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Journal of Archaeology. 

Vol. VIII. AANUARY-MARCH. 1893. No. I. 

THE TEMPLE 0]S^ THE ACROPOLIS BURHT BY 
THE PERSTAYS. 


The exeuviitioiis conducted by the Greek Archseological Society 
at Athens from 1883 to 1889 iiave laid bare the entire surface of 
the Acropolis, and slied an unexpected light upon the early history 
of Attic art. Many questions which once seemed unanswerable 
are now definitively an.-iwered, and, on the other hand, many 
new questions have l)ecn raised. \Uhen, in 1886, Kabbadias and 
Dorpfeld unearthed the foundations of a great temple close by the 
southern side of the Ereehtheion, all questions concerning the 
exact site, the ground-plan, and the elevation of the great temple 
of Athena of the sixth century b. o. were decided once for all.* 
On these points little or nothing can be added to what has been 
done, and Hbrpfeld’s results must be accepted as final and certain. 

The history of the temple })rcscnts, however, several questions, 
some of which seem still undecided. When was the temple 
built? AV*’as it all built at one tinuC? M'as it restored after its 
destruction by the Persians ? Did it continue in use after the 
erection of the Parthenon? AYas it in existence in the days of 
Pausanias ? Did Pausanias mention it in his description of the 
Acropolis ? Conflicting answers to nearly all of these questions 
have appeared since the discovery of the temple. Only the first 

' Dorpfeld, Preliminary Report, Mitt/i. Ath., x. p. 275 ; Plans and restorations, 
Antike Denkmdier, i, pis. 1, 2; Description and discussion, Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 337. 
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question has received one and the same answer from all. The 
material and the technical execution of the peripteros, entablature, 
etc., of the temple show conclusively that this part, at least, vtus 
erected in the time of Peisistratos.’ We may therefore ac-cept so 
much without fttrther discussion. Of the walls of thi' eella and 
opisthodomos nothing remains, but the t()undations of this part 
are made of the hard blue lime.stone of the Acropolis, while 
the foundations of the outer part are of reddish-gray limestone 
from the I’eiraieus. The foundations of the cclla are also less 
accurately laid than those of the peripteros. These ditfercaices 
lead Dbrpfeld to assume that the naos itself (the building con- 
tained within the peristyle) existed l)etbre the time of Peisistratos, 
although 1 h‘ does not deny the possibility that l)uilders of one date 
may have employed different materials and methoih, as eon- 
venience or economy dietatial.’ l*ositive proof is not to 1 h‘ ho[)ed 
for in the absenc'e of the upper walls of the naos, but jirobability 
is in fiivor of Diirpfeld's assumption, that tlie naos is ohliu than 
the peristyle, etc.*' It is further certain, that this temple was 
called in the sixth century li. e. to ' FAKaTOjj.'rrehov (set! below p. !)). 
So far, we have the most positive possible evidence — that of the 
remains of the temple itself and the inscription giving its name. 
The evidence regarding the substapient history of the temple is 
not so simple. 

Dorpfeld {Mitfh. Ath., xir, p. 2;') tf.) arrives at the following 
conclusions: (1) The temple was restoretl after the de]»artnre of 
the Persians; (2) it was injured by fire V>. (’. 4()G ; (:!) it was 
repaired and continued in use; (4) it was seen and d(‘seribed bv 
I’ausanius i. 24 . in a lost passage. Let us take up tbes(‘ points 

in inverse onlc-r. The [)assage of I’ausaniius reads in our texts : 

AeXeKTai St fioL Kal Trporepov ( 17 . 1 ), W 'A9r)vai'oi<; -rrepiaaoTepov ti 
r) TOt? aWoK €? ra deld iari (jTrovSrj'i- irpSyTOi p.ev yap ’AOijvdv 
ivtovopacrav ’Epydvpv, Trpoyroi S' dKwXov^ 'Ep/ad? .... ogoC St' 
iv Tw va<p ^TTOvSaiav Satp.wv cVrtV. Dilrpfeld mark- a lacuna 
between 'Epga? and ogoD, as do those editors who do not supply an 

* Dorpfeld, Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 340. 

’ Mitth. Ath., XI, p. 346. 

*On the other hand, see Petersen, Mitth. Ath., xn, p. Oi;. 
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emendation. Dorpfeld, however, thinka the gap is far greater than 
has been supposed, including certainly the mention and probably 
the full description of the temple under discussion. His reasons 
are in substance about as follows : (1) Paiiaanias has reached a 
point in liis periegesis wliere he woukl naturally mention this 
temple, because he is standing besi<le it,® and {2) the phrase oftov 
Se (T<f>icnv ev rm vaw '^Trovhaimv hatfimv ia-Ti'v implies that a temple 
has just been mentioned. The.se are, at least, the main arguments, 
those deduced frojii tlie pa.ssage followit>g the description of the 
Erechtheion being mendy accessory. 

jSTow, if Ihuisanias followed pre<‘iseiy the route laid down for 
him by Dijrpfeld (/. r., if lu‘ described the two rows of statues 
■ between th(‘ Propylaia and tlie eastern trout of the Parthenon, 

. taking iirst the southern and tlien the noithern row), he would 
come to stand whore Dilrjyfeld suggests. If, however, he followed 
some other order (r. //., that suggested by Wernicke, Mitfh., xii, 
p. 137), lu' would not he where Dorpfdd thinks. Pausanias does 
not say that the statues he mentions are s.-t up in tvro rows.® It 
may be that the ,Veropolis was so thickly peopled with statues 
. that each side of the path was border'ed with a double or triple 
row, or that the statues were not airanged in rows at all, atul 
that Pausanias merely picks out from his memory (or his Polemon) 
a few noticeable figures with only general reference to their rela- 
tive positions. He this a.s it may, the assumption that Pausanias, 
when he mentions the ^irovhaUov (or (nrovhaiwv ?) haipwv, is stand- 
ing, or imagines that he stands, beside the old Icrnplo rests upon 
very slight foundations. 

Whether Pausanias, in what he says of Krgane, the legless 
llerm:e, r/c.. is, as Wernicke .\fr, p. 185) would have it, 

merely inserting a bit of misunderstood learning, is of little 
moment. I am not one of those who picture to themselves 

is DoRPFEi.d's argumi iits for the eontinuol ‘ '.is-teiiee of the temple, w ithout which 
his tlieorv that Pausanias menti<»ned it niiCL of course fall to the i^round, will be 
discussed below. It seemed to me advisable to discuss the Pausanias (jui-sliott first, 
because, if he mentioned the temple, it must have existed, it not to his time, at least 
to that of Polemon or of his other (unknown i authority. 

® The mosit than can be deduced from the use ,,f ir^pav {c. 24 1) is, thiit the statues 
were on both sides of the path. 
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Pausaiiiaii going about copying inscription.^, asking cjucstions, 
and forming his own judgments, i-efeiTing only occasionally to 
books when he rushed to refresh his memory or look up some 
matter of history. The labors of Kalkmann, Wilamo^\’itz, and 
others have shown conclusively, that a large part of Pausauias' 
periegesis is adojited from tlie works of previous writers, and 
adopted in .some cases with little care by a man of no veiw strik- 
ing intellectual ability. It is convenient to speak as if I’ausanias 
vdsited all the {)laces and saw all the things he di'sci’ibes, but it is 
certain that he does not mention all he must in that case have 
seen, and perhaps possible tliat he describes things he never can 
have seen. Whether Pausanias travelled about (ireece and tluai 
wrote his description with the aid (largely eiindoyed) of pre\ ious 
works, or wixite it without ti’aveHing, makes little dithua'iice 
excej)t when it is important to know tin' e.vact topograiihical 
ordei' of objei'ts mentioned, in any ease, bo\v(>ver, hi< acciu’acy 
ill detail is hardly to ln' accceiUecI without (piestioii. espeidallv in 
his description of the .Vcropolis. wIutc he has to try his jirentiee 
hand upon a material far too great for him. A nsele.ss bit of lore 
stupidly a]i[ilied may not be an impossibility for I'ausanias. but, 
however low our o]'inion of his intellect may be, he is the best we 
have,’ and must be treated accordingly. ’fhe passage about 
Hrgane, r/r,, must not be simply cast aside as misunderstood lore, 
but neither sliould it be enriched by inserting the ilesci-iption of a 
temple together with the state-treasury. Tln^ [lassage must la- 
explained without doing violence to the Ws. tradition. That this 
is po.ssible has lately been shown by A. W. Verrall.® He savs ; 
■What PaiMtia'n.? artiiiitl;/ ,y///.s A ihls—-. d’be .Uheiiians are 
.specially distinguished by religious zeal. 1’lie name of Krgane 
was first given by them, and the name Henna;: and in the temple 
along with them is a Good Fortune of the Zealous " — irnr<l.< irhirh 
are. qaifc as apt fur the nieaidnij aborc explauad [i. a note on the 
piety of the Athenians) as those of the author often are ta surh eases.’ 

'I think it is F G. Welckkr to whom the saying Ls attributed : Puiisunins i.tf 
ein Schaf, aber cin Srhof mit goldenem Vliesse. 

® Harrison and Veicrall, Mythology and Monumerttfi of Athe.yts, j). 010. I am 
not sure that a colorless verb has not fallen out after 'Ep^as, though the as.Mmiption 
of a gap U not strictly necessary, as Prof. Yerrall shows. 
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Whetlier we read ^TrovBai'cov Baifiav or a-TrovBaiav Aai'fiav is, for 
our purp(3ses iinniaterial. [n eitlier case, V'^errall is riglit in calling 
attention to the connection between €? ra ffela inrovSt] and the 
^alfiwv '^'rrovSai'aiv (aTrovBaiMv).. a connection which is now very 
striking, but which is utterly lost by inseiting the description of 
a teinple. At this point, then, the teiu])le is not mentioned by 
Ihuisanias. 

Hut, if not at this point, {terliaps elsewliere, for this also has 
been tried. Miss Harrison^ thinks the temple in question is 
mentioned by i’ausanias, (*, 27,1. lie has la’cn de:^cribing the 
Erechtheion. has jn>t mentioned the old ayaXfia and the lamp of 
T^allimaeho^, which were certainly in the Hrechtheion,'" and con- 
tinues : Kelrai St iv tm vaS> Ttj^ TroXtdSo^ ^v\ov, Kre., 

giving a list of anathernata. followed by the story of the 
miraculoii> growth of the sac-red olive after its destruction hy the 
Persians, and parsing to rlc' description of tlie I’androseion with 
the words, tm vaa Se t 1)? ’Adt/cd? JJapSpocrov vao<; ecrri. 

Aliss Ifari'ison thinks that, since Athena is Polias. the mo? t^? 
TToXtdSo? and the mo? rf;? ’Ad7;m? are one and the same, an opinion 
in which I heartily coneur.“ ft remains to be dvcideil whether this 
temjile is the newly discovered old temple or the eastern cella of 
the Ereclitlieion. The jiassages cited by Jahn-Michaelis show 
that tlie old clyaXpa bore the special appellation vroXta?, and we 
know that the old ayaXpa was in the Erechtheion. That does not, 
to be surt‘, prove that the Erechtheion was also called, in whole or 
in part md? t»)? vroXtaTo? (or rij? ’A07;m?), but it awakens suspicion 
to read of an ancient ayaXpa which we know was called Polias, 
and which was jterhaps tAr Polias kut i^ox^jv, and immediately 
after, with no introduction or exidanation, to read of a temple of 
Polias in which that dyaXpa is not. Xothing is known of a statue 
in the newly discovered old temple.'^ Tn the Erechtheion there 

^ Ml/th. and Mon. of AiJiens, p. 508 It. 

“ C7,l., I. 322, ^ 1 with the passage of Pausanias. 

n Dorpfeld (Mitth., XII, p. 58 f.) thinks the rais t^s iroXtiSot is the eastern 
cella of the Erechtheion, the vabs tt}s ’ABrims the newly discovered old temple, but 
is opposed by Petersen (see below) and 3Ii" Harrison. 

n Pausanias, De.icr. Ards At/ien., c. 20 0 35. 

For Loi.i.ino’s opposing opinion, see below. 
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wa«, tlioii, a very ancient statue ealled I’olias ; in the temple beside 
the Erechtheion Wits no statue about -vvliieh anydiiing is known, 
and yet, aecording to ISliss Harrison, the new ff)und “ old temple ” 
is the aao? 7ro\td8o?, while the ttoXio; in bodily form dwi lls 
next door. That seems to me an untenable position. Again, tlie 
dog mentioned l)y I’hilochoros ’* whieh went into the temple of 
Polias, and, passing into tin' Pandroseion. lay down (Bvaa ek to 
•travhpocreiQv .... KareKeiro), can hardly have gone into the ti inple 
alongside' ut the. Krechtiieion, because there was no means of pass- 
ing from the cella of that temple into the ojiisthodomos, and in 
order to reac’ti the Pandroseion the dog wmild have had to come 
out from the temple b\ the door by wbicli he entered it. d'lie fact 
that the dog went irito this temple etnild have nothing to do with 
his progH'ss into the Pandroseion, wtu'i'eas from the c astei’ii eella 
ot the Ih eelitbeiori beeonld very well pass down thnnigh the lower 
apartnu'iits and re<!< h the Pandroseion. It seems after all that 
when Pausanias says radv t?}? TroXtdSo?, he means the eastern ei-lla 
of the Kreehtlieion. Put the aad? 'A0')jva<; is also tiie Prc'ch- 
theion, for M. Petersen has already observed (Illilfli., .\ll, p. lid) 
that, it tlu' temple ot Pandrosos was r(p vaw tt}? 'A0j)va^, 

the temple of Athena must be idetititio<l with the Kreehtlieion. not 
with tli(‘ temple In-side it, for the reason that the temjile of Pan- 
drosos, situated v/('st of tin* Kri'chtbeion, eaimot be* crvvcy^<{ 
(“adjoining” in the strict .sense of the won!) to the old temple, 
which stood iifion the higher level to the south. If Pausanias 
had wished to pa.s,s from the Erechtheion to the temple of Athena 
standing (?) beside it, the opt-ning words of e. 2ti . ti {’\epa p.ev 
A&r)va^ ia-Tiv ri re aWi/ •ttoA.i? «t€.) would have formed the best 
possible transition; but tho.se words introduce the mention of the 
ancient clyaXfia wliieh was in the Kn-ehtln'ion. d'hat Pausanias 
then, without any warning, jum|)s into another temple of .\thena 
is soim-tbingof whieh even his <letraetors would hanllv accuse 
him, and I hope 1 have sliown that he is innocent of that otfenee. 

Pan.sania.s, then, does not mention the temple under discussion. 

Xenophon (jrell., 1. G) says that, in the ya-ar 40(i P. ( '., 6 TraXaw 
vak Ti}? ’Aeriva<t everTpr^ad-q. Hutil recently this staU*ment wa.H 

“ tig. 14(), .Jvhn-Mich,, R'ihh Diner. Ards. AtX.. c. 27 . 2 H. 
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supposed to upply to tlie Krechtlieion, called “ ancient temple ” 
because it took the jdace of the original temple of Athena, from 
which the great temple (the Parthenon) was to be distinguished. 
Of course, the new bidlfUntj of the Erechtheion was not properly 
eiititled to tlu' epithet “ ancient,'’ hut as a irurple it could he called 
ancient, being regarded as the original temple in renewed form. 
If, however, the newly discovered temi>le was in existence along- 
side the Ere<‘htheion in 40G, the exju’ession Trakato? md? applied to 
the Erechtheion would he confusing, tor the other temple was a 
much older hiiihling than the Erechtheion. K the temple discov- 
ered in 188t) existed in 400 B. ('., it w-ould be natural to suppose 
that it was referred to by Xenophon a.s d TraXatd? md?. But this 
passage is not enough to prove that the temple existed in 406 B. C. 

Dciinosthenes (xxiv, 130) speaks of a tire in the opisthodomos. 
This is taken hy Diirpfeld {Mitth., xii, j). 44) as a reference to the 
opisthodomos of the temple under distaission, and this tire is iden- 
tiiicd with the tire mentioned hy Xenophon. But hitherto the 
opisthodomos in questit)n has been supposed to he the rear part 
of the Parthenon, and there is no direct proof that Demosthenes 
and Xenophon refer to the same tire. If the temple discovered in 
1880 existed in 400 Ik it is highly probable that the passages 
mentioned refer to it, hut the passages <lo not prove that it existed. 

It remains for us to sift the eviihmee for the existence of the 
temple from the Persian War to 400 B. C. This has been col- 
lected by Diirpfeld and Lolling,''^ who agree in thinking that 
the temple continued in existence throughout the fifth and fourth 
centuries, however much their views differ in other respects. But 
it seems to me that even thus much is not proved. I believe that, 
after the departure of the Persians, the Athenians partially restored 
the temple as soon as possible, because I do not see how they could 
have got along without it, inasmuch as it was used as the public 
treasury ; hut my belief, being founded ujion little or no positive 
evidence, does not claim the force oi proof. 

1= MiUh., XII, p. 25, tf. ; 190 ff. ; xv, p. 420, ff. 

'E/coT 6 |i 7 re 5 o>- in tlie periodical ’ k»T\va 1890, p. 628, ff. The inscription there pub- 
lished appears also in the ^cXtLov 1890, p. 12, and its most important 

part is copied, with some corrections, by Dorpfeld, xv, p. 421. 
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Dorpfeld (xv, p. 424) sajs that the Persians left the walls of the 
temple and the outer portico standing : that this is evident ■' fiom 
the present condition of the architraves, triglyphs and cornices, 
which are built into the Acropolis wall. These architectural mem- 
bers were . . . taken frf)m the building while it still stood, 

and built into the northern wall of the citadel." Put. if the 
Athenians had wished to le.-'torc the tianple as quickly as pos>ible, 
they would have left these members where they were. It seems, 
at least, rather extravagant to take them carefully away utuI then 
restore the temple without a pei-istyle, for the restoreil building 
would probably need at lea>t cornices if not triglyj)hs or archi- 
traves; then why not repair tlu' old ones? It a[)peais bv no 
means impossibh’ that, as [.oiling (j). ().’>.'>) suggi'sts, onlv a jmrt of 
the temple was restored.'' Still more natural is tlu' as^umption, 
that the Athenians cari'icd otf tlu' whole tem])le while thcv were 
about it.' I do not, howevi.r. da?’(‘ to proceed to this assumjition, 
because T do not know wheia; the Athenians would have kept 
their public monies if the (mtita' building had been removed. 
Perhaps part of the peristyle was so badly injured by the I’ei'sians 
that it could not be repaired. .\t any rate, the Atlumians intended 
(as Dorpfeld, xir, p. 202, also believe.s) to remove the whole build- 
ing so soon as the great new temple .should be conqdeted. 1 think 
they carried out their intention. 

This brings us to the di.scus,sion of the names and use's of the 
various parts of the older temple and of the lu'w one (the i’arthc- 
non), the evidence for the continued exi.stenee of the oldtu- temple 
being based upon the oecurrenee of these names in inscriptions 
and elsewhere. As these matters haw; been fullv discu-.sed by 
Dorpfeld and Lolling, I shall accept as facts without further di.s- 
cussion all poiiite which .seem to me to have been detinitively 
settled by them. 

" Lolling docs not say how much of the temple w-iis re-tored ; hut, li.. n.-sume.s 
the continuation of a worship connected with the buildiiifr, he would .so-ni to imply 
that at least part (and in that case, doubtless, the whole, of the cella wa- ri'.-torcd 
and he also maintains the continued c.xi.stence of the opisthodoinos and the two small 
chambers. E. Cuetius, Stadtge.fchichte von Alhen, p. 1.S2, believes that only the 
western half of the temple was restoied. Dokpfeld, p. 42.1, suggests the possibility 
that the entire building, even the peristyle, was restored, and that the peristyle 
remained until the erection of the Erechtheion. 
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Lolling, in the article referred to above, publishes an inscription 
put together by him ft’om foity-one fragments. It belongs to the 
last quarter of the sixth century B. C., and relates to the j)re-Per- 
sian temple. Part of the inscription is too fragmentary to admit 
of interpretation, but the meaning of the greater part (republished 
by Piirpfeld) is clear at least in a general way. The rag/at are 
to make a list of certain objects on the Acropolis \vith certain 
exceptions. I’he servants of the teanple, priests, c/c., are to I'ollow 
certain rules or he jiunished by tines, 'riie rajj-iai are to o]>en in 
person the doors of the cliambers in the- ti.‘m[ile. These ndes 
would not concern us I'xcept for tlu- fact that tlie various pai’ts of 
the building are mentioiu'd. The whole building is called to 'E- 
Karo/j-TreSov ; jiarts of it are rlu‘ Trpovrj'iov. tlu‘ I'eco?, the OL/cjjpa rapielov 
and Ta ohcrjiiaTa. Tlu'fi' can be no doubt that these are resiiectively 
the eastern porch, the main cella.tlie largi' western room and the 
two smaller ehamljers of the j>re-Persian teuiple. But most 
important of all is the fact that tin' whole building was called in 
the .sixth ceuturv 11. (I to '^ icaTOfnre^ov. The word oTncrdoBojio’i 
does not occur in the inscription, and we cannot tell whether the 
western half of the building was called oi>isthoilomos in the sixth 


century or not. Very likely it was. 

Lolling (p. Go7) says : “ Xo one, I think, will doubt that to 
'EKaTo/nreSov is the vem 6 'E/caTo'gTreSo? often mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the rapCai, and elsewhere.’ It this is correct, the 
eastern cella of the Parthenon cannot be the w'o? 6 'EvaTo'gTreSo?. 
Lolling maintains that the eastern cella ot the Parthenon was the 
Fartheiioii jtropor, that the western room of the Parthenon was the 
opisthodomos, and that the vew 6 'EKaTo'gTreSo? was the [ire-Persian 
temple. Besides the official name 'E^arogTre^oi' or veoK 6 'E/caTog- 
TreSo?, Lolling thinks the pre-Per.sian tenqde was also called dpxalo<; 
(rraXaib'i^ Iliirpfeld maintains that the western cella ot the 

Parthenon was the Fnrthcooit proper, the western part of the old 
temple ” was the opisthodomos, and the eastern cella of the Par- 


's Lolling (p. 643) thinks the dpxaioi Kiis of the inscriptions of the ra/xiat CIA, 
II, 753, 768 (cf. 650, 672) is the old temple of Brauronian Artemis, because in the 
same inscriptions the iTitTraTai of Brauronian Artemis are mentioned. This seems 
to me insufficient reason for assuming that dpxatos reus means sometimes one temple 
and sometimes another. 
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theilou was tlia aeo)? 6 'EKaro/iTreSo?, loaviutf the (question mideeided 
whether the “ old temple ” was still ealled to 'EAcaro'/iTreSoa in the 
fifth eenturv, hat laying great stress upon the ditteretu-e in the 
expressions to '^KarofiTreBov and o vew<; o 'E«:aTo/i.7reSo<>.*® lloth 
Lolling and Itiirpfeld agret' that tlie TrpoWo)? of the inscription' of 
the fifth century is the porch of the Parthenon.-'' 

Among the ohjeets mentioned in the lists of treasure handed 
over liy one hoard of Tagtat to tlie next ( f'l hi rii'ih - Urt.'iiinh n or 
‘Aransmission-lists '') are parts of a statue of Athena witli a base 
and a Niicj; and a shield ev Tip'KKaTOfnreBa). d’he material of this 
statue is gold and ivory. The only gold and ix'ory statiU' of 
Athena on the Acropolis was, so far as is known, the 'o-calhsl 
Part/ii iio-'i nt' I’licidias. ’’I’iiO'c inscriptions therefore ])rove that 
tlu‘ I’aifhenos stood in the 1 lekatompedos (or I lekatompedon) ; 
that is, that the eastern cella of tlie i’arthenon was called 'E«a- 
r6fjL7reBo<; [ov] in the fifth century.-' Cei-tainly, if there laid lii'on 
a second chrysele[ihantine statue of Athena on the .\cropolis. we 
should know of its existence. 

When the .\thenians built the great western room of tlu’ Par- 
thenon, they certainly diil not intend it to serve merely as a 
store-room for the objects described in the transmission-lisfs as 
Tip UapdeuMUL or €k tov llapOevwvoi;, tln-se being mostly of little 
value or broken. Xow the treasui-y of .\thcns was the opistho- 
domo'. and the western room of the Parthenon was. from the 
moment of the I’oinph'tion of the building, the greatest opistho- 
domos in Athens. It is natural to regard this (with 1. oiling) a.s 

MAt/, , j, 421 tt 

Lci I i\(, ( j) litti think? the c\|n‘(*-';ion D ti^ riZ * KKaTofniredif. rental iint he 
used ct ;i jt.ii'T ot a liuildaic (.(' \vt)i( li TTpii/cots uad wcj-c j*art'. i f , that a 

part Ilf a U'iii|jlr cuul.l net be callcil nus. Yet in llic in'en)itiiiii tiy 

L'llliriir tile Trpovkov and the «us arc mentioned in apparent eontiadi-tinetion to 
dirap TO 'EKaTopweSop. It seems, a- Dorjifeld 'ays, only natural that the -liould 
belonc to the same hiiildinc as the irpbpcm. 

This was sliown by T, Kdhlkr. Mitth., v, p. «;i ff., and a^ain bv DoitrFKi,D, 
XV, toO if , who (piote the inscription?. Lolling 's distinction between rb iyaXpa 
and t 6 xpetroCr dyaXpa cannot be maintained, cf. U. Kuhler. Sii::ii,irpt/ji;r. d. lirrlin. 
Akad., p 220. 

*'■* A eeneral view of these transmission-li.sts may be found at the back of 
Mich.vklis’ der Varthenon : See also H Lemnki;, IScbcr die. atiisrhrn Sr/iatz- 
vei-zeirhiiisse dts vicricn Jnhrhunderts (which Lolling citfs I have not seen it ) 
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the opisthodoHios wliero the treasure \vas kept. This room waa 
doubtless divided into three j>arts by two {)artitious of some sort, 
probably of metal,-" runniii<r from the eastern and western wall to 
the nearest eolnmns and eonneeting the eolnmns. This arrange- 
ment agrei‘s with the jirovision r, 82) that the monies of 

Athena bi' eared for ev tw cttI Se^ia rov oirKrOahofiov, those of the 
other gods ev tm ett’ dpicTTepd. I'ntil the eompletion of the Parthe- 
non, the opi'thodomo^ of the pre-1 ‘er.sian temple might jiroperly 
be the o]iisthodomos kut but so soon as the Parthenon 

was tinished, the new treasure-house would naturally usurp the 
name as well a> the funetions of its predecessor. 

Hut, if the western room of the Perielean temple was the 
opisthodomos, where was the Hapdevcov proper? It cannot be 
identical with the eea]? d 'E/caro'/xTredos nor with the o})isthodomos, 
for the three appellations occur at tlie same date evidently 
designating tliiv'c ditfeiviit [daces. It would be easier to tell 
where the Ilapdevctiv proper was. if we knew why it was called 
UapBevcov. The name was in all [indjability nut derived from the 
Parthenos. but rather the statue was named from the Parthenon 
after the latter appellation had been extended to the whole build- 
ing, for there is no evidence that tlie great statue was called 
Parthenos from the tir-t. Its otlicial title was, so far as is known, 
never I’artheiios.-' 'I’he Parthenon was not so named because it 
contained the Parthenos. but why it was so named we do not 
know. The Trpdrew? is certaiidy the front ]>oreb. the 'E/coTo'/xTredo? 
veoK is certaiidy the eella, lOO feet long, the oiriadohopo^ is the 
rear ajiartment (^of some building, even if I have not made it seem 
probable that it is the rear apartment of the Parthenon). These 
names earrv their explanation with tiiem. Put the name Uapdevmv 
gives us no information. It wa-x a j>art ot the great Perielean 
tem[de. for the name was in later times a[>[died to the whole 
building, and the only [lart of the building not named is the 
western jiorch. It is. however, increilible that the A.thenians 
should use this [lorch. so prominently' exposed to the eyes of 

“ Sec plans cf the rai'thenoii. for in-tancc. the one in the plan of the Acropolis 
accornpanyinc; Dorpfeld’s article, MUtJi , \ii, Taj. 1. 

“ Doiickki.T), XV, p. tan. 
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every sight-seer, as a store-house for festival a]i[)ararus. cU-. It is 
more probable that the UapOevcov jiropcr was within the walls ot 
the building but separated from the other parts in some way. 
The middle division of the western room, separated by eolnnnis 
and metal partitions from the treasury of ^^thiaia on the right 
and that of the other gods on the left, was large enough and. 
being direefly in front of the western door, prominent enough, to 
deserve a name of ir> own. If rhi' room wa- tlie llap9ei>wii jiroper. 
it is eeddent that a tire in the o])i-.thodomo' would ean>e the 
Hapdevdiv to be emptied of its eontent', whieli W(iul(l then naturally 
be inventoried as e«: roe ITap^eewi/o?. while another li>t could jirop- 
erly be headed €k tov oTriadohopov referring to the irea'iire- 
chamber.-'.-' The name Jhirtheiion might then he extended tir.'t 
to the entire western part of tlie building and thi'ii to the whole 
editiee. 'I'liis is not a /a'eef that rlie UapOevcov \\:\> the eeniral piirt 
of the western room of the gixeit temi)le. <-onij)leie jiroot' i- 
impos.'ible. .Ml 1 claim is tlnit thi> hypothc'i' I'nltil' all the 
necessary conditions. 

Let us now compare the nomenclature of tlie |ire-l’er>ian ami 
Periclean temples. Loth were temples of Athena and more espe- 
cially of .Vtliemi as guardian of the city. .Xtlnma l^)lia^ : a /irni/'ios 
or formed [lart of each : one temple was called to 'E/card/x- 

■TreBov. and the main cella ot the other was called 6 'E/faro'/uTredo? 

and this name was extemhsl to the whole huilding. An 
opi.sthodomos was a part of each building, and. if I wa> right in 

DuRPFeli), xii, p. 200 f., argues tliat tlie-e licadiiig- -li lev tiiat the li'i a-urs 
was moved after the fire of 400 from tin- opi-ilhodomos of ilie old temple into tlie 
napOenuv proper, wliieh was emptied of it- eontoiits to make room. ]!ut the 
explanation given ahove seems eipially pos-ihle. Dorpfcdd, \i, p gsij. g ) 

proved conclu-ively that the UapOfyiiy was not the ea-tern cella of the Parthenon. 
His proof that it was the great western room is ha-i’d ])riinarily upon tile a—iiniption 
(p. 300) that Di:r Numr O/vsthodom bezeichnri hei nllen Tfnijnln dtr. th ni Rrutuius rnt- 
sprechende HinterhuUe. But for that a-.siimption the llapderwr miglit ju-t as well 
be the western porch. Since the discovery of the pre-Pei-ian temple, however 
Dorpfeld maintains that the opisthodomos kot’ wa.s the entire we-tern piortion 

of that temple, consisting of three rooms beside.- the porch (thoiigli lie does not 
expressly include the porch). There is, then, no rea.son in the nature of things why 
the whole western part of the Parthenon should not he called <jpisthodomos. 

Or 'Exaro/iireSoi/. Even after Dorpfeld's arguments, I cannot believe that 
any great difference in the use of the two expressions can he found. 
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mj ol)Sfrvatioiis above, the new one, like tlie old, was called 
simply 6 oiriadoSojjio^. As soon as tlie great Periclean temple was 
completed, the temple burnt by the Persians was rpiietly removed 
as had bei'ii intended from the first, the treasure was deposited in 
the great new opisthodonios, the old ceremonies which might still 
<‘ling to the teiipile of the sixtli <-entury were transferred, along 
with the ohl names, to the splendid new building ; the greatest 
temple on tlie Aerojiolis was liow as before the house of the patron 
goddess of the land, and eontaineil her treasure and that of her 
faithful worshippers, but the two teniiiles did not exist side by side. 

There was, then, no reason for differentiating between the two 
temples, as, for instance, by calling the one that had been re- 
moved d dp-)^aioi reed?, because the one that had been removed 
was no longer in existence. 'fhat the designation dp^alo^ 
(TraXatd?) rsed? is a[iiilicable to the Krechtheion has been accepted 
for many years and has lu-eii ex[)lained anew by Petersen.^ If the 
temple burnt by the I’ersians ha<l continued to e.xist alongside 
of the I’arthenou. one might doubt whether it or the Erechtheioji 
was mctint by the exprosion d d/3y;ato? rew?, but if one of the two 
temples was no longer in existence, the name must belong to the 
other. It is just possible that in Ilesychios, 'E/cardyaTredo?- r£<d? iv 
Ttj dKpoTToXei Tp WapOevcp KaracrKevacrdei'i vtto ' Xdrjvalcov^ ged^car toO 
ip,vpr]adevTO^ vvo tS)v llepawv -wocrl Trevr^KOvra. the expression 
rod ip,TTpi]crdevTO‘i vrro ruiv llepcrdyv (retd or possibly 'E/caro/xTreSoa 
reed) was originally chosen because the cxiu'cssion dp^aiov retd 
(which would otherwise bo very appropriate here) was regularly 
used to designate the Eroehtheion.^ 

XII, [), i'Ej tf. Ci'inparisen of nuxk’Oi with anoifnt instances is fre- 
.Hiently nii-li’ailin*;, but siuuxtitnos funiishe' a loot'ul illustration. There is in 
Hostnn >IaS'., a churcli calh'il the 0(</ church. This became too small and 

too inconvenient tor its coiiitrtgation, so a now church was built in a di-tant part ot 
the citv. Tiic intention then wa- to dc-itroy the old buildini;^, in which case the 
now one (though new and in a ditlcrcnt part of the city) would liave been called the 
Old South church. The old building was, however, pre.served, and the new one now 
goes by the name of the Sew Old South church, though I have also heard it called 
the Old South in spite of the continued existence of the old building. So the new 
building of the Erechtheion retained the name dpxaws xeiis which had belonged 
to its predecessor on the same spot. 

“ Lolling (p. 0.38 ff.) discusses the measurements of the Parthenon and the old 
llekatompedon, and finds a slight inaccuracy in the statement of Hesychios. He 
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At the end of hi.s last article on this siiliject, Ddrpfehl calls 
attention to the fact that “ not only the lower ste[i ( Cuti ) of 
the temple, but also a stone of the stylobate are still in their old 
position, and several stylobate-stone.' are still lyint;' about upon 
the temple,’’ and says that the whole stylobate, with the exception 
of the part cut away by the Krei-htheion, must therefore have 
existed in Roman times, f do not see why (piite so much is to be 
assumed. Even granting that we know the exact level of tla‘ 
surface of the Acropolis in ela.ssical times at every jioiut. wt' cer- 
tainly do not know all the object.s — votive otfe rings and the like — 
set up in various places. Some small paiT of the stylobate of the 
ruined temple may have been used as a foundation for some groipi 
of statuary or other otfering,--* or a fragment of the building itself 
may have been left as a reminder to future geiu'ratious of the 
devastations of the barbarians. The existence of thesi- stones is 
called hy Jhirpfeld "a fact hitherto insndicii'Utly considered" 
(eute hishet' in'-ht iiritHf/i'inl Ihuchtitt' | cannot belicvt' 

that the fact would have remained so long •• insuthciimtly consid- 
ered “ by Diirpfeld and others if it were really in it'clf a sutiicient 
proof that the prc-l’ersian tem[»lc continued in existem c until tlni 
end of ancient .Vtheiis. If lam right in thiidcing that thi’ tem|ile 
did not exist during the last centuries of classical anti(piity, it 
must have ceased to e.xist when the Parthenon was completed. 
Dorpfcld is certainly justified in saying*’ that “he who concedes 
the continued existence of the tt'm|)le nidil the end of the fourth 

thinks, howevur, 'p. 041) that Hesychics would not cuinpatc tho twoi unli'j tluw 
had both bcon ^tandino at tlur-'aiiip timn Pos-ildy any inaccuiMcv may la- ai r.iieitoil 
for by thu tact that thy older temple wa-J no liinoor 'tandiiio whon tin- l omoar con 
was lii't made l’o"ib!y, too, tlio name llekatoinpodon tva- imt oriL;iiiallv ini'aiit 
to be taken ipiib! literally, but ratlier, a- (,'uftiu-. .S'/'r'/e/, sc/ioVo'. . p 72, -eiin-. to 
think, as a proud di -ionation of a orainl new buildino. 

Whether the pre-ent condition of the -tone of the 't^bdiate .till in ^itn ta\ois 
thi, conjecture, i^ for those on the spot to decide It look- in Doppfeld - plan- , Ant 
Denkm., i, 1. and Mdlli , xi, p. oS7 ) as if it had a ho|i> in it, .-uch a- an- found in 
the pedestals of .statues. 

"'O Mitt/i.. .xy, 4;5S. Thi' is directed anain-t the clo.-ino paraoraph of J.ollinoX 
article, where he 833-5 : “ We cannot determine exactfv when this 1 the removal of 
the temple) happened, but it seems that the temple no longer existed in the times of 
Plutarch,” etc. 
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century lias no right to let the temple ilisaiipear in silence later 
(darf den Tentpel nicht .'<p<iter ohne ireitere-'i cerMhirinden la.^-.'^cn). 

In the aljove discussion I have purposely passed over some 
points because I wished to confine myself to what was necessary. 
So I have not reviewed in detail tlie passages containing the 
expression (TraXaid?) vew, as they have been sutliciently 

discussed by others. So, too, I have omitted all mention of the 
fieyapov to Trpo? eairepav Terpappevov,^^ the TrapaerdSe?,^" the jiassages 
in Homer Aristophanes,®^ and some other writers, because these 
references and allusions, being more or less uncertain or indefinite, 
may be (and have been) explained, ai-cording to the wish of the 
interpreter, as evidence for or against the continued existence of 
the temple burnt by the I’ersians. Those who agree with me will 
interpret the jiassages in question accordingly. 

To recapitulate' briefiy, I ho[ie tliat 1 bate shown: (1) that 
Pausanias does not mention the teiiqde excavated in ISSti, and 
(2) that the existence of that temple during the latter part of the 
fifth and the fourth centuries is not proved. I believe that the 
temple continued to exist in some form until the completion of 
the Parthenon, but this belief is founded not so much upon docu- 
mentary evidence as iqion the consideration that the .Vthenians 
and their goddess must have had a treasure-house during the time 
from the Persian invasion to the completion of the Parthenon : 
especially after the treasure of the confederacy of Delos was moved 
to Athens in 454 n. c. As soon, however, as the Parthenon was 
completed, the temple burnt Ipv the Persians was removed. This 
was before the fire of 400 n. c. The fire, therefore, injured, as 
has been supposed hitherto, the Erechtheion. The opisthodomos. 
which was injured by tire at some time not definitely ascertained 
(but prol)ablv not very far trom the d:de ot tlu' fir(‘ in the Kiech- 
theio!i). was the oj)isthodoinos ot tlu' Partln'iion. 

It will. I hope, be observed, that I do not claim to have proeed 
the non-existence of the earlier temple after the compiletion of the 
Parthenon. .\11 1 claim is that its existence is not proved. Xow 

Hp:kou, V, 77. 

32 07. 1, n, 73:3, 7:35, 70S. 

“ Oil., vn. 80 f. ; II. , n. otO tf. MUt/i , -vn, pp- 20, OL*. '207. 

3* Pi.uT., 1191 ft', ef. Mllf/i., XII.. pp. 09, 206. 
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if, as I Lope I Lave sLovn, tlie temple is not meiitioiied by Pau- 
sanias,“ and there is no reasonable likeliliood of its silent disap- 
pearance LePveen 463 b. e. and the time of Pausanias. the 
prohahilities are in favor of its disappearance ahont 463 b. c., 
when it was supplanted by the Parthenon. Xo one, however, 
wouhl welcome more gladly than I any further evidence either 
for or against its continued existence. 

IIaROI.D X. FoWi.KH. 

E.i'i tvr. Hd m ji-'-hin ^ Marcli, iSPd. 

I’nsTscaiPT. — Tlii" article had already left my liands when I 
received {\\q JonriKil of lldlaoi- Shiil'tis (w\. -2), containing an article 
by .Mr. l’enr(.)se. On tin diii'onl J h ( (itonipcdo)/ irhich the 

Site oj the J*iirthnioii un tin Ai-i'ii[>oln< of Athi’im. Mr. Penrose con- 
tends that the old 1 lekatoinpedon was a tem[)le of unusual lengtli 
in ])roportiou to its width, that it stood on the site of the Parthe- 
non. and was huilt IhO years or more bet()re the Persian invasion. 
Ho thiidcs. too, that the Doric architectural members biiilt into 
the Acropolis-wall, which are referred by Diirpfeld to the an-haic 
temple beside the Erechtheion, belonged to the building on the 
site of the I’arthenou. He is led to these assumptions cliielly by 
masons' marks on some of the stones of the sub-structure of the 
Parthenon. He holds it as incontrovertible that the marks have 
reference to the building on which they are found." The distances 
between these marks other certain numerical relations which must, 
Mr. Penrose thinks, corresjmnd to some of the dimensions of the 
building to which the marks refer. “ If they had reference to the 
PartheiK.iu. they would have shown a number of exact coincidences 
with the inpiortant suh-di\ isions of the tem])le." Of these coin- 
cidences Mr. Penrose has found but three, which he considers 
fortuitous. As accessory arguments he adduces the condition of 
the filling in to the south of the Parthenon, and the absence of 

“The fact that Pausanias docs not mention this tenijile is not a certain proof tliat 
he mioht not have seen it, for he fails to mention other thin;;s that certainly existed 
in his day. This temple, however, if it then existed, must have been in marked 
contrast to almost every other building in the Acropolis, and would have had special 
attractions for a person of Pausanias' archaeological tastes. 
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old architectural material in the sub-structure of the Parthenon, 
etc. He seems, however, to rest his case chiefly upon the masons’ 
marks, 

I cannot even attempt to discuss this new theory in detail, but 
would mention one or two things which seem to tell against Mr. 
Penrose's view. The inscription published by Lolling mentions 
an oiKTiBa ra/xieiov and oiK^fiara as parts of the Ilekatompcdon, 
and such apartments evidently existed in the temple beside the 
Erechtheion. Mr. Penrose assumes that the temple beside the 
Erechtheioii antedates his llekatompodon, without regard to the 
tact that tlie use of the stone employeel in the outer foundations 
of the archaic temple points to a miu-h later period. The archaic 
temj)lc was (at least approximately) 100 feet long, which makes 
it seem almost impossible that a new temple should bo built on 
the Acro])olis and called the nundred-foot-temple (Ilekatompe- 
don). 1 cannot avoid attaching more importance to those consid- 
erations than to the arguments advanced by Mr. Penrose. It may 
be, however, that answers to these and other objections will be 
found. 

K Mr. Penrose's theory is correct, it is evident that the old 
Hekatompedon must have ceased to exist before the building ot 
the Parthenon. MTiether the archaic temple excavated in 1886 
continued to exist or not is, then, another matter. My main con- 
tention (that there is no good reason for assuming the continued 
existence through the fifth and fourth centuries b. c. of the archaic 
temple) is not aflected by Mr. Penrose’s theory, and I leave my 
arguments, such as they are, for the consideration alike of those 
who do and who do not agree with Mr. Penrose. Much of my 
article will a[)pear irrelevant to the former class, but, as Mr. 
Penrose’s views may not t)c at once generally accepted, it is as 
well to leave the discussion of previous theories as it was before 
the appearance of ilr. Penrose’s article. 

H. K F. 

JJOTE. — For a discussion of Mr. Penrose’s theories and conclusions, see now 
(Not. 1892), Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth., xvii, pp. 158, If. 



NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS OF GREEK TEMFJ.E- 
SCULPTURES. 


The follomng compilation is intended to present in compact 
form the evidence at [iresent avaihilde on this cpiestion : How far 
did the Greeks choose, t(>r the scidiitured decorations of a temple, 
subjects connected with the principal divinity or divinities wor- 
shiped in that temple ? We have omitted some exatnples of 
sculpture in very exceptional situations, c. //., the sculptui’cd drums 
of the sixth century and fourth century temples of Artemis at 
Ephesos. Acroteria have also l>eOi\ omittial. Hut \se liave 
attempted to include every Greek temple known to liave had 
pediment-tigurcs or sculptured metopes or frieze, and have thus, 
for the sake of completeness, registered some exanniles which arc 
valueless for the main question. The groups from Iti'los, attrib- 
uted on their first discovery to the pediments of the A])ollon-tem])le, 
have been proved by Furtwiingler to have been acroti'cia (.1/v//. 
Ztitmuj, 1882, p. ddtj ff.) It does not aiipciir that Lebas bad any 
good grounds for attributing to a temple the relief found by him 
at Rhamnus {Votjaijc (irchi'ol.ogitiiic, 3f(»iiments Jiijuri'c, No. P.t.j and 
now in Munich. The frieze from Prienc n'|)resenting a giuant- 
omachy was not a part of the temiilc there (W'olters, Jnlirhurli dru 
arc/). /a.‘,hp//.S’, I, pp. 5G, ff.) The Poseidon and .\mphi- 
trite frieze in Munich (Brunn, Besrhrdhum/ <l.rr .\o. 1 1 nj 

ha.s been, by some, taken for a piece of temple decoration, but is 
too doubtful an example to bo catalogued. The stati n nmt of 
Pausanias (ii. 11. 8) about the pediment-sculptures (ja iu rolt 
aerot?) of the Asklepieion at Titanc is hopelc riS ly inadequate and 
perhaps inaccurate. 

The order of arrangement in the following table is roughly 
chronological, absolute precision being impossible. Ionic tem- 
18 
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pies are designated by a prefixed asterisk, the one Corinthian by 
a dagger. The others are Boric, and, in tlie case of these, 
“ Sculptures of the Exterior Frieze " refers, of course, to sculp- 
tured metopes. 

It has not been our purpose to discuss at length the eoucbisions 
to be drawn from this e\ndonce. Briefly, the results may be 
summarized as follows : 

The principal sculpture (/. c., sculpture ol' the principal pedi- 
ment, or, in the absence of pediment-sculpture, the frieze in the 
most important situation) included the figure of the temple 
divinity, generally in central position, in the folloudng numbers : 
*7, 8, 9. H, Id, It). 18, 19, 20. If 12, 14 and 32 had no pedi- 
ment-sculptures, they should be added ; probably also 33 and 34. 
In 30 the subject of the pediment-sculpture, if forreetly divdned by 
Conze, was, at any rate, closely related to the tem[)le-diviniries. 

The principal sculpture a[)parently did not include or esu'-cially 
refer to the tem[)le-divinity in the folio ving ; 20, 24. 2.'). Practice 
would seem to have become somewh a rela.ved after abo".t 42."> 
B. c. The very singular temple of As-os. (Xo. o). though e.irli i', 
should perhaps be added. 

The temple-divinity was represented in the western pediraenrs 
of 7, 13 and perhaps of 20. but not of that in 9. 11. 24(?) or 2’). 

The subjects of sculptured metope.^ and friezes wore largely or 
wholly without ob\dous relation to the temple-divinity in thi 
following: 1, 5, 9, 11, 12. 14. 19, 23. 29. 32. 


F. B. T.\iuiEi.i.. 
W. X. Bates. 


* In countin;^ the Aigina temple we commit ■i-'liberately a mreafu^ }n prohamitf. 
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Place. 

Divinity. 

1 Date. 

PeDIMENT-ScI’LI’TI'RES. 




B. c. 


1 

Selinous 
(Temple C) 

Apollon (?) 

ca. 625 


2 

Selinous 


ca. 625 


3 

Athens 


CO. 600 

E. : (?) Zeus hghting 'I'v- 


(Acropolis) 



[)hon: 1 lerakh s light- 
ing serpent. 





W. (?) : 1 lerakles fight- 





ing Triton; Kerko- 
I'cs (?) 

4 

Athens 


CO. 600 

E. (?): llerakh's fighting 


( Acropolis) 



llyilra. 

W.(?): Ilerakh's tight- 





ing Triton. 

5 

Assos 


VI (umt. (?) 



GjMet;i[ioiituiii Apollon 
7; Aigina Athena 


8 


Athens 

(Acropolis) 


9 


Delphi 


I 

1 

1 


Athena 


Apollon 


10 tSclinous 
(Temple F) 

11 Olympia Zeus 


VI cent. C() Subject unkno\V)\ 
ca. G.gO (?) K. A W. : ('omhats of 
Oreeks ami 9’rojans ; 
Athena iT\ (‘ciitre. 
m. r).gO(?) E. (?); < lig.intomachy, 
inclmling .\thcna (in 
centre ?) 

VI cent. after E. : Apollon, Artemis, 
•')48 Leto. Muses. 

W. : Dionysos, Thyi- 
ads, Setting Sun, f/c. 

VI cent. 

ca. 460 E. : Preparations for 
chariot-race of Pc- 
( lops and Oinomaos; 

I Zeus as arbiter in 
' centre. 

W. : Centauromachy ; 
Apollon (?) in centre. 
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Sculptures ofExteriorFrieze 


Other 

Sculptured Decorations. 


E. ; ill centre, two quadrigae 
wnth unidcntitied tigs., also' 
Perseus slaying Medusa, He-| 
rakles carrying Iverkopes, etc] 
VT. : Subjects unknown. i 

2'Europa on bull, winged sphinx,! 

I etc. 

3| 


5 E. (and "iV. ?) : Pair of sphinxes,^ Exterior architrave : pairs 


Centaur, wild hog, man pursu- 
ing woman, two men in com- 
bat, etc. \ 


6 

TiTsone. 


of sphinxes in centre of E. \ 
Vi. fronts (’r), ITerakles and 
Triton, Ileraklos and Cen- 
taurs, symposium, com- 
bats of animals. 


10 


11 


O lTerakles killing Hydra, Bel-| 
lerophon killing Chimtera,| 
combats of gods and giants, 
etc. ! 

E. : Scenes from Gigantomachy. 


12 metopes over columns and 
ante of pronaos and opis- 
thodomos: labors of Hera- 
kles. 
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Place. i Divinity. , Date. Pediment-Sculptures. 


I 

12 Selinous Hera(?) ca. 450 (?) 
(Temple E) 


13 Athens 
(Acropolis) 


Atlieuii f-a. 445-438 E. : Birth of Athena. 

W. : Contest of Athena 
and Poseidon for At- 
tika. 


14 Siinion Athena co.. 435 (?) 


15 Athena ca. 435 (?) E. & W. : Lost; sub- 

jects unknown. 


) 


*16i Athens 
(Acropolis) 

Athena 

Nike 

ca. 432 

None 

17 Kroton 

Ilera 

V cent., 
2d half 

Undescribed. 

18 Agrigentum 
lo! Bassae 

Zeus 

V cent., 
before 405 

1 

1 


Apollon 

: ca. 425 (?) 

1 

None. 

i 

i 
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1 Sculptures OFExTEK.ioRli'RiEZE 


Other 

Sculptured Decorations. 


12 


Ts’one. 


13 


14 


E. : Gigantomachy ; 


over central intercolumnia-; 
tion. 

W. : Aniazononiachy. 

S. : Gentaurotnachy and 8Cvon| 
scenes from Iliupersis. 

N. : Iliupersis and nine scenes 
from Gentauroinachy. 


Metopes over pronaos : Herak- 
j les and Amazon, Zeus and 
I Hera, Artemis and Akta- 
• I ion, etc. 

■Metopes over opisthodomos : 
I Athena and Enkelados, etc. 
Athena Ionic frieze around cella, pro- 


naos and opisthodomos : 
Panathenaic procession. 


Ionic frieze on four inner sides 
of E. vestibule, between 
pronaos and outer columns : 
Gigantomachy, including 
Athena (over entrance to 
pronaos (?h Centaurom- 
achy, exploits of Theseus. 


15 


*16 


|E. : Labors of Herakles. 

A S., at E. end (^four metopes 
on each side) : c.xploits of 
Theseus. 

E. : assemblage of gods, Athena 
in centre. 

N". W. S. : battle-scenes. 


Ionic frieze over pronaos 
and across pteroma : battle 
scene. 

Ionic frieze over opistho- 
domos, Contauromachy. 


17 


18 

19 


E. : Gigantomachy. 
W. : Iliupersis. 
liSTone. 


Metopes over pronaos : Apol- 
line and Dionysiac scenes. 
Interior cella-frieze : Ama- 
zonomachy, Centauroma- 
cliy (Apollon and Artemis 
represented.) 
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Place. 

Divinity. 

Date. 




B. C. 

20 

1)1 -ar ..Vrgos 

ITera 

ca. 420. 

*21 

^Vtliena 

(Acropolis) 

Ercehtlnms 

• 420-408 

*22 

Locri 

Epizepliyrii 


V cent., 
latter jiart 

1 

*23, Samothraee 

Cahiri 

ca. 400 

24 

Tegea 

Athena 

A lea 

IV cent., 
fimt half 

25 

E[iid;niri)s 

Asklepios 

ca. 375 (?) 

26 

Tlielio.s 

Ilerakles 

ca. 370 (?) 

*27 

Etihe.so.s 

Troad 

Artenii.s 

ca. 330 

*28 

Apollon 

ISniiidlu'Us 

HI cent. 

*29 

Magnesia 

Artemis 

Ill cent. 

30 

kSaniothrace 

Cahiri 

Ill cent. 

Ill cent. 

t31 

Lagina 

ITckate 


32 

Ilium 

Novurn 

Athena [{) 

11 cent. (?) 

*33 

Teos 

Dionysos 

Roman time.s 

*34 

Knidos 

Dionysos (?) 

Roman time.c 


PEDIMEN'l'-ScULPTirRES. 


E. ; Birth of Zeus (?) 
VT. : Battle of (1 reeks 
and Trojans. (?) 


including ] )io.seuri (?) 


hunt (no divinity 
ri’prcsented.) 

'W.: ('oldest of d’elo- 
])hos and Acliille.s. 

E. ; Ck‘ntani’oniacli\'. 


;X. : Deineter seeking 
]^erse})lione (?) 
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iScuLPTuuE? oi'ExteiuorFrieze 


Otiiku 

Soul pt r u ed 1) ecok ai iox; 


20 lE.: Gigaiitoiiiacliv (?) 
jAV. : Iliupersis (?) 

*21 |lTiiintiT)ireti'd. 


*oo I 


*23 iDancino' woiiicn. 
24 1 


20 ! 

*27 j. Mythological scenes. 
*28 ,8eenes of coiiiliat. 

*20 Aiaazoiiomachy. 

30 I 


t31 


*33 

*34 


Subjects unknown. 

Helios in chariot. .Vthona and 
Enkelailos. otlier scones of. 
conihat. 

jI)iony^iac procession. i 

|j)ionysiac scenes, dc. j 
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1. Bknndorf, Me.iopcn von Selimmt^ pp. 38-50; Serradifalco, Aniichiid di 
SlciUoj II, p. 16. 

2. M ‘/tume/iti Anfi-hi, I. p. 050 ff. 

3. Bkucknlr, Athfiiische Mitthcllnngen, 1839, pp. 67 ff. ; 1890, pp. 84 ff. 

4. Meikh, Afh. Miifh., 1885, pp. 237 ff., 322 ff. 

5. Cl viiA.r. MasCc de Sr/ifpiurv, li, pp. 1 140 ff. ; Olarkp:, Report on Invr^fiqatlon^ 

(it pp. 105-121. Thi'? t<*iupli‘ hu'i been U'UalK' Id the 5>i.\lh 

century 5Ir. CKirke lunni^-i it down to about the middle of the fifth. Ills 
ariruments have not yet been puhli-hed in lull 

6. Lacava, T'ljKiiirfijia e Siortn tit M^top'mfo^ p 81. 

7. Since the inscription which wa" ai one time ‘-uppoj-ed to fix the divinity of this 
temple ha-i been di'}i )-'ied of (by Lolling, in Arch. Zniuruj^ xx.x;i ; 1874 p. 58, 
the designation i^iven abovf re.'ts solely on the pnmiiricnce ^iven to Athena in 
the ])ecliment-'calptiirC'. As for the date, the buildmi^ U as-ii>:neil by Doipfeld 
to the si.xth cent. {(Jhanpia^ Tt-.rUmnd If, p. 20). The pedinumt-'CLdpturos 
nii::ht be later, but are now conlidcntlv carried by SiudniczivA [Afh. 

188^*', l'}). 197-S; '•one* decade^ ba<'k in the sixth century 

8. S i I'D.Nii ZK A, Afh. M/ffh . I8S6. pp. 185, ff. ; Mayku. Oipnnirn and Ttfaneyi^ 
pp. 2'f0-9j. Accorditv^ to I)oki*kkld, the n»(*topes of tlii^ temph*. op some of 
them, may have been 'f ulptar(*d. 

9. PAt> . X. 19 4. Kluif.. /«/?, 184 ff. The temple «eems to h ive bc-n buit; in 

building If Al'Ctr contra Cfes , 116. is to be believed, the di'dieatioii did 

not take place till after 479. Accorduii; t'> PuU'-.ini.i<, the pediun'nt-'culptures 
were the work ot' Praxias and Andro-'th^ne'*. Tho'»o srulptuie' h'\e been 
!:;eneraliy suppu-ed to have Im'oh executed about 424. but mav have been con- 
siderably earlier, so fir a-5 PaU'.inia< i^ocs to show, 'flu* excavations now in 
pronres^ will, it i< to he hop.*«l, clear up the whole subject. 

10. BhN'.NUoiiK. Op cit , pp. ')0-52. 

11. PAl'-i . V , U), 6-9. For the date, see Dorffki.u, Ob/m/uV, Texthanil II, pp. 
19 ff Flasch, in Baurnci-tcr’-i Dt^nhntafcrf pp. 11)98-1100. 

12. Benniiork. op. cit.. pp. 53-60. The attribution of the temple to Hera rest'' on 
the dubious {ground of a single votive inscription to Hera found within the 
Celia ; op. cit , p. 34. 

13. P vus,. I. 24. 5; ^lirHAELis, Drr Parthenon., pp. 107-265; ItoiiERr, Arch. 
Zeif^ 1884, pp 47-5S; M.xver, Qitjanfen oral Tltanen, pp. 6f;(;_37Q_ 

14. F vBRK’ii's, Afh. Mitth., 1881, 338 ff. ; for the date, Dorffelo, ihal. p. 336. 

15. The so-called Thc'enm. 

16. liosN, Temple dn' yike Apierttft., pl<. 11-12; Fiiir.nKRK’H.'^, Panstcine. (od. 
Wolter-) No';. 747-760. Cn the date, see Wolters, Runner StudLcn Reinhnrd 
Kektdr ppiL'idnied, pp. 92-101. 

17. Eighth Annual Report of the Archczologicat Im^titafe <,f America, pp 42 tl. 

18. Diod Sic, xiir. 82. It is deputed whether Diod>r)s speaks of pediment- 
sculptures or metopes; see Petersen, Kun^t de^ Pli^’hUa.'^, p. 208. Note 4 
Nothini^ can he made of the existing fragments; published by Serradifalco 
Antlchitd di Sirllia, III, pi. 25. 

19. Cockerell. Temple.s <f Aegina and Baa^iney pp. 49-50, 52. 

20. Pau.' , II. 17. 3. The di-tribiition of subjects ijn'en above is that proposed by 
Dr. W aldstein, in the light of the discoveries made on the site of the Heraion 
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under his direction in the sprint of 1892. See Thirteenth Annual Report oj 
the Archceoloqicnl Institnte of America^ p. 64. 

21. Fried ERICHS, Batitieine (ed. Welters) Nos. 812-820. On the date see Mich. \elis, 
Ath. MiUh., 1889, pp .349 ff. 

22. Noihie, deijli Scavi, 1890. pp. 25.j— 57 ; Petersex, Bull, dell’ htituto, 1890, pp. 
201-27. 

23. CoNZE, etc., Arch. U>iter.<<i>r/niniien auf Sinnofhrnhr, ii, pp. 1.3-14, 23-2.5. 

24. Paus., VIII. 45. 4-7; Treu, .1M. Mi/th., 1881, pp. .393-423; Weil, in 
BanmelsU'r\ Dcnkntaler, 1666-69. 

25. ’E(p'rjpepis ’ ApxaidKoyiK'p, 1884, pp. 49—60; 188-5, pp. 41—44. For the date see 
Fouc.art, [iiill. lie eorr. helUn , 1890, pp .589-92. 

26. Pal's., i.v. 11. 4. The date iiivi n above conforms to the view of Brunx, 
Stizuni/'.ber. d. Munch. Ahndemie, 18.80, pp. 43-5 O'. 

27. Wood, DLcncerlen at E/iht'i.H't, p. 271. 

28. Antiijuitles of Ionia, iv. p 4'i. .Mr. Pullan is inclined to date the temple after 
Alexander; Prof. Jliddleton somewhat earlier (Smifh'e, Diet, of Antiq., 3d ed., 
II, p 785). 

29. ClaRAC, MaUe. de Scnlptare. ii, pp 1 19:’- 12.3;’. ; pis, 117C-.T. Additional 
pieces of the I'lieze have reeeiitlt been found in the course of excavations con- 
ducted by the (ierrnan Arehicdooical Institute. The date given above for the 
building is that .suggested b\ PoRffELD, .Uh. Mitth., 1891, pp. 204-5. Most 
of the sculpture is generally rcgaided a- of much later date. 

30. CoxzE, etc , Uiifer.sHchaniien naf Samothrahe, I, pp. 24-7. 43-4. 

31. Newtox, Diicoreries at HiibcacnaKsiin. etc , II, pp. 5.54-67. 

32. IMavkr, Giqanten nnd Titanen, 370-71. 

33. Antiquities of Ionia, iv, pp. 38-9. 

34. Newtox, Diecoverie.s at llidicarna-isus, etc , II, pp. 449—50, 633. 



PAPERS OF THE A^fElMCAX SCHOOL OF CLASSP AL 
STri>rES AT ATHENS. 

THE PELATION OF THE ARCHAIC,’ I’EDIMENT 
PHHHEFS FICOM THE ACICOPOLIS To 
VASE-LA INTI NO. 


[i'l.ATH I.] 


From o'lo jjiiint (.if view it i' :i nil.-forfuno in the .'tiKly of 
arOiuMioii’y that, tvirh the proyiV" of (.■xcavatioii, fi’c-li ili^cow ricri 
arc contiiuially lii'itiy tiiado. If only ilic cviilcncc of tlio facl.- 
all ill, till' (.'U'c iniyht lie 'iiininocl ii|i and a linal jiidoinont ]iro- 
iKjuiii'L'il on [loin*' in di'jiiitc. .V if i>. llio aMot sdiolar iniist 
fed caiitioim about (■.\|)r<“''ino; a doeideil opinion: for the whole 
fabric of hi.-; arLfunient may he ovcrliiriicd any day by the iiimarth- 
iIl^• of a fragiin.mt of [lottery or a 'Ciil|itmvd head. '’I'eais ae:o. it 
was ea'V to demointratc tin.- ab.-iirdin' <.)f any theory of polycliroiiu' 
decoration. The few who dared t(didie\'e riiat the < fredc tem]»le 
was not in every [lart a-; white a-; tin.- original marble subiccted 
themselves to the [litying scorn of their fellow^. ( )n]y the discov- 
eries of recent yeans have hrouyht prool' too [lO'itive to be irain- 
said. The [irocess of nnleui’tiiny and throwing over old and 
cherished notions is always hard: [ierha[)S it has been especially so 
in ardneoloe'y. 

The thorony:!! investigati(.in of the soil and rock of the .Vcro- 
poli.s lately finished by the Greek (.foyernment has brought to lie^tit 
so much that is new and strange that definite ex[ilanations and 
conclusions are still far away. The pedinient-ndiefs in jioros 
which now occupy the second and third rooms of the Acropolis 
Museum have already been somewhat fully treated, especially in 
their architectural bearings. Dr. Bruckner of the German Institute 
28 
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has written a full monograph on the suhjeet,* and it has also been 
fully treated by Leehat in the Hcruc Archtohyjiqoe.’- Shorter papers 
have appeared in the JimJaibinfien by Studniczba^ and P. J. 
Meierd I>r. draldstein in a recent peripatetic lecture suggested a 
new j)oint of view in the conneetion between these reliefs and Greek 
vase-paintings. It is this suggestion that I have tried to follow 
out. 

The gi'ou])s in (pu-stion are too well known to need a detailed 
deseri{)ti(>n here, d’he tirst/' in a fairly gcjod stati' of preservation, 
represents llerakles in his eonfliet with the Hydra, and at the left 
lolaos, his charioteer, as a spectator, ('orresponding to this, is the 
second groupd with llerakles overpowering the Triton; hut the 
whole of this is so damaged tliat it is scarcely recognizable. Then 
there are two larger pediments in much higher relief, the one’^ 
repeating the scene of llerakles and the Triton, the other* repre- 
senting the three-headed Typhon in conflict, as supposed, with 
Zeus. All four of theso groups have hoen reconstructed from a 
giX'at number of fragmeuts. Many moi’c pieces whicdi are to he 
seen in these two rooms of the .Musvum surely belonged to the 
original works, tliiiugli their relations and position cannot ho deter- 
mined. d'he circumstances of their discovery between the south 
supporting-wall of the Parthenon and Tvimon s inner Acropolis 
wall make it certain that we are dealing with pre-Persian art. It 
is quite as certain, in spite of the tragmentary condition of the 
remains, that thev were pedimcutal compositions and the earliest 
of the kind yet known. 

The tirst question which presents itselt in the present considera- 
tion is : Why should these pcdimental groiqis follow vase paint- 
ings ? AVe might sav that in vases we have practically the first 
products of Greek art: and further we might show resemblances, 
more or less material, hetwmen these archaic relii ls and vase pict- 
ures. Put the proof of anv connccti<">n between the two would 
still be wanting. Here the discoveries made by the Germans at 

> Mitth. deutsch. arch. Inxi. Aihen.. XIT, p. 67 ; XV, p. 84. ' Rev. Arch., xvii, p. 
S04 ; xvni, pp. 12, 137. Aihen., xi, p. 61. *x, pp. 237, 322. Cf. Studniczka, 

Jahrbuch deutsch. arch. Inst., I, p. 87; Purgold, -ApxaiohoyiKli. 1884, p. 147, 

1885, p. 2S4. ^ Mitth. Aihen., x, cut opposite p. 237 ; 'E^wepis, 1884, Trivof 7. 

« Mitth. Aihen., xi, Tnf. Ii. ’’ Idem, xv, Taf. ii. * Idem, xiv, Taf. ii, in. 
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Olympia and confirmed by later researches in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, are of the ntmost importance.® In the Byzantine west 
wall at Olympia were found great numbers of painted terracotta 
plates which examination pi’oved to have covered the cornices of 
the Geloan Treasury. They were fastened to the ^^one by ii'on 
nails, the distance between the nail-holes in terracottas and cor- 
nice blocks corres]ionding exactly. 'I’he fact that the .'-tone, -where 
covered, was only roughly worked made tin- connection still more 
sure. These plates were, ti-ed on the cornii-e of the hmg side, and 
bounded the pediment space aiiot'e and Ik low. d’ln coi’res^iond- 
ing cyma was of the the .same material ami similarly ih corated. 

It seems surprising that sm-h a tericmotra -heathing '-hoiild be 
a]iplied on a structure of stone. For a woo<ien building, on the 
other hand, it would be altogether natural. It was possible to 
protect wooden columns, ardiitraves ami trigl vj ihs ti'oin the weather 
by means ot a widi.' eornici.'. I!. it '.he corir.ci it -elf could um but 
be o.'tposed, and so tiiis nnaiis of ptotc'-don wii- d,i'\-i,,.||. ( tj' 

course no visible proof of :dl thi.-' i-> :it h;md in the 'liiipe ot' wooden 
temples yet retmiining. lint l>r. I tili'plild's deinon-t ration " re- 
moves all po.'.'ihle doubt. I’an.saniiis (ell- u- that i:i the ibgaion 
at Olympia tliei'e w;is still presers'ed in his dav iin old woodiui 
column. Xow from the s;tme temple no traei' of iirehii raviu tri- 
glyph or (‘orniee has been found: :i fact th:it is true of no other 
building in Olynnua and seems to nnike it eei-hiin that here wood 
never was replaced by stone. AVlieii temple- e:inie to be built of 
stone, it scoms that this [»l;ni of terracotta eovering w;is retained 
for a time, partly from habit, jairtly bee:iuse of its line decoisitive 
efieet. But it w;is soon found Unit tmirble w;is capable of with- 
standing the wear of weather ami that the ornament eoidd be iqi- 
plieJ to it direetly.by painting. 

follinv clcwly Dr. DerplVld’s aconint unU of thioi- iIimmvith- in 

Aufigrahaiujai za O/ympirt, V, SO srg. See also /*/•., 7/v/,«,n z’cn 
Berlin, 1881. Uehrr the Veriveadung Tcrracotlen, by .Me-n. Doi:pkeli>, (Iku)EP.' 
Bokbmaxx, and Siebold. ’ 

'“Keproduced m Amgmbungen zii Olymphi, v, 71//. .xxxiv. B,vuMEr.-rER, Denk- 
mdler des klasshchen Altertums, Taf. XLV. Kayet et CoLLlG.vo.v, JhsLre de 
la Ceramique Grecque, pi. xv. 

Hi.’.turUche und phiLologische Aafsatze, Ernst Cartius gewidmet. Berlin 1884 
p. 137 seq. n 20. ti. ’ 
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In order to carry tlie investigation a step further Messrs. 
Dorpfeld, Grtiber, I’orrmann and Siehold undertook a journey 
to Gela and the neighboring- cities of iSicily anti Magna Graecia.'* 
The I’csults of tliis journey ^vere most satisfactory. Xot only 
in Gela, hut in tSyiaciise, i-'elinous, Akrai, Ivroton, Metapon- 
tum and raestuin, precisely similar terracottas were found to have 
been employed in the same 'vva}-. Furtheimore just such cyma 
pieces have been discovered belonging to other .stiuetures in Olym- 
pia and 'amid tlu- pre -rersian luins on the Acropolis of Athens. 
It is not yet jiiuveii that this method of decoration was universal 
or even widesj)read in (ireeee; hut of course the fragile nature of 
terracotta and the fact that it was employed otily in the oldest 
structures, would make discoveries rare. 

Another importaiu ai-gunicnt is furnished by the certain use of 
tcrrueolta plates a- ac i ot, tia. I‘ausanias meuiions such aeroteria 
on the tstoa I’usileios on the agora of Athens. I’liuy'" .-ays that 
such works cevisTed down to his day. and speaks of their groat 
anticjuity. Foitunutel' a notulde \anii)le has heeTi pi'cserved in 
the aeioti riuni of the gahh of the lleraion at Gl\m}>ia.'“ a great 
disk of clay over se\cn leet in diameter. It forms a ]iart. says 
l)r. I)c)i‘iifeld. of the olde-st artistic roof consttticliou that lias re- 
mained to us I'rom (ife-ek aiitiipiity. That is, the original material 
of the aeroteria was the same used in the whole covering of the 
roof, namely terracotta. The gargotles also, which later were 
always of stone, were originally of terracotta. Further we find 
reliefs in terracotta pierced with nail-holes and evidently intended 
for the covering of various wooden objects; sometimes, it is sate 
to say, tor wooden sareoiihagi. Here appears clearly the connec- 
tion that these works may have had with the later relicts in marble. 

To make now a deiinitc* apjilication, it is evident that the con- 
nection between vase-paintings and piiinted terracottas must from 
the nature of the case he a very close one. Hut when these terra- 
cottas are found to rc iuodtice throughout the exact designs and 
figures of vase-paintings, the line between the two fades away. 
All the most familiar one ' .. uts of vase technic recur again and 

^ Cf. supra, Profframm zum W'wckelmmmsfeste. “l, 3. 1. 

*5 His. Nat., XXXV, 158. Ausgrabuvgen zu Olympia, v, 35 and Taf. xxixiv. 
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again, maeanders, palmettos, Intnsos, the scale and lattice-work 
patterns, the bar-and-tooth ornament, besides spirals of all descrip- 
tions. In execution, also, the parallel is quite as close. In the 
great acroterium of the Ileraion, for example, the surface was first 
covered ^\•ith a dark varnisb-like coating on wliicb the drawing 
was inci^ed dijwn to the original clay. Then the outlines were 
filled in black, red and whitie Here the bearing becomes clear of 
an incidental remark of I’au^anias in liis description of (ilynqiia. 
lie savs (V. 10.): ev 8s ’0\y/i7ria (of tlic Zeus temple) XefSq'f 
eTTi^^pvao'; eVt €KaaT(p tou opipov Tfo irepcLTL eniicaTai. That is 
originally acroteria were only vases set up at the apex and on 
the end of the g;d)le. Xaturally enough the later terracottas 
would keep close to the old tradition. 

It is interesting also to find relief-work in terracotta as well aa 
painting on a jilane surface. .Vn example where color and relief 
thus unite, which cmues from a tenqilc in (.’acre,*" might very well 
have lieui cijpicd from a va-e design. It represents a tiunale fice 
in relief.as occurs so often in (ii'eck pottery, surrounded by an or- 
nament of lotus, mueander and palinette. Such a raised surfaci' is 
far from unusual ; and we seem to find here an intermediate stage 
between painting and siuilptuiv. The step is indeed a slight one. 
A terracotta figurine'^ from Tarentum helps to make the connec- 
tion complete. It is moulded fully in the rouml. hut by way of 
adornment, in close agreement with the tradition of vase-painting, 
the head is wrearhod with rosettes and crowned by a single pal- 
mette. So these smaller covering jdatos just spoken of, which 
were devoted to minor uses, recall continually not only the identical 
manner of representation but the identic.'al scenes of vase paint- 
ings. — such favorite subjects, to cite only one exanqile, as the meet- 
ing of Agamemnon's children at his tomb. 

From this point of view, it does not seem inq)Ossible that pedi- 
mental groups might have fallen under the influence of vase 
technic. The whole architectural adornment of tin* oldest 
temple was of pottery. It covered the cornice of the sides, com- 
pletely bounded the pedimental space, above and below, and finally 


” Arch. Zeifung, xxix, 1872, Tnf. 41 ; Ratet et CoLLiayo.v, HiR. Ceram. 
Orecque, fig. 143. Arch. Zeitung, 1882, Taf. 13. 
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crowned the whole structure in the acroteria. It would surely 
be strange if the pediinental group, framed in this way by vase 
designs, were in no way influenced by them. The painted decora- 
tion of these terracottas is that of the bounding friezes in vase- 
pictures. The vase-painter employs them to frame and set oft’ the 
central scene. M iglit not the same end have been served by the 
tei'racottas on the temple, with reterence to the scene within the 
typauum 't We must remember, also, that at this early time 
the seu][)t<)r's art was in its infiincy while painting and the 
ceramic art had reached a considerable development. Even if all 
analogy did not lead the other way, an artist would shrink from 
trying to fill up a pediinoTit with statues in the round. The most 
natural method was also the easiest for him. 

On the question of the original character of the pedimental group, 
the Ueraion at Olympia, [irobably the oldest Greek columnar struc- 
ture known, furnishes important light. Pausanias says nothing 
whatever of any pedimental figures. Of course his silence does not 
prove that there were none; but with all the finds of acroteria, 
terracottas and the like, no trace of any sudi sculptures was dis- 
covered. The inference seems certain that the pedimental decora- 
tion, if present at all, was either of wood or of terracotta, or was 
merely painted on a smooth surface. The weight of authority 
inclines to the last view. It is held that, if artists had become 
accustomed to carving pedimental groups in wood, the first exam- 
ples that we have in stone would not show so great inability to 
deal with the conditions of pedimental composition. If ever the 
tympanum was sim|)ly painted or filled with agrouj) in terracotta, 
it is easy to see why the tlishion died and why consequently we can 
bring forward no direct [ir()of to-ilay. It w:is simply that only 
figures in the round can satisfy the icspiirements of a pedimental 
composition. I’he strong shadows thrown by the <'ornice, the dis- 
tance from the spectator, and the height, must combine to confuse 
the lines of a scene painted on a plane surface, or even of a low 
relief. So soon as this waus discovere<l and so soon as the art of 
sculpture found itself able to supply the want, a new period in 
pedimental decoration began. 

Literary evidence to support this theory of the origin of pedi- 
ment sculpture is not lacking. Pliny says in his Natural History 
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(XXXV. 156.) : Laudat ( Van'O) et PasUdm qui plasticoi maJnm cada- 
turceet statmrice. sculpturaeque dixit et mm esset m oynnihus his smnmus 
nihil unquam fecit antequam Jinxif.. Also (xxxiv. 35.) : Si/niUtudines 
exprimendi quae prima fuerit rndgo, in ea qumn pladk-eu (jrraevi rocant 
did convmienthis erit, etenim prior quom statvaria fait. In botli these 
cases the meaning of “ plasticen ’’ is clearly working, that is, mould- 
ing, in clay. Pliny, again (xxxv. 152.), tells ns of the Corinthian 
Butades : Butadxs invention est rvhricam addere nut ex rubra crctn 
fivgere, primusque personas teqularum extremis imbricibus injuisuit, 
quae inter initia prostypa vocoA'it, posfea idem ectjjpa fecit, hine et 
fastigia t.emplorum orta. The phrase hine et fast igin temjibnum or la. 
has heen bracketed by some editors because they could not believe 
the fact which it stated. Fastigia may from the whole connection 
and the Latin mean “ pediments." This i.s (piite in accord with 
the famous passage in Pindar,'^ attributing to the Corinthians the 
invention of pedimental composition. Here then we have stated 
approximately the conclusion which seems !»t least ])rolial)le on 
other grounds, namely, that the tymjianum of the pediment was 
originally filled with a group in teriacotta, heyoml doubt painted 
and in low relief. 

But if we a.ssume that the i>cdiiheutal group could have orig- 
inated in this way, wo must he [U-eparod to explain the course of 
its development up to the pediments of Aegina and the Parthenot\. 
in which we tind an entirely ditferciit principle, namely, the tilling 
of these tym])ana with figures in tin? round. It is maintained hv 
some scholars, notably by Koepp,^ that no conm'ction can he 
established between high relief ami low relief, much lc'^- between 
statues entirely in the round and low relief. High relief follows 
all the principles of sculpture, while low relief may almo>r b(‘ con- 
sidered a,s a branch of the painter's art. But this view seems 
opposed to the evidence of the facts. For there still exists a 
continuous series of pedimental grou[>s, tirst in low relief dK'n in 
high relief and finally standing altogether frci' from the back- 
ground, and becoming sculpture in the round. Kxamples in low 
relief are the Hydra pediment from the Acropolis atul the pedi- 
ment of the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, which, on artistic 


** Olymj)., XIII, 21. 


Jahrbuch deutschen nn-hnnl. Imtiiuts. ii, US 
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grounds, can be set down as the two earliest now in existence. Then 
follow, in order of time and development, the Triton and T;v’phon 
pediments, in high relief, from the Acropolis ; and after the.se the 
idea of relief is lost, and the pediment heeonies merely a space 
destined to he adorned with statuary, fan we reasonably believe 
that the Hydra and Triton pediments, standing side by side 07 i the 
Acropolis, so close to each other in time and in techni''. owe tlieir 
origin to entirely different motives, merely tor the reason that the 
figures of one stand further out from the background than those 
of the other ? Is it not easier to sii{>pose that the higher reliefs, 
as they follow the older low reliefs in time, are developed from 
them, than to assume that ju.-;t at the dividing-line a new principle 
came into operation ? 

It is a commonplace to .say tliat sciilpture in relief is only one 
branch of painting, ('onze-' [mblishes a se|iuhliral monument 
which ^eems to him to mark the fir-t .'tage of growth. The 
surface of the figure ami tin# of tbe ■'iirrounding gi’ound 
remain tlie same: they are separated oniy by a sliallow incised 
line. Couze says of it; •■The tracing ol' the outline is no tnore 
than, and is in fact e.\a»-rly tlie same a>. the tracing employed 
by the (freek vase-painter wlien he oiitiinccl his figure with a 
brush full of black paint betinv he filled in with black the 
ground i’.bout it." The next step naturally is to cur away the 
surface outside and beyond the figure--: the rcpre^(•tltation is t,till 
a picture except in the clearer nnirkiug of the boiinding-line. 
The entire further gronuh and develo|iment of the (frcck relief is 
in the direction of rounding these line- and ol' detaching the relief 
more and more from the back surface. This primitiv'c pictnreMpie 
method of treatment is found as well in high relief a.s in low. 
IIow then can the process of development be difi'erent for the 
two? I quote from FriedrichsAVolfcrs^^ on the metopes of the 
temple of Apollon a't Selinous, which are distinctly in high relief: 
“ The relief of these works stands v.-ry near to the origin of relief- 
style. The surface of the figures i- kept flat througliout, although 
the effort to represent them in their full roundness is not to be 

Das Relief bei den Griechen. Sitzunfjs-BericAle der Hej'liner Akademk^ 1882, ofiT. 

Oipsabgiisse antiker Bild^neei'kr.^ Nos. 149-lol 
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mistaken. Only later were relief-iigures rounded on the front 
and sides after the manner of free figures. Originally, whether 
in high or in low relief, they were flat forms, modelled for the 
plane surface whose ornament they were to be.'’ As the sculptured 
works were brought out further and further from the background, 
this background tended to disappear. It was no longer a distinctly 
marked surface on which the figures were ])rqiected, but now 
higher and now lower, serving oidy to liold the figures together. 
When this point was reaclasl, the entire se[iaration of the ligures 
from one another and from the background, became ea>y. d’hat is, 
the change in conception is an easy- step by which the relief was 
lost and free-standing figures substituted. This process of change 
was especially rapid in pedimontal groujis, for the reason stated 
above. The pediment field from it-s ar<-hitectouie conditions was 
never suited to decoration in relief. Hut we find from the works 
before us that such a system was at least attempted, that jminting 
and an increased projection of relTcf were employed as aids. \\T are 
bound to seek a logical e.vplanation of the facts and of their be;ir- 
ing on the later history of art. and it is safer to assume a process 
of regular development than a series of anomalous changes. Koepp 
{cf. supra), for e.\am[)lo, assumes that these two j)ediments in low 
relief arc simply exceptions to the general rule, accounting for 
them by the fact that it was difficult to workout high reliefs fi-oin 
the poros stone of which they were made. He scems to forget 
that the higher reliefs from the Acropolis are of the same poros. 
This material in fact appears to have been chosen by the artist 
because it was almost us easy to incise and carvi' as the wood and 
clay to which he had been accustomed. The monuments of latiT 
Greek art give no hint of a distinction to be drawn between hie-h 
and low relief ATe find on the .same stele figures bart'lv attached 
to the ground, and others in mere outline. If then there are reasons 
for finding the origin of pedimental decoration in a plane or low- 
relief composition of terracotta, made more effective both bv a 
framing of like material and technic, and by the acroteriaat either 
extremity and above, then the process of develoimient which leads 
at length to the pediments at Aegina and the I’arthenon becomes 
at once easy and natural. AVe note first the change from terra- 
cotta to a low painted relief in stone, then this relief becomes, 
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from the necessities of the case, higher and higher until finally it 
gives place to free figures. 

K ceramic art really did exert such an influence on temple- 
sculpture, we should be able to trace analogies in other lines. 
The most interesting is found in the design and execution of 
sepulchral monumenrs. MilehluHucr’^ is of the opinion that the 
tomb was not origin.illy marked by an u[)rig!it slab with sculptured 
figures, lie finds what he thinks tlie oldest represiaitation of 
sepulchral ornaTiient in a black-tigmvd vase of riie so-called “pro- 
thesis class. Here are two woiiien weeping ./bout a sepulchral 
mound on which re.-ts an amphora of like form to the one that 
bears the scene. Hi' maintains then that sucii a prothesis vase 
was the first sepulchral momunent, that thi> wa.- later rejdaced by 
a vase of the .-r.ame ilcscriptiou in marble, of coarse on ac, ount of 
the fragile nature of pottery. For this reason, too, we find no 
certain proof ot' the f.sct in tlie old tombs, tiioiigh Dr. Wolters-'® 
thinks that the dis'-o\ery of frag'inents of vases on undisturbed 
tondts makes the cu'c a very ^ti'ojig one. The u.se of such vases or 
urns (;f marble for tliis ])urpose became very prevalent. They are 
nearly always without •u'luunenr. save for a single stnall grouji, in 
relief oi- sometimes in color, representing the dead and the be- 
reaved ones. A very evident connecting-link between those urns 
and the lati r sepulchral stele apjiears iti monurneitts which show 
just such urns projecteil in relief u[>on a plane surface. The relief ia 
sometimes bounded by the outlines of the urn itself,^® sometimes a 
surrounding background is indicated. In many cases this back- 
ground assumes the form of the ordinary sepulchral stele. The 
Central Museum at Athens is e>iieeially rich in exam[ile3 of this 
kind. On two steles which 1 have noticed there, three urns are 
represented side by side. A still more interesting specimen ia 
a stone so divided that its lower part is occupied by an urn in 
relief, above which is sculptured the usual scene of parting. This 

^ Mitth. Aiken., v, 164. 

Monument i deW Inst., vm. tav. v. 1. g. h. : found near Cape Kolias; at 
present in the Polytechnic Sluseum at Athens. 

“ Attiseke Grabvasen, a paper read before the German Institute in Athens, Dec. 9, 
1890. 

“Examples are Nos. 2099 and 2100 in the archaic room of the Louvre. I 
remember having seen nothing similar in any other European museum. 
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scene has its iionnal place as a relief or a drawing in color on the 
surface of the urn itself; here, where the step in advance of 
choosing the plane stele to bear the relief seems already taken, 
the strength of tradition still asserts itself, and a similar group is 
re])eated on the rounded face of the urn below. The transition to 
the more common tljrm of sepulchral monument has now become 
easy ; but the characteristic.-' which point to its gene-^is in the 
funeral vase are still prominent. 

This jiroi'css of development, .-o far ar- can be judged from e.xist- 
ing types, reaches down to the beginning of tlu' fourth century 
B. C. Steles of a different class are found, dating from a jieriod 
long Ijefore this. In-tcad of a group, they bear only the dead 
man in a way to siiggc't hi-- position or vocation during life. .Ml 
slurw di-tinctly a elingiiii;' io tlie technic ot' ceramic art. Sculptur(.'(l 
steles and others merely p.iinte<l e.xi^t si<le by ^ide. The best 
known of the latter ela-" is the Ly'ea.' stele, in the ('entral .Musiaim 
at .Mheiis. .Maiiv moi'" of the same sort have beim di-eoviTed, 
differing ti'om their vase predecessors in material and form, but 
keeping to the old prim-i|iles. The outlines, tiir examjile. are first 
incisi-d, and then tin- pietuix* is finished with color, d'he .\ristion 
stele may be taken as an example of the second order. Ifelief 
plays here the leailing' part: but it must still be assisu-d by jiaint- 
ing, while tlu' re>emhlanee to vase-tiguix's in position, arrange- 
ment of clothing, I'l'ojiortion and profile, remains as elo'C as in the 
simjily painted stele. .\n ever pivseiit feature, also, is the palmetto 
acrotei-ium. treated in eonveiitional ceramic .style. Loc'i-hke 
thinks that the origin of red-figured pottery is to be fouml in 
the dark ground and light coloring of these steh-s. \\dietlHT 
the o|iinion be cori’ect or not, it points to a verv close connection 
between the two forms of art. 

The influence of ceramic decoration spread still further. Large 
numbers of steles and ba-ses for votive ofterings have been dis- 
covered on the .Acropolis, which alike rejieat (ner and over again 
conveniional vasc-iiatterns, and show the use of incised lines and 
other peculiarities of the technic of potterv.-^ 

As to specific resemblances between the ])ediments of the Acro- 
polis and vase-iuctures. the subjects of all the groups are such 

Milth. IV, m. BOKUM.VXN, Jahrhuch des InsfHvts, in, 274 
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as appear very frequently on vases of all periods. About seventy 
Attic vases are known which deal with the contest of Herakles 
and Triton. One of these is a hydria at present in the Berlin 
Museum, Jlo. 1900.-^ Herakles is represented astride the Triton, 
and he clasps him with both arms as in the Acropolis group. 
The Triton’s scaly length, his fins and tail, are drawn in quite the 
same way. It is very noticeable that on the vase the contortions 
of the Triton’s body seem much more violent; here the sculptor 
could not well follow the vase-painter so closely. It was far easier 
for him to work out the figure in milder curves ; but he followed 
the vase-type as closely as possible. On the other hand, if the 
potter had copied the pedimental group the copy could perfectly 
well have been an exact one. The group is very similar also to a 
scene in the Assos frie/.o, with regard to which I quote from 
Friedrichs-AVoltcrs : “It ccuTcsponds to the oldest Greek vase- 

paintings, in which we find beast fights borrowed from Oriental 
art, united -with Greek myths and represented after the Greek 
manner.” This frieze is ascribed to the sixth century B. c., and is 
not much later than our pediments. 

For the Hydra pediment, there exists a still closer parallel, in 
an archaic ('orinthiau amphora, published by Gerhard.®' Athena 
appears liere as a spectator, though she has no ])art in the pedi- 
mental group; but in every other point, in the drawing of the 
Hydra, of Herakles and lolaos, the identity is almost complete. 
Athena seems to have been omitted, because the artist found it 
difticult to introduce another figure in the narrow space. Evi- 
dontlv the vase must have represented a type known to the sculp- 
tor and copied by him. 

For the Tyjdion pediment, no such close analogies are possible, 
at least in the form and arrangement of figures. It would seem 
tliat this is so simply because no vase-picture of this subject that 

^Published bv Gerhard, Auserlesene griechische Va'^enbilder^ No. Ill ; Raykt 
et CoLLiGNON, Hist. Ceram. Grecque, tig 57, p. 125. In the National Mu.-eum at 
Naples, No. 3419, is a black-figured amphora which repeats the same scene. The 
drawing and position of the two contestants is just as <m the Berlin vase, the Triton 
seeking with one hand to break Herakles’ hold about his neck, while with the other 
he holds a fish as attribute. Athena stands cdose by, watching the struggle. 

Gipsabgusse aniiker Bildwerke, Nos. 8-12. 

Auserlesene Vasenbilder^ Nos. 95, 96. 
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we know so far answer’s the conditions of a pedimental group 
that it could be used as a pattern. In matters of detail, a. hydria 
in Munich, ISTo. 125,^' ofters the best illustration. For example, 
the vase-painting and the relief show quite the same treatment of 
hair, heard and wings in the figure of Tvphon. 

Speaking moi’e generally, we find continually in the pediments 
reminiscences of ceramic drawing and treatment. The acroteria, 
painted in black and red on the natural surface of poros stone, 
take the shape of palmettos and lotuse.s. The cornices above and 
below are of clay or poros, painted in just such designs as ap{)ear 
on the Olympian terracottas; and these designs ai-e fre(piently 
repeated in the sculjitures themselve.s. The feathers of Typhon's 
wings are conventionally represented by a scale-pattern ; the arc 
of the scales h;is been drawn with conqia.ss ; we observe still the hole 
left in the centre by the leg of the compass. The larger [linions iit 
hte cuds of the wings have been outlined regularly by inci>eil lines, 
and then tilled u[) with color. All this is as like the treatnumt of 
vase-figures, ius it uidike anything else in pbustic art. In the I'oirniT 
the scale-pattern is used conventionally to denote almost anything. 
Fragments of vtuses found on the Acropolis itself picture wings in 
just this way; or it may be Athena's aegis, the fleece of a sheep 
or the earth’s surtiice that is so represented. On the body of the 
Triton and the richidna of th(‘ jiediments no :ittem|it is made to 
indiciite movement and contortion by the position of the scales; it 
is everywhere the lifeless <;onvcntioniility of tirchaic vase-drawing. 
In sculptured represontiitions the scab! (h^vice is droppial, and with 
it the rigid regularity in the ordeiing of the [anions. Further, in 
drawing the scales of the Triton, the artist has dro[)})c(l usual 
patterns and copied exactly a so-called bar-ornament which dec- 
orates the cornice just over the [»ediment. Here again hi- choosea 
one of the most common motives on va.ses. I’or the bodv of the 
Echidna, on the other hand, it is the so-called lattice-work pattern 
which represents the scale covering, — a pattern cmjdoyed in viises 
for the most varied purposes, and found on the earliest t'y[)riote 
pottery. Even the roll of the snake-bodies of Typhon seema 
to follow a conventional spiral which we find on old Rhodian 
ware. 


Ibid., No. 237. 
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The outlining and coloring of the figures is most interesting. 
The poros stone of the reliefs is so soft that it could easily be 
worked 'swtli a knife ; so incised lines are constantly used, and 
regular geometrical designs traced. Quite an assortment of colors 
is employed : black, white, red, dark brown, apparent green, 
and in the Typhon group, blue. It is very noticeable that these 
reliefs, unlike the others which in general furnish the closest 
analogies, the metopes of the teniple at Helinous and the pediment 
of the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, have the ground unpainted. 
This is distinctly after the manner of the oldest Greek pottery 
and of archaic wall paintings. Herein they resemble also another 
archaic pedimeutal relief, found near the old temple of Dionysos 
at Athens, and re[iresentiug just such a procession of satyrs and 
moinads as appears so often on vases. 

To give a local halfitation to the class of [)Ottery which most 
nearly influenced the artist of these reliefs, is not easy. I’erhaps 
it is a reasonable conjecture to make it Kamiros of Khodes. 
Kamiros ware slu.iws Just such an admi.xtnre of oriental and 
geometrical designs as characterizes our ]iediments. Strange 
monsters of all kinds are represented there: while in the reliefs 
before us a goodlv number of such monsters are translated to 
Greek soil. 

American School of Classical Studies, 

Athens, Xov. 10, 1891. 


C’art.eton L. Hrownson. 
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[Plate II-IIL] 


The small cireular Corinthian oditiee, called among the common 
people the Lantern of Diogenes,’’ and erected, a.s we know from 
the inscriptioiP on the arehitrave, to commemorate a choragic 
victory won by Ly^ikrates, son of Lysitheides, with a hoy-chorus 
of the tribe Akamantis, in tire archonship of Enainetos (b. c. d:;.') 4), 
has long been oiu' of the most familiar of the lesser launains of 
ancient Athens. The monument was originally crowtied by the 
tripod which was the prize of the successful chorus, and it iloubtless 
was one of many buildings of similar character along the famous 
“ Street of Tripods."’ Lt is the aim of this jiaper to show, that the 
earliest publications of the scul[(tured reliefs on this inonument 
have given a faulty re|)rcsentation of tliem, owing to the trans- 
position of two sets of tigures ; that this mistake has been rejieated 
in most subseipieut laiblications down to our day; that inferences 
deduced therefrom have in so far been vitiated : and that new 
instructive facts concerning Creek composition in sculpture can 
be derive(l from a corrected rendering of the original. 

Although we are not now concerned cither with the subsc(pient 
fortunes of the monument and the story of its preservation, or 
with its architectural features and the various attempts which 

' It 0 a ploa^ure to ackiiowledi^i! my obligations to the Director of llic School, Dr. 
AYaldUein, who has kindly as>htej me in the preparation of this paper by personal 
suggestion.s. 

’ This d les not exclude the tolerably well-attested fact, that the name “ Lantern 
of Diogenes ” formerly belonged to another similar building near by, which had dis- 
appeared by 1076. » C. 1. G. 221. ♦ CJ. Pau.s., i, 20, 1 
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have been made to restore the original design, it may be con- 
venient to recall briefly a few of the more important facts per- 
taining to these questions. The Monument of Lysikrates first 
became an object of antiquarian interest in 1669, when it was 
purchased by the (Capuchin monks, whose mission had succeeded 
that of the Jesuits in 1658, and it was partially enclosed in their 
hospifium.^ The first attempt to explain its purpose and meaning 
was made by a Prussian soldier, Johann Georg Transfeldt, who, 
after escaping ft-om slavery in the latter part of 1674, fled to 
Athens, where he lived for more than a year.® Transfeldt de- 
ciphered the inscription, but was unable to decide whether the 
building was a “ kiiipJihn Denio->:fhi'/ri-s” or a “ Gi/innusvan a L>jsi- 
crate * * *- exstruehnn priijiter JarnitiiUii) Athenie/i-scin ex trihu Aca- 
Much more important for the interpretation of the 
monument was the visit of Dr. Jacob Spoil of Lyons, who arriv^ed 
at Athens early in the year 1676. Spon also read the inscription,* 
and, from a comparison witli other simila.r inscriptions, determined 
the true purpose of c'ditices of this class.® Finally the first volume 
of Stuart and Ue\'ett's Ant>')jinl/\-.-. of Athene, which appeared in 
1762, eonfirmod, eorrected and extemh'd Spoil's results. Pareful 
and exhaustive drawings accompanied the description of the 
monument. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century. .Vthens was visireil by many strangers from 
western Kurope, and the hospitable convent of the Capuchins and 
the enclosed “ Lantern," which at this time was used as a closet 
for books, acipiired some notoriety. Late in the year 1821, how- 
ever, during the occupation of ,\thens by the Turkish troops 
under Oiuer ITioni, tlie convent was accidentally burned, and 
its most precious treasure was liberated, to be sure, but, as may still 
be seen, sadly damaged by the fire, and what was still more 
unfortunate, left unprotected and expo.sed to the destructive mis- 
chief of Athenian street-arabs and their less innocent elders. 

Aside from some slight repairs and the clearing away of rubbish, 
the monument remained in this condition until 1867, when the 


^Spos, Voyage, ii, p. 244 ; L.ckokuk. Athinr^i. i, p. 75 and nnte 3. 
®Michaklis, iliith. Athen., I, p. 103. ’ Mitth. Ai/ien., i, p. 114. 

®Spon, III, 3, p. 21 f. '’Spox, II, p. 174. 
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French Minister at Athens, M. de Gobincau, acting on behalf of 
his government, into whose possession the site of the former mon- 
astery had fallen, employed the architect Boulanger to make such 
restorations as were necessary to save the monument from falling 
to piecesA At the same time the last remains of the old convent 
were removed, and some mea^'Urcs taken to prevent further iiijury 
to the ruin. Bepairs were again being maile under the dirci tion 
of the French .Scliuol at Athene, when [ left Greece, in April, isiii’. 

For the architectural study of the monument of Lysikrato litth 
has been done siiu e Stuart'.- time. In the \a-ar 1S4.') and in IS-')':*, 
the architect Thcoph. Haugen ma<le a new scries of drawing.- from 
the monument, and upon them ha-ed a re>torati(_ui which dithu’s 
eomewhat from that of Stuari. csp^•('ia!ly in the decoration of the 
roof. This work is disiai.— ed in the monograph of ^'on Id.kzow.’' 

Gontining our attention to tin.' sculptures of the fric/e. W( will 
O.vamine certain inacciiracic- of iletaii which li-ave hitiim-to pre- 
vailed in tlu' treatment of tl*is im[)ortant landmarlt in the hi-lory 
of decorative relief- of tlic tl.)nrth century, d’lie frieze, carved in 
low relief npoii a single block of marhle, runs eontinnonsly around 
the entire circumf.'rem'e of the structure. Its height is otdy 
.012 in. (lower, rectangular motilding) -I- .20 m. (between mould- 
ings) + .Ul-l ni. (n[iper, rounded moulding).’' It is to he noticed 
that the figures rest upon the lowm’ moulding, while they tire 
often (in tburteen cases) carried to the top of thi‘ upi)er moulding. 

The question as to the subject of the relief was a .-ore puzzle to 
the early travellers. Fere Ilahin finds 'm/c.v d/c'/r rta/;v'//,s 'frans- 
feldt, fijpiui/ivtiroririii Jiijiini.'!," which he thought nqircsented 

certain games held “ in Aif/i mi Itimtla " in honor of Demosthenes.’^ , 
Vernon (1070), who regarded the monument a- a temple of llm-- 
cules, sees his labors depicted in the sculptures of tlu; frii'ze.’^ 
Spon, while not accepting thi.s view, admitted that some, ;it 
least, of the acts of Ilcrakles were represented ; so that the building, 
apart from its monumental purpose, might also have been sacred 

’“Von Lutzow, Ze.it sr hr. fur hildende Kuait, in, pp. 2.", 2at! f. 

” Pp. 239 If., 204 tf. For another restoration of the roof rf. Semper, Per Stil vol, 
II, p 242. ‘^.\ly Own measurernents. 

VVachsmuth, Die Stndt Alhen, i, p. 7 -j7. ■* Mitth. Alhen., i, p. 113, 

“ Laborde, I, pp. 249 f. 
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to that deitj.^'^ To Stuart and Rev^ett*' is due the credit of being 
the first to recognize in these reliefs the story of Dionysos and 
the pirates, which is told first in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysos. 
In the Homeric version. Dionysos, in the guise of a fair youth 
with dark locks and purple mantle, appeal’s by the sea-shore, when 
he is espied by Tyrrhenian pirates, who seize him and hale him on 
board their ship, hoping to obtain a rich ransom. But when they 
proceed to bind him the fetters tall from his limbs, whereupon the 
pilot, recognizing his divinity, vainly endeavors to dissuade his 
comrades from their purpose. Soon the ship flows with wine; 
then a vine with hanging clusters stretches along the sail-top, and 
the mast is entwined with ivy. Too late the marauders perceive 
their error and try to head for the shore ; but straightway the god 
assumes the form of a lion and drives them, all save the pious 
pilot, terror-stricken into the sea, where they become dolphins. 

In the principal post-IIomeri(’ versions, the Tyrrhenians endo.avor 
to kidnap Dionysos under [iretext of conveying him to Xa.xos, the 
circumstances being variously relateil. Thus in the Na^ia/cd of 
Aglaosthenes (aped Htu.tx. Poet. Astronom. ii. IT), the child 
Dionysos and his companions are to be taken to the nymphs, hia 
nurses. According to Dvid,*^ the pirates find the god on the shore 
of (diios, stu[)id with sleep and wine, and bring him on board 
their vessel. On awalcing he desires to be conveyed to Haxos, 
but the pirates turn to the left, whereupon, as they give no heed to 
his remonstrances, they are changed to dolphins and leap into the 
sea. iSimilarly Servius, Ad. Va'fi. Acii., t. GT. In the FahuLe of 
Ilyginus (e.xxxiv), and in Bseudo-A{)ollodorus,o J )ionyr;os engages 
passage with the Tyrrhenians. Xonnus, however, returns to the 
Homeric story, which he has modified, extended, and embellished 
in his own peculiar way.-" These versions, to which may be added 
that of Seneca, all agree in making the scene take place on ship- 
board, and, if we except the ‘‘ ro/;i/Vr.s' ” of Aglaosthenes, in none of 
them is the god aceomiianied by a retinue of satyrs. But Bhilos- 
tratus-^ pretends to describe a [)ainting, in which two ships are 

’"Scox, II, p. IVo. "i. p- ~~. 

Met , III. 60-') ft. B'Miutheca, in. 5. 3. 

^0 Diony^., XLV. 119 ff. (Elipua, vv. 4.5.5-473. 

Imarj.. I. 19. 
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portrayed, the pirate-craft lying in ambusli for the other, wliieh 
bears Dionysos and his rout. 

In our frieze, however, the myth is represented in an entirely 
ditferent manner. The scene is not laid on shipboard, hut near 
the shore of the sea, where, as the action shows, Dionysos and his 
attendant satyrs are enjoying the contents of two large craters, 
when they are attacked by pirate.'. The satyrs who are character- 
ized as such by their tails, and in most cases (P -f i* ; 7) by the 
panther-skin, forthwith t:ikc summary vengeance ujxui their 
assailants, of whom some are l)oim l, otlnu’s beaten and burned, 
while others take refuge in tin' sea, only to be changed into dol- 
phins by the invisible power of the god. 

These modifications of the traditional form of the story have 
usually*^ been accounted for by the necessities of j)histic art : and 
this view has in it' fivor th-it the re|iresentation in sculpture of 
any of the other versions which arc known to us, would be 
attended by great ditfi -ultic' of composition, and would certaiidv 
be miK'li less effective. Jveisch. however, has sug’g(.'sti'd'‘ that this 
frieze illustrates the dithyramlms which won the jirizc on this 
occasion, and that the variations in the details (.)f the story are due 
to this. There is n<i evidi'iicc for tliis hypothesis, inasmuch as 
we have no basis ipioii which to found an analogy, and know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the i)ieco in which the chorus 
had figured. 

The general arrangement and technic of this relief, the skill 
with Avhich unity of design is preserved despite the circular form, 
the energy of the actiiui, and the variety of the grouping, have 
often been pointed out. More particulai'ly, the harmonv and 
symmetry, which the c(nn[)Osition c.xliibits, have been noticed bv 
most of the later writers who liavc had occasion to describe the 
frieze, it is here, howto'er, that we find the divergencies aiid 
inaccuracies which have been alluded to above, and tlu'se are siu'h 
as to merit a closer examination. 

To begin with the central scene, which is characterized as such 
by the symmetrical grouping of two pairs of satyrs about the god 

‘^E.g. OvERBEOK, PlasUk,’ u. p. 92; Friedrichs-Wolters, BnnnUme, p. 488. 

Oriech. Weihgeschenke . p. 102. 
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Dionysos and his panther and is externally defined by a crater at 
either side, we observe that, while the two satyrs immediately to 
the right (i') and left (i) of Dionysos (0), correspond in youth and 
in their attitude toward him, the satyi’ at the left (i) has a thyrsus 
and a mantle which the other does not possess. These figures 
have unfortunately suftered much ; the central group is through- 
out badly damaged, the upper part of the body and the head of 
Dionysos especially so. Of the tail of the panther as drawn in 
Stuart's work, no trace exists. The faces of the two satyrs and 
the head of the thyrsus are also much mutilated. The other two 
satvrs (II ; ii'), whose faces are also mutilated, correspond very 
closelv in youth, action, and nudity. In these two pairs of figures 
it is also to he noticed that the heads of i and ii at the left tace 
the central group, while the heads of i' and ii' at the right are 
turned away from the centre, towai’d the right. Dy this device 
the sculptor has obviated any awlcwardness which might arise 
from the necessity of placing Dionysos in profile. 

Passing now to the scenes outride of the vases, we observe that, 
of the first pair of satyrs, the bearded figure at the left (iii), leans 
upon a tree-stump, over which is thrown his panther-skin, as he 
conteniplates the contest between his fellows and the pirates, 
while against his right side rests a thyrsus. I he corresponding 
satyr on the right (in'), also bearded, but with his head now nearly 
effaced, wears his mantle slung over the left shoulder as he ad- 
vances to the right, offering with his right hand the freshly filled 
wine-cup to a youthful comi)anion (iv’). The latter, with panther- 
skin over left shoulder and arm, and club (partially effaced) in 
outstretched right hand, is mowing rapidly to the right, as if to 
join in the battle: his face (also sonn-what mutilated) is partly 
turned to the left, and des[>ite his attitude of refusal he forms a 
sort of o-roup with his neighbor on that side (in'), and has no con- 
nection, as has been wrongly assumed, with the following group 
to the right (v^j. Corresponding with this youthful satyr, we have 
on the left (iv) a nude bearded satyr (face somewhat damaged,) 
armed with a torch insteail --f a club, moving swiftly to the left 
to take part in the contest. He has no group-relation with his 

British Museum Mar'bles, ix, p. 114. 
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neighbor on tlie right (iii), altliongli ho may be supposed to have 
just left him. The relation is not sufBeiently marked in the case 
of the corresponding figures on the other side (in', iv') to injure the 
symmetry. 

These two pairs of satyrs serve to exjiress the transition from 
the untroubled ease ot Dionysos and his immediate attendants, to 
the violence and confusion of the struggle. Thus the first pair 
(in : in’) seem to feel that their active participation is unnecessary, 
and so belong rather to the central scene; while the second 
pair (IV : iv’J, hurrying to the combat, are to be reckoned rather 
with those who are actively engaged. This is also emphasized by 
the symmetrical alternation of young and old satyrs. /. e. : 
f old young old yonng old young 
1 via \1) IV iv’ v'b vi'b 
and liy their corresfiondence to vri : vn‘. 

On the left side we have next a group, turned toward the right, 
consisting of a young satyr with flowing panther-skin (vb), who 
])laei's his left knee oil the !>ack of a prostrate pirate (va) whom 
he is about to strike with a club wliich he holds in his uplifted 
right hand. The pirate (face now somewhat damaged) is, like all 
of his fellows, youthful and nude. The corresponding group on 
the right, faces the left, and re[>resents a nude bearded satyr (v’b.) 
with left knee on the hip of a fallen pirate (Va), whose hands he 
is about to bind behind his back. Thus the arrangement of the 
two groups corresponds, but the action is somewhat different. 

I now wish to point out an error which is interesting and 
instructive as illustrating how mistakes creep into standard arch- 
feological literature to the detriment of a proper appreciation of 
the original monuments; and I may perhaps lu.ipe not onlv to 
correct this error once for all, but also, in so doing, to make 
clearer certain noteworthy artistic qualities of this composition. 

If we turn to the reproductions of the Lysikrates frieze in the 
common manuals of Greek sculpture, we find that the group (v') 
has exchanged jilaces vvith the next group to the right (vi') while 
the corresponding groups on the left side ( v, vi) retain their proper 
position. In order to detect the source of this confusion, we have 
only to examine the drawfings of Stuart and Revett, from which 
nearly all the subsequent illu.strations are more or less directlv 
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derived. In the first volume of Stuart and Revett, the groups 
(v', iv') occupy plates xiii and xiv, and it is evident that the draw- 
ings have been in some way misplaced. These plates have been 
reproduced on a reduced scale in Meyer’s Gesch. d. hildenden 
Kiiusk-^ (I82.i); Muller— Wieseler^ (1854); Overbeek,^ Plastik^ 
(1882) ; M". t’. Terry, ILstory of Greek Sculpture'^ (1882) ; Mrs. L. M. 
Mitchell, of Aiu-ieid Sculpture Baumeister, Denkmdler^' 

(1887): Harrison and Merrall, Ancient Athens^"^ (1890), and in all 
with the same rnisarrangement. 

Nevertlu'h ss correct reproductions of the frieze, derived from 
other sourt-es, have not been wholly lacking. There is, for exam- 
ple, a dra-wing of the whole monument by S. Pomardi in Dodwell’s 
Tour tJirouifi Greece^ (1810), in which the correct position of these 
groups is clearly indicated. In 1842 appeared volume ix of the 
Briti.^k Museum Jfurhlen containing engrarings of a cast made by 
direction of Lord Elgin, about 1800.^* Inasmuch as this cast or 
similar copies have always been the chief sources for the study of 
the relief, owing to the unsatisfactory preservation of the original, 
it is the more strange that this mistake should have remained so 
•long uncorrected,“ or that Miiller-lVieseler shduld imply** that 
their engraving was corrected from the British Museum publica- 
tion, when no trace of such correction is to be found. A third 
drawing in which the true arrangement is shown, is the engraving 
after Hansen's restoration of the whole monument, published in 
Von Lutzow's monograph” (1808). Although Stuart’s arrange- 
ment violates the symmetry maintained between the other groups 
of the frieze, yet (Iverheck** especially commends the symmetry 
.riiowii in the composition of these portions ot the relief. 

“ T<ifel lit. ” I Taf. 37. n. p. 91. “ P. 474. »> P. 487. « ii, p. 841. 

P. 248. ”i, opposite p. 289. 

^■‘H. Meykk, Gesch. dec hildenden Kunste, ii, p. 242, note 81.3. 

“Since 1 first noticed the error from 4nJy of the orij^inal monument, it gives me 
pleasure to observe that Mr. >lurray in his History of Greek Sculpture, li, p. 333, 
note, has remarked that there is a difl’erence between Stuart’s drawing and the cast, 
without, however, being able to determine positively which is correct, owing to lack 
of means of verification. Ho was inclined to agree with the cast. 

“l, Taf. 37, note 150; Mit Berucksichtiyung der Abbildvnyen nach spdier genom- 
menen Gypsabgusscn in Ancient Marbles in the Brit, Mus. 

Between pp. 240 and 241 . 

“ Plastik^, II, p. 94. 
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Now let us examine the syminetrv as manifested in the corrected 
arrangement. After the figures which we have found to liave a 
thoroughly symmetrical disposition, we have on the left side a 
group consisting of a bearded satyr (face damaged), with panther- 
skin (vi a), about to strike with his thyrsus a pirate kneeling at the 
left (vi b), with his hands hound behind his hack. The face of this 
figure is also somewhat injured. The corresponding group on 
the right (vi^ instead of the erroneous v^), re}iresents a youthtiil 
satyr with panther-skin thrown over his arm (vi' a), about to -trike 
with the club which he bolds in his uplifted right hand, a pirate 
(vi* h), who has been thrown on his hack, and raises his left arm, 
partly in su}iplication and partly to ward otf the blow. A- in 
the groups v;v\ so in virvi*, persons, action, and arrangement, 
are closely symmetrical, while a gracefid variety and harmonv is 
efiected by so modifviugeach of these elements as to reijcat scarcelv 
a detail in the several eorrespoudiug figures. 

After these five fighters, we observe on the kd't a powerful 
bearded satyr (face much injured), with fiowing ]ianther-skin. fac- 
ing the right, and wrenching away a branch from a tree (vri). The 
corresponding figure on the right side (vii') is a nude, bearded satvr, 
who is breaking down a branch of a tree. At first the eorrespond- 
cnee does not seem to be maintained, for this satyr faces the right, 
whereas after the analogy of figures vii and iv we might expect him 
to face the left. But a closer examination shows that this lack of 
symmetry i.s apparent only when figures vn : vift are con-idered 
individually, and apart from the scenes to which thev belong. 
For while iv and vn, the outside figuri's of tin- main scene on the 
left, appropriately face each other, the figures iv^ and vid. which 
occu])y the same position with regard to the chief scene on the 
right, are placed so as to face in oppo.site directions. Bv this 
subtle device, for which the relation between the fignia's lift and iv^ 
furnishes an evident motive, the sculptor has contrived to indi- 
cate distinctly the limits of these scenes, while the syminetrv exist- 
ing between them is heightened and emjihasized bv the avoidance 
of rigid uniformity. 

The trees serve also to mark the end of the preceding .scenes, 
and to contrast the land, upon which they stand, with the sea, of 
which we behold a portion on either side, while a pair of cor- 
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responding, seini-liuman dolpliins (vrii : viii') are just leaping into 
the element which is to t'onn their home. These dolphins are not 
quite aeciiratelv drawn in Stuart and Revett, tor what ajqiears as 
an under jaw is, as Dodwell®® rightly pointed out. a tin, and their 
mouths are closed: the teeth, which are seen in Stuart's drawing 
and all subsequent re[iroduetions of it. do not exist on the monu- 
ment. The correct form of the head may be seen in the British 
Museum publication. 

After th(‘se dolphins, we have on each side another ])iece of 
land succeeded again by a stretch of sea. (In these jiieces of land 
are setui on each side two groups of two figures each, while a 
third incijiient dol[)hin (O'), which does not stand in group-relation 
with any of the other hgnrcs. leaps into the sea between them. In 
these groups there is a general correspondem'e. but it does luit 
extend to particular jiositions or to accessories. 

At the left we observe first a bearded satyr with torch and flow- 
ing panther-skun fix a), pui-suinga pirate, who flees to the left (i.x b'). 
The spact' between the satyr and his \ ictim is in jiarf occujiied by 
a hole, which was probably cut for a beam at the tinie when the 
monument was built into the convent. In the corresponding 
places on the right side, we have a bearded satyr with jianther- 
skin (ix‘ a), about to strike with the forked club which he holds in 
his uplifted right hand, a seated and bound jiirate (rx^ b), whose 
hair the satyr has clutched with his left hainl. The heads of both 
figures are considerably damaged, and the lower part of the right 
leg of the ])irate is (pute eftiiced. To i-eturn to the left side, the 
tree at the left of the fleeing pirafe (i.x by does not correspond with 
any thing on the right si<lo. It serves to indicate the shore of the 
sea, while on the other side this is effected by the high rocks upon 
which the pirate (x’ b) is seate<l. 

The next groui) on the left is represented as at the very edge of 
the water, and consists of a nude bearded satyr (x b), who is 
dragging an overthrown pirate (x a) by the foot, with the evident 
intention of hurling him into the sea. The legs and the right arm 
of this pirate have been destroye<l by another hole, similar to that 
which is found between figures i.x and ix a. On the right sitle, a 
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bearded satyr, with flowing panther-akin (x^ a) rushes t(' the riglit, 
thrusting a torch into the face of a pirate wiio is seated on a rock 
(x' b), with his hands bound behind his back. In his shoulder 
are fastened the fangs of a serjrent, which is in keeping here as 
sacred to Dionysos. I’erhaps, as IStuart has suggested,'*’^ lu‘ may 
Vie a metaninr[ih()sis of tlie coi-d with whicli the pirate's liands are 
bound: but the sculptor has not made this clear. The flgures of 
this group, which were in tolerable preservation at the time when 
Lord Elgin's cast was made, have since lieeii nearly ett'aceil. ]iartic- 
nlarly tlie face, legs and torch of tlie satyi', and the fice and legs of 
the ]iirate,also the roeks u[ion which he is seated, and the sei-pent. 
Detween tli(‘se flgures and the following doljdnn, there is a third 
hole, similar to those mentioneil a]rea<ly, and measurinii’ Id x 1 tj 
I'eiitimeti'i's. 

The less rigid correspondence of these groujis (x, ix : rx’. 
has caused .some difficulty. In the text of the Bn'fis/i Musiiim 
all that fdls between the [lair of (hdpliius (\ iii : viii'), i.s 
regarded as belonging to a separate eoinposition. gronjied about 
the single ilolphiu (d‘). Ihit such an interjiolated composition, 
besides having no purpose in itself, would vitiate the unity of the 
entire relief. For. although the circular form is less fivoi'aVile to 
a strongly marked symmetry than is the plane, at least in com- 
positions of small extent, still the individual figures and grou|'is 
must bear some relation to a common centre, and there can be no 
ilivision of interest, or mere stringing together of disconnected 
figures or groups of figui'es. 8uch a stringing togalher is assumed 
by Mr. Murray, when, in his IL'-'/or;/ of Grcr/t he speaks 

of seven figures after the pair of dolphins, which, “ though with- 
out diix'ct responsion among themselves, still indicate the contin- 
ued imnishment of the [lirates." In the jiirate seated on the rocks 
(x b). however, Mr. Murray‘S finds what ho calls a “sort of echo " 
of Dionysos, inasmuch as he is seated in a commanding position, 
and is attacked by the god’s serpent. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tain external resemblance in the attitudes of the two figures, but 
direct connection cannot be assumed without separating x’a 

«!, p. ;U. Stuart cites Nonnio, Zlioays. xlv. 137, Vf. -Aio Ancient Marble i 
m ike Brititti ix. p, ll-l. 

*'ix, p. llo. «n, p. 833 


“ II, p. 332. 
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from X* b, with which, however, it obvi<jusly forms a group, and 
entirely disregarding the relations which the groii2)s x, ix: ix', x^ 
bear to one another and to the dolphin Oh And this Mr. Murray 
does, when he takes seven figures, among which x* b is evidently 
to be considered as central instead of what is plainly four groups 
of two figures each, plm one dolpliin. 

There is, as we have already said, a general correspondence 
between these groups. This is etfected in such a way that the 
group IX resembles in action and arrangement, rather than 9', 
which, on tlie other lumd, reseml>les group x, I'ather thau group 
IX. In other words, the diagonalism wliieh we have noticed above 
in the arrangement of young and old satyrs (vi a. v b, iv : iv*, 
vMi, vi'a), i.' extended here to the groU]>s tliemselvn's. 

Moreover, the stretches of sea with the jiaired <]oliihin' (^viii : 
viid), which are introduced between these groups and those which 
had preceded, are not to lie regarded as separating the composition 
into two parts, but as eoniu'cting the central scene with siniilar 
scenes in a difi'erent locality. These scenes are again joined 
by another stretcli of sea with the single doljihin (O'), which 
thus forms the centre of the back of tlie relief, opposite Dio- 
nysos, and the terniinu' of the action which procedls from the 
god toward eitlier sidte 

T do not mean to say, however, that tliese scene's beyond the 
dolphins (viri ; viii'), are tube looked upon as a mere repetition of 
those which have [ireceded, distinguidied only by greater license 
in the svmnietrv, or that tlu' eliange-' of locality have no other 
purpose thau to lend variety to the action. ( )n tlie eoiitrary. if wo 
examine the indications of .'ce'nery in this relict, we see that those 
features liy which the artiA ha- characterized the placi' of this 
part of the ai'tion as the -I'ashori', tlie trei's near tlu' wati'f s edge, 
the alternating stretche- of land and sea, the dol]ihins, the satyr 
piulling the pirate into the water (x), are confined to the space 
beyond the trees. In the scener' on the other side ot the trees, 
there is not onlv no suggestion ot the i-i'a, but the rocks and the 
sef|uence of figures up to Dionysos indicati- rather that hir- [dace of 
repose is some elevation near the seashore, d'he contrast between 
the more [leaceful and luxurious r-urroundings ot the god and the 
violent contest with the pirates, is thus carried out and enforced 
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hy the sriilptural iiitlieations of landscape, as well as by the lead- 
ing lines of the composition. Though I would not imply that the 
composition of this frieze was in any way governed by the laws 
which rule similar compositions in pediments, it is interesting and 
instructive to note that the general principles of distribution of 
subject which have been followed, arc somewhat similar to tlmsc 
which we can trace in the best-known pediments extant ; thus, as 
the god in his more elevated position would occupy the centre of 
the pediment, so the low-lying seashore and the scenes which are 
being enacted upon it coircspond to the wings at either side. 

To recapitulate, the concordance of figures in this relief is then 
briefly as follows ; fn the central s<-ene, h c., inside the vases, and 
in the first pair of tran>itional figures (iii, ii, i : i', ii', in'), cfiuality 
of pers((us. but not of accessories (drapery, thyrsi) ; action r-ymmet- 
rical. In tin* immediately adjacent scenes, including the second 
pair of transitional figures and the satyrs at the trees (vii, vi, v, 
IV; IV'. V', VI', \ n'), the persons are diagonally symmetrical in 
via, V b, [v:iv', v' b, vi'a (/'. c., old. young, old: young, old, 
young). e(|ual in vii : vii'. The drapery is diagonally symmetrical 
in V b, IV: iv', v' b {>. <., jianther-skin. nudity: panther-skin, 
nudity), e([ual in vi a : vi' a. not symmetrical in vii : vn'. and the 
weapons arc not symmetrical, i‘Xcept in vimvii' (/. c., thyrsus, 
club, toi'ch ; club, no weaiion. club). The action is symmetrical 
throughout, although not e.xactly the same in v : v‘. In the 
scenes beyond the dolfihins, the persons are e((uivalcnt (x, ix ; 
ix', x‘). while the action, drapery and weapons arc harmonious, 
but not diagonally symmetrical (/. c., ix a = x' a, but x b < ix' a). 

At the left, a tree, at the right, a pile of rocks and a serpent. 

The persons are. accordingly, symmetrical throughout: the action 
is so until past the dolphins (viii: viii'); the drapery onlv in ii ; 
II', and in vi, v, iv:iv', V, vi'; anil the weapons not at all. 

It is thus a[iparent that the correspondence of the figures in 
this fi-icze is hy no means rigid and schematic or devoid of life, 
but thai. on the contrary, the same [trinciples of symmetrv obtain 
which have been pointed out by many authoiities as prevalent 
in Greek art.^'^ The whole composition exhibits freedom and 

«tV. Hrunn. Rildwerke des Parihennyi ; Flasch, Zum Pnrtheiionfrira pp. 6.1 ff’. ; 
andWalil-t.-in, Essays un the Artof PheiUias, pp. 80f., 114 tf , 1 o:! ff. ) 1946 , 205, 21o' 
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^lastieitv, not so indulged in as to produce discord, but peculiarly 
appropriate to the element of mirth and comedy which charac- 
terizes the story, and upon which the sculptor has laid especial 
stress. 

Herbert F. De Cou. 

Berlin, August 19, 1892. 



PAPERS OF THE AME:&ICAH SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

DIONYSUS iv Ai/imt?.* 


The dispute over the numher of Dionysiac festivals in the Attic 
calendar, more particularly uuth regard to the date of the so-called 
Lenaea, is one of long duration.* Boeckh maintained that the 
Lenaea were a separate festival celebrated in the month Gamelio. 
To this opinion August Mommsen in the Ileortolofpr returns ; and 
maintained as it is by O. Ribbeck,’ by Albert ^1 tiller.* by A. E. 
Haigh,* and by O. Oehmichen,* it may fairly be said to be the 
accepted theory to-day. This opinion, however, is by no means 
universally received. For e.xample, O. Gilbert® has attom])ted to 
prove that the country Dionysia, Lenaea, and Anthesteria were 
only parts of the same festival. 

But while the date of the so-called Lenaea has been so long open 
to question, until recently it has been universally .held that some 
portion at least of all the festivals at Athens in h(m(jr of the wine- 
god was held in the precinct by the extant theatre of Dionysus. 
With the ruins of this magnificent structtire befu’C* the eyes, and 
no other theatre in sight, the temptation was certainly a strong 
one to find in this neighborhood the Limnae mentioned in tlie 
records of the ancients. When Pervanoglu found a handful of 
rushes in the neighborhood of the present military hospital, the 
matter seemed finally settled. So, on the maps and charts of 

*I wish to express my hearty thsmk< to Prof. U. von '\Vilam(*wiiz->r'>lli*nflorrt' 
of the University of Gottingen, Prof. K. Scholi of the rnivcr'itv of Munich, Prof 
A. C. Merrium of Columbia Colloge, and Dr. Charles Waldstein and Prof K. |{ 
Kichardson, Directors of the American School at Athens, for many valuable criticisms 
and suggestions. 

^Vom Vnierschied der Lenacn^ Anfhestndot irnd liUfiiiichf.y) Dioiry'-'n n in det^ 
Ahhdl. der k. Akad, der zu 1816-17. 

^ Die Anfange und Entwickelung des Diony.'<osc)iliu'i in .itt/ka. 

* Buhnen-Alterthumer. 

* The Attic Theatre. 

® Das Buhnenwesen der Griechrn und Ramer. 

^ Die Festzeit der Attischen Dionysien. 
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Athens we find the word Li/wiae printed across that region lying 
to the south of the theatre, heyond the boulevard and the hospital. 
When, therefore, Mytholoij)/ and Momonents of Athens, hy Harrison 
and Verrall, appeared over a year ago, those familiar with the 
topography of Athens as laid down hy Curtins and Kaupert were 
astonished to find, on the little plan facing page 5, that the Limnae 
had been removed from their time-honored position and located 
between the Coloneus Agoraeus and the Dipylum. That map 
incited the preparation of the present article. 

While investigating tlie reasons for and against so revolutionary 
a change, the writer has become convinced that here, Dr. Dorp- 
feld, the author of the new view, has built upon a sure foundation. 
IIow much in this paper is due to the direct teaching of Dr. 
Dorpfeld in the course of his invaluable lectures An Ort and Stelte 
on the topography of Athens, I need not say to those who have 
listened to his talks. IIow much besides he has given to me of 
both information and suggestion I would gladly acknowledge 
in detail; but as this may not always be ]»ossible. I will say now 
that the views [iresented here after several months of study, in the 
main correspond with those held by Dr. Dorpfeld. The facts and 
authorities hero cited, and the reasoning deduced from these, are, 
however, nearly all results of iudej^endent investigation. So I 
shall content myself in general with presenting the reasons which 
have led me U) my own conclusions ; f()r it would re(piire a volume 
to set forth all tlu' arguments of those who hold opposing views. 

The ]iassage Thucydides, n. l-'>, is the antlioi'lty deemed most 
weightv for the placing of the Limnae to the ^outh of the Acro- 
polis. The question of the location of this section of Athens is 
so intimately c'oimected with the whole topogra[iliy of the ancient 
citv, that it cannot be treateil by itself I (piote thereiore the 
entire passage : 

TO 8e Trpo TOVTOV rj ciKpoTToXi^ rj vvv ovaa 7ro\(9 r/v. Kai to vtt avTrjv 
7rpo9 voTov pLoXiara reTpapp-epov. reKpnpiov Se- to, yap lepd ei> avrrj 
Tp aKpOTToXet Kal dXXcov OeSiv iffrl. /cat to. e^co irpo^ rovro to pipo<i 
T?}? TToXeco? paXXov ['SpvTai, to tc too Ato^ tov OXvpTTLOv, Kai to 
Tlvdtov, Kal TO T/}? T)}?. Kal TO ip \i'pvai<i Aiovvaov. (L ra ap^aioTepa 
Aiovvaia Tp SooSeKaTy TTOieiTai iv pyvl AvOeaTypiSiVi • dyairep Kai oi 
aiT ’ Kdr)va(wv''\a>ve‘; eVt Kal pvv vopit^owriv. iSpvTai Se Kal aXXa lepa 
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TavTTj ap^ala. xal rp Kpijvr) Ty vvv p.ev tu>v rvpdvvcov outco a/ceva- 
cdvTCov ’ILvveaKpovvq) KaXovpevp, to Se TraXai (pavepojv raiv Trrj^oyv 
ovaSiv KaWippdrj avopaap-eitf, iKeivr) re eyyis oijcrr) rd irXelarov 
d^ia i‘x^pa)VTo., Kal vvv eri otto tov dp^aiov irpd re jap.iKoiv Kal e ? 
dXXa Tu>v lepSiv vopi^erai tm vBari ‘x^pPjo'ffai. 

Two assumjitions are made troiii this text by those who plaee 
the Liniiiae by the extant theatre. The first is that vtt' avrijv in- 
eludes the whole of the extensive section to the south of the 
Acropolis extending to the Ilisstis, and reaching to the east far 
enough to include the existing Olympienni, with the P^uhium and 
Callirrhoe, which lay near. The second assumption is that these 
are the particular localities mentioned under the reKpuppLov 8L Let 
us see if this is not stretching trrr avr-qv a little. I will summarize, 
so far as may be necessary for our present purpose, the views of 
Dr. Dbrpfeld on the land lying vtto rqv axpoTroXiv, or the Pelasgieum. 

That the Pelasgieum was of considerable size is known from 
the fiiet that it was one of the sacred precincts oeeujtied when 
the jteo[iIe came crowding in from the country at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian 'War,' and frotn the inscription " which 
forbade that stone should he ([uarried in or carried from the pre- 
cinct, or that earth should be removed therefrom. That the 
Pelasgieum with its nine gates was on the south, west, and south- 
west slopes, the formation of the Acropolis rock ju'oves, since it is 
only here that the Acrojyolis can be ascended easily. That it 
should include all that position of the hillside hetween the spring 
in the Acsculapieum on the south ami the f'lepsydra on the north- 
west, was necessary : for in the space thus included lay the springs 
which formed the ^ource of the water-supply for the fortifications. 
That the citadel was divided into two parts, the Acropolis proper, 
and the Pelasgieum, we know.’ One of the two (juestions in each 
of the two passages from Aristophanes refers to the Acropolis, 
and the other to the Pelasgieum, and the two are mentioned a.s 
p)arts of the citadel. That the Pelasgieum aetuallv did extend 
from the Acsculapieum to the Clepsydra we know from Lucian.” 

’ Thucydides, ii. 17. 

* Dittenberoer. S. I. G. 1,3, 5-") ff. 

»TiiucYDiDE3, 11.17; Aristoph YN-ES, Birds, S20 ff. ; Ly.sistrata 480 ff 
Fiscator , 42. 
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The people are represented as coming up to the Acropolis in 
crowds, filling the road. The way becoming blocked by numbers, 
in their eagerness they begin to climb up by ladders, first from 
the Pelasgicum itself, through which the road passes. As this 
space became filled, they placed their ladders a little further from 
the road, in the Aesculapieum to the right and by the Areopagus 
to the left, ytill others come, aud they must move still further 
out to find room, to the grave of Tales beyond the Aesculapieum 
and to the Anaceum beyond the Areopagus. lu another passage 
of Lucian," Hermes declares that Pan dwells just above the Pe- 
lasgicum ; so it reached at least as far as Pan's grotto. 

The fortifications of Mycena' and Tiryns prove that it was not 
uncommon in ancient Greek cities to divide the Acropolis, the 
most ancient city, into an upper and a lower citadel. 

Finally, that the strip of hillside in question was in fact the Pe- 
lasgicum, we are assured by the existing foundations of the ancient 
walls. A Pelasgie wall extends as a boundary-wall below the 
Aesculapieum, then onward at about the same level until interrupted 
by the Odeum of TIeivjdes Atticus. At this p(;)int there are plain 
indications that before the construction of this building, this old 
wall extended across the space now occupied by the auditorium. 
Higher up the hill behind the Odeum, and both -within and -with- 
out the Beule gate, Ave find traces of still other Avails which 
separated the terraces of the I ’elasgicum and probably contained 
the nine gates avIucIi characteri/.ed it. Here then AA'^e liaA'e the 
ancient city of Cocrops, the city before Theseus, consisting of the 
Acropolis and the part close beneath, particularly to the south, 
the Pelasgicum. We shall find for other reasons also that there is 
no need to stretch the meaning of the Avords vtt’ avTrjv Trpo? votov 
to make them coA'cr territory soniething like halt a mile to the 
eastAvard, and to include the later < tlympieum AA'ithin the limits of 
our early city. 

^Tachsmuth has aa'cII said," although this is not iiiA ariably true,'* 
that {rrro ttjv aKporroXiv and virb rrj aKpoiroXei are used AAuth refer- 

Bis ArcuSj 9. 

** Bf't'ichfp (IfT philol '*for. fA*r Bompl. tier 1887j 

p. 38:?. 

Jour, of ArcJicrvlotjy, ill. :38, It. 
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ence to objects lying halfn-ay np the slope of the Acropolis. On 
the next page he adds, however, that Thucydides could not have 
meant to describe as the ancient city simply the ground enclosed 
within the Pelasgic fortifications, or he would have mentioned 
these in the Tmn^pia. Thucydides, in the passage quoted, 
wished to show that tlic city of Oecrops was very small in com- 
parison with the later city of Theseus ; that the Acropolis was 
inhabited; and that the habitations did not extend beyond the 
narrow limits of the fortifications. Tie distinctly says that before 
the time of Theseus, the Acropolis was the city. Tie proceeds to 
give the reasons for his view : The jtresence of the am-ient temples 
on the Acropolis itself, the fact that the ancient precincts outside 
the Acrojiolis were vrpo? toOto to /tepo? TToXeto?, and the neighbor- 
hood of the fountain Enneacrounus. We know, that the Acropolis 
was still officially called tto'Xw in ThucydiiTes' day : and tto'Xw so 
used would have tio meaning if the Acropolis itself was not the 
ancient city. IIpo? toOto to pepo?, in the passage ijuoted, riders to 
the city of Cecrops, the Acropolis and Pehisgicum taken together: 
and T^9 TToXecov refers to the entire later city as it existed in the tiine 
of Thucydides. It is, Imwever, in the four temi'les outside the 
Acropolis included under the T€Kfit]piop Be that we are particularly 
interested. The Pythium of the passage cannot be that I’ythium 
close by the present Olympieum, which was founded by I’isisfratus. 
Pausanias (i. 2-S, 4,) says: - (In the descent [fi’om the .\cropolis], 
not in the lower part of the city but just below the I’ropyhea, is a 
spring of water, and close Iw a r-hrine of Ap<illo in a cave. It is 
believed that here Apollo met Creu^a." Probably it was be- 
cause this cave was the earliest abode of Ajiollo in Athens that 
Euripides placed here the -ceiie of the meeting of .\pollo and 
Creusa. 

According to Dr. Diirpfcld it was op[)osite this 1‘ythium that the 
Panathenaic shij) came to rest.’^ In Lm. 2s.'), l-iuripide- makes it 
clear that, from the wall near the J'ythium.the watchers looked 
toward Ilarma for that lightning which was the sittnal for the 
sending of the oftering to Delphi. This ]ia>sage would have no 
meaning if referred t<i lightning to be seen bv lookinir toward 

“ Philostrat. Vit. H(jphi.-.t. II p IISO. 
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Ilarnia from any position near the existing Olympieum ; for the 
rocks referred to by Euripides are to the northwest, and so could 
not be fusible from the later Pythium. To be sure, in later times 
the official title of the Apollo of the cave seems to have been wr 
aKpaim or iv aKpaL<;, but this was only after such a distinction 
became nea'cssary from the increased number of Apollo precincts 
in the city. The inseri[itions referring to the cave in this manner 
are withont exception of Uonian date.*’ From Strabo we learn*® 
that the watch looked “toward Ilarma ” from an altar to Zeus 
Astrapams on the wall between the Pythium and the Olympieum. 
This wall has always been a source (.)f trouble to those who place 
the l^Ohium in ipiestion near the present Olympieum. But this 
difficulty vanishes if we accept the authority of Euripides, for the 
altar of Zeus .\stra[ia>us becomes located on the northwest wall 
of the .Veropolis; and from this lofty position above the Pythium, 
with an unobstructed \ iew of the wliole northern horizon, it is 
most natural to expert to see these tla^hes from Hanna. 

The Olympieum ineutii.med by tStrabo and Thucydides cannot 
therefore be the famous structure begun by Pisistratus and dedi- 
cated by Hadrian; we must look for another on the northwest 
side of the Acropolis. Here, it must be admitted we could wish for 
fuller evidence. Pausanias (I. 18. 81 informs us that •• they say 
Deucalion built the old sanctuary of Zens Olympius.’’ Unfortu- 
nately he does not say where it was located. 

Mr. Penrose in an interesting pai>er rea<l before the British 
School at Athens in the spring of 1861, setting forth the results 
of his latest investigations at the Olympieum, said that in the 
course of his investigations there appeared foundations which he 
could ascribe to no other buihling than this most ancient temple. 
But Dr. Dbrpfeld, after a careful examination of these remains, 
declares that they could by no [)Os,sibilitv belong to the sanctuary 
of the legendary Deucalion.*^ 


Harkison and Verrall, Mythology and MouumetitSj p. 541. 

Strabo, p. 404. 

It has been held that Pausanias mentions the tomb of Deucalion, which was 
near the existing Olympieum, as a proof that Deucalion’s temple was also here. 
Pausanias however merely says in this passage that this tomb was pointed out in his 
day only as a proof that Deucalion sojourned at Athens. 
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The abandonment of work on the iireat temple of tlie ( )l_vm|iian 
Zeus from the time of tlie I’i^ir-tratids to that oi' Antioehus E]ii- 
phanes. would have left the Athetiians without a temple of Zeus 
for 400 years, unless there exi?teil ehewhere a foundation in his 
honor. It is on its fare improhalde that the eitizens tvoiild have 
allowed so long a time to pass nidess they already possessed >ome 
shrine to which they attached the 'vor-hi[i and festivalr- of the chief 
of the gods. 

The spade has taught us that tin- literary record of old sanctu- 
aries is tar from heitig complete, d’lie new cutting f,,i- tlie Pirieus 
railroad has brought to light in.-'criptions referring to a hitherto 
unknown ]irecinet in the t’eramicus. 

Mommsen declare'*^ that the ()lym]»ia wra-c celebrated at the 
Olympienm which was begun by I’i^istratus ; and he adds that 
the festival was probably established by him. (If the more ancient 
celebration in honor (tf Zens, the ])iasia, he can only say surely 
that it was In'ld outside tlie city. Certainly we should e.xpect the 
older festival to ha\-e its seat at the older sanctuary. 

The e^cd TroXteu?'*, which is Mommsen's authority in the 
passage referred to above, has apjiarently the same meaning as the 
TO (rr}? TToXecu?) already (pioted from Thucydides; i. c., outside 
of the ancient city — the Acrofiolis and 1 ‘ela.sgicum. The list of 
dual sanctuaries, the earlier by the entrance to the Acropolis, the 
later to the southeast, is quite a long one. 'W'e ft nd two precincts 
of Apollo, of Zens, of (le, and, as we shall see later, of Tftonysus. 

Of Oc Olynqiia we learn-'^ that .she had a precinct within the 
enclosure of the later Olympienm. J’ausanias by his mention of 
the cleft in the earth through which the waters of the food dis- 
ajipeared and of the yearly offerings of the honey-cake in connec- 
tion with this, shows the high anti([uity of certain rites here cele- 
brated. It is indeed most probable that these ceremonies formed 
a part of the Chytri: for what .seems the more ancient portion 
of this festival pertains also to the worship of tho?.e who jierished 
in Deucalion’s flood. The worship of Ge Kniirotrophits goes 
back to times immemorial. Pausanias mentions"* as the last shrines 

HeortologiP, p, 413. THrcTiUDE'i 126. pAL'y. i. 18. 7 
Paus. I. 22. 33, SuiDAs, KovpQTph<f>o$. 
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which he sees l)efore enterin*): tlie upper city, those of Ge Kour- 
otroplms and Demeter Ghloe, which must tlu'refore have been 
situatt^d on the southwest slope of the Acropolis. Here again 
near the entrance to the Pelasgie fortilication, is v here we should 
expect a jiriori Ut find the oldest religious foundations ■■outside 
the rolis.” 

The location (;f the fourth Mcron of Thucydides I'au hest be 
determined by means of the festivals, more particularly the dra- 
matic festivals of Dionysus. That the dramatic representations 
at the Greater Diimysia, the more sjdendid of the festivals, were 
held on the site of the existing theatre of Dionysus, perhajis fnjm 
the beginning, at least tfom a very early period, all are agreed. 
Here was the precinct containing two temples of Dionysus, iu the 
older of whicli was the xoanoiH" hrouglit from Eleuthcrae by 
Pegasus. That iu early times, at lea.st, all dramatic contests were 
not held here we have strong assurance. l‘ausanias the lexicog- 
rapher, mentions the wooden seats in the agora from which the 
})eople viewed the dramatic c-ontests before tlie theatre iv ^lovvaov 
was constructed — plainly the existing theatre. Hesychius con- 
firms this testimony.-* 

Bekker's Antrihila include mention, also,’" of the wooden seats 
of this temporary theatre. I’ollux adds** his testimony that the 
wooden seats were in the agora. Photius gives the further impor- 
tant information that the orchestra first received its name in the 
agora. There can he no doubt that in very early times, there 
were dramatic representations iu the agora in honor of Dionysus; 
and there must therefore have been a shrine or a precinct ot the 
god iu or close to the agora. The pc)s'ibility ot presentation ot 
dramas at Athens, especially iu these early times, unconnected 
with the ^vorshi]( of Dionysus and with some shrine sacred to him, 
cannot be (.‘Utertained for a moment. It is comnn)nly accepted 

” P.rus. I. 2, 5 and i. 20, 3. 

Pavs.. Ijr.xihjq. hpia- rd fv ry ayopf d<p' wv eSeuiirro rods Aiowcria/cods dyQvas 

Trpiv y KaTa,<XK(VO,(TdTjV(n TO iv AtOt'l'ffOl' flt-C.TpOV. Vt. tjCSr.VlII. Oo/ltffiCut . Ilofft. 14^2. 

IlKsyrii., dTr' aiyeipotv. 

® Bekker, Anecdoiii ji. 3-34 ; ibid . p. 410. 

** POLLVx, VII. 12 - 5 . 

Photius, p. lOH ; Ibid., p, 3.51. 
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that dramas were represented during two festivals in Athens, — 
at the contest at the Lenaeum and at the City Dionj-sia. The 
plays of the latter festival were undouhtedly given in the extant 
theatre ; hut of the former contest we have an entirely different 
record. Ilarjiocration says“ merely that the Limnae were a 
localitv in Athens where Dionysus was honored. A rcterenee in 
Bekker’s Amx-Joia is“ more exjdicit. Here the Lenaeum is de- 
scribed as a place sacred to (lepov) Dionysus where the contests 
were established betbre the building of the theatre. In the 
Etyniologicum Hagnnm ^ the Lenaeum is said to bean enclosure 
(7r€|OiauXo9) in which is a sanctuary of Dionysus Lenaens. I’hotius 
declares^' that the Lenaeum is a large peribohis in which were held 
the so-called contests at the Lenaeum before the theatre was built, 
and that in this peribohis there was the sanetuary of Dionysus 
Lenaens. The scholiast to Aristophanes' Fmii-s says^- that the Lim- 
nae Avere a locality .-acred to Dionysus, and that a temple and another 
building (otKO?) of the god stood therein, llesychius mentions^ 
the Limnae as a locality where the Leiiaea were held, and says that 
the Lenaeum was a large peribohis within the city, in which wa.s 
the sanctuary of Dionysus Lenaens, and that the Athenians held 
contests in this jieribolos before they built the theatre. Bollux 
S}ieaks of the two theatres, Ka\ AiovvaiuKov Oearpov kuI XrjvaiKov. 
Stephanus of Byzantium rpiotes^ tfom Apollodorus that the 
“ Lenaion Agon" is a contest in the fields by the wine-press. 
Plato implies^ the existence of a second theatre by stating that 
Pherecrates exhibited dramas at the Lenaeum. If the Lenaea and 
the City Dionysia were held in the same locality, it is peculiar 
that in all the iiassages concerning the Lenaeum and the Limnae 
we find no mention of the Creater Dionysia. But our list of 
authorities goes still further. Aristoidianes speaks of the con- 

Uarp. ed. Diiid, p. 114. 1, 14. 

“ Bekker, Anecdotfi. p. 278, 1. 8. 

Kt. Mag, 'Ett AiXTjyaiif. . 

PnoTirs, p. 101. 

Schol. Frog.^, 216. 

^ Hesych., Aifivai ■ Ibid, iirl Xrjvalif. dydip. 

” PoLLVX, IV. 121. 

Steph. Byz., Aijraios. 

** Plato, Protag., 327 w. 

” Achar., 202, and schol. 
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test /tax’ a^poiK;. The scholiast declares that he refers to the 
Lenaea, that tlie Lenaeum was a place sacred iiepov) to Dionysus, 
iv aypol<;, and that the word K'qvaiov came from the fact that here 
first stood the Xt/w or wine-press. He adds^ that the contests 
in honor of Itionysus took place twice in the year, first in the city 
in the spring, and tlie second time iv ajpo2<; at the Lenaeum in the 
winter. The ]irecinct by the jtrescnt theatre, as we know, was 
sacred to Dionysus Eleuthereus. Fn this temenus no mention has 
been found of Diojivsus Xipvaio'; or Ai^vaio<:. 

Demostheni's tells us*® that the Athenians, having inscribed a 
certain law (concerning the festivals of Dionysus) on a stone stele, 
set this up in the sanctuary of Dionysus ev beside the 

altar. “ Tliis stele .was' set up,"’ he continues, “ in the most 
ancient and most sacred precinct of Dionysus, so that but few 
should sec what had been written ; for the precinct is opened only 
once every year, on the 12th of the month Aidhesterio. 

The stele being then visible to the public on but one day of the 
vear it follows that the entire prcciiu-t of Dionysus iv Alpivait 

Sch'il. ArUtoph. Achar., oOl, 

Xrar. 7(i. 

I hiivc tniii'latfd iepep In pro-iiu-t Tlii- i- liuhU' to the objection that Up6v 
niiiv id'O ineiUi temple; and avolyerai. “i-i opened ” of the paspaoe inay naturally 
he applied to the npenino of a temple. But “ hieroti ’’ often refers to a sacred pre- 
■oinet. and there i^ nothing to prevent the verb in (jufstion from being used of a 
o hieron in this 'Oiise. If wo <‘onsalt the passages in which this particular pre- 
cinct i' mentioned wo find, in those (luoted from Photius and the Etymulogicum 
iliuiii’uii, that the Lenaeum contain^ a hieron <d' the Lonaean Dionysus. This might 
be either temple or precinet. In theeitation from Bekker’s Anei'doia the Lenaeum 
is the hieron at whi(di were held the theatrical eonte-^ts. This im[ilii;s that the hieron 
was a preeinet of some size. The Scholiast In Arhar. ‘iU'J makes the Lenaeum the 
hieron <d’ the Lonaean Dionysus. Here “ hieron " i.s eertaiidy a iinm-inet. Hesych. 
[iiri A7)ra4 dyiir) renders this still more distinct b\ saying that the Lenaeum contained 
the hieron of the Xjonaean Dionvsu.s, in which the theatrical contests were held- 
But Demosthenes in the Ncufrn declares that the decree wws engraved on a stone 
stele. It was the custom to set up such inscriptions in the open air. This stele 
was also be-ide the altar. There were indeed often altars in the Greek temple, but 
the chief altar <.)f the passage) was in the open air. b urtbermore, if the decree 

had been placed in the small temple, the designation “alongside the altar” 
would have been superfluous. But in the larger precinctsueh a particular location 
was necessarv. ?Ior can it be urged, in view of the secret rites in connection with 
the marriage of the King Archon’s wife to Dionysus on the 12th of Anthesterio, 
that hieron must mean temple ; since the new .Vristotle manuscript tells us that thia 
ceremony took place in the Bucoleiim. 
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must have been closed during the remainder of the year. This 
could not be unless we grant that, in the time of Demosthenes at 
least, the Lenaea and the Megala Dionysia were held in different 
precincts, and that the Lenaea and Anthesteria were one and the 
same festival. 

Pausanias tells us ^ that the xoanoii brought from Eleutherae 
was in one of the two temples in the theatre-precinct, while the 
other contained the chryselephantine statue of Alcainenes. We 
know, both from the method of construction and from literary 
notices, that these two temples were in existence in the time of 
Demosthenes. Pausanias says ^ that on fixed days every year, the 
statue of the god was borne to a little temple of Dionysus near 
the Academy. Pausanias’ use of the plural in Teray/xenai^ rjfiepai'; 
is excellent authority that the temple of the xoanon was opened 
at least on more than one day of every year. 

From all those considerations it seems to be impossiblr' that the 
precinct of the older temple by the extant theatre and the sanctuary 
ev A(fj.vaiv could be the same. The suggestion that the gold and 
ivory statue of Aleamenes could have been the one borne in jiro- 
cession at the time of the Greater Dionysia is, of course, untena- 
ble from the delicate construction of such figures. Tire massive 
base on which it stood shows, too, that its size Avas considerable. 
The image borne in procession was clearly the xoanon which 
was brought by Pegasus from Flleutherae. 

Wilamowitz calls attention “ to another fact. In classic times 
the contests of the Lenaea are Aiovvaia ra ctti Arjvauo^ and the 
victories are vIkui, Ar]va'iKa{; the Megala Dionysia are alwavs ra 
ev darei, and the Auctories here vIkui dariKaL These Avords cer- 
tainly imply a distinction of place. IToav early these expressions 
may haA^e been used, Ave learn from the account of Thespis. 
Suidas^ is authority that Thespis first exhibited a play in 536 
B. c. ; and the Parian Marble records*® that he Avas the first to 
exhibit a drama and to recefre the tragic prize iv dVret. 

*> I. 20. .3. 

« I. 29. 2. 

Die Buhne des Aeschylos. 

** V. Thespis. 

« C. I. G., ii. 2374. 
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But it has also been contended that Liinnae and Lcnaeum do 
not refer to the same locality. It is clear from what has been said, 
however, that the Lenaea and the Greater Bionysia must have 
been held in different localities. So if Liinnae and the Lenaeum 
do not refer at least to the same region, there must have been 
three separate sanctuaries of Dionysus; for no one will claim that 
the Greater Dionysia can have been held in the Liinnae if -the 
Lenaea were not celebrated there. But as we have seen, Hesychius 
(v. Ai/imt) declares that the Lenaea were held eV The 

scholiast to Aristophanes says^® that the Chytri were a festival of 
Dionysus Lenaeus ; so the Chytri as well as the Lenaea must 
have been celebrated in the Lenaeum. .Vtliemeus in the story of 
Orestes and Bandion speaks of tlie temenus eV in con- 

nection with the Chocs. In Siiidas (%o'e<f), however, we learn that 
either Limnaeus or Lenaeus could he used in referring to the same 
Dionysus. Such {>ositive testimony for the identity of the Lenaeum 
and the .-'anctuary in the l^imnae, cannot he rejected. 

"We have still more convincing testimony that in the great 
period of the drama the two annual contests at which dramas 
were brought out were held in different places, in the reconl of 
the time when the wooden theatre iv Ai/j-vavi was tinally given up, 
and 6 errl Arjvatcp ayu>v became a thing of the past, 'fhe i-hange 
comes exactly when we should look for it, when the e.xisting 
theatre had been splendidly rebuilt by Lycnrgus. The [lassage 
is in Plutarch, where he says^* that this orator also introduced 
a law that the contest of the comedians at the Chytri should take 
place in the theatre, and that the victor should be reckoned et’? 
da-TV, as had not been done before. lie fiirtber implies that the 
contest at the C'hytri had fallen into disuse, for he adds that 
Lyeurgus thus restored an agon tliat had been omitted. This 
last authority, however, concerns a contest at the Chytri, the 
Anthesteria, and is only one of many passages which tend to show 
that 6 eVt Arjvaio) dyd)v was held at this festival. The most weighty 
testimony for making the Lenaea an independent festival, even in 
historic times, is given by Proclus in a scholium to Hesiod. ^ He 

Acharnians 960. X, 437 d. 

*« [Plut.] Vit. 10 Or. : Ltcurg. Orat. VII. 1 10 p. 841. 

Proclcs to Hesiod, Op. 504 
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quotiis from I’lutarch the statement that thero was no month 
Lenaeo amoint tho Biootian^. He adds tliat tliis month was the 
Attic Gainelif) in wliioh tlie Lenaea wore held. Hesychius makes 
the same citation from Plntarch^^ as to a non-existence of a rx.eo- 
tian montli Lenaeo, and continues: “But ."ome say tliat this 
month is the (Ba-otian) Jlerniaio, and tliis is true, for the 
Athenians [held] in tliis month {evavra) the festival of the Lenaea.” 
The e'reat similarity of the two [lassagcs renders it very [irohahle 
that both Were drawn from the same sources, d'he omission of 
Ganielio by Ilesychitis, by referring' the eV aura back to Lenaeo, 
makes him authority that the Lenaea were held in that month. 
This, in turn implies that Brochis may have inserted (lamelioin 
order to briiiy' the statement into relation with the Attic months 
of his own (lay. lii the authorities referrino’ to this month is a 
suggestion of several facts and a eiirious struggle to account tor 
them. I’roeliis cites I’lutareh to the effect that there was no month 
Lenaeo among the Ifeotians, but, being probably mi'hal by the 
very passage in Hesiod for which he has (pioted I’lutareh, he 
add.s^‘ that they had such a month. Jle goes on to state that the 
month is so called from the Ijenaea, or from the Amhi'osia. .Mos- 
eliojiulus,’- Tzetzes,''’ and the Ltymologieum Magnum repeat this 
last statement. .\n inseri[)tiou “ referring to a crowning of Bac- 
chus on the I8th of (iamelio may refer to the same festival. 
dV.etzes alone is ivsponsible for the statement that the PUhniijia 
came in this month. Through I’roelus and Hesychius we are 
assured of the belief that there was once an Attic month Lenaeo. 
I’roclus. Hesychius and .Moscliopulus tell us that the Lenaea 
Avere at some period held in this month ; while I’roclus. Moscho- 
[lulus, Tzetzes, and the inscription assure us that there was another 
festival of Dionysus in this month; and the first three of these 
authorities name this festival Ambrosia. A tradition runuino- 
with such jiersisteiiey through so many authors affords a strong 


HEbYCUlUS, \7}vatu)y fxrjv. 

pROCLL’S, To Hosiod Op. u04. 

MoschOPUL , Kara rbv ^Tjva t6v \rjvaiwya. 
Tzetzes, fiijva Sb Ar)vatu}v. 

* Kt. Mag., ATjvaiQva. 

^ C. I. 0., l 5 * 28 . VagrqXiwvos KiTTioffcts Awvv<rov 0i 
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presumption that tliere once existed an Attic montli Lenaeo, and 
that tlie Lenaea were celebrated in that montli. 

Thucvdides tells ns’’’® that the Ionian AtlieniaTis cai-ried the 
festival Anthesteria with them from Athens, and that they con- 
tinued until his day to celebrate it. The Anthesteria, are thus 
older than the Tonic migration, which took place under the sons 
of Codrus."‘ The story of Pandion and Orestes from Apollodorus 
places the establishment of the (’hoes in the tinii' of this mythical 
Athenian king. The tirst and third months of the Ionic year'’^ are 
the same as those of the Attic. There can h.trdly be a doubt, 
then, that their second month, Lenaeo, was also carried with the 
emigrants from the parent city, where at that time it obtained. 

This gives a time, however remote it may be, when the Athen- 
ians still hail the month Lenaeo, yet we luni’ of no festival 
Lenaea atnong the Ionian cities. It would rlins .-.eem that this had 
lost its force a^ an independent festival befoiv the migration. 

(-iami'lio is said to have received its name from the (lamelia. 
the fe'ti\’al of Zeus and Hera. It is hard to believe that while 
the much more l.irilliaid Lenaea remained in the month, the name 


“ii. 1") 

HuKCMI. •! '1‘ /■ Lt'H'l , .(„//, <.s/. nn<l > 'i'l 

The entire iii-Litinient on tir- cjue-tinn of the month open to i)ie olijection that 
too much weight i- e iveii to -uch men a- T/.etze- and all the tribe of minor srholla.^ts, 
whose oppoi'tuiiitie.' for aeeur.ue kimwlede'e were, in many rtspeets, v;etly inferior 
to tho'u of seholius of our own day It i- ra-y indeed to say that their testimony is 
worth nothin^. But where -ludl we stop '> It i- uretetl that the eoiniection of the 
Lenaea with an Attic inontii Lenaeo aro-e from an .attempt fin the pnrtof the com- 
mentators to explain names n, tliey found them It is said tliat this eontliet of the 
authorities proven that there never wa- an .\ttie Lenaeo Tlii- may be true ; and 
the man who will prove it to he ^o, and furthermore wall ifive u- the aeeuratu his- 
torv of the Attie and the Ionic calemhirs, will do a "real s./rvioe to Greek scholar- 
ship. But ho iiui-t have at hand liettiu' - mrees than we pi.s.,0'S to-day. Tliuugh 
the later Greek commentators on the cla—ie^ have madi' many amusing and stupid 
blunders, though wo need not he-itate to di-regaid their teaeliing when it comes into 
conflict wdth better authority, or with plain reason, still they have tedd us that which 
is true They often furnish us with all that we know of older and bettor authors, 
whose work.s were their authority, Tlieivfore, utdes- I have found testimony against 
them, I have followed their teaching. Both here and idsewhere I give ttieir words 
for what they are worth ; not that I rank Proclus wdth Thueydidos, or the Et. Jlag. 
with Aristophanes, — hut from tlic conviction that so remarkahle a eoncurronce of 
testimony in so many dift'erent writers lias not yet heen sucecssfully explained away, 
and could not indeed exi-t unless their te-timony were founded on a ba-is of fact 
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should have {cussed to the always somewhat unimportant Gamelia. 
'VV^hat reason could be found for this naming, unless that the 
Lenaea had first been transferred to the Anthesteria, as all the 
testimony tends to ])rove 'i This supposition gives an easy ex{ila- 
nation of the i"e{)eate(l reference to Lenaeo as an Attic month, of 
the change of the nauu' to Gamclio, and even Tzetzes’ association 
of the I’ithoigia with the Lenaea, — an association which arises 
necessarily, if the Lenaea once formed }jart of the Anthesteria. 
The imjiossibility of transferring in its entirety a festival which 
has become rooted in the customs of a {jeo{jle, is also seen. That 
remnant cf the Lenaea in Lenaeo, the Ambrosia, survived till 
quite late in .Vttie history. It is not difficult, then, to understand 
why the other references to the Lenaea as a sej)arate festival do 
not agree a.' to tlie niontb. 

-V triad of contest.- is given by Demosthenes where he (juotes 
the law of Kvegora- with reference to the Dionysiac fe.stivals : the 
one in 1‘ira‘us with it- comedies and tragedies, t) i-rrl Arjvaup 
with its tragedies and (•omedies, and the City Dionysia with the 
chorus of lioys, j)roeession, comedies and tragedies. ILre are 
three ditferent contests in three ditfereiit places; and the .Vntbos- 
teria and la.'naea are included under cttu x\.r)vaup tto/j-tti]. The 
puiqpose of tlie law was to [preserve absolute security and freedom 
to both [person and |pro[perty on the days of the festivals named. 
Xot even an overdue debt could be collected. In so swee[ping a 
law the Anthesteria could hardly fail to be included ; for at no 
Attic festival was there more ab.solute liberty and CPiualitv. In 
8uidas®" wp’ learn that the revellers at the Chytri, going about 
on carts, jested and made s[)ort of the passers by, and that later 
they did the -ame at the Lenaea. Thus he gives another proof 
of the connection between the two festivals, and shows that d eVl 
Arjvaup dycie became a part of the older Anthesteria after the in- 
vention of comedy, and that even then the old custom was kept 
up. In Atheiiieus we find®' the Samian Lyneeus supjourning in 
Athens and commiserated as passing his time listening to the lec- 
tures of Tlieophra.stus and .seeing the Lenaea and Chvtri, in 

® Mid. 10 
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contrast to the lavish Macedonian feasts of liis correspondent. 
Tlie latter in the same connection says®^ that certain men, prob- 
ably players, who had blled a part in Athens at the Chytri, came 
in to amuse the i^uests. The marriage which he is attending 
then took place after the (’hytri. Tt is not likely, therefore, that 
in “the liCnaea and Chytri” he is referring to two festivals 
se}>arated by a month of time. He speaks, rather, of two acts of 
the same celehratioti. 

The frogs in Aristophanes claim the temenus iv and 

speak of their song at the Chytri. The scholiast cites “ Philo- 
chorus, saying that the contests referred to were the ;;^oT/3£wt. 

A suspected passage in Diogenes Laertius declares (iii 56) that 
it was tlie custoTii to contend with tetralogies at four festivals, the 
Dionysia, Ijcnaea, I’anathcnaea, and Chytri. If the passage is 
worth anything, it adds new testimony that there were dramatic 
representations at the Authesteria. The Menander of Alciphron, 
also, would hardly exclaim over Trotoa? ’xyrpovi^ unless the contest 
were one in which he, as dramatist, could have a part. 

Xo other of the extant dramas has been so much discussed in 
connection with the question as the Aeharnians. Those who hold 
that the Leuaea and Anthesteria were entirely separate, have 
atfirmed that the play opens on the I’nyx in Athens, that the scene 
changes to the country-house of Dicaeopolis in Cholleidae, at the 
season of the country Dionysia in the month Posideo. Later 
the time of the Lenaea in the month Garaelio is represented. 
Finally the locality is again Athens at the Anthesteria in Anthes- 
terio. In fact, we are told, the poet has, in the Aeharnians, 
shown his true greatness by overleaping all restraints of time and 
place and giving his fancy free rein. But this is making the 
Aeharnians an isolated example among the Greek plays which 
have come down to us. Changes of scene are foreign to the 
nature of the Greek drama, as is acknowledged hy A. Miiller.“ 

That the beginning of the play is on the Pnyx, there is no 
question. In v. 202, Dicaeopolis declares : “ I wiU go in and 

« Ibid. III. 129. 

“ Schol. Arist. Frogs. 218. 

^ Alciphron Rp. ii. 8. 11. 
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celebrate the Country Dionysia.” This is held to be a statement 
of the actual time of year represented in this portion of the play, 
and also to indicate the change of place from Athens to the 
country. That the country festivals to the wine-god in the ditfer- 
ent demos were held on ditfereiit dates,, we learn from the fact 
that companies of actors went out from Athens to maki’ the tour 
of these provincial festivals.®® Wo know, too, that these rural 
celebrations were under charge of the demarchs.®^ In the pasr-age 
from the A(:la(rnitiii.'< just citi'd, tliere is no stati'inent that this is 
the season wlicn the demos were accustomed to hold their annual 
Bacchic celebrations. Itather, in his joy in his newly concluded 
peace, the hero declares that he will mun hold this fcsti\ al in honor 
of the god of the vine. Xi> surpris(‘ is tilt at this e.Kccptional 
date, jiarticularly as, hy his statement below,®® he has been pre- 
vented for si.\ years from holding the festival at its proj)er season. 
This last passage, however, is the strongest authority for a change 
of place in the acti(.>n. (!(;r(ainly, if the reading is cori’cct, in the 
light of all the remainder of thi' comedy we should naturally 
translate: “ in the sixth year, having come into my deme, I .'aliite 
you gladly.” But we do no violence to the construction if we 
say that i\6cov h rov hrjfiov means “going {farll)) to my dciiic." 
Unquestionably up to the end of tin* first choral ode at v. “'hJ, the 
action has gone on in Athens. But here, we iire told, comes the 
change of place. In v. 202 Bicaeopolis has declared that In* is 
“going in.” What does he enter hut his house in the citvV .\t 
V. 2-36 the chorus also is in Athens. In v. 2:17, the voice uf Di- 
caeopolis is hoard from within — his CiAmlni house, it is said ; and 
in V. 2-38 the chorus is as .suddenly before this same house ! Such 
rapid changes might easily take place on a modern stage, hut arti 
of a character to excite remark iti an ancient theatre. If there 
was a change here, the second scene must have re{)rescnted Chol- 
leidae with the three houses of Bicacopolis, Lamachus, and Euri- 
pides; and the three must be in the same deme; for the Hacchic 
procession of Bicaeopolis appears at v. 241, and is broken up hv 
the chorus at v. 280. As soon a.s Bicaeopolis, by his hy-plav, has 

“ Haigh, AUic Theatre, p. 47. 
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obtained permission to ploatl his eause, he turns (v. 394) to the 
house of Euripides to borrow the wardrobe of i^ne of the tramc 
heroes. Then, when his defense has divided the chorus, the hrst 
half call upon the gorgon-hchneted Lamachus (v. ,3t5b) to bear 
them aid, and that warrior appears from his hou^e. 

]?7ow the common enemy lias prevented the celel)ratiou of the 
Country Dionysia for six years. How is it possible, under such 
circumstances, to conceive of Euripides as composing tragedies in 
the country? ITow could the general lauiiaclius bi' living out of 
the city in such a time of danger? Certainly the play itself 
gives us authority that this scene also i> in Athens. At v. 241 
Dicaeopolis would go forth with his procession to hold the rural 
Bionysia in hi< deme. I’revented from doing m), he is from this 
on bu<y with the duties and [ileasures of the Chocs. Bis alter- 
cation with the chorus and with Lamachus ended, he (v. ti23f.) 
announces that he will open a market for all Bmotians, Megarians, 
and Peloponnesians. Be sets ii[) (v. 719) the bounds of his 
markets, and a[i[ioiiUs three '• himantes '' as agi.)ranomi. These 
officials are suggestive of those busy at the Anthesteria.®® The first 
customer, from Megara comes in with: '-nai]. agora in Athens'’ 
(v. 729), and brings t()r sale pigs suitable ii<r sacrifice at the 
Mysteries (v. 747 and 7f>4). The Lesser Mystmies came in An- 
thesterio first after the .Vnthesteria. 

There is no change of place in the course of the action. The 
scene, the Pnyx with the houses of Bicaeopolis. Lamachus, and 
Euripides near by, remains the same. There is no indication of a 
jump in time from Posideo to Clamelio, and again friim Gamelio 
to Anthe.sterio. 

Amid all the preparations for the sVuthestcria made in the 
play, two statements cannot fait to attract attention. Tn v. 504 f. 
the poet informs us that this is not the Greater Bionysia, when 
strangers, tribute-bearers, and allies were present. It is the con- 
test at theLenaeum. In v. 1150 f. the chorus trees its mind con- 
cerning the miserly fashion in which ^Vntimachus treated them at 
a previous celebration of the Lenaea. tShall we say that the poet, 
in order to speak of things present before the eyes of the Athen- 
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ians, steps, in these two passages, entirely outside the action of 
the play 't By no means. The poet is dealing with a vital issue. 
He is fighting against the ruinous war. The power of his genius 
is shown by the masterly manner in which he uses the moment 
which was present to his hearers. The victor at the Choes sat 
among the spectators ; the very walls of the theatre had hardly 
ceased to resound with the din of the carousers. Here, or else- 
where, there is mention of ljut one eVi Atjvai'a aywv, that is the 
Lenaea, or the dramatic contest at the Antliesteria. 

In fixing the date of tlie “ Dionysia at the J.ienaeuni,'' we have 
the authority of some interesting inscrij)tions which have been 
collected in Ditteiiherger ts. I. tJ. ii. o74. They are the record 
of moneys ohtainc<l from the .-ale of the hides of the N’ictirns 
sacrificed at varimi.' fotiN'als of the Attic year. jiortion of 

each of fnitr separate lists has been ju'eserved. In the first and 
fourth of tliese. a- they stand in Hittenhcrger. three Hionysiac 
festivals are mentioned: that at I'irams, the Dionysia ip affrei, 
and the Itionysia eVl Arjvai'o). Tlie tliird list ends with the Dio- 
nysia in I’ii'iens. The remaining incription mentions two Dio- 
nysiac festivals, the one at the Lenaettm, and that ip aa-rei. The 
part of the recerd which should <-over the Dionysia at I’ineus is 
wanting. The calendar order of all the festivals mentioned is 
strictly followed. 

Kiihler in D. 7. -4., led by the tdher inscriptions found with 
these four, says that the lists do not contain ntention of all the 
festivals at which [luhlic sa<-rifices of cattle were made in that 
j)ortion of the year covered by the inscriptions, hut that these are 
to be considered oidy as records t)f tlie hide-money which was to 
be devoted to jiarticular uses. As a matter of fact, however, 
nearly all the [luhlic festivals of importance, as well a.- some of 
less note, are included in these lists; and it would he difficult to 
demonstrate that they do not contain a complete record of the 
public hide-money for the })ortion of the year in which these festi- 
vals fall. 

In these inscriptions the peculiarity with reference to the 
Dionysia is the same which rve find in all other accounts which 
seem to give a complete record of those festivals. Qnlv three are 
mentioned as he d under public authority. Did the omission of 
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the Lenucu and Antliestcria occur only iu this case, we might, 
follo^ving Kohler, admit that the hide-money from this particular 
festival was not devoted to this s})ecial purpose, and that for this 
reason the name did not appear in these records. But since in 
no case ai’e there more than three mentioned ; and since the third 
name is one which covers all celehrations in honor of Dionysus at 
the Lenaeum, this assumption caniK)t be granted. The important 
point, and one that cannot be too strongly emphasized, is that 
neither in these nor in any other inscrijition or official record is 
there any mention of the Lenaea or Anthesteria as such. The 
official language ajipears always to have been, as here : Alovvo-m 
€ 7rl ArjvaCw, or: i) iirl AijvaiM Trofiirri^ or, where the dramatic con- 
test alone was intended : 6 eVt Arjvai'o) aycov. Once only in the 
5th century"'’ do we find Atjvaia used: and here it is synonymous 
with 6 iirl Arjvaiffi aycov. ATilamowitz has well said that A'qvaia 
as a name of a separate festival is an invention of the grammarians. 
Aristophanes, in the passage from the Arharninns, shows that this 
name may have been used commonly for the dramatic contest at 
the Lenaeum, and we know from Thucydides that Anthesteria was 
also used of the entire festival. It is impossible that in a record 
like the hide-money inscriptions, the official title Aiovvaia ivl 
Ai]mi(p should he employed to cover two festivals sejairated by an 
interval of a mouth. 

But was the Anthesteria a state festival, at which public sacri- 
fices (T caffle were made ? The story of its institution by Bandion 
shows that it was public from the beginning. Aristojihanes in- 
forms ns'* that it maintained this character; for the Basilcus 
awarded the prize at the C’hoes. The cpiestion of sacrifice requires 
fuller treafmenf. 

Suidas’’^ and a scholia.st fo .Vristoidianes quote from Theo- 
pompus the story ot the establishment of the C'hytri. On the 
very dav on which they were saved, the sur\’ivors of the flood 
infroduced fhe celebration of this day ot the Anthesteria by 
cooking a potful of all sorts of vegetables, and sacrificing it to the 

Ac/Kirninns, 11")5 
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Chthonian Hermes and those who liad j)erislied in the waters. 
The scholiast adds that sacrihce was offered to no one of the 
Olympian gods on this day. 

In Suidas we find a hint of the other ceremonies on the C’hytri. 
According to him, there were saeriliee.s to Dionysus as well as to 
Hermes. This suggests that the C'hytri was but one day of the 
Anthesteria, and. though the worsliip of the ileparted may have 
been the older portion of the eelehration, it was later overshadowed 
by the festiHties in honor of the wine-god. As the te.xt of hi.-^ 
argument in his oration agaimt .Midias, Detnostheiu's cites four 
oracular ntU'rances. two froni T)odona, the others probably fi’om 
Delphi. In the fir^.t the god calls upon the ehildren of Erechthcus, 
as many as inhabit the city of i’andion. to be mindful of I5acchu>. 
all togetluT throughout the tvide streets to return fit thanks to the 
Brcunian. and crowned with wi’eaths. to cans(> the odor of sacrifice 
t(.» rise t'rc)m the altars, fti this oracle. ,\thens i> the city of I’an- 
dion, Itecause it was reported that nmler his rule the wor'liiji of 
Dionysus was introduced into the city. This and the othiT com- 
mands from Dodona and Deli>hi eoneerning Jtionysns refer to the 
introduction of the worship of the god ; for in every one the state- 
ment is absolute; there is no reference tit a previous worship and 
a backsliding on tin; part of the jieoiilo. Kviaav ^cojjLolai of the 
first oracle can refer only to a sacrifice of animals. Stronger still 
is the statement in the fourth oraiele (ti'oin Dodona) where the 
command is given to fulfil sacred rite.s {lepa reXelv) to Dionvsns. 
and to sacrifice to Apollo and to Zcais. ( A.7roW(ovi ’AvroTpoTrafftt 
/Sofia Ovaai .... Ad IXtijciw ^ovv \€Vk6v.) The conimaTid 
“ to mi.x howls of wine and to establish choral dances.’" in the 
second and fourth oracles, serves as an e.xplanatory comment on 
“ return fit thanks to the Bromian ” in the first. “ Let five men 
and slaves wear wreaths and enjoy leisure tin- one dav," must 
refer to the Pithoigia. In this feast the slaves had a pai't, and 
enjoyed a holiday. Hence the saying^* “Forth, slaves, it is no 
longer the Anthesteria.’" In obedience to the oracles then, public 
sacrifices could not have been lacking at the Anthesteria. There- 
fore, this festival must have been ofiieially known as the Dionysia 
cttI Ar)vaicp. 


dvp<x^€ Kap£s omir 
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The dramatic contests at the Leiiaeum, like those at the Greater 
Dionjsia, were undoubtedlv preceded by sacrifices. The aycov 
€7ri AT/wto) could hardly he separated from the Dionysia eTrl Arjvaim. 
Therefore the hide-money inscriptions are also authority that 
Lcnaea and Anthesteria are hut two references to the same festival. 

Thucydides, as we have seen ” knew of but two Dionysia in 
Athens itself: those iv acrTci and tlie ^\nthesteria. Of these, 
using the comparative degree, he states that the latter were the 
apj^aiorepa. In his time the dramatic contests iv Atp.vai'i were in 
their glory, yet he mentions Init one celebration in this locality. 
iSo here also we must conclude that Anthesteria was the name of 
the whole festival which llar[)ocration tells us was called TriOoiyta, 
Xoe'^ and ■x^vrpoi : that there was, in the flourishing period of the 
drama, no separate festi\ al l.enaea, hut that the uy<ov at the Chytri 
came to l)e so called to distingui•^ll it from that at the City Dionysia. 

It is interesting in <'on!tection witli 'rimcydides’ statement that 
the Ionian Athenian^ in his day still held the .\nthesteria, to ex- 
amine the record of this festival in the Ionic cities of Asia Minor. 
To be sure we have very little information concerning the details 
of this celeliration among them; hut we do find two statements 
of importance. /. <f. •‘Unto mentions certain lionors proclaimed 
at the Anthesteria in the theatre in Cyzicus. Comparison with 
similar observances at Athens indicates that theatrical rejiresenta- 
tions were to follow. C. I. d. dU44, rtuyou'o? ’ Avdear-qpiolcnv, 
refers to Teos. From the constant use of aywv referring to the- 
atrical performances in connection with the festivals of Dionysus 
the word can hardly mean anything else here. So these two 
inscriptions, referring to two colonies, add their testimony that 
dramas were presented also at the Anthesteria in Athens. 

Finally, Aristotle's roVtcia falls into line with the hide-money 
records. In § 66, the statement is made that the Archon Epony- 
mos had the Alegala Dionysia in charge. In the follotving section, 
the Archon Basileus is said to have control, not of the Lenaea or 
of the Anthesteria — for neither is mentioned by name, — but of the 
Dionysia eVt Arjvad. The Basileus and the Epimeletae together 
directed the procession; but the basileus alone controlled the 

” II. 15. 
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[dramatic] contest. Here again, it i.s inconceivable that cither 
Anthesteria or Lenaea .‘should he omitted ; so hotli mnst ho in- 
cluded under Dionysia eVl Arjvai'w. 

We thus find our position supported hy inscriptions of undouhted 
authority, and hy a list of names ranging in time from hefure 
Aristophanes to the 0th century a. n., and in weight from Thucy- 
dides and Aristotle to the Sciioliasts. 

If the Limnae were not hy the existing theatre of l)ionvsus, 
where were they f Xot on the south side of the Acropolis, as a 
careful examination of the gronml proves. In onr study of the 
theatre-precinct, we found that the earth here in antiquity was at 
a much higher level than at lu'csent, while immediately outside 
the wall of this precinct to the south, the ground was considerably 
lower than it is now. The [nvsent height of the theatre-precinct 
is 01.4 m. above the sea level : of the Odenni, 07.7 metres; of the 
Olympieum, 80.8 m. ; of the ground within the enclosure' of the 
Military Hospital due sontli from tlie theatre, 7’) m, : of Callir- 
rhoe in the Ilissus ofiposite the dlympieiini, dO in. ; of the Ilis.sus 
bed oppo.site the theatre, .50 m. From the present level of the 
theatre to tlie bed of the stream there is a fall of more than 
41 m. : the fall is about equally rapid along the entire extent 
of the slope to the south of the Acropolis, while the soil is full of 
small stones. Surely, it wouhl take more than the oft-cited hand- 
ful of rushes to establish a swamp on such a hillside. We have, 
however, excellent geological authority that from the lay of the 
land and the nature of the soil, there never could have been a 
swamp there. The Xeleum incription"'’ can he held to prove 
nothing further than that, as ^fr. Arheeler .suggests, the drain 
from the e-xisting theatre ran through this precinct. We must 
therefore seek the Limnae elsewhere. 

We know that from time immemorial the potters plied their 
trade in the Ceramicus, because here they found the elav suitable 
for their use. The so-called Theseum is 68.6 m. above the sea- 
level ; the present level at the Piraeus railroad station, .'>4.9 m. ; at 
the Dipylura (and here we are on the ancient level), onlv 47.9 m. 
Out bej’ond the gate comes a long slope, extending till the Ce- 

Journal of Aixhoeology, III. 38 - 48 . 
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phissus is reached, at an elevation of 21 in. So the Dipylum is 
over 48 m. below the present level of the theatre-preeinct : and it 
is the lowest portion of the ancient city. Here, therefore, in the 
northwest jiart of the city, is where we should expect from the lay 
of the land and the nature of the soil to find the marshes. Out in 
the open jilain beyond this quarter of the city to-day. after every 
heavy rain, the water collects and renders the cTound swanqiy. 
With the Dipylum as a starting-point, there is no ilitlieultv in sup- 
posing that, in very ancient times, the Limnae extended to Oo- 
loniis Agoraeus, to the east into the hollow which became a portion 
of the agora in the Oeramicus, and to the west into the depression 
between Colonus Agoraeus and the Hill of the Xymphs. The 
exact extent and character of the low ground in these two direc- 
tions can only be determim'd by excavating the ancient level, 
which, as it ap^iears to me, has not heen reaclu'd by the deep new 
railroad cutting running across this section north of the so-called 
Theseiim. 

The excavations of Dr. l)bri)feld hetwecn (.’oloiius Agoraeus and 
the Areopagus, have shown that the ruins and the ancient street 
at this point have been buried to a great depth by the debris 
washed down from the I’nyx. Unfortunately, these diggings have 
not heen extensive enough to restore the topography of the west 
and southwest slopes of Colonus ..Vgoraeus. 

We have abundant notices, besides those already given, of a 
precinct or precincts of Dionysus in this section. Hesychius 
speaks of a house in ^lelite whei'e the tragic actors rehearsed. 
Photius repeats''* the statement almost word for word. Philos- 
tratus mentions a council-house of the artists near the gate of the 
Ceramicus. Pausanias (i. 2. .5), just after entering the city, sees 
within one of the stoas the house ot Poulytion which was dedi- 
cated to Dionysus Melp>oinenus. He speaks next of a p)recinct 
wuth various ajdXfiaTa, and among them the face of the demon of 
unmixcd wine, Cratus. Beyond this ptrecinct was a building 
with images of clay, representing, among other scenes, Pegasus, 
who brought the worship of Dionysus to Athens. This building 

^^Hesych. M€XiT^a;i' oI/cos. 

Photius, oTkos. 

^**Philost. Vit. Soph. p. 2ol. 
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also was ]ilaiuly dovotod to tlie cult of tlie wiue-god. Tn fact, the 
most vonerahle traditions in Athens, with reference to Idionysus, 
centre here. All the various representations here are connected 
with the oldest legends. Pausanias (i. 8. 1 .) says that the f'era- 
micus had its very name from t'eramus, a son of Dionvsus and 
Ariadne. 

AVe have already seen tliat an orchestra was iirst estahlished in 
the agora. Timinus adds that this was a conspicuous place where 
were the statues of Ilarmodins and Aristogiton. which we know 
to have stood in the agora. 

The scholiast to the Ijt Curoii// of Demostlieues says that the 
‘‘ liii'i'on " of Calamitt's. aii eponymous hero, was close to the la-- 
naeum. 1 [eM'chius W( u't U this statement ditferently, saying that [the 
statue of] the liero himself was near the Lenaeuin. AVe know that 
the statues of I'ponymous iici-(.)cs were set up in tlie agora. Here 
again the new Aristotle manuscript comes to our suppt)rt. telling 
us (Pol. e. 8) that the nine arclions did not occujiy tlu' .same 
huihling. hut that tlie Pasilens had the llucoleum, near the Ih'y- 
taneum. and that the meeting and marriage of the Ikisileus' wife 
with Dionysus still took place there in his time. That the Ihico- 
leuiu must he on the agora, and that the marriage took place in 
Limnaean-Lenaean territory, have long been accepted. The 
location of the Idnmae to the northwi'st at the .Veropolis must 
thus he cunsidered as settled. 

Dr. Ddrpfeld maintains that the ancient orchestra and the later 
Agrippeum theatre near by. mentioned by Philostratus,^- lav in 
the depression between the Pny>c and the Hill of the A'ymphs. hut 
considerahly above the foot of the declivity. 

From the passage of the Alnec'/ quoted above we know that the 
old orchestra could not have been in the sacred precinct of Dionv- 
eus Linmueus, for this was opened but once in every vear, on the 
12th of Anthestcrio,*® while the Chytri and therefore 6 etH 
Ar]vaL(p aycov were held on the following day. This involve.s too 
that the Pithoigia as well as the “ contests at the Lenaeum ” could 

“Tim. Lf.v. Pint. 

“ Demos, de Corona, 129, scholium. 

Philosteati's, Vit. Soph., p. 247. 

“See also Thucydides above. 
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Tiot have been celebrated in the sanctuary iu A^iivai<;, though por- 
tions of each of these divisions of the Anthesteria were held in the 
Lenaeum, which contained the Limnaea hieron. 

The Lenaeum must lie ev Aifivait, and therefore on the low 
ground. A passage in Isreus (8. 35) is authority that the sanct- 
uary of Dionysus iv Ai'ixvai'i was iu aarei; i. e., within the The- 
mistoclean walls. Ho we have it located within narrow limits, 
somewhere in the space bounded on the east by the eastern limit 
of the agora in Ceramicus, south by the Areopagus, west by the 
Pnyx and the Hill of the Nymphs, and north by the Dipylum. 

From the neighborhood of the Dionysiac foundations and 
allusions mentioned by Pausanias immediately upon entering the 
city, we may be justified in locating this ancient cult of Dionysus 
iu Ai/imi? still more exactly, and placing it somewhere on or at 
the foot of the southwestern slope of Colonus Agoraeus. More 
precise evidence of its site we may obtixin from future excavation ; 
though as this region lay outside tlie Byzantine city-walls, the ruins 
may have been more or less completely swept away. 

In view of its position outside of the gate of the ancient Pelasgic 
city, by the wine-press, we understand why the contest in the 
Lenaeum was called a contest kut aypov?. Because enclosed later 
within the xvalls of Themistocles, the Liinnae were also referred to 
as iu acTTei. Situated as they were in the territory of the agora, 
we see why, although the Archon Kponymus directed the City 
Diouysia, the Archon Basileus })resided'“ over the Anthesteria, and 
therefore over " the contest at the Lenaeum ” ; and the agoranomi, 
the superintendents of the market-place, whose duties were con- 
fined to the agora, iTreTeXeaau roc? j(yTpov^P 

In closing, it may not be without interest to review the picture 
presented of the most ancient Athens. Behind the nine-gated 
Pelasgic fortifications lay the city, with its temples, its palace, “ the 
goodly house of Erechtheus,” and its dwellings for the people, 
remains of which can even now be seen within the Pelasgicum. 
Immediately without the gate stood the Pythium, the Olympieum, 
the temple of Ge Kourotrophos, and other foundations. Directly 

** Pollux viii. 81), 00. (Arlstot. ’ A 0 riE >. IloXtrda.) 

“Moumsex, Heortologie, p. 3.j2 note. 
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before the entrance, some two hundred paces from the city-walls,, 
was the spring Enneacrounus, whose water was most esteemed by 
the citizens. Not far from this was the wine-press. Here the 
people built the first altar, the first temple, the first orehc.stra, and 
instituted the first festival in honor of the wine-god, long before 
the new Dionysian cult was brought in from Eleutherae ; and here 
for centuries were raised every year about the orehc.stra tiers of 
wooden seats in preparation for the annual dramatic contests. 

John Pickard, 

American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, 1891. 
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HUNTING DELLA ROBBIA MONUMENTS IN ITALY. 

2o the Miaa'jitvi Elilor of the Aniericaa Jonraal of Archseolo(j_i/ : 

Dear Sir: Having made a special study of 
the altarpiece by Andrea Della Robbia in the Metrojiolitan Museum, 
New York, my desire was aroused to examine all the glazerl terracotta 
sculptures of the Della Robbia school, which form such an important 
part of Italian Renaissance sculpture. .So 1 sailed for Italy on 
the 6th of last May, taking with me a good camera and a suflicient 
number of celluloid films, knowing beforehand that there were many 
of these monuments which had never been photograjiiicd and were 
consequently imperfectly known. An investigation of this character, 
which takes one over the mountains and into the valleys, from one 
end of Italy to the other, may well be de.scribed as a hunting expe- 
dition ; and, though requiring severe labor and constant sacrifices, has 
in it a considerable element of sport. Although Dr. Bode, of Berlin 
in various writings has shown a more discriminating knowh.'dgc of 
this subject than other writers, nevertheless the work of Cavallucci 
and Molinier, Les Della Robbia, was more useful to me as a guide and 
starter. They had catalogued as many as .S.IO of these monuments 
in Italy, and brietly described them. But their attributions were 
uncertain. Prof. Cavallucci told me in Florence that unless he had a 
document in hand indicating the author.'^hip of a monument he felt 
great hesitation in making attributions. Aiul I couhl see, the more 
I studied his work, that he considered it more important to discover 
documents than to observe monuments. Here then was a great 
opportunity to see a large scries of monuments, to compare them and 
allow them to tell their own story in regard to their origin. Having 
with the aid of geographical dictionaries and government ma])s located 
these 3.50 monuments, I made up ray mind to see as many of them 
as possible. This was no easy task, as they were widely distributed 
and, as I progressed, the number of uncatalogued monuments con- 
stantly increased. I can give here hut a bare outline of my trip. 
Starting at Genoa, I went to Massa and Pisa and Lucca ; from Lucca 
following the valley of the Serchio as far north as Castelnuovo. Here 
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I found a fine series of unphotographed monuments, and began to 
learn that works of the same author and period are very likely to be 
found in neighboring towns, especially when lying along a valley. 
Similarly, starting from Pracchia above Pistoia I studied another series 
of unphotograi)hed monuments at Gavinana, Lizano and Cutigliano. 
These monuments may prove to be of importance in solving the 
problem of the authorship of the celebrated Pistoian frieze. 

At Prato the monuments of this class have been photograi)hed, 
and are well known. Florence and its immediate surroundings 
contain the mo.st important works of Luca and of Giovanni Della 
Kobbia, but is very poor in examples of Andrea Della Robbia. Hence 
the Florentines have a very inadequate notion of Andrea’s work, which 
must be studied at Arezzo, La Verna, Prato, Siena and Viterbo. At 
Florence I was fortunate enough to find an unpublished document 
ascribing one of the medallions at Or San Michele to Luca Della 
Robbia. Two of these medallions by the elder Luca had never been 
photographed before, but have now been taken by Alinari. So far as I 
know, the monuments at Impruneta, ten miles from Florence, are 
unknown to students of this subject. Three of them have been ])hoto- 
graplied by Rrogi, who gives no attributions. They are not mentioned 
by Cavallueci nor by Dr. Bode ; yet they are amongst the very finest 
works by Luca Della Robbia. In the private collection of the Marquis 
Frescobaldi I recognized a fine Luca Della Robbia, and in that of the 
Marquis Antinori an excellent example of Giovanni’s work. Less 
important discoveries made in this region are too numerous to mention. 
At Empoli. not many miles from Florence, are several uncatalogued 
monuments and a fine example of a tile j^avement, which I identified 
as Della Robhia work. I then visited Poggibonsi and Volterra and 
Siena, and satisfied myself that the beautiful coronation of the Virgin 
at the Osservanza outside Siena is a chef-d’oeuvre of Andrea Della 
Robliia. From Asciano I visited Monte San Savino, Lucignano and 
Foiano and took photographs of some fine, unrecognized works of 
Andrea Della Robhia. Another starting point was Montepulciano for 
a long drive to Radicofani, a weird Etruscan site, who.se churches 
contained half a dozen un]ihotographed Della Robbias, then to S. 
Fiora, whoso monuments have a greater reputation than they de- 
serve, to S. Antimo, a fine Cistercian ruin, and Montalcino. At 
Perugia I photographed the monuments of Benedetto Buglione, thus 
laying the basis for a study of his works, a number of which may now 
be identified. In the case of his pupil, Santi Buglione, I was less 
successful, as the chapel at Croce dell’Alpe, which contained two 
authenticated altarpieces of his seems to have disappeared, not only 
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from sight, but from the memory of the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood. So the reconstruction of his stylo involves a wider stretch of 
the scientific imagination. At Aequapendente I found a unique glazed 
terra-cotta altar signed by .Jacopo Benevento, at Bolsena took the 
first photograj)]! of several monuments, and at Viterbo had photo- 
grapbe made of the important lunettes by Andrea Della Robbia. 
At Rome I penetrateil the mysteries of the Vatican and discovered there 
a signed monument by P^ra laica.s, son of Andrea Della Robbia, 
and found in the InduArial Museum several monuments, which I 
identified as by the same author. Hitherto P’ra Lucas has been 
known only as the maker of tile ])avements. At Monteca.ssiano there 
is a large monument concerning which a document has been pub- 
lished in many Italian journals, ascribing the authorship to Fra 
Mattia Della Robbia. This has been published I’rom a drawing, and 
my photograph is the first taken from the original monument. On 
the basis of a very imi)erfect ac(iuaintance with his style, other 
monuments are being freely attributed to Fra Mattia. In the Marche 
there is a series of terracotta altar-pieces attributed to Pietro Paolo 
Agabiti. a local ]iaiutcr of the xvi century. The,-c attributions are 
purely hypothetical, and the hypothesis that Fra Mattia might have 
been their author is now hieing tested by local archa'ologists. I 
travelled over a large portion of this jirovince, seeing some imjiortant 
monuments, but without making discoveries of importance. Umbria 
in general proved even less fruitful, the terracotta monuments being 
of poor quality and showing little or no Della Robbia influence. 

A very interesting region comprises Citta cli Castello, Borgo San 
Sepolcro, Arezzo and the Casentino. Here Andrea Della Robbia left 
his impress strongly marked, especially in the very beautiful altar- 
pieces at La Verna. As we approach Florence we find more by Gio- 
vanni and his school, especially noteworthy being the monuments at 
Galatrona and San Giovanni. 

When obliged to return home there remained very few known Della 
Robbia monuments in Italy which I had not visited ; almost every- 
where I found more than had been already catalogued, and my col- 
lection of photographs of these monuments is undoubtedly the most 
complete in existence. Already considerable knowledge ha.s been 
gained of the differences of style, which characterized the various 
members of the school, as I hope to show in a series of articles tor the 
American Journal oj Architolofiy. In order to complete this work I 
shall still have to hunt further in the museums and private collections 
of Spain, Portugal, France, England, Germany and Austria. There 
are a few Della Robbia monuments in this country, of which one is in 
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Prinootoa, one in New York, one in Newport, R. I., and .several in 
Boston. 

Beside the direct j>leasures of the chase and the baggin" of game, 
there are many incidental jtleasiire.s in such a hunting exjicdition. 

One learns of the whereabouts of other monuments, :tcr|uire,' a 
knowledge of the eounti v, of the language, of the people and of all the 
local surrounding.-; that lielp e.xplain to u.s the significance of the 
past. Vuur.s .sincerely, 

Allan MAUorwN.o. 

Ouornsey Hall, Princeton, N. -J., Dec. '£ 1 , 1892. 
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Maxim E Collignon.- Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque. Tome i. 

Firmin-Oidot et Cie. Paris, 1892. 

This is the first vohitne of what is likely to prove for some time to 
come the best general history of Greek sculpture. The personal in- 
spection of monuments made during his connection with the French 
school at Athens, and his training as a lecturer at the Faculte des 
Lettres at Paris, have given M. Collignonan admirable training for the 
production of this book. We see in it also a hearty appreciation of 
more specialized work. This is essentially a history from the archajo- 
logical standpoint, the monuments of Greek sculpture, rather than 
written documents, being assumed as fundamental material. In this 
re.spoct he repro.-ents a more advanced stage of archaiological science 
than Overbock. Again we feel in reading the volume the constant 
assumiition that the history of Greek sculpture is a continuous 
evolution. Even when the development is checked, as by the Dorian 
invasion, the element of continuity is emphasized. The Dorians con- 
struct new forms out of the elements which they find already established 
in Greece. Thus tlic connecting links evincing the continuous 
flow, are not lo.st sight of when he comes to treat of the different 
schools. This regard for thegeneral conditions ofdevelopment tempers 
his judgment and prevents him from formulating or approving of 
irrelevant and iraprohahle hypothese.«. This is an admirable temper 
for one ivho writes a general history. We do not find here remote 
analogies and startling theories. There is an even flow to the narra- 
tive Mdiich indicates to us that the knowledge of Greek sculpture is 
now more connected, and that many gaps have been filled in the list 
during a few years. Yet M. Collignon is not a literary trimmer, steering 
a middle course between opposing theories. He merely seeks for near 
and probable causes, and is not carried away by resemblances which 
have little historical value. His method is fundamentally the his- 
torical method, the four books which compose the first volume 
treating of the Primitive Periods, Early Archaic, and Advanced Archaic 
Periods, and The Great Masters of the v century. It is unnecessary 
to give here the general analysis of the book, as it does not differ 
essentially from other similar histories, but we may notice the 
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systematic method witli which lie treats his material. At the openini^ 
of each new period he briefly notes the .ejeiieral historical conditions, 
then liavin '4 chesscd the monuineiits l>y schools he coiwidrrs the 
characteristics of a few representative examples, and finally endeavors 
to summarize the style of the school or period. In doin.r this he is 
handlin:^ con.siderahlo new material which has not yet found its way 
into general histories. Even to sjiecialists, this general treatment of a 
subject with which they may bo familiar in detail, is valuable. The 
book is a summary and index to a large number of monographs 
scattered in French. Germ in, Greek and EnglLsii periialicabs, and we 
find it much more convenient to have these reierenccs at the loot of 
each pace rather than gathered together at the end of the volume u.s in 
Mrs. Mitchell’s excellent history. Of course it i.s no easy matter to 
distinguish sharply the eharacterislic.s of difl'erent schools in a (.'ouatry 
as small as Greece, where there was so much interaction, and tlie 
formulas, wliich are laid down now, may require correction in a few 
years. Still the attempt is well made, and is heljjful in consolidating 
our knowledge. 

In a work of whose method we cordially ajiprove, the defects, if 
there be any, are likely to be in the way of omission of materi.il or 
under-valuatiou of that which is taken into con.sideration. In the 
direction of omission we find that practically no use whatever ha.s 
been made of Cyprus as a school of archaic Greek art, yet there is 
considerable material for this in European museums a.s well as in the 
Metropolitan museum in New York. In unduly estimating the value of 
the material in hand, we find find here and there more inlluenee 
attributed to the Phoenicians, tlian we should be inclined to allow. 
For e.xample (p. 43,) the ceiling at Orchomcnos, is explained as 
Phosnieian because of the rosettes, and the same design ipjon 
Egyptian ceilings at Thebes is explained as PluLMiician also. Ifvi- 
dently M. Collignon has not yet learned the grammar of the Egyptian 
lotus. We commend him to Prof. Goodyear. Ileisal.-^o in error in 
ascribing the first use of the terra “ lax-archaic ” to llrunn’s article in 
the Milth. Alh. vir. p. 117, for it held an important place in Scinpcr’s 
classification of Doric monuments made three years earlier, but 
these are minor matters. The hook is abundantly illu.stratcd, bavin"- 
twelve excellent plates in lithograph and photogravure, and two 
hundred and seventy-eight in the tone proce.ss and photocacraviug. 
We regret that the tone process had not been more extciwivcl v used 
as the drawings do not and cannot give a sufficiently full impression 
of the objects. However, is it quite proper that the maker of a tone 
process plate should sign it as is done here Felit sculp.sil f A. JI. 
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IIeunrich-Brcxx. Griechisehe Gijttxrklcah in ihrcn Fur/iun crUintert. 

8vo. pp. vrn, 110. Miiiiclien, Vcrlag’sanstalt fur Ivuust und 

Wissenseliaft. 1892. 

Tliis i-i not a s 3 ’steiiiatic treatise, but a series of nine papers, all of 
wliich. except the last, have been alre.ady pullli.■^hell. But we are 
grateful to Dr. Briuin and to his publishers for having collected these 
article.s, which were scattca'ed in various pcrioilical.s and written at 
wide intervals of time. In their pre.sent form tlicw are in.strin-tive as 
revealing to us Dr. Brunn's general liabits of iniml in approacliing hi.s 
subject, as well as more useful and better adapted to a wide cirde of 
readers. The first of these articles on the Farnese Ilera apjieared in 
the B'lUc-ttiiio ddl' [ndit'.'to, in bSlO, and is described as the " first 
attemjit at the. anal vtieal consideration of the ideal of a Greek God,” 
while the entire series may be taken as eviilence that " the intellectual 
understanding of ideal artistic {iroductions can be reached only on the 
basis of a thorough analysis of form. ” For his analysis of scul[)tural 
form, and his keen intuitions, Dr. Brunu has lo.ig been held in high 
esteem, and it is interesting to learn what wc can of his methods. In 
considering the Hera liea l he first examined the original, afterwards a 
cast ofit for m. my hours, then comjiared these impressions with obser- 
vations made upon a human scull. In doing this he brings the work of 
art to nature, so as to substantiate or correct his impressions. We see 
him following the same method in the articles upon the Medusa and 
upon Asklejtios. But this reference to nature is for the most jiart casual 
and incidental. It is not to nature but to literature that he resorts for 
help. He is not content to trust himself entirel}’ to the method 
enunciated in the preface. He does not rest satisfied with the ideals as 
he reads them in the sculptured faces. He rather assumes that these 
ideals were fixed before they were expressed in marble. He looks at 
the heads of Hera and Zeus through “ ox-eyed ' and ” dark-browed ” 
gkesses. He aceoiits the Divine ideal from the ])ages of Homer, 
rather than from the marble form, whenever it is possible. His mind 
is still imbued with doctrines concerning the eternity of ideas ” and 
“ inward necessity, ” which he must have reached in some other way 
than by the analysis of external forms. 

But while we mav regard the method as not consistently applied, 
we have no fault to find with the method and no sentiment but that of 
a<lmiration for the fine powers of observation displayed in these 
articles. There seems to be nothing in the form ot the eye that 
esca[)es his attention. The slightest variations m the lorm of the lids, 
in the positions of the e^'eball, he notices and assumes that they were 
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made the veliieles nf expression. Similarly the forehead, the mouth, 
the chin, the hair are most attentively studied as vehicles of expres- 
sion. Surely few, even trained archieolofists. can read these payes 
without haviiur their powers of ohservation quickened. By far tlie 
greater portion of workers in the field of Greek .S'?ul[)ture are con- 
cerned at the present time with the morpliolog}' of art for the sake of its 
history. The analysis of forms is utilized to ascertain an historical 
series, to discover schools, to establish dates. Here we find scarcely 
a mention of schools or artists, no reference to history and lUit a date. 
The analysis of form leads to the interpretation (.)f monuincnts and the 
establishment of ideals. It is the pliysioloay, not the history of art. 
The publishers, who are gaining a world-wide reputation for their 
photo process reproductions, have added to thi.s hook a series of fine 
phototype plates. 


A. M. 
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EGYPT. 

TEXTS OF THE PYRAMIDS. — Biblin for November, 1S92, contains an 
article by Dr. Brugseh oi^ “ The Texts of the Pyramids.” It mentions 
the opening of one of the smaller pyramid.s of the Sakkarah group 
in 1880 by Mariette Pasha and the discovery of a number of hierogly- 
phic inscriptions beautifully chiseled into the walls of the inner aisles 
and chamber, which gave the name of the maker of the ]>yramid as 
Pepi, and fixed its date at the vi Dynasty or about 3,000 b. c. 
Prof, llrugsch then give.s an account of his own work at the request 
of Mariette upon a second pyramid opened by Mariette's men at 
Sakkarah, where the walls of the chamber were covered with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. A granite coilin, also, was found adorned with 
hieroglyphics rei)eating in ditterent places the name of the King. 
The inscriptions on the walls had boon destroyed in a number of 
places by treasure hunters. 

IMaspero, Mariette's successor, opened a number of pyramids of the 
same group and found a great <juantity of inscriptions. As a result, 
new texts were discovered in a number of pyramids of which three 
belonged to the royal houses of the v and vi Dynasties. Maspero 
then published a cojiy of all those inscriptions together with their 
translation as far as this was ])ossible. 

These discoveries establish the important point in the study of the 
language, that its “ iconogra’phic ]>hrase ’’ dates from the most ancient 
times and goes back even to Meiies the first king. The grammar, 
vocabulary and the construction ol words and sentences betray the 
awkward stiffness of a language in its first literary beginnings, but it 
is shown in all its j'outhful strength and prcgnance. 

A reciprocal compari.'^on of all the texts found establishes the fact 
that they belong to a collection ot texts known as the Book.” 
This “book” contained all the formulas and conjurations used after 
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death. i.s a guide for the deceased in the unknown future, and a book 
of charms, in which guise the Egyptian faith made its ai);)earanco in 
the most ancient ])eriod of oidture, although containing nothing of the 
jihilo.sojiliy or liistory of tlie ancient Egyi»tians, it gives us much 
interesting information relating to mythology, geography, astronomy, 
botany and zoology. 

For the ancient lllgyptians believed that their earth.ly districts, cities 
and tem’ples had heavenly counterjjarts of the same name; in fact, 
the wliole geograpliy of tliis world was duplicated in the world to 
come. The celestial inliabitants consist of the immortal comiiany of the 
“ shining " with the solar god at their head. Ea'-ii constellation is 
designated as the abode of the soul of (jne god beiiiticent or maleSicent. 
In his wanderings the soul of man came in contact with these abodes 
of the evil gods and the book which covered the walls of his mortuary 
cliamher provided charms which made him jirouf against harm. 

The te.xts of the pyrainiils promise to the dcparteil the enjoyment 
of a new life which ho continues to live in the earth, in the body, in 
heaven, in the sjiirit. Thesoul had power to reunite itself to the body 
at will. W'efind in the texts mention ofEgy[)tian jiolitieal institutions 
at the remotest period, the existence ofaliigh ty)ie of civilization. Agri- 
culture was highly developed. All the domestic aiiiimds, with the 
exception of the horse and camel, are introiluced. the arts oi' cooking, 
of dressing and of [)ersonal adornment, all find mention. 

The texts of the jiyrarnids then, though they fail to give us any 
information with regard to the life or history of the kings whose 
chain hers they adorned have still inueh signitieance for the universal 
history of civilization. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AMENOPHIS IV.— The Amarna tablets show that 
Anienoi)his married other Baliylonian i>rineesses besides Tin his first 
wife who bore the title of “ Koyal mother, Iloyal wife, and Queen of 
Egypt.” A large tablet on exhibition at tlie Britisli Museum with 
two others in the museum at Berlin and one at Gizeh gives a very 
entertaining corresjiondeuce between AnH>no|)his and Kallima-Sin. 
king of Chaldea and brother of one of Amenoidiis' wives and fatlier 
of two others. The tablet in the British Museum is relative to the 
alliance with Lukhaite the youngest daughter of the Chaldean king. 

Kallima-Sin is reluctant to give his daughter to the Pharaoh and 
advances various reasons for his indisposition while Amenopliis 
smoothly explains away the various impediments. 

Matters take a new turn in the Berlin letter where we find the 
Babylonian requesting a wife of the Egyptian monarch, the reiiuest 
is curtly refused, whereupon Kallima-yin replies. “ Inasmuch as thou 
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hast not sent me a wife> I will do in like manner unto thee and hinder 
any lady from going from Babylon to Egypt.” Another letter how- 
ever shows that Kallima-Sin finally consented on condition of large 
emolument to send liUkhaite to Egypt, and this very mercenary and 
diplomatic alliance was finally made. — Biblia, v, pj). 108, 109. 

THE DATE OF THE FOURTH EGYPTIAN DYNASTY. — Mr. Petrie’s state- 
ment in Mcdiim as to the passage-angle ofSenefru’s pyramid completes a 
chain of astronomical evidence proving the commencement of the iv 
Dynasty to have been very approximately 3700 b. c. 

The entrance passage of the Medum j)yramid has a polar distance 
(allowing for the azimuth error of the passage) of about 45, and, if 
intended for observation of a circumpolar star, ti.xes the date of the 
structure within not very wide limits. Between 4900 and 2900 b. c. 
no naked eye star was within this distance of the jiole, except the sixth 
magnitude star PdO Piazzi (xnr) which was so situate about 3820 to 
3620 B V... its minimum ilistanco being about 36'. Allowing an uncer- 
tainty of a few minutes of arc. a date (itty years on cither side of these 
■extremes would satisfy the requirement.' of the case. 

The passage-angle of the (ireat Pyramid is 3° 30' below the pole (3° 
34' in the built portion, the latest). The Second Pyramid passage has 
also an angle of aliout 3° 31' polar distance (Smyth’s measures — Per- 
ring and Vyse, whose angle measures are not accurate, give 4° 5'). 
Finally the northern “trial-pi\ssage” cast of the (ireat Pyramid has 
the polar distance 3° 22' -|- or — 8'. Now at the date 3650 B. c. the 
star 217 Piazzi (somewhat brighter than that last named) was at a dis- 
tance of 3° 29' from the pole, increasing to 3° 34' by 3630 b. c. 

East of the Great Pyramid there are certain straight trenches (one 
at the N. E. corner) running respectively 13° 6', 24° 22', and 75° 58' 
east of North and west of South. At about tin- date named these 
trenches pointed very nearly to Canopus at setting and to Arcturus 
and Altair at rising, the average error of azimuth being less than a 
degree. 

But even these differences of half a degree or so are accounted for. 
Refraction at the horizon amounts to alxmt 36' of arc ; if we assume 
that the Egyptian (?) astronomers took it roundly at 36', and that 
they intended to observe the stars on the true and not the apiiarent 
horizon, we find the azimuths would have been (364-) b. c.) : — 
Canopus 13° 3' (W. of 8.), Trench 13° 6' 

Arcturus 24° 23' (E. of N.). 24° 22' 

Altair 76° (/ ( “ ). “ 75° 58' 

These figures speak for themselves. The dates 3645 b. c. for the 
trenches and external works, and 3636 b. c. for the completion of the 
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entrance passage, with an interval of fifteen years, aceonl with tlic 
probabilities of the case. If shouM he reirieiabereil tlmt tliey are 
deduced (piite independently. 

The net result is that the three reiyn-^ of Senefru, Khuft'u. and Katfra 
may be delinitely assigned to the century o7hU-d()00 ii, c. — (h F. 
Hardy, in Academy. Oct. I’ft 

THE PETRIE PAPYRI. — A jmpcT wu.': read hy Prof. Mahaify at the 
Oriental Congress upon “The Oain to Egy}it(jlogy iroin the Petrie 
Papyri.’’ — The first part of tlie ])apyri pla.-ed in hi.s hands liy Mr. 
Flinders Petrie consisted of elas.-.ieal ilocuinent.s wliieh liad already 
been printed l>y the Royal IrLsh Academy in tlie ( 'unninghani Memoirs. 
Of these a large volume had a[)peareil, wlu’eh was exciting vehement 
controversy in Germany. But in addition to the.se there was a great 
mass of private papers which had not yet heen i>rinted. hut which liad 
been deciphered partly by Prof- Sayco and partly by himself The.se 
papers were in two languages —Greek and demotic, or the po])ular 
language of the Flgyi)tians. These were in part hieroglyphs done into 
cursive. Of these demotic fragment.s a large (piantity had been scut 
to the British Museum. 'I’lie Greek papyri .still remain in hi' ov n 
hands. Strange to say, only one of these texts is bilingual. 'I’hc.'e 
interesting documents might bo divided into — (1) legal agreements, of 
which some wore contracts, others receipts, others again taxing agree- 
ments; (2) correspondence, partly of a public and partly of a j)rivate 
character. In the former were ollicial reports, ]>ftitions, complaints. 
The private correspondence was especially interesting in showing the 
condition of society at that date. A large number of Maccslonians 
and Greeks were settled in the Fayum under the second Ptolemy, 
about 270 b. c. In addition there was a large number of prisoners 
from Asia, who must have been brought into Fgy]ft after the great 
campaign of the third Ptolemy, about 240 n. c. This mixed bodv w'ere 
the reci[)ients of large grants of land in the Fayum. It was interest- 
ing to find that many of these grants were as large as 100 acres, and 
the ocenpiers are thus called kKarovTapovpm. The farms were divided 
into three classes of land. First, there was what was called the Royal 
land, probably fruitful land was meant; the second (dass was called 
aySpoyos, or land still in need of irrigation ; and the third aejiopos, or land 
which would bear nothing. This latter was also called aXpvpt's, or the 
salt marsh, which was still common in Egyift. These recipients or 
allottees of land were called by a name familiar to all readers of Greek 
history — KXypovxol. Prof. Mahaffy had found no native landowner 
mentioned in the papyri. But in many cases the natives had an 
interest in the crops on something like a metayer system. Among the 
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crops grown were the vine, olives, wheat, barley, rye. There was 
evidence in the legal j)apers tliat alienation of these farms was not 
allowed. Among the contracts are many between Greeks ami natives. 
The principal officers of the Nome were the Strategos, the Oeconomos, 
and the iTnjj.eXqr'ii';, or ovemcer. The comniissioner of works had charge 
of drainage ami irrigation works. It was aniiising to lind that two 
currencies were prevalent at that i)eriod, silver and coi>i)er. This dis- 
covery disposed of the current theory that the eo[>per currency only 
came in under the late Ptolemies. The jihrases for the rate of exchange 
had long been known — xaXKos or dXAayi/, but he had now gut hold of a 
later term, laovo/xo^ which might be translated 'at par.' These docu- 
ments were also valuable, as being tran.seri[)tions from Egyptian into 
Greek, with resiiect to our knowledge of the Egy})tian language. As 
the Egyptians did not write down their vowels, the vocalisation of the 
language was hardly yet known. But results of much importance 
were gained — first, of a palaeographical, and, secondly, of a linguistic 
character, W'e now know exactly how they wrote in the third cen- 
tury B. e., and we have also learnt what was the Greek used by the 
resi'cctable classes of that epoch. The Greek was I'ar purer and better 
than that of the Septuagint would lea<l us to exj)ect. There was still 
a large number of [papers to be deciphered, and a large addition to our 
knowledge might bo expected. — Aaidem;/, Sei)t. 24. 

A GREEK PAPYRUS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.— At the Oriental- 
ist Congress in IjOiuIou a most interesting document was sulanitted 
by the Rev. Professor Hechler. It is a papyrus manuscript discovered 
a few months ago in Hgypt, and is supj)Osed by some authorities to 
be the oldest copy extant of portions of the Old Testament books of 
Zachariah and Malachi. These pages of papyrus when intact were 
about ten inches high and seven inches wide, each containing 28 lines 
of writing, both sides of the sheet being used. The complete line 
contains from fourteen to seventeen letters. The sheets are bound 
together in the form oi' a book in a j)riniitive though careful manner 
with a cord and strips of old parchment. The Greek is written with- 
out intervals between the words. The iia{»yrus is in fair j)reserva- 
tion, and is believed to date from the third or fourth century. It thus 
ranks in age with the oldest Greek manuscripts of the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament in London, Rome and St. Petersburg. 
The difi'erenees in this papyrus tend to the conclusion that it was 
copied from some excellent original of the Septuagint, which was 
first translated about the year 280 b. c. The first summary examina- 
tion has shown that it has several new readings which surpass some 
of the other Septuagint texts in clearness of expression and simplicity 
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of grammar. It would also appear that it was copied from another 
Septuagiid Bible and was not written, as was frequently the case, 
from dictation. A .second scribe has occasionally corrected some 
mistakes of orthograjihy made by the original copyist. These are 
still to be diriinguished by the different color of the ink. 

Professor Hechler said it was sincerely to be hojied that this papyrus 
of the Bible, probably the oldest now known to exist, would soon be 
published in fac-simile. 

The date of the AEGEAN POTTERY. — Quite a discussion has been 
carried on between Mr. Flinders Petrie and Mr. Cecil Torr on the 
subject of the period of the Aegean pottery in Egypt which Mr. Torr 
regards as having been a.ssigned to too early a date liy Mr. Petrie. 
The recent discovery of such fragments in the ruins of the jialace of 
Khucnaten at Tel-el-.\inarna, which existed for little over half a 
century in the .xiv century n. c , would appear to ))rove beyond doubt 
the corrcctnos.s of Mr. Petrie’s position. — See Clat.fii:al Rrview for 
March; Academy, May 14 and 21, etc. 

A PROFESSORSHIP OF EGYPTOLOGY. —Miss A. B. Edwards has left 
almo.st the whole of her property to found a profes.sor.ship of Egypt- 
ology, under certain condition.s, at University College, London. The 
value of the chair will amount to about $'2,0l)U a year. Mr. W. IM. 
Flinders Petrie has been appointed to this chair, and no better selec- 
tion could have been made. 

EXCAVATIONS BY DR. BRUGSCH, COUNT D’HULST AND M. NAVILLE.— 1 )r. 
H. Brugsch has l.)een excavating during the jarst spring in tlie Kayoum. 
At Plawara he has discovered a considerable number of paintc'd 
portraits. At Illahun he opened a tomb of the eleventh dynasty, 
which had not been entered since the mummy was originally deposited 
in it. Unfortunatel_v the roof fell in beibre it could lie ]iro(ier!v 
cleared out. At Shenhour he came acro.ss the remains of a small 
temple. Since leaving the Fayoum he has been working o)i tln.‘ sil(‘ 
of Sai.s. 

Count d’Hulst has been excavating at Behbet, near Mansouiah, on 
behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The ruined teuqde there 
is Ptolemaic, but the cartouche of Ramses ii has been found in the 
course of the excavations. 

Mr. Naville has returned to Europe. Hi.s excavations at .Imei el- 
Amdld, the supposed site of Mendes, have been imlruitful, and he has 
fared no better at Tel el-Baghliyeh.— rit/ienaci/m May 16. 
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EXCAVATIONS BY LIEUT. LYONS AT WADY HALFAH, ABUSIR, MATUGAH. 
— Lieut. H. G. Lyons has been continuing exploration at Wady 
Halfah. He has cleared out the sand from one of the temples, and 
found there eleven slabs with ligures of a king making utlerings to the 
god Horu.s of Bchen or Wady Halfah in a chamber in front of the 
Hall of Columns. The names in the cartouches have been era.sed, and 
it is, therefore, imjiossihle to identify the king. A second temple, 
with sandstone pillars and mud brick walls, i.s inscribed in many jilaces 
with the name of Thothmes tv. This building had been flooded and 
fillod to a de[)tli of '1 ft. with tine sand. The third temple of Wady 
Halfah was completely surrounded by a line of fortifications, the Hanks 
of wliich rest on the river, but of these works only the foundation 
remains. The discovery of them is. however, decidedly important, for 
in them wc must see beyond doubt the great frontier fortress which 
marked the limit of the rule of Egypt on the south. 

About live miles beyond the rock of .d6i(.siV, Lieut. Lyons has ex- 
cavated the large space, about two hundred yards square, which is 
inentione<l in Burckhard’s ‘Travels in Nulua.' and ui>im whicli stand 
the ruineil walls of what has been variously described as a Homan 
fort or .a monastery. He has come to the conclusion tliat the building 
is undoubtedly Egyptian, and has traceil the site of the ancient stone 
temple inside it. 

He rei )orts that he has di.scovered old Eayidian furtre.ssos at Haifa 
and at Matuga, twelve miles south, the latter containing a cartouche 
of Usertesen iii: and has ojieneil tiirce rocktoinhs at flalfa. — Academy, 
July 1(5 and Aug. (5. 

NOTES BY PROF. SAYCE. — J)esi<le.s J’el el-.Vmarna, 1 have visited 
El-Hibeh and the little temidc of Hhisliak, which was uncovered there 
last year. It is, unfortunately, in a mo.st ruinous condition. One ot 
the natives took me to a recently- found uccru]>olis at a place under 
the clitl's called Ed-I)ilian, some two miles distant, which is jdainly of 
the Roman age.', and its occiqiants belonged to the jioorer classes. 

In the M'hite Monastery near Roliag, 1 found a stone with the car- 
touche of Darius, which had formed part of the ancient temple of 
Drocodilopolis. 

I picked up some tine flint spear-heads near the line of Roman 
forts on the north siile ol the (lehel Sheikh Lmbarak, where I di.s- 
covered an enormous manufactory of flint weapons and tools three 
years ago. 

Lastly, I may add that at the back of the iMonastery of Mari Girgis. 
about three miles south ot Ekhmim, I found that another cemetery ot 
the early Coptic period has been discovered, and that it is providing 
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the dealers with fresh supplies of ancient embroideries. — A. H. Say’ce, 
in Academy, Feb. 27. 

Preservation of Mohammedan Monuments. — The Soc. for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings has protested, through Sir Evelyn Baring, 
against the so-called restoration of the mosque El-Mouyayyed and the 
mosque of Barkouk. It is i)roposed to rebuild the domed minaret 
of Barkouk's mosque and the suppressed bell-tower of the Sultan’s 
mosque, which is to be reidaced by a bulbous roof — Chron. de.-i Avis, 
1892, No. 31. 

ABU-SIMBEL. — The Council of Ministers has granted £1,000 for the 
preservation of Alju-Simbel, which is in danger of partial destruction. 
The rock above the four colossi on the facade, which is of sandstone 
with layers of clay, had become fissured, threatening an immediate 
fall. A party of sappers from the army of occupation have been sent 
to the temple, who, after binding with chains the falling rock, will 
break it up. Farther examination will be made to ascertain whether 
additional work is required for the protection ol this temple. — Academy, 
March 5. 

ASSOUAN.— Dam.— A huge dam is to he thrown across the Nile at 
Assouan: its height will raise the water to the level of the iloors of 
the ruins at Philae, enhancing rather than detracting from their pic- 
turesque grandeur. It is said that the structure of the dam will har- 
monize with the ancient architecture of Philae. The material already 
cut and lying in the quarries of Assouan will be almost sufiicient to 
complete the dam. — Biblia, v. p. 109. 

Tombs. — Some new tombs have been opened, one by the Crown 
Princess of Sweden and Norway', the other by Mr. James. One 
of them belonged to the reign of Nofer-ka-Ra ; and, in an inscrip- 
tion found in it. Prof. Schiaparelli has read the name of the land of 
Pun, which accordingly, was already known to the Egyjitians in the 
age of the dynast}'. — Prof. Sayce in Academy. 

CAIRO (NEAR). Destruction OF an Ancient Christian Church. — Bov. Gi-eville 
J. Chester writes {Acad. March 19). “ Permit me to draw [mblic atten- 
tion to an almost incredible act of vandalism which was [lerjietrated 
during the last year in Egypt, close to the capital. The fine.-^t Roman 
ruin in Egypt was the fortress of Babylon, south of Cairo, known also 
as Mus’r el Ateekeh and Dayr esh Shemma. One of the most inter- 
esting sights in that Dayr was the Jewish synagogue, anciently the 
Christian Church of St. Michael, but desecrated by being handed over 
in the middle ages by an Arab Sultan to the Jews, and thenceforw'ard 
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to the present time used by them as a place of worship. The build- 
ing was of much architectural interest. The old Christian nave and 
aisles were preserved intact; but the Jews had destroyed the apse 
which must have existed, and had replaced it by a square Eastern 
sanctuary, and over the niche, within which were preserved the Holy 
Books of the Law, had adorned the wall with numerous Hebrew 
texts executed in gesso, forming an interesting example of Jewish 
taste and work in the middle ages. Some of the ancient Christian 
screenwork of wood was preserved, but wa.s turned upside down, 
probal)ly because gazelles and other animals formed part of the design. 
Behind this building, in a sort of court, the very finest portion of the 
original wall of the Roman fortress was visible, and, w'hat is more 
important, the inner and most perfect circuit of one of the Roman 
bastion-towers, which outside looked out on the desert. 

All this is now a thing of the past. The Jews have razed the 
ancient church and sjmagogue to the ground, and in its place have 
erected a hideous square abomination, su{>ported internally on iron 
pillars. Of the fine Roman wall which bounded the property, and 
with it the bastion-tower, with its courses of brick at regular intervals, 
and its deeply-splayed windows, not a vestige now remains. ” 

CAIRO. -Gizeh Museum. — M. dc Morgan hax been apj)ointed director of 
the Museum in place of M. Orebaut. This will moot with general 
ajiproval. He is young and energetic, and the work ho has done in 
the Caucasus and in Persia has i)laced him in the front rank of ardueol- 
ogists and explorers. Moreover, he is an engineer, and therefore 
possesses a practical knowledge which, in view of the conservation of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt, is a matter of prime importance. 
He has asked the Board of Public Works for T.aU.lKX) in order to secure 
the building against tire : it is built of very inflammable material. Dur- 
ing the past summer the museum has been entirely rearranged by him. 
Of the rooms in the palace, only some thirty-eight contained antiqui- 
ties last winter ; now, however, about eighty-five are used as exhibition 
rooms, and, for the first time, it is possible to see of what the Egyptian 
collection really consists. On the ground floor the positions of several 
of the large monuments have been changed, and the chronological 
arrangement is better than it was before. In one large room 
are exhibited for the first time eleven fine Tiidstriha steke of the Ancient 
Empire, (vi. Dyn.) which were brought from Sakkara during the past 
summer; they are remarkable for the brightness of the colours, the 
rigour of the* figures, and the beauty of the hieroglyphics. On the 
same floor are two splendid colossal statues of the god Ptah which 
have been excavated at Memphis during last summer, and many other 
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lar^c olijects from the .same .«ite. In a .scrie.-; of moins. approached 
from tlie room in which the Der el-Bahari mumniies are cxlnlated, 
are arranged tlie coffm.s and nnnnniie,s of the jiricsts of Aiucn which 
were brouudit down from Thehes two year.s ago. The eotlin.-; are of 
great intere.st. for tliey are ornamented with inytliological .scene-' and 
figure.^ of god.s wliich .-ieem to he- peculiar to the jieriod imnieiliately 
following the rule of the llrie-^td^ings at 'riiehees. i. c.. from ahe.ut n. ( 
lOOOtoSOd. 

A new and important li-ature in the arrange-nient of the rooius on 
the upper floor is tin- sei-tion ch.-voted to the e.xhihition of papvri. 
Here in Hat glazed ease.s are shown at full length tine ec.ijcies of the 
‘ Book of the Dead.' hier.itic papyri, ineduding the uniipie cojiv of tin- 
‘ Maxim.s of Ani.' and many other pajyvri which have heeu hitherto 
inaccossihle to the- ordinary vi.'itor. To certain c-lassc' of ohje-et~. sudi 
as scarahs. blue glazed ,f</(>;?c-e. linen sheets, )uunnny hamlagc-^ and 
garments, terra-cotta vases and vessels, alabaster jars, yc,. special 
rooms are devote-il. The anticiuitics which, althongh found in Kgvpt, 
are (-ort.-iinly not of l-l-pvptian iii.-inufacture, r. //.. (irec-k aiel I’lio-uician 
glass, (Irec-k statue-.', tahh.-ts iii'c-rihc-cl iu euniifici-in irom Tc-l el- 
Amarna, Ac., an- atTauae'l iu groups in rooms set apai'l I'm- thi-m : aiicl 
the luouuinc-uts of the legy[(tian ('hri'tiaii' or ('opt- arc- ah.c cla'.'ilied 
and arranged in a .'Oparate roojii.- - Athciu' nin. .May 14 ami Xo\', ]',i. 

The French School AT Cairo. --M. -Maspe-ro ,-uialyzc-cl hefui-e the- Anitl. 
des In%i'. {()A. '!><). the re-cc-nt work ami inimc'c]i,-it|. pi-ci'pc-ct- of tlic- 
Frencli Schocil at Caii'cc I'Ih- . l/rceo/V-'-- rc-cc-ntly issm-d show the lielcl 
that it covc-i-s at iirc-'cnt. First conn-s a fascieiih- of (Irc-ek text', the 
niatlu-inatic-al papyrus of Akmim, (-.xjilaiue-ii and c-ommenti-i| hv i\I. 
Baill(-t ; a long fragme-nt of the- (Irc-c-k tc-.\t of the- Book of l-inoeli, 
remains c>f the- aicocryphal (lospel ami Apocalyp'c of St, I'eter, 
reprodueed by M. Bccuriant. All thc-sc- works arc- of c-xti'c-mc- im- 
portam-c- for priniitiee- church history. Arab are-ha-olog',- i.' repre- 
sente'd by mc-inoii's ot .M, (.'a'ouciva cm an Arab globe-, on 'i\tcc-u 
Arab ,'telc-s, and especially by M. BurgoinV great work on Araic art 
iu Fgypt. Fathi-i- Sclicil makes an iiicufsion intc) .Xs'vriologv h\- lii' 
puhlicatioii c_)f sojiie of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, ancl in this con- 
nection .M. Maspe-ro statc-s that the intc-ntiou of the- school i.s tcc e.xtc-iicl 
their researehes to Syria and Me.sopotainia and to ineludc the- c-ntin- 
Flast both anci(-nt ;incl modern. In the Egyptian domain, liesieh-^ 
the Theban fragment.' of the Old Testament and the rc-maiii' of the 
Acts of the t'oum-il of Ejehesos, the notable event is the ajcjcearaiiee 
of the first fu.scir-ulus of the work on Edfn by M. de lloc-hc-nionteix. In 
it a complete teanjeh- will he ])laced before student'. The entire 
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Egyptian religion will bp illustrated, in all its rituals, — ritual of 
foundation, nf sacrifice, of tlic feast of (fsiris. M. IJenedite ha.s com- 
menced in the same way the iiublication of the Teiujiles of Fhilae — 
Rcrue Oritiipir, ]St)2. N(). 4o. 

The investigation^ enumerated above are far from being all. They 
rejiresent mci-ely the ollicial governmental side of tiic work. I'ho 
learned societies have done a great (h'al ; such as the Ecirle des lettre.st 
ofAlgicr-. the managianent of historical monuments (I'ebe^sa), and 
the Freni h School of Rome. 

EL-KARGEH.— Plaster busts. — At a meeting of the . b- ulanic des Inscrip- 
tions. iM. Ib'ron d( N'illel'osse exhibited four jiainb'd plaster bust.s from 
El-Kargeh. in the (ireat Oasis, which have recently fieen sent to the 
Louvre by .M. Ruiiriant. director of tl»c French School at ('airo. They 
have been taken ironi the lids of sarcophagi ; but the j .eculiarity about 
theiu is that the heads were not in the sanu' ])lano \vith the body, but 
as it Were ere g, 'fhe feature's have lieeu modelled with extraordinary 
veri.siniilitui!e : the eyes are of some glassy matenal. in black and 
white: tlie hair was moihdled independently, and alterwards fitted to 
the [ihi'ti r h< a 1 ; the painting is in sinijile colours --various shades of 
red fiU’ the skin, and black or brown for the hair. M, Ib'ron de Vil- 
lefosse maint.diied tliat they were certainly jiortrait-. The [diysiog- 
nomv of one is .rewi'h; another recalls .-i bron/.e head Irom Cyreiie in 
the British Museum, which Fr. f.euormaut coiisii-lered to be of Berber 
type: the thii'dl mieht be .''vriaii, and the lourtli Roman, d'ho dato is 
{irobablv about the time ofSeptimius Severus. M, Masj>ero declared 
that he had never seen anything of the kind in any mu.scum. — .la/d- 
en);/. July 9. 

These bust' have been placed on e.xhibition at the Louvre, in the 
Snilr firs fi'c.sip/r.s. — Chron. drs Art-s^ IStlJ, No. JS. 

According to a writer in the Tt./nps. two are flreek.s. one Syrian and 
one a Jew. Thedreeks are blond with .-traight hair: the other.s have 
dark brown curlv hair. All are bearded. I he drapery is white. Citron, 
dcs Art.s, IS'.fJ. No. do. 

The department of Greek and Roman autbiuities at the Louvre has 
also received Ifoin AI. Bouriant two limerary inscriiitions found in the 
necropolis dating from the .second century n. (Jne is Latin, the 
other Greek. — Citron, dcs Arts. 1S9J. No. -Id. 

CHATBI (NEAR'.— Necropolis. — M- Botti has di'cm i'red between Chatbi 
and Ibrahiinieh a Homan necropolLs of the lir'l oi- second centuiy a. d. 
at a depth ot tourteen metres. It is excavated in solt calcaieous stone 
and its chambers and corridors are reached by a rock-cut staircase. 
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The bodies are both laid on the floor and placed in jars. They were 
intact. — Chroti. de-i Arts, 1892, No. 30. 

EL-QAB. — Mr. Taylor has been excavating here for the Egypt explora- 
tion fund, in continuation of the previous year’s work. Prof. Sayce 
reports, after Mr. Taylor’s departure {Acad., March 12), that more of 
the foundations of the old temple which stood within the temple were 
then visible than the preceding year. The fragmentary remains 
show that among its builders were Usertesen (xii dyn.), Sebekhotep 
II (xiii dyn.), Amcnophis I and Thothmes III (xviii dyn.) and 
Nektane'jo I (.xxx dyn.) In one of the tombs Nofer-Ka-Ra is alluded 
to as faiiparently; tlie original founder of the sanctuarv. 

GEBELEN. -Temple of Hor-m-hib. — Prof Sa\’ce writes. “On the voy- 
age from I.uxor to Assuan I stopped at Gebelen, and found that the 
Bedouin .spuatters there had unearthed some fragments of sculptured 
and inscribed .stones on the .summit of the fortrc.ss built by the priest- 
king Ka-men-klu'i'cr and queen Isis-m-klieb to defend this portion of 
the Nile. On examination they turned out to Iieloiig to a small tem- 
ple wliich must oime have stood on the spot. Tin; original temj)le, I 
found, had been constructed of limestone by Hor-m-liib, the last king 
of the XVIII dynasty, and luilliantly ornamented with .sculjiture and 
painting. Additions had l.)een made to the tem])le. ajiparentlv by 
Seti I.; since besides the stones belonging to Hor-m-hib. there wore 
other fragments of the same limestone as that of which the temple of 
Seti at Abydo.' is built, and covered with ha.s-reliefs and hieroglvjihs 
in preci.sely the same delicate .style of art. Eventually a building of 
sandstone had been added to the original temple on the west si<le by 
Ptolemy VII Philometor. It maybe noted that Ra-men-khoper used 
bricks burnt in tlie kiln as well as sun-dried brick.s in the construc- 
tion of the fortress, as he also did in the construction of the fortress 
at El-Hibeh. — A<‘oAc)nij, March 12. 

HAT-NUB. -The Early Quarry. — This interesting quarry has been 
recently di>covered by IMr. Griffith. IMr. Petrie writes : Allow me to 
note that in this quarry, described by Mr. Griffith {Academy. .Ian. 23), 
and situated ten miles south-east of El Tell in this plain, the main 
quarry does not contain any name later than the vi Dvnastv. The 
tablet in the thirtieth year being of Pepi II (Nefer-ka-ra). and men- 
tioning the sed fe.stival in that year, this might refer to the Sothiac 
fe.9tival of 120 years falling in that year, and .so lie important as a 
datum. There are .seven painted inscriptions of Pepi II, containino- 
about filty lines in all. There are also a great number of incised 
graffiti. — Ai-ademy, Feb. 20. 
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HAWARA.-Mummv Portraits. — Among the most important discoveries 
of the year is that by Dr. Brugsch, of three mummy portraits in the 
desert of Hawara. These were found, uncoffined, and buried at a 
very sligiit depth below the surface. 

The first is that of a woman : the portrait is brilliantly executed in 
tempera, on canvas, and is the most ancient of paintings on canvas 
known, for its date cannot be fixed later than the first century b. c. 

The next portrait was on the mummy of a man but instead of a 
painting on canvas is a relief in stucco, gilded. The features are care- 
fully reproduced, as are the beard and wdiiskers. 

The third mummy was provided with a beautifully executed por- 
trait on wood which is one of the best examples of ancient painting, 
though not so rare as the other, for ancient portraits painted on wood 
have long been known. — Biblia, v. p. 233. 

HELIOPOLIS.-— M. Philippe, the Cairo dealer in antiquities, is, with 
permission from the Gizeh Museum, carrying on excavations at Helio- 
polis, which have brought to light some tombs of the Saitic period. — 
Academy, Nov. 12. 

KOM-EL-AHMAR. — “ AtKom el-Aliiuar, opposite El-Qab, I visited two 
recently-discovered tombs, which contain the cartouches of Pepi, and 
are in a fairly perfect condition. The walls are covered with delicate 
paintings in the style of those of Bcni-ilassan, and explanatory 
inscrl[)tion3 are attached to them. The early date of the paintings 
and inscriptions makes them particularly interesting. The tombs are 
still half liuried in the sand, and only the upper part of the internal 
decoration is visible.'’ — Prof. S.-vyck, in Academy, April 2. 

MEIR. — Tlie authorities of the Gizeh Museum have, on the sugges- 
tion of Johnson Pasha, caused excavations to be made at Meir, near 
Deirut, in Upper Eaypt, which have already resulted in the discovery 
of some tombs of the xi dynasty. It is intended to continue these 
excavations. — .'Icademy, Eov. 12. 

MEMPHIS.— Discoveries by M. de Morgan. — At a meeting of the Acad. 
de.iliiscr. Prof. jMas[)cro communicated the result of the excavations on 
the site of Memphis by M. de Morgan. He has discovered among the 
ruins of the temjJe of Ptah a number of monuments of importance. 
First, a large boat of granite, similar to that in the museum at Turin, on 
which the figures are destroyed ; next, several fragmentary colossi of 
Kameses II, and in particular two gigantic upright figures, dedicated 
by this king, of Ptah, the god of Memphis, enshrouded in mummy- 
wrappings and holding a sceptre in both hands ; lastly, some isolated 
figures, arranged in a court or a chamber. The importance of this 
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discover}', said Prof. Maspero, will be realised when we bear in mind 
that we po.ssess no divine iniap;e of large size, and that the very 
existence of statues of gods in Egy{)tian temples has .sometiincs been 
denied. — Academy, Sept. 17. 

SEHEL.-The Tenth Dynasty.— Prof. Sayce rejtorts that he has been 
finding evidence.s of the little-known x dynasty in the immediate 
neighborhood of the First Cataract. “ Mr. Griffith and Prof. Ma.spero 
have shown that certain of the toml.is at Sint belonged to the jieriod 
•when this dynasty ruled in Egypt. I have now discovered inscrip- 
tions which show that its rule wa.s recognized on the frontiei’s of .\ubia. 

“ An examination of the position occuijied In' the numerous inscrip- 
tions on the granite rocks of the island of Selu'l have marie it clear to 
me that wo must recognize two jieriods in the history of tlu' sanctuary 
for which the island was famous. During the .second perioil the 
temple stood on the eastern slope of an emineix'c where 1 tbund 
remains of it two years ago. As 1 also found fragments of it bearing 
the name of Thothmes III on the one band, and ol' Ptolemy Philo- 
pator on the otlier, it must have existed I'rom the age of the .wni 
dynasty down to Ptolemaic times. Throughout this ])i'riod the inscrip- 
tions left by {lions {lilgrims to the shrine :dl face the site of the 
temple. So also do a certain number of in.serijitions which belong to 
the age of the xir and xrii dyna.sties. Put the majority of the inscriji. 
tions which belong to the latter age, like the inscri{)tions which are 
proved by the occurrence of the names of Antef and .Mentu-hotep to 
be of the time of the xi dynasty, face a dilferent way. 'fliev look 
southward. 

“ This winter I havccomeacro.ss a largenumberofinscrijitions on the 
mainland side of the channel which look northward, that is. towards 
the island. A few of these inscriptions arc of the time of the xii 
dynasty, but the greater number belong to the xi dynasty, and one is 
dated in the forty-first year of Ka-ncb-kher. It would seem, tiierefore, 
that at the ejioch wdicn they were inscribed on the rocks the sanctuar-y' 
of Sehel .stood either in the middle of the southern channel of the 
river or ujion its edge. 

“On the bland side ofthe channel there are a good many ins''ri[ition.s 
which are shown by the w'eathering of the hieroglyphs to be older 
than the ago of the xi dynasty. Indeed, the in.scri|ition of an Antef 
is cut over one of them. They all {iresent the .same curious forms 
of hieroglyphic characters, and contain for the most jiart titles and 
formula; not met -ndth in the later texts. Moreover, thev are not 
dedicated like the later texts to the divine trinity of the Ckitaraet 
Khnurn, Anuke, and Sati, but to a deity whose name is ex {messed b}' 
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a character resenihling an Akhcni seated on a basket. Mr. Wilbour 
and I first noticed it last year. 

“ One of the early inscri])tions contains a cartouche which reads 
Ra-nefer-hepu, the last element being represented by the picture of a 
rudder. Now 5[r. Newberry and his comjianions at lleni-llassan 
have discovered that one of the groups of tombs which e.xist there is 
of older date than the time of the xii dynasty. In this group of 
tombs occurs the name of a lady who was called Nefer-hejiu. She 
must have been l)orn in the reign of Ra-nefer-he[iu. and will con- 
sepueutly belong, not to the age of the .\i <lynasty. luit to that of one 
of the dynasties which preceded it. 

" That this dymi'ty wa.s the .v is made Jiretty clear by the iuscrij)- 
tions on the iiuiiiilaud si'le of the channel 1 have described. Ilere 1 
have found inscriptions of the early sort mingled with those of the .\r 
dynasty in such a way as to show tliat they cannot liave been widely 
separated in age. IMoreover. in one of them, tiic name of Khati is 
a.ssociated with that of lla-nier-ab : ami Khati is not only a name which 
characterises tin.' xt ilynasty. but it w.is also the name ol'the owner of 
one ol'tlic tombs at Siut. which ?>!r. (.iriiliths li.as ])roved to belong to 
the time (.)f the .\ dyna'ty. W'e were already ac'piainted with the 
name of Ra-mer-ab from a se-araii ; an<l two ye.irs ago Mr. Rouriant 
obtained a bronze vase which gave the douldc name of Ra-mer-ab 
Kherti. Klierti is a king of the x dynasty. Ry the side of the inserip- 
tion which eoutaius the nanu' of Ra-iner-ab. I touml others with the 
names of Ua-mer-ankh ami Ameni. That Ameni w.is a king ot the x 
clyna.sty has already heen sim])ecte<l. 

The inscriptions 1 have copied this winter, thereloro. have not only 
given us tlie names ofstune kings of the .x dynarty, one ot them pre- 
viously unknown ; they have al.-rO shown that tlie power ot the dyua.sty 
was acknowledged as far south as the (.'ataract. IMorcover. they 
indicati' that the government must have passed .rom the x to the xi 
dynasty in a ])eareful ami regular manm'r. 

SHAT-ER-RIGALEH. — ITol. t^ayce writes : '• I have visited the tamous 

“Shat er-Uigrde!i.‘’ the valley a little north of Silsilis ami the village 
of El-Ilaiiimani. in which so many monuments ot the .\i dynasty have 
been discovered hv .Mc'—rs. Harris. Kiscidohr, ami I'linders Petrie, 
To these I have been able to add another cartouche, that ot Ra-iioter- 
neli, a king who is supposed to l>elong to the xiv dynasty. His name 
and titles have fieeii carved on the rock at the northern corner ot the 
entrance into the valley liy a certain Ama, a memorial ot whom was 
found hv Mr. Petrie in the Wadi it-elt (H in h'jUjit, pi. -xv. No. 

438). IMr. S 2 >icer, whose dahabiyeh accomjianied mine, [iliotograjilied 
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the inscriptions in which Mentuhotep-Ra-neb-kher of the xi dynasty 
is mentioned, as well as the one which enumerates the names of three 
kings of the xviii dynasty, Amenophis I, Thothmes I, and Thothmes 
II. One of the inscriptions of Mentuhotej) is dated in the thirty- 
ninth year of the king’s reign. The ej)ithet mii-Uieni “ deceased ” is 
attached only to the cartouche of Amenophis I, not to those of the 
other two kings, proving that they roigued contemporaneously.” — 
Academy, March 1:2. 

TEL EL- AMARNA. — Excavations by Mr. Petrie. — Mr. Petrie commu- 
nicates the following report to the Acac/t'//i// .• "During the last four 
months I have been excavating at this place, the capital of Khuenaten. 
Past times have done their best to leave nothing for the jiresent — not 
even a record. The Egyptians carried away the buildings in whole 
blocks down to the lowest foundations, completely smashed the sculp- 
tures, and left nothing in the houses; and the Museum authorities, 
and a notorious Arab dealer, have cleared away without any record 
what had eseajied the other plunderers of this century. I have now 
endeavoured to recover what little remained of the art and history of 
this jjeculiar site, liy careful searching in the town. From the tombs 
I am deliarred, although the authorities are doing nothing wliatever 
there themselves, and the tomb of Khuenaten remaiiiN miclcai’ed, witli 
pieces of the sarcojiliagus an.d vessels thrown indiscriminately in the 
rublush outside. 

The region of main interest is the palace; and tlie only way to 
recover the [dan was by liaring the ground, and tracing the bedding 
of the stones which are gone For this I have ideared all the site of 
the buildings, and in course of the work several rooms with portions 
of [tainted fresco pavements have been found. One room which was 
nearly entire, about ol by 16 feet, and two others more injured, have 
now Iteen entirely ex])Osed to view, and [irotecteil by a substantial 
house, well lighteil, and accessible to visitors, erected by the Public 
AVorks Department, IVitli the excc|)tion of a [tavemeiit re[)orted to 
exi.^t at Tliebes. these are the only examples of a bramdi of art whidi 
mujt have been familiar in the [talaces of Egy[)t. The subjects of 
these floors are tanks with fish, birds, and lotus; groups of calves, 
])lants, birds, and insects; and a border of bouquets and disties. But 
the main value of these lies in the new style of art dis[)laved ; the 
action of the animals, and the n.aturalistic grace of the [dants, are 
unlike any other Egyptian work, and are unparalleled even in classical 
frescoes. Not until modern times can such studies from nature be 
fountl. Yet this was done by Egyptian artists ; fur where the lotus 
occurs, the old conventional grouping has constrained the design, and 
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the painter could not ovenstep his education, though handling all the 
other plants with perfect individuality. That Babylonian influence 
was not active, is seen b}- the utter absence of any geometrical orna- 
ment ; neither rosettes or stars, frets or circles, nor any other such 
elements are seen, and perhaps no such large piece of work exists so 
clear of all but natural forms. Some small fragments of sculptured 
columns show that this flowing naturalism was as freely carried out 
in relief as in colour. 

Of the architecture there remain only small pieces flaked off the 
columns. By comparing these the style can be entirely recovered ; 
and we see that both the small columns in the palace, and those five 
feet thick in the river frontage, were in imitation of bundles of reeds, 
bound with inscribed bands, with leafage on base and on capital, and 
groujis of ducks hung up around the neck. A roof over a well in the 
palace was sujiported by columns of a highly geometrical pattern, 
with spirals and chevrons. In the i)alace front were also severer 
columns iuscrilicd with scenes, and with capitals imitating gigantic 
jewellery. The surface was encrusted with brilliant glazes, and the 
ridges of stone between the pieces were gilt, so that it resembled jewels 
set in gold. An easy imitation of this was by jiainting the hollows 
and ridges, and the cros.--ing lines of the setting soon look like a net 
over the cafiital. W'e are at once reinin<led ol the network ’ on the 
capitals of Solomon, and see in these columns their prototype. 

This taste for inlaying was carried to great lengths on the flat walls. 
The jiatterns were incrusted with coloured glazes, an<l birds and fishes 
were painted on whole [)ieces and let into the blocks ; hieroglyphs 
were elaborately carved in hard stones and fixed in the hollowed 
forms, black granite, oljsidian, and rpiartzite in white limestone, and 
alabaster in red granite, 'flu' many tragments ot steles which have 
come from here already, and which I have found, appear to show a 
custom of placing one stele — with the usual adoration ot the sun by 
the king and queen — in each ol the great halls ot the palace and tem- 
ple. These steles are in hard limestone, alabaster, red granite, and 
black granite. 1 have foinni more steles on the rocks on both sides of 
the Nile, and have seen in all eight on the eastern and three on the 
western cliffs. 

The history of this site, and of the religious revolutions, is some- 
what clearer than before. Ivliucnateu came to the throne as a minor; 
for in his sixth year he had only one child, and in his eighth year only 
two, as we learn from the steles, suggesting that he was not mariied 
till his fifth year apparently. On his marriage he changed his name 
from Amenhotep IV (which occurs on a papyrus from Gurob in his 
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fifth) to Khiienaten (^vhich we find here in the sixth). A scarab 
which I got last year in Cairo shows Amenhotep (with Amen erased 
subsequently) adoring the cartouches of the Aten, settling his identity 
with Khuenaton. In a quarry here is the name of his mother. Queen 
Thii, without any king; so she was probably regent during his minor- 
ity, and started this ca])ital here herself. 

The character of the man, and the real olijects of his revolution in 
religion and art, are greatly cleared by our now being al.ile to see him 
as in the flesh. ISy an inexplicable chance, there was lying on the 
ground, among some stones, a plaster cast taken from hi^ face imme- 
diately alter In's death fur the Use of the scid[itors of his tuneral furni- 
ture: with it were the siioilt rough blocks of granite tor hi- 

tomb. The east is in almost |'Prt'e-t condition, and we can now really 
study his face, which i.s full of character. There i< no traia; of pa"ion 
in it, but a philoso[ihical calm with great obstir.acy and imjirac- 
ticability He was no \-igorous fanatic, lait rather a high bred theori.-t 
and reformer: not a Cri>mwell luit a Hill. An interesting historical 
study awaits us here from his physiognomy and his rei'orms. No ^iich 
cast remains of any other personage in ancient history. 

According to one view, he was followed sm-ces.sively by four kings. 
Ha saa ka khe[iru, Tut ankhameii. .\i. ami lloremheb. in peaceable 
succession. Ikit of late it has been thought that the lu't three were 
rival kings at Thebes: and that they ui>held .\nicn in rivalry to 
Khuenaten and Ids suece<sor, who were cut very shoid in their riigiis. 
Nothing here supports the latter view. A great numlier of moulds for 
making pottery rings are i'ound here in fictorie-: : and those of 'Put 
ankhamen are as common and as varie<l as of Khuenaten. showing 
that he was an importtmt ruler here for a c<)nsiih’rab]e time. ()fAi 
rings are occasionally fouml here, as also of 1 loreiidieb. who has lel't a 
block of sculiiture with his cartouche in the temple of .\ten. So it i-. 
certain that he actually upln-ld the W(n-shi[) of Aten early in hi.' reign, 
and added to the buildings here, far from being a dcitmctive rival 
overthrowing this [ilacc I'rom Thebc.s. .Mterwarcls lie la -e^lablished 
Amen (as I got a siairab of his in (fairo, " estaldishing the teni[de of 
Amen "), and he removed the blocks of stone wholesale from here to 
build with at Thebes. Later than Horemheb there is not a trace 
here; Seti and Kamessu are absolutely unknown in this site, showing 
that it was striiq)ed of stone :md deserted before the .\ix dvnastv. 
Hence, about two generations, from 14(10 to lb, 40 n. c., are the extreme 
limits of date for everything found here. The masonry was re-used at 
Thebes, Memiihis, and other places where the name of Khuenaten has 
been found. 
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The manufactures of this place were not extensive — "la.ss and glazes 
were the main industries : and the ohjects so common at Gurol) (metal 
tools, spindles, thread, weights, and marks on the pottery) are all rare 
here. The furnace ami the details of making tlie La)loured hlue and 
green frits, have been found. Pottery moulds for making the jiendants 
of fruits, leaves, animals. tCc., are almndant in the factories; and a 
great variety of jjatterned ■•Phoenician'’ glass vases are found, but 
only in fragments. 

The cuneiform tablets disc(tvered here were all in store rooms out- 
side the palace : they were [)laced by the house of the Babylonian 
scribe, Avhich tvas localised by our finding the waste pieces of his spoilt 
tablets m rubbish holes. A large quantity of fragments are found of 
the Aegean [tottery, like that of the early period at Mykenae and 
lalysos. This is coiiqiletelv in accord with what 1 found at Gurob, 
but with more variety in form. The Phoenician [tottery Avhich I 
found at [.aehish is also found hero, so we now have a firm dating for 
all these styles. The connexion between tlie naturalistic work of these 
frescoes and the fresco of Tiryns an<l the gold cups of Vaphio is 
obvious; aiid ii seems possible that ( irceee may have started Khuena- 
ten in Ijis mav vicavs (.if style, whicdi he carried out so fully by his 
native artists. 'I'lie similarity ot' the geoiuetrical [taftern columns to 
the sculptures of tlie ilykcnae [leriod is striking; hitherto such Egyp- 
tian decoration was only known in <-o]our, and not in relief. A)’e have 
yet a great deal to learn as to tlie inlluences betwi'en tircece aiul 
Egyjit, but this place has helpp'l tci o[ien our eyes." — W. M. Fli.nders 
Pethik in Aciidrnii/. Ajiril P. 

Cuneiform Tablets. — Prof Sayce while in Egyiit .s[K*nt several day.s at 
Tel cl-Amarna with Mr. Petrie, and examined the Iragments ot cunei- 
form tablets which he has discOA cred there. Among them arc portions 
of letters from the .governors of Musikhuiia. in Palestine, and Gebal, 
in Phomicia. The most interesting Avere some le.xical fragments. One 
or tAvo of these formed [Aart of a sort ot comjiarativc dictionary ot three 
(or perha[is live) diil'erent languages, one ot them ot course being 
Babylonian, in which the Avords of the other languages are ex[)lained 
.at length. The Avork seems to have been com[)iled by “ order of the 
King of Egypt.' Another AVork Avas a dictionary ot Sumerian and 
Babylonian, in Avhich the pronunciation of the Sumerian is given as 
Avell as their ideogra[ihic representation. Thus the Babylonian risdqm 
and [df] kate are stated to be the equivalents not only of the ideo- 
graphic gnz-gaz, but also of the |)honetieally Avritten ga-az-ga-az. This 
confirms the vieAVS of Professors Sayce and Oppert, ex[)ressed long 
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ago, as to the comparatively late date at which Accado-Sumerian 
ceased to be a spoken language. — Academy, May 14. 

Tomb of Khuenaten or Amenophis iv. — Prof. Sayce writes to the Acad- 
emy of Feb. 27. 1 have been si)ending a few days at Tel el-Amarna. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie is excavating the ruins of the old city of Khuen- 
aten, while M. Alexandre, on behalf of the (fizeh Museum, has spent 
the summer and autumn among the tombs of Tel el-Amarna, and his 
labours have been rewarded by some imjxirtant discoveries. At the 
entrance to one of the tombs, for instance, he has found stelae of the 
usual tombstone shape let into the wall like the dedication tablets of 
Greek and Roman times. The removal of the sand from the foot of 
the great stela of Khuenaten, first discovered by Prisse d'Avennes, 
has brought to light a most interesting text. This describes the dis- 
tance of the stelae erected by the Pharaoh one from the (jther, and 
thus defines the limits of the territory belonging to the city which he 
built. 

But M. Alexandre’s crowning discovery — a discovery which is one 
of the most important made in Egypt in recent years — did not take 
place until December 30. It was nothing l<,*ss than the discovery of 
the tomb of Khuenaten himself. The tomb is well concealed, and is 
at a great distance from the river and the ruins of tlie old city. Mid- 
way between the northern and the southern tombs of Tel el-Amarna, 
in the amjdiitheatre of clitl's to the cast of the ancient town, are two 
ravines, more than three miles from the mouth of one of them, tow- 
ards the head of a small valley is the tomb. It resembles the famous 
“ Tombs of the Kings ” at Thebes, being in the form of a subterranean 
passage cut in the rock, and sloping downwards at an acute angle to 
a distance of more than 100 metres. In front of the entrance is a 
double flight to steps also cut out of the rock, with a slide for the 
mummy between them. After entering the passage of the tomb, which 
is broad and lofty, we pass on the right another long passage, probably 
intended for the queen, but never finished. Soon afterwards we come 
to a chamber, also on the right, which serves as an antechamber to 
another within. The walls of both chambers have been covered with 
stucco, and embellished with hieroglyphs and sculptures. Among 
the latter are figures of prisoners from Ethiopia and Syria, of the solar 
disk, and of female mourners who weep and throw dust on their 
heads. From the inscriptions we learn that the two chambers were 
the burial-place of Khuenaten ’s daughter Aten-mert, who must con- 
sequently have died before him. It further follows that Ra-si-aa-ka, 
Aten-mert’s husband, who received the titles of royalty in consequence 
of his marriage, must have been coregent with Khuenaten. 
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Khueiiaten himself was buried in a large square-columned hall at 
the extreme end of the tomb. Fragments of his granite sarcophagus 
have been found there by M. Alexandre, as well as j)ieces of the ex- 
quisitely fine mummy cloth in which his bo<ly was wrapped. At the 
entrance to the tomb M. Alexandre also picked up broken ushebtis, 
upon which the cartouches of Khuonaten are inscribed. Before the 
Pharaoh had been properly entombed it would seem that his enemies 
broke into hi.s last resting-j>lace, destroyed his sarcophagus, tore the 
wrapqjings of his mummy to shreds, and effaced the name and image 
of his god wherever it was engraved upon the wall. The only finished 
portions of the tomb are the chambers in which his daughter was 
buried. Elsewhere the tomb is in the same condition as the majority 
of the tombs of his adherents. The walls have never been covered 
with stucco, much less painted or sculptured, and even the columns 
of the magnificent hall in which hi.s sarcophagus was placed remains 
rough-hewn. It is clear that the king died suddenly, and that he was 
buried in haste on the morning of a revolution. His followers may 
have made a stand against their enemies for a few months, but it is 
difficult to believe from the state in which the tomb has been found 
that they can have done so for a longer time. Very shortly after 
Khuen-Aten’s death his city must have been destoyed, never to be 
inhabited again. 

Mr. Petrie in a letter to the Academy says : ‘‘ It has long been 

known that the Arabs had obtained access to the tomb of the remark- 
able founder of Tel el-Atnarna; the heart scarab of Khuenaten was 
sold tw’o or three years ago at Luxor, and the jewellery of Xeferti-iti, 
his queen, a year or two before that." 

The entrance is like that of the tomb of Seti I at Thebes ; but the 
sloping passage is about half the length of that. — Academy, Feb. B. 

Collection in London. — The collections of sculpture, painting, faience, 
&c., which Mr. Flinders Petrie brought back from his excavations last 
winter at Tel el-Amarna have been placed on view at 4 Oxford-man- 
sion, Oxford-circus, \V. Their special interest is that they reveal an 
hitherto unknown form of art, remarkable both for its originality and 
for its spirited rendering of natural objects. The resemblance to some 
of the fine.st objects of Mycenaean work is very striking. The exhibi- 
tion remained open until October lo. — Academy, Sept. 24. 


ETHIOPIA. 

NORTHERN ETBAI. — Expedition TO the Northern Etbai.— A recent scien- 
tific expedition to northern Etbai or northern Aethiopia, by the order 
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of the Khelive, is the subject of a very intorestinn' paper hy Ifrnest A. 
Floyer. in the Jounud oj the liojjal Adatir Societ^j for Octoher. 

The chief investiifatioii of tlie expedition was devoteil to the remains 
of certain larue iiiininy stations which provefl to be douldy interest- 
ing, as pivinu' evidence of two distinct periods of the inininy industry. 

Mines have been opened over alnic)st the entire surfai-e, and the re- 
mains of numerous town'- mark tlie dwelling; places of the miners. 

Not only in the mines is found eviden<-e of two methoils. one very 
ancient and another less ancient : birt in the settlements above were 
<liscovercd remains of Ptolemaic construction, together with the stone 
huts of a race probably aboriginal, and preeediny or contemporaneous 
with liut not unknown to the ancient Feyptiaus. 

The Ptolemaic miner seem to have employed the ancient method- 
to a areat e.xtent. so that it woulil seem that then' could nex i'r have 
been any complete cessation of mininy for a very luny period. 

The miners of Itameses' time. too. used methods of creat antiquity. 
In the Wadi Abba stands a rock temple witli hieroglyphic inscriptions 
statinythat Setho,-, father of Itameses the (.ireat, had discovered yold 
mines in this reaion. (iolenischetf believe.s this temple t'l haw been 
erected by the PtoFinie-. At the mines of Siyliait is an hieroclyjihic 
inscription recordiiiy the visit of a royal .scrilie and a mine inspector. 
This is faintly inscribed on tin' face of a stee)i rock. .Vt the emerald 
mines of Sikait may be seen a number of <.!reek ihslications over 
rock-cut temples, Near the Wadi Khashat, where topazes are found, 
there stands a sipiare enclosure, the |)]atform of a teinjile, and numer- 
ous ruined structun-s of apparent (In'ck oriyin. It would apjiear 
from these remains that tlie Ptolemies examined all of the ancient 
mines and reopened a certain number — here they erei ted their 
temples, houses and barracks for slaves, here they eonstrimted hiah 
roads for their carts and oxen, with caravan sorvice, ami [>ost house.s 
built at intervals. 

Beside these Ptolemaic ruin.- are found some traces of the pre- 
historic miiK'rs, ami in a few cases as at the mines of the ['u, |'oos 
these exist alone. The most inqiortant traces are the stone huts built 
of larye stones in two line.s, and of uniform irreyularity. In connec- 
tion with these huts there Is not a single mark or inscription of anv 
kind which might lead to a solution of the problem with rccard to 
their origin. 

Their implements, (piantities of which are found at I’m Boos were 
as crude as their abodes, in fact the use of some of them cannot be de- 
termined. The mines, though extensive, are little more than burrows, 
and in a few cases it is not known for what mineral thev were 
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■excavated. The writer, after dismissing the .Ethiopians, the Kushites 
and the ancient Egyptians, as the probable pre-Ptolemaic miners, 
suggests that the Etbai was peopled by a negroid tribe of natural 
miners, the jjossible ancestors of the copper miners in the mountains 
north of Kordolan. 

Near the Wadi Sikait. not lar from the temj)los with Greek inscrip- 
tions already referred to, is a fine building of apparently later date, 
and supposed by the writer to have ])een a church from its construc- 
tion, for the mines were worked steadily during the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era. The .structure has no roof over the 
main portion, but what was ai)parently an apse still retains its roof of 
long slabs of schist. The bodj' is filled with fallen slabs. The walls 
show a side window and several niches, which features suggested a 
Christian church. 


ALGERIA ANDTUNISIA. 

]\I. Rene de la Blanchero in making, to the Acad, des Inscriptions, his 
report on the excavations and discoveries in Tunisia and Algeria 
during 1891, calls attention to tlie new organization of the arehaj- 
ological administration of this region. U p to the present time Tunisia 
and Algeria had separate organizations, but the following arrangement 
has now gone into effect ; M. de la Blauehere is delegate of Public In- 
struction and Fine ArG, in Algeria and Tunisia, and the mission 
under him is at present composed of M. M. Doublet, inspector of 
antiiiuities in the Regency; Pradcre, conservator of the Museum of 
Bardo; Wood, attache at the same museum; Gauckler, historical 
student, and Marye : it is quite distinct from the local administrations. 
Although it supplies tlie greater number of the agents of the Bey’s 
Service of anti(juities, which it created, it h,is no connection with its 
administration any nmre tlian witli that of similar organizations in 
Algeria, su''h as th .at of hi.storical monuments. Its object is : (1) to 
keeji the Gommitteu of Historic works (oi Algeria and luni.sia) 
informed of all tliat luqqiens in .Vfrica in the domain of archeology, 
to transmit to it any ihrcumcnts and to make researches regarding 
neccssarv work ; ('2j to carry on three ini[K.)rtant })ublication3, t\vo of 
which have already ijccn [)artly [Uiblished ; the Collections du fl/a.stc 
Alaoni, the Mumcs ct collcciians (irrluohxjiqiies de PAli/irie, and the 
Cnhdotiuc (i(nu’(d dcs mndes dc I'A trliinc franrai.-’C (3) to hold itselt at the 
disposal of the French ministry and the local authorities for any 
work deemed nece.s.sary, excavations, organization of museums, enter- 
prises of learned societies, explorations, etc. The head of the mission, 
being a delegate of the ministry, has the right to oversee the Tunisian 
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service of antiquities, and has also for both Algeria and Tunisia the- 
permanent inspection of libraries and museums. 

By means of this central organization, all the desiderata for African 
archfeology are obtained, and the best methods are put in practice for 
excavations, the organization of museums, and the imblicntion of 
antiquities. 

TUNISIA. 

M. de la Blanchiire reports that in 1891 the most urgent need in 
Tunisia was the classification of monuments that should be preserved. 
The operation is being carried on under the direction of M. Doublet; 
enquiry was opened in regard to about 150 monuments, nearly all of 
great importance, of which 27 are already classified. No excavations 
were undertaken by the service of antiquities, its funds being all 
employed on finishing the Bardo museum. It has, however, ovcr.seen 
or authorized the following enterprises, the most im])ortaut of which 
will be found described in their alphabetical order; Sfaks ; Sousse ; 
Henchir Maatria; Dougga; Teboursouk; Henchir 'I’inah ; .Maktar. 

CARTHAGE. — M. (le \'’ogtid has communicated to tlie .loo/ df' //cs. 
(March ISi a report on the continuation of Fatiuu’ Dclattres (cxeava- 
tious at Cartilage, which go on giving int'.'n.'sting results whioh will be 
fully (loscribod in a [lublication by the explorin’ himself. At another 
point a funerary iuscriiition was found of an iron caster. 'Phis is the 
first time the profe.ssion is mentioned in Cartbaginian texts, wbirli laid 
hitherto mentioned only gold and lironzo casters. Of course there was 
no castiii'i of iron at tliat time, but only working of the metal. - Rfoui’ 
arch. 1892, ii, p. 254. 

TERRACOTTA MOULDS. — .M. Heron ile Villefosse comuiunicateil to the 
Acad, dei In^cr. (Nov. 11,) the photograjihs of seventy-two moulds for 
intaglios, in terracotta, selected from a collection of oveq thri'e huiiiln'd 
which wcn,‘ found in the lower part of Oarthage, betweim the hill of 
St. Louis and the sea. They were all cxeeuted in antiquitv. There 
are coin tyjies, a head of Herakles, similar to that of some silver coins 
attributed to -Tugurtha, the fronting head of .'-lilenus of the coins of 
Kyzikos, the galley of the coins of Sidon, etc., all of the puri'st Greek 
style. There are also some female heads, recalling Greek Sicilian 
coins; standing figures; an Athena, a Pan, a Hermes fastening his 
heel-pieces, a Marsyas, an amazon, a nude woman fastening lu;r sandal, 
recalling coins of Larissa in Thessaly ; some of groups, a man over- 
thrown by a lion, a lion devouring a horse, a man standing and 
killing a kneeling woman, an episode of tlie contest of Achilles and 
Penthesilea; finally some purely Egyptian tyx^es, such as scarabs 
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with royal cartouche?-. This collection of moulds was prohahijj ufkjide 
by a manufocturer with the purjiose of n'producing theift. — 
QriUquc, 1892, No. 47. 

CHEMTOU-SIMITHU.— K,\eavati<.>ns have hccu carried on at this site by 
M. Toiitain ; they were continued, thank.s to a subvention from the 
Acad, da la.'^crijdHMis. In a letter to the Academy d.-itcd .lina; ib, M. 
Gotfroy^ give.s an account of what had been (U.-icovered up to date. 
Nearly the whole of the anciiiiit theatre wa.s discovered in a few. weoke. 
In the space occupied by the orehcitra was a nio-saic, with all the 
shades of Nuinidian marble, nine Jiietres in diameter. Ilicse are 
interesting peeuliaritie.s in tlie eiaistruetioii and arrangement of the 
theatre. It is neither ado.sscd to a Itill nor eomf)letely isolated: the 
lower part of the heinieycle of steps whieli was completely buried, is 
well [ireserved. >1. Toutain had eonmieneeil re.'carelie.sin two nocropoli 
of th<' city Imping to find tondis and ei)ita|i)is of the freedmen and 
slaves employed in the neiglibotiring iiuarrie-. IT(^ had begun the 
excavation of a large iiuilding, perhaps a I'a^iliea or a euria, which 
apjtears to lie aljout 40 metres long. 

In a letter to the Acadntiii\ dated Oi tober Ki. M. Toutain gives ia- 
formatiou of further discoveries, jirineijaally in the theatre and forui^i. 
A sijuare w.is discovered 20 met. witle by 2-') tml. long, paved with 
large slabs of granite of greenish hlue s--hisi. It is situated in the 
mid.-'t of file ruins of several inijiortant mor.nmcnfs. notably a temple 
and a basilica, and is certainly the forum of Siniithu. It is bounded 
on the south hy a inouunn'ntul exaolra wlio.'c substructions of cut 
stone are still in place, and whose architectural rlecoration can be 
reconstructed hy meaas of the base.s. fragments, columns, capitals, and 
pieces of cornice which have come to light. Toward the north the 
forum is bounded by two struetnres seiiarated by a narrow paved 
street. 

A mile-stone found i.s important, as containing the name of Emperor 
Galerius, and dating from the short j)eriod when, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Nlaximiamis, Hercules, Constantius Chlorus, and 
Galerius were August! (May 1, db-"), to -luly 2.'>, It has also a 

topographic intere.st as belonging to the cross-road from Thiiburho 
majiii to Tunis or Carthage, ija.ssing by Oiiellana and Uthina. M-. 
Toutain has traced a system of bars, basins and cisterns, to supply 
with rain water a small Roman city, whose ruins are now called Bab_ 
Khaled. It would appear as if the public buildings of the city were 
inhaliited and made over at the Byzantine period . — Revue critique 
1892, No. 44; Revue arch., 1892, ii, pp. 260, 266-7: Ckron. des qurtA 
1892^ No. 34. 
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CHERCHELL. — M. Victor Waille has communicated to the Acad, des 
Insc. the first results of cxoavationa on the field of niameuvres at 
Cherchell. Captain Hetet and lieutenant Perrin conducted them. 
Three mosaic pavements were copied : there was fouml a dedicatory 
inscription to the governor C. Octavius Puden.s Ca-sius Honoratns, and 
some bronzes, among which were the base of a candelabrum and the 
handle of a chiseled vase, decorated with a helmeted liU't of lloma, 
of the Piyzantine period. The excavations are especially fruitful in 
small objects, jiottery, bronzes, coiu.s, ePc — Chron. dcs arU. 1S92, 
No. ?,1 ; Ami dc.s minh 1,S9'2. ]>. ‘2ot). 

DOUGGA. — The excavations carried on by MM. Denis and Carton, 
resulted in the clearing of the tem))le of Saturn : the di-covi-ry of the 
dedicatory inscription showing it to have been erected for th(‘ safety 
of Seidimius Severus and Clodiu.s Albinus ; the finding of a large 
number of native steles ; and the clearing of the theatre. 

HADRUMETUM. — A small lead tablet <“Overed on both 'ides with 
inscriptions, has been found in the Itoman nocrojiolis. It is a tahrllci 
devotiohi-s, to be <'ompareil with others found at Iladrumetum. at 
(larthage and in flaul. On one .side is a series of magic names, 
accompanied by the figure of a genius with a rooster's head, standing 
in a boat and holding a torch, on the other side is an adjuration 
addressed to a certain pc/m//c".9 rm'e.s- ,• infernal maledictions are 
called down on the hor.se.s and ilrivers of the green and whiti; factions 
of the circus. There was a god or genius named Taraxippos, “the 
scarer of horses, ” as M. Hcuzey remarks. — Rcr. arch. 1S92, ii. ]>. •207. 

MAKTAR.— M. Border e.xhuined from the mines of the basilica, next 
to the amphitheatre, four fragments of an imperial dedicatoi-y inscrip- 
tion, and a mo.st intere.sting altar bearing a dedication in eighteen 
lines on the occasion of the sacrifice of a bull and a I'a.ni for the safety 
of an Emperor, whose name is hammered out : M. Doublet conjectures 
him to have been Elagabalus. — A. d. M. 1892, ji. 1(I9. 

SOUSSE. — In the neo-punic necropolis, on which the camp i.s .situated 
two entire vases and 2S fragments of vase.s were found, decorated with 
painted inscriptions. In the Roman necropolis, along the Kairwan 
road, several interesting discoveries were made, among them a 
hypogeum containing several frescoes in fair preservation, containing 
curious figures and inscriptions, and also some inscriptions on marble 
or stucco. — A. d. M. 1892, p. 109. 

TEBOURSOUK. — MM. Denis and Carton have excavated the mefia- 
lithic necropolis of Teboursouk, whose tombs are stone circles with 
one or more small dolmens in the centre. — A. d. M. 1892, p. 109 
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TUNIS. — Hans von Behrs has contributed to the Vossische Zdhmg a 
report on the museum of the Bardo near Tunis. A summary of it is 
given in the Berlin Pkilologiscke Wochenschrift, Novemlier 19. 

ALGERIA. 

M. de la Blanchere reports that in Algeria M. Gauckler investigated 
in 1891 the provinces of Algiers and Constantine, and spent some time 
at Cherchell whose antiquities he studied and jiavtly published alone 
or in collaljoration with M; de IVaille. He planned at the same time 
an excavation. iM. Harye was charged with tin- plan for organizing, 
for the first time, a collection of niu.ssnlman art. of native industrial art, 
and of Turkish and Arabic momuiRmts. 

The work regarded as most pressing by M. de la Blanchere in 1891 
W'asthe puMii atiou of African museums. The liivt series of the collec- 
tioiu du Alanii! was almost conpileted : tin* umdei d'Ora.i and de 

Condanlinc wi re in the pres.s, following the mnxlc d'Ahjer ])ubli.shed in 
the preceding year. The general catalogue will be drawn up as each 
estalilishment is 'ietlnitively organized. The lirst jilace belongs to the 
Bardo museum whose catalogue had already been jiartly cominled by 
M. de la lilaiichcre. The mnseiim of Oran, under its conservator, 
Demaegbt. has been tinaby organized, and occupies a tine building 
given by tin* city. It has been enri< bed by sev(-ral additions, notably 
the famous iivcription of king Hasuna. The museum of Constantine 
has received among other things, the results of an interesting excava- 
tion made at Collo, especially some curious va.se,s with female 
silhouettes. The museum of the Bardo cun, however, never be 
rivalled by any of the museums of Algeria. The immense j>alace is 
already nearly full, although the museum in 1891 was but four years 
old. The large hall is full, with its nine large cases ; there are about 
500 square metre.s of mosaics, -39 statues of large fragments, about 
1200 inscrij)tions. and a multitude of small objects. 

TIPASA. — The local curate, M. I’Abbe Saint-Gf rand, has made some 
important excavations in an early Christian church. Ho found that 
the altar was idaeed .at the end opposite the apse on a kind of plat- 
fomi or hima attached to the wall. Several inscriptions w'cre found 
set into the mosaic pavement. One is the eititaph of Alexander, a 
bishop of Tijtasa, another the dedication of the construction by him. 
To this bishop is attributed, the merit of grouping about the altar the 
tombs of certain “ righteous ancients,’’ ijii.<ti priorex, by whom are 
undoubtedly meant his predecessors in the E'piscopacy. — Chron. des 
arts, 1892, No. 14. 
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Prtfessor G^ell assisted in the excavations above described and 
added further details in a connnunication to the Amdemie des Inscrip- 
turns. The bnildinp; mentioned was a funeral’y chapel built to the 
east of Tipasa by llisliup Alexander to contain the tonil)' of his ju’c- 
decessors. Near Ijy a Christian sarcophagus was found with reliefs of 
Christ giving the law, .Moses striking the rock and otlier subject'. 

tn the same locality is the basilica of Saint Salsa erected over her 
tomb. Built in the fourtli century, it was decorated in ihc midille of 
the fifth by Potentiu-^, probably a bishop; and enlarged in the .'ccond 
half of the sixth. It was still .in object of V'cneratioit in the seventh 
century. — (Jhron. <■/>.>■ udi. bSbd, No. 28. 

HINDUSTAN. 

mUhavimadan coins.— Mr. S. hanoPoolc hits completi-d his •• Cata- 
logue of the (!oins of the Mogul Ifinprrors of llindiustan in the British 
Museum,” dating from l.a2.'), the invasion of Buber, to the establishment 
of British currency in I.'':;.'). 

It de.^cribes over IddO coins, chicHy gold and silver, of this splendid 
coiilago. ‘’In his introduction Mr. Bani'-Poole deals with various 
historical, geographical, and either problem.s suggested by the coinage, 
and with difficulties ot das'itication prccsentcd by the earlv imitative 
isahesof theEast India company and the French compagnie des Indes. ’* 
Thist Volume, the fourteenth, completes the cataloguing of all the 
Muhammadan coins in the museum . — Journal Royal A-dmir Socieiy 
1892, p. 42.-). 

INDIAN NUMISMATICS. — Mr. Bodgeis, Honorary Numismatist to the 
government of India, has finished hi.s “Catalogue of tlm Coins with 
Persian of Arabic inscriptions in the Lahore museum, ” and ]<rai tically 
finished his “Catalogue of the Coins in the Calcutta nni'iaim. '' Hi.s 
own immense collection has now been jiurehased by the Punjab 
government, and he has nearly completed hi.s catalogue of that. 

Those catalogues will be of very great importance alike fur the 
nurni.sm.atic and for the modern history of India. — Jo'ini, R,,yal 
Asialic Suciclii, 1<S92, p. 42.5. 

NEW VARIETY OF MAURYA INSCRIPTIONS.— Prof. Bidder has made a 
very ca'-eful study of impressions of nine Votive inscrijitions from the 
rehc-ca.sk ets di.scovered by Mr. Bea in the ruined stupa of Bhattiprolu 
in the Ivi.stna Di.strict (Madras). He has made out their contents, and 
has arrived at the conclusion that they are written in a new variety 
of the .Southern Maurya or Lat ali)habet. Twenty-three letters ot 
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these inscriptions agree exactly with those ordinarily used in the 
edicts of Asoka which have long been held to belong to the 
first attempts of the Hindus in the art of writing. Four letters 
are entirely unusual, while the lingual 1 is introduced, which 
does not occur in Asoka’s inscriptions. Further peculiarities 
are presented in the notation of the medial and final vowels. The 
appearance of the letters would indicate that the Bhattiprolu inscrip- 
tions probably belong to a period only a few decades later than that of 
Asoka’s edicts. By a compari.son of these incriptions with Asoka’s 
edicts, and with the inscriptions of Nauagleat, Hathegumplia, Bharhut 
and Triana, it becomes evident that they hold an intermediate position 
between the two sets, but are much more nearly related to those of 
the third century b. c. than those of the second. If this be true, the 
date of the Bhattiprolu inscription cannot be placed later than 200 
13. c., and the inscriptions themselves prove that several distinct 
Varietie.s of the Southern Maurya alphabet existed during the third 
century, 15. c. 

This fact would remove one of the strongest arguments in favor of 
the theory that writing was introduced into India during the rule of 
the Maurya dynasty — i. c,the absence of local sorts of letters in which 
the edicts of Asoka were written in places widely separated, for this 
may be explained by a desire to imitate as closely as possible the 
character of the original edict. 

If then the Bhattiprolu inscri])ti(>ns show a system of characters 
radically different frotn those of Asoka’s edicts and at the same time 
in all probability coeval with them a strong point is gained for 
the side of those who arc of the opinion that the introduction of 
writing into India took place centuries before the accession of the 
Maurya Dynasty. It is a curious fact that of all the anomalous letters 
in the Bhattiprolu alphabet not one bears any trace to the later 
alphabets of India, all the characters of which arc derived from 
those of Southc'rn Maurya. The language of these inscriptions is a 
Prakrit dialect and is (dosely connecti'd with the literary Pali. — Journ. 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, p. G()2. 

THE INDIAN HELL. — In a number of the Journal Asiatique (Sej)t., Oct., 
’92), M. Leon Feer publishes an article entitled '^L'Enfer Indien," 
in which he confines him.self to the Buddhist hells, leaving the Brah- 
manic hells for another study. He avails himself of all previously 
printed matter and adds new material. His object is to group to- 
gether and classify all the ideas on infernal punishments, on the crimes 
for which they are inflicted and their duration. There are separate 
chapters on : (1) the name and number of hells; (2) the eight large 
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hot hells; (3) the attribution of the hells to distinct crimes; (4) the 
small hells. There are many questions in connection with them 
which he leaves unsolved. Then come the cold hells; (1) the 
Chinc.se hells ; (2) Southern hells ; (3) the number and names of 
the cold hells (of both north and south) ; (4) the duration of one’.s 
dwelling in the various hells ; (5) on the non-o.Ki.stencc of the cold 
hells; ("6) on the period of time spent in all the hells, etc. The main 
conclusions arc, that: All Buddhists recognize eight burning hells, 
with ascending intensity, surrounded by secondary hells of numbers 
varying from four to sixteen. Beside those there arc eight cold bells, 
but only in the North, their name.s being considered in the South as 
expressing merely the different {leriods of sojourn in the eighth hell. 
The number of hells is at least 12, at most 32. 

ARCH/€OLOGlCAL SURVEY. — The second volume of the new .«eric.s of 
the Arch.eological Survey of India is devoted to a catalogue of the 
antiquities and inscrij)tions in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, compiled by Dr. A. Fuhrer. No part of India, not even the 
Panjab, is .so crowded with historiit spots, as.sociated not only with 
the life and teaching of Buddha, and with the Hindu tbeogonv, but 
also with the Muhammadan coiKpiest. Most of the ground has 
already been worked over by Sir A. Cunningham and his assistants ; but 
there arc square mile.s of ruined mounds .still almost untouebed. M'c 
continually hear of find.s ot ancient coins made by jicasants dui'ing 
the rainy season; but the author is careful to jioint out that what is 
now wanted is systematic exploration, like that of .Mr. Petrie in 
Egypt. The j)re3cnt volume is ba.sed ratlnu uiion jirinted docunnmts 
than upon original research, though it shows everywhere the trac('s of 
personal knowledge. Its object is to carry out the orders of the 
Government, by [ilacing on record a catalogue of the existing monu- 
ments, classified according to their archa'ologic.al importance', their 
state of repair, and their custody. It is arranged in tin' order of 
administrative divisions and districts ; but copious indice.s enable the 

student to bring together any particular line of investigation. 

Academy, September. 

A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT.— Dr. M. Aurel Stein, principal of the Ori- 
ental College at Lahore, has now ready for publication the fir.^t volume 
of his critical edition of the Rajatarangini, or Chronicles of the Kin<>-8 
of Kashmir, upon which he has been engaged for some years. This 
work, which was written by the poet Kalhana in the middle of the 
twelfth century, is of special interest as being almo.st the sole example 
of historical literature in Sanskrit. Hitherto it has only been known 
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from editions based upon corrupt MSS. written in Dav’engari, all of 
which show that the}' were copied from a MS. written in Sarada, the 
characteristic script of Kashmir. Dr. Stein has been fortunate enough 
to discover the original archetyi^e, written in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century by a learned Pandit, on whose death the codex 
was divided among his heirs ; but the fragments have been collected 
and entrusted to Dr. Stein for the purpose of the present edition. In 
a second volume Dr. Stein hopes to give exegetical notes on the text, 
with a commentary on matters of Idstorical and antiquarian interest, 
and also (if possible) a map .showing the ancient toj)ogra])hy of Kash- 
mir. — Academy, September. 

EPIGRAPHY. — In part ix of Epif/raphla ladicn — the organ for the pub- 
lications of the inscriptions collected by the Arelueological Sur vey of 
India — Dr. .James Burge.ss, the general cnlitor, points out the scope of 
the work, and acknowledge.s the servicc.s of his collaborator.s. Out of 
a total number of about fifty [)aper.-:. no le-^s than twenty-one have 
been contributed by Prof. P>uhler, of Vienna, and nineteen by Prof. 
Kielhorn, ot Gbttingeu, both of whom served their apj)rentice.ship in 
Sanskrit studie.s at Bombay. IVe are glad to learn that; 

“ The Government of India has sanctioned the (‘ontinuance of the 
work in a second volume, and much progress has already been made 
in preparing the materials for it. It will contain a revised edition, 
with facsimiles, of the great inscriptions of Asoka by Prof. Biihler, 
who will also supply other papers on .Jaina inscri]ition.s from Mathura, 
on the Sanchi inscriptions, Ac. The Government has secured an 
impression of the Badal pillar inscription, and, through the favor of 
Col. S. S. -Jacob, of -Jaipur, rubbings of the Harsha inscription have 
been obtained, which, together with others, have been edited by Prof 
Kielhorn. Muhammadan inscriptions have hitherto been overlooked, 
or but sparingly edited. It is intended to give them a place in the 
new volume, for which two series of considerable length [from Delhi 
and from Bengal] have already been prepared [by Dr. Paul Horn]. ” 
— Academy, Se 2 :)tember. 

THREE NEW INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA. — At a meeting of the Acnd. 
des Inscriptions (May (5), M. Seiiart called attention to the historic 
importance of three newly-discovered inscriptions of Asoka Piyadasi 
and the modifications which their discovery must make in generally 
received ideas. They prove the diffusion of Aryan civilization in the 
very centre of Southern Dekkan, at a far earlier date than could have 
been supposed. M. Senart’s paper has been published in the Revue 
Archtologupie (May-.June, 1891). 
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The inscriptions ivere discovered hy Mr. Lewis Rice, Director of 
archieology in Mysore, in the course of a survey of the Chitaldrung 
district and puhlislied by him. They were inscrilied on iinniense 
houlders. several niile.s apart on the bands of Chinna Hagari. not far 
from the city of Mysore, a little above Bellaiw. They take us. there- 
fore, seven degrees liirther .south than any of the hitherto known 
inscriptions of the famous Maiuwa ruler, none of which had lieen 
found South of Guzerat and Ganjain. Thcv are in the same character.s 
and the same Pali or Prakrit language. The text.- are now entirely 
new. They are new versions of the edict of which three cotdi .s were 
found as early as hsTT at Hahasanim, Rupnath, and Raiinth. Mr. 
Rice distinguiahes Ids three inscriptions as those of Drahmaciri, 
Siddhapur and .Tatinga Raim.'svara : they jiresent an identical text, 
that of Rrahmagiri being the he.st [(reserved. They dilfer. however, 
notably in their text from the in.scriptions of the >Saliasaram-Rupnath 
grou[( and shed much light upon them. Dialectically speaking they 
belong in general to the same series as those of .Sahasaram-Rupnath 
with interesting differenci's. 

This discovery is an epoch-making one in Indian arclia olugy. 
Piyadasi speaks, it is true, in his edicts of his relations with the 
distant lands of Kerala and Pandya. and his j>r([j(aganda vent as far 
as Ceylon ; hut the [(resent inscri}(tions were found at a distance of 
some ■jOtj kiloin. from thecoiwt. It is true that here he does m(t -peak 
in his own name, but in that of the local authorities, buthis suzerainty 
is clearly expressed. They enable us to antedate by several centuries 
the diffusion in this regir>n of the civilization and religion of the 
Hindu Aryans. 

BUDDHIST STUPAS IN THE KISTNA DISTRICT Imadras.)— Mr. Rea, 
Superintendent Archieological Survey, Mailras, sends [(a[(er.s to the 
chief secretary to gm-ernment, d.ated Bangalore, Pith Mav iS'.lg. 

He re[)ort.s e.xcavations carried out at four Buddhist stupas in 
the Kistna district, the inspection of all catalogued mounds in the 
Re[[alle taluk and the discovery by some diggers, of a curiou.-ly 
carved monolithic [(illar near the Siva temide at Bezwada. 

I, Gudivada,— The first stu[(a, that ofGudivada, was found to bebaflly 
demolished, narrow trenches dug at ditfeivnt [(oints n-vealed the 
rough faces of .solid brick wall from 9 to 11 feet in height, with foun- 
dation d feet below the surrounding ground level. 

The ground covered measures about 140 square feet, in the centre 
of the mound the remains of a dome constructed of solid brick work 
are found in fragments of courses of brick in circular rings. He refers 
to the finding of four relic ca.skcts in this s[)Ot at the time of demolition 
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Near the stujia is the .site of the ancient villaiie and fort; long 
ridges of earth, in form of a square, mark the position of the walls; 
within these, various articles have been turned up. large hriek.s, broken 
sepulchral urn.s and grain jars, together with heads of various material 
and Buddhist lead coins, both round and S(iuare; they hear the lion 
and the dugoha, enililems ol' the Andhra dynasty. The inscrijitions 
of some are preserved. 

II. Ghantasala. — At Cdiantasala is a mound 112 feet in diameter and 
23 feet in height : the e.xeavatioiis here disclosed the remains of a 
stupa from which th.o complete ])lan was determined. In the centre 
is a solid cube of brick work 10 feet S(juarc, enclosed in a chandler 19 
feet scjuare with walls over 3 feet in thickness; outside this is a circular 
wall 3 ft. () inches thick, dd feet 10 inches in diameter, this is enclosed 
in another circular ln'ick ivall IN feet 3 inches thick, with a diameter 
of 111 feet : this was the main outer wall of the structure, the exterior 
suriiice bore a facing. Alauit the base is a raised procession 

path d feet 7 in. broad, and 4 feet f> in. high, a projection is found at 
each of the cardinal [joints. 'I’he inmost s([uares are connected by 
walls 2 feet 4 in. thick, running [larallel to these sides I'roni the centre 
and corners, the cells formeil liy the inter>ection.s of these walls are 
packed with mud. 

The fact that the main walls, >. c., those of the squares and circles, are 
thicker than the others may indii-ate t^at they were carried up to 
form stories, or they may have been .sinqily to strengthen the dome, if 
the exterior wall was carried up in that form. Further excavations in 
the mound discovered a marble slab carved with the Supada, a piece 
of a carved top rail [lanel and a number of carved slabs. 

■\Vhen the brick work was e.xcavate'l a well b inches sij[uare filled 
with earth was found under 3 leet ot solid brick work. Among the 
debris, at the toil, pieces of a broken rhntf!, and a number 

ofsinall articles, beads and a coin, which it had [irobably contained. 
Just below these was a chin! of red e.arthenware, 4] in. in diameter, 
with a semi-circular lid, tilled witli hla.-k earth. Within this was a 
glazeil chaili 21 in. in diameter, an.l 1; in. in height. It contained 
numerous leails, hit-’ ol lionc, small [ii'arls, hits ot gold leaf .and small 
pieces of mineral. 

A number of marble scul]>tur('s have been removed from the 
stupa of Ghant.isala, and are now in the village. Among them are 
several pieces carved with lotus flowers, ami other ornaments and 
inscriiitions, square and cinailar moulded vases, a einadar base 
carved with horses, eleidiants and other animals, an umbrella, a panel 
with rail and figures, and two carved slabs. Other remains Ibund in 
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and near Ghantasala are an “ancient brass dipa, with a Telugu in- 
scription and a small brass image of Siva ” now in the temple, a 
“ small chakra and a trisula, each with pillar base. ” Brick walls and 
brick debris are found all about the neighborhood, but so demolished 
as to make it impossible to determine what the buildings were. 

III. Bhattiprolu. — On the report in the stupa of Bhattiprolu, a former 
letter is referred to in which an account i.s given of certain inscribed 
caskets, and other relies found in the centre of the dome some time 
before. The reports continue with the account of further excavations 
by means of trenches. Those about the exterior discovered an 
unbroken procession path at the small east quadrant, the face of the 
dome too at this point is intact to a height of over 5 ft. In the 
trenches at the north side there was found “ two pieces of a marble 
umbrella, having a curve of a radius of 1 foot (1 in., a small [liece of 
a pilaster base from a slab, a pilaster caj>ital with hor.-es and riders, 
and the half of ivliat had been a large slab “ carved with the lower 
portion of a draped figure. 

At some distance from the basement, or jirocession jiath. the 
remains of six marlde bases of the rail wore found standing in [m.-ition 
— they are 1 ft. 11., by 12 in., by 1 ft. 10 in., in height, spaced by a 
distance of 1 ft. 7 in. in each, they are sunk 1 ft. (5 in. below the l.iriek 
floor, and rest on a broad marble slab. 

A large number of ancient sites and mounds were examined in the 
neighborhood of Repalle. At Anantaiarnni, Biiddhdiu, Chnudavoln 
and Faapiid. Considerable surface has been excavated lor various 
purposes : the earth, a kind of black mud, is found to be thickly 
mixed with broken [tottery and bones of animals; occasionally a jiillar 
or other building stone is turne<l up. At Mbrakuru, copper, lead 
and rarely gold and silver coins are found mixed with the broken 
pottery. 

At Krudarmuli, Maudiira. Mdlpi'irn and Fcriarli, mounds were 
examined, the earth was found to consist of black mud ndxed with 
pottery and ashes. The mounds differ only in extent, and [tortions 
of several have been removed. 

BHATTIPROLU.— A Buddhist Stupa. — Mr. Rea during last sea^on exam- 
ined the remains of a stupta at Bhattiprolu in the Kistna di^trict. the 
marble casing of which had been useil by the Canal engineers ; and in 
it he has made discoveries of very considerable interest. 

He found the stupa had been a solid brick building 1:12 feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a procession path about eight feet wide. It 
must thus have been of very nearly the diniensions of the Amara- 
vati stupa. Fragments or chips only of the outer casing of marble 
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were found in the area he excavated. When the dome and {)ortions 
of the drum had been ])revious]y demolished for the materials, 
inside the dome there was found “a casket made of six small slabs 
of stone dove-tailed into one another, measuring about 21 feet by 
1] by 1 foot; inside this was a clay cAatti containing' a neat soap- 
stone casket, which enclosed a crystal jdiial. In this latter was a 
pearl, a few little bits of pold leaf, and some ashes. ” Mr. Rea con- 
sidered that there mip:ht still he another deposit of relics ; and having 
discovered the centre of tlie original brickwork, he found there a shall 
or well 91 inches in diameter filled with earth, which went down about 
15 feet. Following thi.s he found at one side near the bottom a stone 
box about 11 inches by S and 5 inches deep, with an inscription round 
the upper lip. Inside wa.s a small globular blackstone relic casket, 
two small hemipsherical metal cups a little over an inch in diameter, 
with a gold head on the ajicx of one. and the bead (fallen out) of the 
other: another small bead, two double pearls, also four gold lotus 
flowers 1 2 inch in diameter, two Irkuhi^ in thin ))lates 1.2 by 1 inch, 
seven triangular bits of gold, a single :md a double gold bead — the 
weight of these gold articles being about 148 grains. There was also 
a hexagonal crystal 2.50 inches long by U.88 inch in diameter. ])icrced 
along the axis, and with an inscri[ition lightly traced on the sides. 
The stone relic casket measures 41 inches each way, the lid fitting on 
with a groove, and it contained a cylindric crystal ]‘)hial 21 inches in 
diameter and 1 1 inches high, moulded on thesides and flat on toj) and 
bottom ; the lid fitted in the same way as that of the casket. Inside 
was a tlattish i)iece of bone — possibly of the skull — and under the 
phial were nine small lotus flowers in gold leaf; six gold beads and 
eight small ones; four small lotus flowers of thin cop])er ; nineteen 
small pierced {)earl3 ; one bluish crystal bea<l; and twenty-four 
small coins in a light coloured metal, possibly brass, smooth on one 
side and with lotus flowers, tris’ilas, feet, Otc.. on the obverse. These 
had been arranged on the bottom and attached in the form of a 
sm^tika. 

Two and a half feet below this was a second dei)Osit on the o[)posite 
or north side of the shaft. The central area of the cover, in this case, 
has an inscrijjtion in nineteen lines with two lines round it — the letters 
being filled in with white. In the lower stone was a rece])tacle G1 inches 
deep, by 71 in diameter, having a raised rim 11 inches broad, bearing 
another inscription of two lines on the upper surface — the letters also 
filled in with lime. The cavity was nearly filled with earth, and con- 
tained a phial 1b inches in diameter and 2] inches high, with a lid 
moulded like a dagoba. The phial and lid were lying sejiarate, and 
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there was no sign of a relic. Mixeil with the earth were Kil lotus leaves 
and buds, two circular flowers, a trisula and a three-armed flguiT like a 
svastlhi, all in gold leaf, two gold steins for lotus flowers, six gold 
beads, and a small gold ring — weighing, collectively, about oK • grain- ; 
also two [learls. a garnet, six coral lieads, a bluish, flat, oval lu-ad. a 
white crystal bead, two greeni.sli, flat, six-sided crystal i irons, a 
number of bits of corroded copjier leaf in the shape of lotus flowers, a 
minute umbrella, and some folded pieces about 2 inches bv I:, 
showing traces of letters or symbols pricked upon them with a nictal 
point, but too corroded to jiei-mit of unfolding or decipherment. 

Next, at a slightly lower level on the e.ist side of the shall, he came 
upon a third black stone cover, with an inscrijition ot' eight lines cut 
on the under surface in a sunk, ein-idar area in the centre. The 
lower stone again bears an in.-eription roum! the rim ol’ the ca\ itv in 
one line— the letters being whitened, d'hi' i ei epta< ie u'a.- b ' iii(his 
deep, 71 wide at the tup, and b at the bottom. It w.i- al-o m ai'K 
filled with earth, and i-ontaincd a cry-tal phial similar to that lU the 
second, the lid lyiiia iqiarl : but < !i;se to it Wtis llu* relic la-L't, 
[terhaps ot chrysolitie Ic-s than hall an inch eaeh v.a\ b\ ihoe- 
oighths, in which i.s drilled :i cireulai' holed 2.S inch in diamcti r. ( Iw-ed 
by a small, white cry.stal -topper with hexagonal top. 'i'he ni . k i- 
covered with gold leaf, and a sheet ot the saine was fixed out-idr to 
the hottom. This Linipue casket cv>nt:uns threi' -mall piece- ol bone 

With it were found a blui-h bead 1 inch longg ti simdler one, ami 

of yellow crystal, a small hexagoiud cry-ttd drop, slightly vi lluw i-h 
in colour, ti flat one of white cry-tal. ;i hone heail. six peails. tliirtv- 
two seed [learls — ail pierced, thirty h/tus flowers, a ([Uatrcloil. and a 
small figure of gold leaf 

The aljihabet of the inscn[(tions [U-e.-ents I'eaturcs of peculiar 
intere,st, which I leave to l,ic discu-sed by I’rof lUihlcr. — .Ja-. I!iugc-s 
in Aaid. May 21. 

N. B. — Further details are given under the hea<ling.s “ .M //■ < m e/,/ of 
Mavrijn in^ci'ljitioni. and also under ''lliuldhUf StHpu-'f In lln Kl.Ann ddh h 

GAUHATI.-Assam.— IMr. Joseph Cliumler Butt has reprinted fj-om the 
Indian Hatiun (Calcutta) an aecoimt of an archaolocical vi-it to 
Gauhati, the ancient capital of As-am. Tiie teinpli y-e.. he des- 
cribes mostly date only from the eigliteenth centurv. as is shown hv 
the inscriiitions which he is careful to quote. There are, liowi ver 
many ruins of older buildings and fragments of sculpture wiiich 
would perhaps repay more detailed examination. The destruetion of 
some of these is due to the misdirected activity of British engineers. 
— Academy, Feb. 6. 
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PAN JAB.— Remains OF Ancient Buddhist Temples. — T\\e Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for October, 1892, contailis a note in “Ancient remains 
of Tcinple.s on the ttannu I'h'ontier, ” an unfrci [Uented part of tlie 
Panjaic The ruins of two temples stand on a hillock risinLr I'rom the 
Indies. The tradition with regard to them i.s that the Pandwas 
retired here to sfiend twelve yeans of exile after being defeated by the 
Kerwa. A sliort distance from these ruin.s i.s the site of a third 
temple now completely demoli.shed. This temple was com}iletely 
demolished. This temple was built of bricks of light ])ressed (?) cla\' 
about 12.x9.\d inches in size. On breaking some of the bricks they 
were found to bear distinctly the impre.'sion of tree leave', and 
brought under the influence of a petrifying sjiring which exi'ts not 
far from the spot. 

The remains are undoubtedly of great antiquity, and appears to 
have been Buddhist teinple.s of the tall, conical kind, fl'lieir Budd- 
hhtie origin is niad.e certain by thi- eiaht-lcated lofii'; oi-namcnt.^ whiih 
charai tenze the luivnig,'. 

THIBET. 

Mr. luxkhill. who made him.'cli' so well-known by his first e.Kpe- 
dition to Thibet, is at [ircsent engaged in a .■recond journey, in the 
hope ol this time reaching tlie ca|at.al Lhas.-a. 

The Duke of' Orleans and ids cum[ia!uon h.ive already pul.ilished 
the results of their journey undertaken 'hortly alter Mi’. IlockhilTs 
first. 

CHINA. 

THE GAME OF WEi-CHl. -At a meeting in .Shanghai of the (.'hinese 
Branch of the llnial .\siatic Society. M Xhdpii idli read a paper on 

The Game of Wei-Cld, the greatc't game of the ( 'hinese. e.'peeially 
rvith the literary class and ranked by them superior to chess. lake 
chess, this game is of a general military and mathematiial character, 
but is on a much more e,\tensive scale, the buaril containing -'JGl 
places and eniploving nearly 2(f() men on a side. .\11 of the men, 
however, have the same value and powers. 

The object is to command as many places on the lioard as jiussible 
— this may be done by enclosing empty .spai-cs or by surrouding the 
enemy’s men. Very close calculation is always essential in order 
that a loss in one region ii...y be met by gains in another, thus 
employing .skillful strategy when the eontestaiits are evenly matched. 
The game has come down from great antiipiity, being first mentioned 
in Chinese writings about b. c. 62-5. It rvas in all probability intro- 
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duced by the Babylonian astronomers who were at that time the 
instructors of all the East— Journnl of the Royal As-iatic Society, 1892, 
p. 421. 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

EXPEDITION OF M. DUTREUIL De RHINS.— The Acadunie elci Inscrip- 
tions sent M. Dutreuil de Bliins some time since on an arch:eolo,i;ical 
expedition to Further Asia. Beside the income of the Gaitiier fund 
prcvifjuslv accorded to hitn lor tlic j^urpose, it lias accorded him a 
grant of francs. The last news from him was a rejiort. — 

Chron. dcs Arts. l,s'.)2, No. 22. 

THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS. — M'c ([Uote from the Titnes the follow- 
inLt rcTiort of two pa[)ers read i'clore the Oriental Congress, in the 
Bcctiou of China and the Far Fa.st: 

‘■A paiier was contributed l)y Mr. E. Delmar Morgan on ‘The 
Results of tlie Rus.sian Arclncological Researche.s in the Basin of the 
Orklion in Mongolia ' Mr. Morgan diauv attention to a splendid atlas 
of plates pfescntC'-l to the (.’ongress by Dr. Ra<llot, ot .St. Petersburg, 
eontaiuing photogra[ihs and laesimiles ol iiwcriptions copied by the 
members of the arclncological expedition sent by the Impi-rial Acad- 
emy of Sciences to inve-tigate the ruins on the (Jrkhon. These ruins 
comprise (1) the remain.s of an ancient Uighur town west of the 
Orkhon. (2) the ruins of a .Mongol palace to the east of that river, 
and a large granite monument sliattered into pieces. Excavations 
were abo made of the burial places of the Khans of the Tukiu or 
Turks inhabiting this part of Asia previously to the Uighurs, who 
drove them out. The earliest inscrijition dates from 742 n., and 

refers to a brother of the Khan of the Tukiu mentioned in f’liinesc 
history. Additional interest attaches to these inscription.^ (.oving to 
the fact that some of the characti'i's are identical with those disi-ovcred 
on the A'enissei. The e.xiicdition to whi<-h the paper referre 1 vi^itcl 
the nionasterv of Erdenitsu. and found there a nunibei' ol .stoiic.s with 
inscriptions in IMongol. j’ibetan, and Persian, brought from the ruins 
of a town not far off. These ruins have been identilied with Kara- 
koram, the capital city of the lirst Khans of the dyna.-ty of .leiighiz 
Khan. 

‘‘Prof. Donner wished to present to the Congress a publication bv 
the Socifte Finno-Ougrienne at Helsingfors, containing ins^u-iptions 
from the valley of the Orkhon, brought home by the Finnish Ifxpo- 
dition in 1890. There are three large monuments, the first erected 
782 A. D., by the order of the Chinese Em])eror in honour of KiuMi- 
Jeghin, younger brother of the Khan of the Tukiu (Turks). Dn the 
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west side it has an inscription in Chinese, speakinf^ of the relations 
between the Tukiu and Chinese. The Tartar historian, Ye-lu-chi, of 
the thirteenth century, saw' it and pave some phrases from the front of 
it. On all the other sides is a lonp inserijdion of 70 lines in runic char- 
acters, wdiich cannot he a mere translation of the Chinese because it 
nutnbor.s about 141X1 w'ords, wdiile the Chinese inscri])tion contains 
only about 800. The other monument has also a Chinc.se inscription 
on one side, but preatly effaced. On the other sides are runic inscrip- 
tions in 77 lines at least. This monument was erected, by order of the 
Chinese Cinperor. in honour of Mekilikn (Mopuilen), Khan of the 
Tukiu, who died 7d.'l a. i>. About two-thirds of its runic inscription 
nearly line fur line contains the same a.s the first monument, a circum- 
stance of inii)ortance for the true reading of the text. The third 
monument, which has been the larpest one, was destroyed by lipht- 
ninp and shattered into about fifty fragments. It is trilingual — viz., 
Chinese, I’ighur, and runic or Yenissei (diaracters. On comj)aring 
the tc.xt.- they are found to contain many identical words and forms, 
pro\'inu' that the laneuaces were nearly identical. M. Deviiria thinks 
that this is the memorial stone which the Uighur Khan, 784 a. d., 
plai'od at the gateway of his palace to record the benelits the Uighurs 
had (lone to the Chinese Empire. Concerning the characters of these 
inscriptions they .show .small modifications. The tomb inscriptions 
at Ycnis.sei seem to lie the more original ; some characters have been 
altered in the Tukiu alphabet and also in the third monument, repre- 
senting in that way the tliree .several nations — the Tukiu, the Uighurs, 
who followed them, and the Haka.s. or Khirgiz, at Yenissei, A com- 
parison of the characters themselve.s with the alphabets in Asia Minor 
show.s that about three- fourths of them are identical with the charac- 
ters of the Ionian, Phrygian, and Syrian [?]. The other jiart has 
resemblances with the graphic .systems of Iii'lia and Central Asia. 
We can now expect that the deciphering of these interesting inscrip- 
tions will soon give us reliable .specimens of the oldest Turk dialects.” 
— Antdenv/. Sept. 17. 

SIMFEROPOL. — At Simferopol Prof. Messelow'ski has made the most 
interesting discovery of a Scythian warrior’s grave, dating probably 
from about the. second or third century. The skeleton lay on its back 
fitcing the east, on the head w'a,s a cap with gold ornaments, and little 
gold plates w'ere also fixed to portions ot the dress. Near the head 
stood tw'o amphorte and a leathern ijuiver containing copper-headed 
arrows. At the feet W'ere the bones of an ox, an iron knife, four 
am[)hora; and some lances — these were in a very rusty condition. The 
quiver had a fine gold-chased ornament upon it representing a flying 
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eagle gripping in its talons a small animal. It is admirably worked. 
The skeleton itself fell to pieces immediatelj'. — Biblia, Oct., 1892. 

SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES.— M. Clermont-Ganneau has 
pul)li.shed in the Journal Amitiquf for 1892, No. 1, a series of the dis- 
coveries and investigations made inldernitic c[)igraphy and antiquities 
during the year 1891. It is the address by w'hich he opemd lii.s 
course at the College de France. He commences with Phomicia and 
notices besides such discoveries a.s are reported in the Journal, such 
books as Goblet d’Aviella’s La mif/rniion des -ii/mbolef!, which is a com- 
parative study of Oriental art symbols, and Ph. Berger’s llidoire de 
ricriture dans raniicfnle, v/hlch treats eptcially of the development of 
the Phoenician alphabet. As an original supplement he describes, 
some antiquities recently sent to him, wbicb had been i'ound in the 
necrojtolis of Sidon, e. g., a terracotta head of Egyjitian style; a 
smaller head of Cypriote style ; a statuette of Bes ; twm gold car-rings ; 
bottom of a Greek vase with a Pbrnnician inscription ; jiicce of a 
diorite scarcophagus cover of Egyptian origin, prol ably that of a king 
of Sidon. Another complete anthroi)oid sareophagu.s from the same 
site at Sidon has been sent to Constantinople'. Still another sarco- 
phagus of this type has been lound in Spain, at Cadiz, the ancient 
Gades. Its importance is incalculable, as it proves for the first time 
the passing of the Phccnicians to Spain. Mr. Clermont-Ganneau tlien 
takes up Arama'an antiquities and inscrijition.s, especially those of 
Palmyra. Among them are a number secured by the writer himself; 
they are three fine monumental funerary inscrijdions and six funerary 
busts of men and women, two of which arc f nely executed and re- 
markably well preserved ; all are inscribed and several are dated. 
He notices the publication of the valuable Journal d'vn voyage cn 
Arable (1883-1884) liy Charles Huber, in which the live note-books of 
the traveller are reproduced. It will be remembered that he was 
treacherously murdered during his journey. Dr. Euting in hi.? Siua'i- 
luche Inschriften publishe.sGT in.scrijitions copied by liirn in theSinaitic 
peninsula. His readings are very careful and accurate. Three of the 
texts are dated and are important in view of the controversy as to the 
age of all these inscriptions. 

Palestine and Hebrew antiquities are very fully treated. M, Clcment- 
Ganneau reads the famous Lachish inscription qonb = ad Uhandum ■ 
he calls attention to hematite wmight with an early inscription found 
atSebaste; mentions the vandalism perpetrated in cutting away the 
famous Pool of Siloam inscription, etc. He notes the importance of 
the discovery by MM. Lees and Hanauer in the subterranean struct- 
ures at Jerusalem called “Solomon’s Stables,” of the spring of an 
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immense ancient arch, analogous to Robinson’s arch. It introduces 
quite a new element in the complicated problem of the Jewish Temple. 
Mr. Wrightson, an English engineer, concludes that the two arches or 
bridges formed part of a continuous system of parallel arches which 
occupied, between the two east and west walls, the substructure of the 
entire southern part of the esplanade of the temple. Mr. Schick’s 
investigations are carefully noticed.. Finiilh' [iraise is given to the 
new publication of the .\l)hf Viaouroux, Dldiaihu/irf: rJ-r In Bibk. 

ARABIA. 

A HISTORY OF YEMEN.— The British Museum a<'(juired jii 1886 the 
MS. of Oniarah’s ‘History of Yemen,' a wi>rl< of which it wa.s long 
feared that no copy was at the present day in e.xi.‘-tencc. Dmarah’.s 
‘History’ extends over a period of about three hundred and fifty 
years. It commences with the I'oundation of the city and iirincipality 
of Zabid in the ninth century, and extends down to the eve of the 
conquest by the Ayyuhite.s in the twelfth. Mr. Henry ( Kay, a 
member of the t'ouncil of the Royal Asiatic Society, lias jireparud the 
MS. for publication, together with an English translation, notes and 
indice.s. The volume also contains, besides other similar matter, an 
account and genealogical list of tlie Im.lins of Yi'mcn, down to the 
thirteenth century, derived from the Zeydite MSS. recently added 
to the British Museum library. — Jlhom nni. 

COINS OF THE BENU RASOOL DYNASTY OF SULTANS.— Uut of the 
fourteen sovereigns who composed the Benu Rasool dynasty, we are 
in possession of the coins of only eight, and these the first eight ; 
their inscriptions arc in Arabic, and it is l>y no means easy to decipher 
all of them. The mints of these are: Aden, Zchid, El-Mahdjatn, 
Thabat, Sana and Taiz, and each is characterized by a particular 
figure, a fish for Aden, a bird for Zehiil, a lion for El-Mahdjam, and 
other symbols. There are also noticed several coin.s struck by rebels 
under the Benu R.asool dyna.sty . — Revue NumMnnfirpie, iii s. tom. 10, 
III trim. 1892, p. 3-50. 


BABYLONIA. 

A BAS-RELIEF OF NARAM-SIN. — At a meeting of the Acad, da In- 
scriptions M. Maspero exhibited a photograph of a Chaldean ha.s-relief 
from Constantinople. It was erected by, and bears the name of King 
Naram-sin, who reigned over Babylonia about 3800 b. c. Though 
much mutilated, what remains shows workmanship of a refined 
kind. It represents a human figure standing, clothed (as on the most 
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ancient cylinders) with a robe that passes under one arm and over the 
shoulder, and wearing a conical liead-piece flanked with horns. The 
general appearance strikingly recall.s Egyptian monuments ot the 
same date. The relief is e.xtremely low, the lines clear, hut not stiff. 
There is no muscular exaggeration as is often the case in the cylinders. 
Naram-sin, like his father, Sargon I, has left the reputation ("perhaps 
legendary) of a great con(]ucror ; a campaign against Magan i' attri- 
buted to him, M. Maspero was disposeil to explain the 'tyle cif the 
ba-s-relief by the Egyptian intluence. It dilr'er.s widely from the 
sculptures of Telloh, which are less refined and artistically advanced. 
Hut these, though of later date, come from a [irovincial town, not from 
a cajiital, M. Menant mentioned that the collection ot M. de Clerii 
contain.s a cylinder, also of remarkable workmanship, with an inscrip- 
tion with characters of the same style as those on the b,is-relief in 
(iuestion; but it bears the name of Sargani, king of Agyadi, who is 
several Generations earlier than Sargon I, Hoth of the.-^e are example.s 
of an art which was never , surpassed in ( 'halilea.— doo/Mcy, Oct, Id; 
Ohrrm. (led clrfy 1892, No. o->. 

TELLOH. -Babylonian Sculpture. — The later excavations ot M. deSarzee 
at Telloh. in so far a.s they concern sculpture, are treated by M. II cuzey 
in some conimuuication.s to the Acad, dn Inscripti/nid. M. dc Harzec 
has reconstructed from .some fragments a series of reliefs relating to 
King IJr-Nina, the anco-storof King E-anna-du, who is commemorated 
in the stele of the cultures. The sculpture.-) of Ur-Nina are of rude and 
primitive workman.ship and belong to the earlie.st period of Habvlonian 
■sculpture. The king is represented more than once, either carrying 
on his head the sacred basket, or seated and raising in hi.s hand the 
drinking-horn. Around him are ranged his children and .servants 
all with their names inscribed u])on the drapery. AmoiiG them is 
A-kur-gal, who is to succeed his hither, reidacing another prince, his 
older brother. The reunion of these fragment.s has aiv-n u., an 

historic and archamlogical document of the highe.st antiipaitv. AVrar 

Critique, 1892, No. 44. 

At a meeting of the Acad, des laser. M. Heuzey read a paper ujion 
the “Stele des Vautours.” M. deSarzee ha.s been able to liml and 
piece together several additional fragments, from whidi it appears 
that the name of the person who set up the pillar was E-anna-du 
king of Sirpula, son of A-kur-gal, and grandson of King of Ur-Nina' 
He is represented in front of his w'arrior.s, beating down his eneinies' 
sometimes on foot, sometimes in a chariot, of which only a trace rm 
mains. The details of the armor rcaerable in some re.sjiects that of 
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the Assyrians of a much later date. From what can he read of the 
inscrij)tion, it seems that the conijiiered enemies belonged to the 
country of Is-ban-ki. There is also mention of a city of Ur, allied 
with Sirpula. The pillar was sculptured on both faces. On the re- 
verse is a royal or divine figure, of large size, holding in one hand the 
heraldic de.sign of Sirpula (an eagle with the head of a lion), while 
the other brandishes a war-cluh over a crowd of prisoners, who are 
tumbling one over another in a sort of net or cage. In illustration of 
this scene. M. Heuzey quoted the pa.ssage from Ilabakkuk (i. 15), 
describing the vengeance of the Chaldeans : “ They catch them in their 
net and gather them in their drag.” — Academy, Sept. 3. 

THE BABYLONIAN STANDARD WEIGHT.— Prof. Sayce writes: “Mr. 
Greville Chester has become the possessor of a very remarkable relic 
ofantujuity, di.-co\ ered in Babylonia, proliably on the site of Babylon. 
It i.s a large weight of hard green stone, liighly ])o]ished, and of a 
cone-like form. Tlie j)icturo of an altar has been engraved upon it, 
and down one side runs a cuneiform inscription of ten lines. They 
read as follow.^ ; 

“'One maneh standard weight, the ])roperty of Merodach-sar-ilani, 
a du{)licate of tlic weight which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, 
the son ot Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, made in exact accordance 
with the weieht [pre.serilied] by the deified Dungi, a former king.” 

The hi.'torical importance of the inscription is obvious at the first 
glance. Dungi was the son and succe.ssor of Ur-Bagas, and his date 
may be roughly assigned to about .SlXKl u. c. It would appear that he 
luul fixed the standard of weight in Babylonia ; and the actual weight 
made by him in accordance with this standard seems to have been 
preserved down to the time of Nebuchadrezzar, who caused a duplicate 
of it to lie made. The duplicate again became the standard by which 
all other weights in the country had to he tested. 

The fact that Dungi is called “the deified ” is not surprising. We 
know of other early kings of Chaldaea who were similarly raised to 
the rank of gods. One of them prefixes the title of “ divine ” to his 
own bricks ; another, Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, of Accad, is ealled 
“ a god ” on the seal of an individual who describes himself as his 
“ worshipjier.” It is possible that in this cult of certain Babylonian 
kings we have an evidence of early intercourse with Egypt.” — Acad- 
emy, Dec. 19. 

CATALOGUE OF BRITISH MUSEUM TABLETS.— Stored in the British 
Museum are some 50,(X)0 inscribed pieces of terracotta or clay-tablets, 
forming the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. The great impetus 
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given to euneiform studies has made it necessary that the tablets 
should be catalogued, and the trustees have uo\v issued a descriptive 
catalogue of some S.OOO inscribed tablets. The inscriptions in question 
come from the Kuyuryik IMound, at Nineveh. The tablets embrace 
every class of literature, historical doeunieiits, hymns, jtrayers and 
educational works, sia h as syllabaries or s|>ellinu-buok.-, and dic- 
tionaries. The cataloauc.?, of whieli the second is just is.sucd, are 
prejiared by Dr. Bezuld. — Bihlin. Sept., iHlJ'i. 

ASHNUNNAK. — M. I’ognon, French Consul at Bagdad, lias announced 
to the yiend, de>i that he has discovered tlie exact location 

of the region called anciently the land of A.shnunuak. He diclares 
that he is not yet ready to announce his discovery more exactly, hut 
puhli.shfs several brick.s with the names and titles of several jirinccs 
ot Ashuunnak hitherto unknown. These are Ibalpil, Aniil and 
Nulaku. 


PERSIA. 

M.oe MORGAN’S RESEARCHES IN PERSIA AND LURISTAN.— Ill a com- 
munication to the Acad, dc.-i laser. M. dc Morgan givi.s a rejiort upon 
hi.s mi.s.sion in Per.sia and Luristan, of wliich the following are a few 
extracts. “In the valley of the Lar, I made a .stmly of tlio .suhter- 
ranean habitations e.xcavated in the rock and made a plan of the very 
ancient ca.stle, Molla-Kblo, which once defended the pas.s of \'ahne. 
Finally, in the ravine called Ah-i-jMrdotna, I discovered in the alluvion 
some .stone instruments j.re.senting very ancient paleolithic cliar,icter.s. 
At Aniol, I .studied the ruins of the ancient city and gathereil some 
interesting collections containing quite a number of jiiccts of jjottery 

and some bronzes of the xiv century.” “ Near AsU rabad there 

is a mound called Khaighrur/i-tqie. I atternj.ted to make .smne exca- 
vation.* of this point; unfortunately my work here was arrtsleil by 
order of the Persian government just when, after tweiitv dav.', of 
working with .sixty laborer-s, I had reached a depth of lit meters. 
In thi.s excavation I found some human hones, some imttci'v. Mime 
whorls and some thin objects comjw.sed of bronze niucli dr -.unpiecil • 
all ill the midst of adies and cooking-dehri.s. At the bottnm was a 
fikeleton stretdied iijion a very regular bed of pebbles, and I am of 
theoiiiiiioii tliat Khn'iijliruch-dpl wa.s primitively rai-eil as a tond. and 
afterwards served for the eon&truetion of a village, the .succe.'-ive ruin.s 
of wliirh coming to inerea,se tlie importance of the mound. At a 
depth ol lit metens I found more <-inder.s and debiA. indicating tliat 
I had not yet come to the level of the earliest works.” "-Xl 

ieph are near together in the eastern part of the Mazaudoran' and 
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the Turkoman steppe; l)nt in the Lenkoran, the Ghilan and the 
U'estern Mazanderan they are entirely wantin;^. It is concluded from 
this observation that the peoi)le wlio built here were not alioriijines 
of the north of Persia, but tliat their mieiration moreover lias left 
traces on the riyht and on the left of the Caspian. The Scythians of 
Herodotus present a very satisfactory solution for the jiroblem of the 
Caspian trph.” .... *• From an arch:colo_i;ical point of view the Len- 

koran was absolutely vir,;:in soil and the finding of the first tomb was 
not an easy task. Finally, after long and minute research in the 
forests, 1 discovered the necropoli.s of Kravelady, composed of dol- 
mens almost completely despoiled, but in sufficiently good condition 
to permit me to organize the natives in research for burial places of 
the same sort. I at first encountered much repugnance on the part 
of the inhabitants to excavate the tombs; final!}", with some money 
and very long explanations, I brought them to terms and, thanks to 
my tomb-huntcTs, I found and excavated the necropoli of Horil, 
Beri, Djohii, Tiilii, Mistail, Hiveri, etc. These tombs present, accord- 
ing to their age, very different characteristics ; the most ancient and at 
the same time the largest, contain rude arms of bronze. Those of the 
period following show tne bronze well worked, iron, gold and silver 
being employed as jewels. Although wo saw iron in very small 
quantities in the tombs of the second period, it is not until the third 
that it appears as the material of arms; at the same time, the jewels 
take the forms of animals, which change, as I have shown in the case 
of Russian Armenia in my preceding mission, indicates the appear- 
ance of a strange tribe possessed of special arts. During the last 
epoch all the arms are of iron. The pottery found in the tombs is 
glazed. 

“ As to the form of the monuments, it is very variable at different 
ages; there are some covered i)ass.>ge.s or chambers com|)Ictely closed, 
some dolmens with openings like those of India. At the very time 
when my e.xcavations were attaining their grcate.st importance I was 
compelled to discontinue them by order of the Russian administra- 
tion and was obliged to leave the country, having only made a 
beginning in archa^iloLry. An ukase of the Czar reserves the excava- 
tions in all his great empire for the Archieological Society ot St. 
Petersburg. But this interdict diil not arrive until after I had exca- 
vated about two hundred and twenty tombs, so that we now possess 
more than fifteen hundred objects, vases, arms, trinkets of gold, bronze, 
silver, etc. 

“At Moukri, thanks to the kindness of a Kurd chief, I was enabled 
to excavate a tomb which, although it held no objects ot value, still 
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contained some interesting relics. I have not j’et been able to assign a 

date to any of them.” “ During my stay at Moukri I set up a 

map on the scale of marked upon it all the ruins, mounds 
and ancient tombs 

“Although blockaded by snow at Hamadan I was able to visit the 
ancient Ecbatana and there acquired a small collection of Greek jewels 
and Chaldean cylinders. I found no trace whatever of the ancient 
palace; they told me that the last debris had been reduced to lime 
and that houses had been built over the rest. On the other hand, the 
trilingual inscription of the Elvend, the Ghcn<lj-ndm[h, is still admir- 
ably preserved, hut the cold prevented me from takiuLT a s(iueeze. 
After having visited and photographed the ruins of Dinaver, Kiii- 
gharer, Bisoutoun and several remains encountered on the route, I 
visited Tagh-e-Bostan, near Kirmanshahan ; I took numerous photo- 
graphs and squeezes of the more interesting fragments, like the pah- 
lavi inscriptions of the smallest monument. At Zohah, I took the 
inscriptions of Ler-e-poul and of Hourin-cheikh-khan, made plans of 
the ruins of Ler-e-poul, those of the Sassanian palace of Ka.^r-e- 
Chirion and of Haouch-Uuri ; drew up a map on a scale of -j-scoircr of 

the gates of the Zagros, and of the country around.” “ Having 

arrived at Houleilan, I found the remains of a large number of 

towns and ca.stles of the Sassanian epoch, besides some very ancient 
tefh. At Chirvan, near the fort of the Poncht-e-Kouh, are the ruins 
of a Sassanian town. I made a plan of it. Near it is a great Idl of 

unburnt brick In the valleys, situated near the jilain, in the 

passes are some tells, and it is near one of them that I had the good 
fortune to find more than eight hundred objects carved in flint Be- 
yond these tells which guard the frontier of the Semite horder, the 
Poncht-e-Kouh does not contain a single ruin. In antiquity, as 
to-day, it was inhabited by nomads. On leaving the Poncht-e-Kouh 
I entered the valley of the Kukha, where I encountered numerous 
ruins. I then advanced into Louristan, continually finding tdU of 
which the principal ones are those of Zakha and of Khorremilbarl. 

Finally arriving at Susiana, we again found civilization, hut 

also a country well known and that does not form a part of my 
mission.”— /oitranf Asiatique, No. 2, 1892, pp. 189 200. 

COINS OF THE SATRAPS. — 1. Money had been invented and was in cir- 
culation in the Greek cities of Asia Minor almost two hundred years 
when Darius I introduced the daric. The Greek coins in circulation 
along the coast had not penetrated far from the Mediterranean, even 
the new Persian coinage was used chiefly in the commerce with the 
Greeks on the frontier, and for the payment of Greek mercenaries 
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enrolled in the armies of the Great King. The interior of the empire, 
during the whole period of the Acluemenida?, eontinucd to employ 
wedges of precious metals in exchange. The coinage of the Persian 
empire divides into four clearly defined group.s, according to the direct 
authority of its issue. (1) The coinage of the Great King; (2) The 
coinage of the tributary Greek towns ; (3) The coinage of the tributary 
dynasties ; (4) The coinage occasionally struck for the satraps, chiefs 
of the Persian army. It is the last categoiy that is described in the 
paper here summarized. The towns then, and the tributary dynasties, 
and, under some circumstances, the satraps enjoyed the right to coin 
money hut only in electrum, silver and bronze; the great King reserved 
the e.xclusive right to issue coins in gold ; and this principle became 
universally acknowledged, so that gold effectually became the unif[ue 
standard of the Persian empire. The few departures I'mm this rule 
are not worthy of consideration. The towns of Asia Minor paying 
tribute to the great King continued to isbue money, just as they had 
during their independence, retaining their own types, and lietraying 
in no way their sutijection. The tributary kings placed under the 
surveillance of satraps were allowed various degrees of liberty in issu- 
ing coinage, according to their countries and to their varying relations 
to the Persian monarch; the dynasties of Caria.of C'yprus, of Gebal 
and of Tyre, like tlie tributary cities mentioned abovi', continued their 
old coinage, while those of Sidon and of Cilicia jilaced U[ion their 
coins, the figure of the Aclnemcnidean jirinec. 

Besides the coinage alread\’ mentioned there exists a number of 
coins bearing the names of satraps, and the questions are raised, under 
what circumstances were these issued, and with what extraordinary 
powers was a satrap invested, who was permitted to issue money in 
his own name? The theory is advanced, that the satraps of the 
Persian empire never held the right to coin money in their capacity 
as satraps. All the instances we have of satrapal coins were issued 
by satraps invested with the command of armies. Fr. Lenormant 
says : “ All the pieces known, which bear the names of high function- 
aries of Persia, mentioned in history, particularly those of Cilicia, 
should be ranged in the class of military coins ; that is, coins issued by 
generals placed at the head of armies, on a campaign, and not as 
satraps exercising their regular powers.” The only satrapies in which 
money was coined, before Alexander, are the following. The sixth 
satrapy, which comprised Egypt and Cyrenaica. The filth satrajiy or 
that of Syria, comprising Arabia, Mesoiiotamia, Syria, Phrenicia, Pal- 
estine and the island of Cyprus. The fourth satrapy or that of Cilicia, 
which acquired in the v century the states north of the Taurus. The 
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first satnqjy or that of Ionia, coinpriaina: Pamphilia. Lycia, Caria, 
Pisidia, Ionia uml Eolis. Tlie twelftli satrapy, known as the .satrapy 
of tsanlis, or of Lynia. The thirteenth satrapy, known aho a.s the 
.satrapy of Plii'Vaia, wliieh conijwi.sed, he.side.s tlic coast of tin' Hel- 
lespont. all the central region of Asia Minor between the Taurus and 
the Pdack Sea. This hiiye province was divide 1 in the lifth century 
into tin; satrapies of (treater Phryjria, Les.ser Phryijia. and Cap|)ai]ocia. 

2. The coinage in circulation in Kaypt, durina; the Aclnenienideiin 
sujireinacy was all of foreign origin, the staters of the Kine.s or Tyre 
and Sidon and the tetrad rachinas of Athens. The connnerr e with 
Greece, and especially the incessant wars in which Greek niercenarie.s 
were largely employed, tended to make Athenian silver popular’ in 
the ea.stern countries. For the pay of these mercenaries, the Persians 
and Epyvptians had recourse to silver money, and e.speeially to those 
types with which the Greeks were acquainted. Thus the ]ire\’:denco 
of Athenian coins in the Orient is accounted tor liy these cireuin- 
stance.s. The generals of the Persian and Egyptian armies made 
use of the Athenian coins which had long been in cireulatir.m in the 
country. Tliey merely imjrrinted upon the coin of Attic oriein a 
counter-mark to officially authorize the circulation, and when the 
original Athenian coins in the country were insufficient to juiy the 
troops, they struck oif others as nearly like them as po-isibh' — tliese, 
however, are easily recognized by the defects of workmanship and 
altered inscriptions. One sort has in place of the Greek lettering an 
Aramcan inscription. On a certain number of these we find the name 
Mazaios, the famous satra{) of Cilicia, who undertook to .^ubdue the 
insurgent king of Sidon. 

The imitation of Athenian coins and the coins of Ale.xander was 
continued in Arabia down to the first century of our era. The 
Atln’iiian C(jins were not tin; only one.s copii-d in Egvpt, Palestine 
and Arabia. The coinage of the kings of yidon were Irequeiitlv im- 
itated by the .\ramean chiels. of whom Ba'goas was one. Th"ii. too 
the king> of .Sidoii ha l sui)r(!ine command of the imperial lie g .v\ 1 
had the paying of the naval army. Later, Mazaio-. ],Iace 1 at the lu .id 
of the Persian army, for a time imitate.l the Siduiiian coin- .-^ub- 
stituting his name for that of the SitloUian dyna.stv. P.igoas, in turn 
did likewi.'C. ’ 

3 In Phmnicia and northern Syria, which forme-I the greater part 
of the fifth satrapy, a great quantity of coins were strii-k oil bv the 
tributary dynasties. The kings of Tyre, Sidon, Geffial, and Aradus 
had their own coinage, but there seems to have been no sMranal 
coinage struck off in Phcenicia. In northern Syria, when Mazaios 
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added this satrapy to his oivn, he levied and assemble! troops from 
that entire reL’ion; thi.s accounts for the numerous issue.s of coins in 
northern Syria at that time. 

4. The dynasties of Cilicia coined money under the same conditions 
as did the cities of PlKcnicia, Caria and Lydia. The chief mint of 
Cilicia was at Tar.'ius. but money was also coined at Soli and at 
Mallus. About the end of the tilth century a coina^re was issued 
from the.se mints which is ascribed to uncertain satraps. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of these coins, according to Mr. W'addington, is the 
use of the neuter adjective in ikov, luit this theory is not conclusive. 
Besides these anonymous coins there were others coined in Cilicia 
bearing the names of satrajis, who were the envoys of the great king 
to raise armies and eijuip fleets. The satrap Tiribazus employed 
the mints at Issus, at Soli and Mallus; the satrap Pharnabazus es- 
tablished his mints in various cities in Cilicia, particularly at Nagidus; 
Datamus also issued coinage in Cilicia. M. Si.K holds that Mazaioa 
coined money, not only in Cilicia, but also in Syria and IMesopotamia, 
and preserved the right to a coinage under Alexander, but always in 
a military capacity. 

5. After the comiuest of Alexander, his generals issued coinage 
under his name in their satrapal authority. These were the coins of 
Alexander, bearing on one side the particular symbol of the generals 
who had i.ssued them ; there were the eagle of Ptolemy, the demi-lion 
of Lj'simachus or the horned horse of Seleucus. Those of the generals 
who became kings, in 303, issued coins in their own name, preserving 
on them the personal onibleins which they had emjdoyed in their 
satrapal authority. The generals who ilid not become kings never 
issued a coinage in their own names. 

6. On the i.'land of Cyprus are found numerous coins which present 
all the distinctive .signs of satra})al money; they are believed to have 
been .struck by Evagoras 11. the successor ot Nicocles I ; but the 
question arises. Were these satrapal ])ieees of Evagoras coined on the 
island? It has been lield that they were issued from a mint on the 
continent, in Caria, becau.se t!ie army ot lavagoras was recruited in 
Asia iMinor, and because their weiehts are Rhodian, but the torin of 
the letters is Phmnician, as upon all Cypriote corns; while, on the 
other hand, in Asia IMinor the Semitic money is inscribetl with 
Aramean characters. IMorcover, all symbols and types which figure 
on these coins are essentially Cyjiriote. — E. Babelon in Revue Nu- 
mismatique, 1892, j). 277. 

SASSANIAN COINS. — The iMuscum of the Hermitage has just come 
into possession of the collection of coins of General Komarot, once 
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governor of Russian Turkistan. It consists of more than two thou- 
sand pieces, of which sixty are of gold. The most remarkable coins 
of this rich collection are: Four Sassanian pieces in gold, unpublished, 
(one of Hormuzd II and three of Sapor II), a dinar of Nasr I, a 
dinar of Kharniezi of Tamerlan, a dinar of Abdallah-hen-Khazirn, 
and about fifty unpublished Sassanian silver coins .- — Revue Xumis- 
matkjue, 1S92, p. 348. 

PERSEPOLIS. — Casts of Sculptures. — The English archieologi.'t Mr. 
Cecil Smith has lately returned from an expedition to Persia. He 
had with him two Italian makers of casts, and by their means has 
obtained a valuable scries of casts of the sculptures of Perse 2 )olis from 
moulds of a fibrous S[ianish paper. Among the casts are those of a 
long frieze (perron) whii-li decorated the stairway of the main hall or 
‘‘ apadana,” erected by Xerxes; it represents a procession of figures 
jjresenting to the king the reports of his governors and the oih'rings 
of his subjects. Another cast is that of the famous monolith of t'^rus. 
—VhroiK dos Arts, 1892. No. 31. \Vc understand that the collection of 
casts of the Metropolitan Museum is to receive a coiyv of all these casts. 


SYRIA. 

EDESSA. — Historical Sketch. — NI. Rubens Duval, the eminent Svriae 
scholar, has been publishing in the Jouraul Aniatiiiue a history of the 
city of Eilessa under the title: Hidoirc religieuae d Utlei-uiee d' FAei.se 
juieiv' a la 'premih-e Croi-mde, (Jour. A-?, t. 18, No. 1 to t, 19, No. 1). 
This monograph has been crowned by the French .\cademy. It in- 
cludes a considerable amount of information concerning the mi.inu- 
ments of the city, especially those belonging to the earlv Christian 
period, and some idea can be gained of them by the following abridged 
note. As Edessa was one of the {)rinci|)al cities of the t’hristian East, 
the information is of interest. Edrasa was from its position a fortress 
of the first rank and reputed impregnable. The citadel rose on a jieak 
on the south-west angle of the rampart. At the west end theri' still 
remain two columns with Corinthian capitals, one of which bears an 
inscription with the name of Queen Shalmat, daughter of Ma'mi 
probably the wife of King Abgar Ukhama. Within the citadel, on the 
great square called Beith-Tebhara, King Abgar VII built, after' the in- 
undation of 202, a winter palace, safe from the river Hoods, and the 
nobles followed his example. In the city itself were the porticoes or 
forum near the river, the Antiphoros or town-hall, restored by Jus- 
tinian. In 497, the governor of the city, Alexander, built a covered 
gallery near the Grotto Gate and Public Baths, near the public store- 
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house; both the summer and winter baths were surrounded by a 
double colonnade. To the south, near the Great Gate, were other 
baths, and near them the theatre. Within the Beth Shemesh Gate 
was a hospital and outside it a refuge for old men. North of the city, 
near the wall, was the hippodrome, built by Abgarus IX on his return 
from Rome. The city had six gates which still exist under different 
names. 

Edes.sa is one of the few citie.s that are known to have had a Chri.stian 
church as early as the second century. This church was de.stroyed 
by the inundation of 2U1, was then rebuilt, being the only church in 
the city, suffered from the inundation of 30o and was rebuilt from its 
foundations in -'llo by (.'ofia, lii.shop of Edessa, and his successor Sa'd. 
It was called the Ancient Church, “ the cathedral,” also sometimes the 
Church of St, Thomas, because in 394 it received the relics of the 
apostle Thomas. The Frankish jiilgrim woman who visited it at the 
close of the fourth century, or later, spe.dis of its size, beauty and the 
novelty of its arrangement. Duv,d believes her words to relate to 
Justinian's building, believina in a later date than is usually assigned 
to the above document. In dd") the church was overthrown by an in- 
undation and then rebuilt by Justinian in such splendor as to be re- 
garded as one of the wonders of the world. It was overthrown by 
earthquakes in 679 and 71S. 

The other churches were as follows ; 

H70. The Baptistery is built. 

379. Church of S. Daniel or 8. Domitius, built by Bishop Vologese. 

409. Church of 8. Barlaha, built by Bishop Diogenes. 

412. Church of 8. 8tei)hen, formerly .i Jewish synagogue, built by 
Bishop Kabliula. 

435. The New Church, called later the Church of the Holy Aiiostles, 
built by Bishoj) Hibhas. 

“ Church of 8. John the Baidist and 8. .\ddtcus. built by Bishop 
Nonnus (f 471). successor of Hibhas. 

“ Church of 8. Mar Cona. 

489. Church of the Virgin ^Mother of God. built on the site of the 
School of the Persians after its destruction in 489. 
c.505. Martyriuin of the Virgin, built by Bishop Peter early in vi 
century. 

Outside the walls were the following churches : 

Towards the N. Gliapel of 88. Cosmas and Damian, built by Nonnus 
(middle v century), 

E. Church of 88. Sergius and Simeon, which was burned 
in 503 by the Persian King Kawad. 
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W. Church of ( onfessors, built in ;J4t) by Bisho]) Abraham, 
and I)urnc(l by Kawad in oO.'J. 

Cliurch of the Monk.':, near the citadel. 

The cliflti to the we.st had been from early tiinea cxcavatedi I'er burial 
purposes In the midst o ' tla- tonib.s ro.'C the mausoleum.s of the 
family of the Abgars, esjiecially that of Abshelama, .son of .-\bgariis. 
They were also honeycombe 1 witli anehorite.-i’ cells. This mountain 
received the name of the Holy .Mountain and wa.s covered with mon- 
asteries. among which were the following : Eastern Monks : S. Thoma.^ ; 
S. David ; S. Jolm : 8. Barbai-.i: Cvriacur- : I’hesilta; IMarv /d /po/v/ .• 
of the Towers; of .Severus ; oi 8. min ; of Kuba; of 8. -Tames. .\rab 
writers mention over 3UU !nonasterie.s around Edessa. Two aqueducts, 
starting from the villages of Tdl-Zcma an<l Maudad to the north, 
brought siiring-water to the I'ity; they were restored in dK.") by 
Governor Eulogius. 

Bisho[i Kahbulas (412-4ddj built a ho.spital for women from the 
stones of four jiagan temples which were destroyed. He destroyed the 
church of the sect of BardesaiK-.s and the church ol' the Arians. erecting 
other structures with their maierials. After the Persian war- f.Ti.'i) 
Eulogius, governor of Eile.s.sa, rebuilt many of the damaged jmblic 
monuments. He repaired the outer raTni)arts and the two aqueducts : 
rebuilt the public baths, the pnetorium, and other .structure.s. The 
bishop, Peter, restored the cathedral and built the Martyriuin of the 
Virgin, and also covered with bronze one of the cathedral doors. 
Justinian rcstoreil and rebuilt many building.s after the inundation oi' 
524-2d. Even under the early period of Muhammadan rule the 
Christian structures were eared for. Under the Khalif Ahd-el-Malik 
(Odd-TOd) the Edessene Christian .Athanasius, who enjoycii great 
political inlluence, rebuilt the Church of the Virgin, which was on the 
site of the School of the Per.sians : rebuilt also the Bapti.stcry in which 
he ])laccd the portrait of Christ sent to Abgarus and jdaced in it 
fountains like tho.se of the Ancient Church, decorating it also with 
gold, silver and bronze revetments. He aEo built two large basilicas 
at Fostat in Egyjit. There is an interesting account of an arti'tic 
treasure of great value discovered in a house belonging to a noble 
family of the Goumeaus in 797 and belonging to the Homan and Bv- 
zantinc period; it is supposed to have been hidden in 009. The 
churches were often destroyed and rebuilt according to the tolerance 
or intolerance of the Muhammadan governors. At one jicrioil of per- 
secution, c. 825, a mosque was built in the telrapylum in front of the 
Ancient Church. It is not important to trace the vicissitudes of the 
building of Edessa any further. 
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COINS OF THE KINGS OF EDESSA. — Marquis de Vcpiu' .sends to M. 
E. Babelon a description of a tironze coin brought from Syria, found 
either in the j)roviiico of Alep or of Bainas. It bear.s tlie name of 
Ahgarus, the name of several of the kings of Edessa. The type is that 
of the .small bronze jdecc.s attributed to Mannou \'III ; the character 
and inscriptions are the same. It must then be attributed to a king 
Abgarus whose reign ajiproaehes as nearly as pos.sible that of Mannou 
VIII. IMr. Rubens Duval, in his history of Edessa, mentions two 
kings of this name, Ahgarus VIII, whose reign cut into that of Man- 
nou VIII, and Abgarus IX, who succeeded him. It is to one of these 
two ])rinccs that this coin must he assigneil. It is jais.sible that this 
monument may shed some light upon a portion of Oriental chronology, 
hitherto very dark. Two other coins are described from M. Vogue’s 
collection, one of which, it seems, should he attributed to the same 
king Ahgarus as the preceding; the other hears a name which M. Du- 
val a.sslgns to Ahgarus Xl, who reigned for two years during a short 
rc.storation of the government of Edes.-ru. — Rn-nc Riinii.'.iiutiifiur. 18!l2, 
p. 2U1). 

SINJIRLI,— Semitic Inscriptions. — The (Jerman Oriental Committei' dis- 
covered, as is well known, an ancient city buried under a number of 
mounds at a place called Sinjirli in the Amanus Mountains. Here 
were found a number of statues bearing cuniform inscriptions, Hittito 
inscriptions and two long Aramean inscriptions of the vin or i.x 
century b, c. 

M. Helevy, the well-known French Orientalist, was sent by tlie Paris 
Institute to the Museum of Berlin, where these statues are placed, 
to report upon the inscriptions. M. Helevy finds that the two kings 
were rulers of Yadi and that their reigns were a century apart. The 
first statue is that of Panemon, founder of his dynasty — a 40 line in- 
scription relates the events of his reign, the protection of the Jews, etc. 
The second is a king who was a vassal of Tiglatli-Pilezer, king of 
Assyria. The inscrijition describes wars of his father, his own rela- 
tions with Assyria, his defeats and victories. It gives an account of 
his own reign and terminates by invoking the protection of the gods. 

M. Helevy says that these inscrijitions are not in the Aramean lan- 
guage, as was first supposed, but a Phoenician dialect very analogous 
to Plebrew, which was spoken by the people whom the Assyrians 
named Hatte, that is to say, Hittites or Hetheim. He adds that the 
current opinion as to their m>t iieing of Semitic race is quite erroneous 
and that the hieroglyphics discovered in various parts of Asia Minor 
are of Anatolian and not of Assjwian origin, the few texts of this kind 
found at Hamath and Aleppo being due to Anatolian conquerors. 
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whose domination, however, was very temporary in character. — 
Journal of the Royal AYiatlc Society, 1892, Oct., p. 887. 

NAMES OF CITIES AT MEDINET HABU. — Prof. Savce writes: The list 
of [ilaces conquered by Itanieses III in Palestine and Syria, which I 
cojiiod on the jiylon of Mcdinet Ilabu, turns out to be even more 
interesting; than I had sujiposed, as a whole row of them belongs to 
the teriitory of Jmlah. Thus we have the “ land of Salem,'" which, 
like the Salani of Ramcses II, is shown by the Tel-el-Auiarna tablet.s 
to lie Jerusalem, anz hadaU. or ‘"New Lands,” the Hadashah of Joshua 
(xv. .'17 ), S!iim:^hana or Samson, “ the city of the Sun ” (Josh. xv. 10), 
Carmel oi .ludah, IMiudol (Josh. xv. ”7), Ajiaka or Aphekah (Jo~h. xv. 
53), "the Springs of Khibur or Hebron, Shabuduna. located near 
Gath, by Th()thme.s III, and llcth-.Cnath, the Beth-Anoth of Joshua 
(xv. oh). The discovery of these names in the record.s of an Egvptian 
king, who reigned about 120o b. c , raises a question of .some interest 
for .studeids of the Old Testament. — Acndcmy, April 2. 

JAFFA. — The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
received through Mr. Bliss a sr[ueoze of a long ins'idption stated 
to have l.iecn recently discovered at a ])lace not far irom Jaffa, which 
appears to contain about 250 letters in the Phcenician character. — 
Acadetivj, IMarch 5. 

JERUSALEM. — A Byzantine Bracelet. — Mr. Maxwell Somerville of 
Philadelphia has added to his collection a large bronze bracelet 
found near Jerusalem and hearing a Greek inscriiition. It was com- 
municated to the Acad, des laser, liy M. le Blant. At one end of the 
inserijition is a lion covraat, at the other a serpent rnmpaat. On the 
left end is soldered a small round plaque on winch is enuraved a sub- 
ject identical with that found on some of the amulets [lublidied by 
M. Scldumherger in the Rev. des Etudes Grecyaes (.see under Byzantiae 
Ainidits in Greek news of this number). A mounted warrior— whom 
Mr. Schlumberger identifies as tsolonion— jderce.s with his lance a 
prostrate female figure who apjiarently rejiresents the devil, a '• Fra 
Diavalo." — Chron. des Arts, 18t»2, No. 23. 

RETHPANA-DEAD SEA.— Prof. 8ayce ha.s discovered at Merlinet Ilabh 
the Egyptian name of the Dead 8ea. Between the names of Salem 
and Yerdano and the Jordan comes ” the lake of Kethpana ” \s the 
Dead Sea is the only “lake” in that part of the world, the identifica 
tion of the name is certain. Pvethpana could corres],ond with a 
Canaamte Reshpon, a derivative from Reshpu, the sun-«od, who re- 
vealed himself in flames of fire. — Academy, May 14, 
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TEL-EL-HESY-LACHISH. — Cuneiform Tablet. — We quote from a letter 
written to the times by Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; — 

“ The excavations commenced two years ago by Dr. Flinders Petrie 
at a mound in Palestine named Tell-el-Hesy have been continued 
during the last six months by Mr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut. The Tell 
has been identified by Major Conder and Dr. Flinders Petrie with the 
ancient city of Lachish, an identification which is now amply con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Bliss has found among the debris a cuneiform tablet, together 
with certain Babylonian cylinders and imitations or forgeries of those 
manufactured in Egypt. A translation of the tablet has been made 
by Prof. Sayce ; it is as follows : — 

‘ To the Governor. [I] 0, my father, prostrate myself at thy feet. 
Verily thou knowest that Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy 
orders (?) and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, “O, my father, the city of 
Yarami sends to me, it has given me 3 masar and 3 . . . and 3 falchions.” 
Let the country of the King know that I stay, and it has acted against 
me, but till my death I remain. As for thy commands (?) which I 
have received, I cease hostilities, and have despatched Bel(?)-banilu, 
and Rabi-ilu-yi has sent his brother to this country to [strengthen 
me (?)].’ 

“ The letter was written about the year 1400 b. c. It is in the same 
handwriting as those in the Tell-el-Amarna collection, which were 
sent to Egypt from the south of Palestine about the same time. 

“Now, here is a very remarkable coincidence. In the Tell-el- 
Amarna collection we learn that one Zimrida was governor of Lachish, 
where he was murdered by some of his own people, and the very first 
cuneiform tablet discovered at Tell-el-Hesy is a letter written to this 
Zimrida. 

“ The city Yarami may be the Jarmuth of the Old Testament. 

“ ‘ Even more interesting,’ writes Prof. Sayce, ‘ are the Babylonian 
cylinders and their imitations. They testify to the long and deep in- 
fluence and authority of Babylon in Western Asia, and throw light on 
the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and Cyprus. The cylinders of native 
Babylonian manufacture belong to the period b. c. ‘20U0-15U0 ; the rest 
are copies made in the West. One of these is of Egyptian porcelain, 
and must have been manufactureol in Egypt, in spite of its close imita- 
tion of a Babylonian original. Others are identical with the cylinders 
found in the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus and Syria, and so fix the 
date of the latter. On one of them are two centaurs arranged her- 
aldically, the human faces being shaped like those of birds. European 
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archseologists will be interested in learning that among the minor ob- 
jects are two amber beads.”— -Irac/gm?/, July 9. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for April 
contains a detailed report of Mr. F. J. Bliss is excavations at Tell-el- 
Hesy, the site of Lachish, during last winter, illustrated with several 
plans and woodcuts. The most interesting ol>jeets found were a num- 
ber of bronze weapons, and fragments of pottery with marking.^, both 
from the lowest or Amorite town. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie adds a 
note on the weights discovered, almost all of M'hieh belong to the 
Phoenician and Aeginetan systems. 

ARMENIA. 

SEALS OF KING LEO II AND LEO V. — At a meeting of the AauK des 
Inscr. M. Schlumberger communicated three magnificent bulls or gold 
seals of Leo II. king of Lesser Armenia. These gold bulls, appended 
to letters from this king to Poj)e Innocent III, written early in the 
XIII century, are preserved in the Vatican archives, and are jirobably 
the only examples of the king in exi.stence. Leo 11, in royal (■n>tume, 
is on one side; the lion of Armenia on the other. Another royal Ar- 
menian seal is preserved in the Bibliotheque Xationale. It is that of 
Leo V, the last king of the dynasty, who died, an exile, in Paris. — 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 6. 

CAUCASUS. 

THE IRON AGE. — M. Ernest Chautre has given a .statement of Ids 
ideas on the iron age in the Caucasus and elsewhere in a jiamplilet 
entitled, Origiae et Ancienneli du 'premier age da fir an Cnniii„_ Lvdii, 
1892. He says : “ Necropoli of unequalled riclme.'S have been dis- 
covered in the Great Caucasus and on .several points of Traiiscauca-^ia. 
These necropoli, in which inhumation appears to have been almost 
exclusively used, should be divided into two large groujis. The most 
ancient corresponds to the Hallstatt period ; the later to the .Sevthian 
period in the East and the Gallic period in the IVest. The Hallstatt 
type or that of the first iron age is met with especiallv in the most 
ancient tombs of the necropolis of Kobau. in G.-sethia : tlm.-e of the 
second iron age are to be found essentially in the necro])olis of Kam- 
bylte in Digouria and certain localities of Armenia. The tir-t iron a'm 
was introduced into the region of the Caucasus between the xx and 
XV century b.c. by a dolichocephalic population of Mongolo-Semitic 
or Semito-Kushite and not of Iranian origin. It was transformed 
toward the vii century by the invasion of a brachycephalic Scythian 
people of Ural-Altaic origin. 
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AN I.— The Russians are excavating at Ani, in Turkish Armenia, the 
ancient capital. They have found some ecclesiastical and other an- 
tiquities. — Atheaxum, Sept. o. 

ASIA MINOR. 

PRIVATE GREEK COINAGE BY REFUGEES. — The Persian kings accorded 
to certain illustrious Greeks who had sought refuge in Asia Minor on 
Persian territory the right to coin money. To this they joined the 
privilege.s inherent in the title of hereditary de.sjjot which was granted 
to them. The principal coinages are tho.se of Themistokles at Magnesia, 
of Georgion at Gamhrium, and of Euripthenes at Pergamon. M. Ba- 
helon read a numoir on the subject before the Soc. da Antlquaires, 
giving genealogical details regarding those families of exiles. — Chron. 
des Arts, 1S92. Xo. 10. 

COMPARISON OF HITTITE AND MYCEN/EAN SCULPTURES.— M. Heu- 
y.ey has read before the Acad, des In-icr. (Oct. 14) a comparative study 
on an engraved gold ring found at Mycenie and a relief in the Louvre 
which belongs to the scries of Hittite reliefs and was found at Khar- 
pout, in the Upper Euphrates region on the frontier of Armenia and 
Capjiadocia. The relief is surmounted In' two lines of ideographic 
insci’iption. The subject on both is a stag-hunt; the stag is hunted in 
a chariot, as was always done before the horse was used for riding, that 
is befm'c tlie viii century b. c. 'I'lie relief is a rustic variant of the 
Assyrian style; certain details prove it to belong to the ix century. 
The stag is of the variety callo.l i'amour by the Arabs, characterized 
by horns palm-shaped at their e.xtremities. On the ring the attitudes 
arc far more lively and bold, but the identity of the subject is none 
the less stiiking. — Revue Critkjue. 1892, Xo. 43. 

HITTITE INSCRIPTION. — M. Meiiant has communicated to the Acad, 
des Insr.r. lAug. 7. 1891,) a new Hittite inscription, noted during the 
preceding summer, in the pass of Bulgar-Maden, in Asia Minor. It is 
in perfect preservation and of unusual length, and is therefore of great 
value for the study of the Hittite language. M. Menant sees at the 
beginning the genealog}' and titles of a prince, some other of whose 
inscriptions have already been found ; then an invocation to the patron 
divinities of his kingdom; then the main body of the inscription, 
which will doubtless be the most difficult to decipher; and at the 
close a re-enumeration of the divinities already invoked. — Revue 
Critique, 1891, Xo. 35-6. 

THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS.— Prof. Sayce 
writes ; “ I have, I believe, at last succeeded in breaking through the 
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blank wall of the Hittite decipherment. Twelve years ago, with the 
help of the bilingual text of Tarkondeinos. I advanced a little way, 
but want of material prevented me from going further. At length, 
however, the want has been sup])lied, and new materials have come to 
hand, chietly through tlie dis<-overics of Messrs. Ramsay. Hogarth, 
and Headlam in Asi:i iMinor. The conclusions to be derived from the 
latter are stated in an article of mine which has just been published 
in the last number of the Eecueil de Travaii.r. relatif-i a la Phihujie el a 
V Archloh'jk Ljijptknaes et ns-ii/riinncs. Since that article was written. I 
have once more gone through the Hittite texts in the light of our 
newl 3 ’-acquired facts, and have. I believe, succeeded in making out 
the larger part of them. 

As in the languages of Van, of Mitanni. and of Arzana, the Hittite 
noun possessed a nominative in -s, an accusative in -n, and an oblique 
case which terminated in a vowel, while the adjective followed the 
substantive, the same suffixes being attached to it as to the sub';tantivt' 
with which it agreed. The character which I first conje(,'tured to liave 
the value of se, and afterwards of ■)?!?. really has the value of m 

The inscriptions of Hamath, like the lirst and tliird i^scripIion^ of 
•Jerablus, are records of buildings, the second inscription of .Ici.iMus 
is little more than a list of ro_val or rather high-])riestly titles, in which 
the king “ of Eri and Khata ■' is called “ the beloved of the god tSutekh). 
the mighty, who is under the protection of the god Sams, the regent 
of the earth, and the divine Mine; to whom the god (Sutekh) ha.^ 
given the people of Hittite.s . . . the powerful (i)rince). the i)roi)het of 
the Nine great gods, beloved of the Nine and of ... . son of the uod.’’ 
The first inscription of Jerablus states that “the high ))ric>t and his 
god have erected “ image.s to Sams- -erwes and his -^on." M’ho the 
latter were is not nuartioned. nor is the name f)f the son given. Those 
who have read what I have written formerly on the Hittite inscrip- 
tions will noti( e that I was wrong in sup])osing that Sann- .v. -erwes 
and his father were the father and grandfather of the (Jarchemish 
king to whom the monument belongs.— Hcadewi/. May 21. 1892. 

One of the most curious facts that result from my ileciphennent of 
the texts— supposing it to be con-ect— is the clo-e similaritv that 
exists between the titles assumed b\' the Hittite princes and those of 
the Eg}'ptian Pharaohs of the xviii and xix dynasties. The fact has 
an important bearing on which the monuments of Hamath and Carche- 
mish must be assigned. The similarity extends beyond the titles, the 
Hittite system of writing presenting in many respects a startling pa- 
rallelism to that of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Thus, “word"” or 
“ order ” is denoted by a head, a phonetic character, and the ideograph 
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of “ speaking,” the M'hole being a fairly exact counterpart of the Egyp- 
tian tep-ro, an oral communication.” It would seem as if the in- 
venter of the Hittite hieroglyphs had seen those of Egypt, just as 
Doalu, the inventor of the Sei syllabary, is known to have seen 
European writing. This likeness between the graphic systems of the 
Hittites and Egyptians has been a surprise to me, since I had hitherto 
believed that, as the Hittite hieroglyphs are so purely native in origin, 
the graphic system to which they belong must also be purely native. 
— Academy, May 21. 

ARAMEAN COINS OF CAPPADOCIA. — M. Six, enumerating all the coins 
bearing the names of Datames, mentions only those of the ordinary 
type of Sinope, with a Greek inscription. M. Babelon finds coins of 
Datames in Cilicia as well, and reads this name in the Aramean in- 
scriptions which M. Six interprets Tarcamos. The name of Datames 
is historic, but the reading of ^I. Six has not come down to us. The 
coins in question bear a striking likeness to those of Pharnabazus, 
their types being identical. We know that Datames succeeded Phar- 
uabazus in the command of the Persian armies, their coins then must 
have been struck under the same circumstances and in the same mints, 
that is, in the ports of Cilicia where preparations were made for the 
expedition against Egypt. Later, Datames was charged with sub- 
duing the rebellious Sinope, here we have an exjdanation of the coins 
of Sinopean type bearing the name of Datames. Why may not this 
man be the same whom Diodorus designates satrap of Cappadocia? 

2. There are two similar drachmas, one in possession of the Cabinet 
des Medailles, the other in the Waddington collection ; they are Cap- 
padocian coins of the type of Sinope, like those of Datames. The 
Aramean inscription on the back of these coins bas been given a 
variety of interpretations which appear to be equally possible. M. 
Babelon, after careful study, fixes upon Abrocomou, the only reading 
in which we can recognize an historic personage. Abrocomas was one 
of the principal lieutenants of Artaxerxes II and was a colleague of 
Pharnabazus in the Egyptian campaign. If we accept this reading of 
the drachma’s inscription we must infer that Abrocomas became 
satrap of Cappadocia, he was in all probability successor to Datames. 
his coins plainly of later date ; their weight and their style show that 
they belong to the older coinage of Sinope and they are no less cer- 
tainly anterior to those of Arianthes, which they somewhat resemble. 

3. Arianthes must have been the immediate successor of Abrocomas, 
the identity of style, of types and of material in these coins point to 
this conclusion. M. Six places two governors of Cappadocia between 
Datames and Arianthes, whose names he finds on certain coins. M. 
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Babelon shows that the drachma which bears one of these names, is a 
manifest imitation of the drachmas of Datames ; he also points out 
that the inscription itself is plainly an alteration of the Aramean name 
of Datames. The other name he proves to be a deformation of Ahro- 
comaa and states his belief that neither of these supposed governors of 
Cappadocia ever e.vi'ted and cites other instances of the imitation of 
coins and the alteration of inscriptions. — Revue Nuniwnatiqiie, m S. 
tom. 10. II trim.. ISbo. ]i. ](;8. 

HITTITE LETTER OF DUSRATTA. — Among the 300 letters froniTell-el- 
Amarna is one written to Amenophis III by Dusratta, king of Mitani. 
the region immediately east of the Euphrates. The letter which was 
written on both sides of a clay tablet in cuneiform characters begin- 
with an introduction of seven lines in Assyi'ian, but the remaining 
605 line- are in the native language of Dusratta. 

The content refers to an emba.-isy sent from Egypt to ask Ibr the hand 
of Ins daughter and to recognition of las conquests in Plnenieia. Tlie 
most important parts are those relating to his religion and to the aftair.- 
of state. We find that the religion of the Hittit(‘s. Armenian.s and 
.\kkadians was probably the same as well as their language, which 
^vas more nearly akin to pure Turkish than t<.> any cuher liranch of 
Mongol siH'erh. Dusratta was a Minyan and his ])(iwer -(‘cms to have 
been the chief in Armenia at this time. 

From the letter we find that Dusratta was to receive a laree poitinii 
of Phtenicia and Northern Syria, which he was to rule as a tributai v 
of Amenophis III. 

The latter part of the letter refers to the marriage of Yadukhepa, 
daughter of Dusratta, to the heir of Egypt, with a>surances of iiicreascil 
renewal of friendship between the kingdoms. 

The letter is especially imjmrtant because we may obtain from it, m 
connection with the letter of Laskondam, also written in Ilittite. man v 
ot the torms of the Hittite lan,«ua,ge, its grammar and vocabularv oi 
400 words. 

By these it is shown to be clearly a Mongol Ian, guage, closely related 
with the Akkadian, though somewhat later. — Bihlla. Sept.. bSif' 

ANGORA.— At a meeting of the Acad, des Inscr. M. .J. .Menant ex- 
hibited the rubbing of a Hittite bas-relief found at Angora, which i- 
now at Constantinople. It shows two personages, with "an in.-crii)tion 
m Hittite characters by the side of each. One of them is the o-od 
Sandu, to whom a king (with a name not yet deciphered) is makhia 
an offering. " 
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APAMEIA.— Christian Church.— Mr. G. Weber has published a study 
of the early Christian church of Apameia {line eglise antique a Dinair) 
which he considers to be the earliest of which any remains exist in 
Asia ; he regards it as having been built under Constantine. — Revue 
Arch., 1892, 1, p. 131. 

KARIA. — Temple near Sthatonikeia. — A large temple of Hecate was 
found last year in Caria, near the ancient Stratonikeia (Eski Hissar). 
Hamdi Bey, the director of the museum at Constantinople, has been 
carrying on excavations. He has secured about 160 ft. of the sculptured 
frieze complete, and has rejiaired the road to the coast ready for its 
shipment. A member of the Ecole Fran^aise has been invited by him 
to assist him, and the results will be published by the School.— 
Athemruvi, Oct. 1. 

SEBASTOPOLIS. — M. Leon, the French vice-consul atSiwas, has com- 
municated to the Acad, des laser, the discovery of a series of Greek 
inscriptions copied by him, which have enabled him to fix with cer- 
tainty the site of the ancient city of Sebastopolis. They also furnish 
important information regarding its constitution.— A Feb. 27. 

A. L. Frothi-noham. Jr. 
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UNITBLISHED ^[OXU.MEXTS BY LUCA 
DELLA ROBBIA. 

[r-L.vTE.- rv. V, v[. viL viii.] 

T. The TEi!i;AroTT.\ >rEf>.Ai,i.ioNs or Oh Sax Micjieli;. — Four- 
ti'on iiu'dalliiiii-j decorate tlie exterior of Or San Mieliele in 
Floreneo. Tlu-y exhibit eoat^ of arm?: of the various guilds,* 
Avho'-o iiatruu .'uiuts stand in architectural niches l.)elov. E'ivo of 
these medallion-- are in glazed terracotta, the remainder are fresco 
painting>. From their clcvatetl position they do nut always attract 
attention and only two- have heretofore l.)cen photographed. 
Two of the remaining three are imi>ortant works by Luca della 
Robbia, being mentioned with praise by Vasarid one of which 

’ witli the eenlRil meil:illi"n oil the A'ia Culzuioli unil passing; to the 

rioht aiul aroiiiid the ImiUlini; tln'-e meilallion? repre-ent thetollowinij corporations : 
(1) The Univer-ita or (tcncnil Council of all the guilds. (2) The Judges and No- 
taries. ( 3) The Butchers. (4) The Shoemakers. (-5) The Ma-tcr workmen in stone 
and wood, (ti) The Armorci>. (7) The Bankers. (8) The Wool merehants. (9) 
The Iron workei-s. (10) The Clothiers. (11) The Furriers. (12) The Physicians 
and Druggists. 1 1:!) The Silk merchants. (14) The Dry Goods merchants. There 
were twenty-one of the-c guilds represented in the Government of the Republic at 
the time of the construction of Or San Michele. .See Fraxceschixi, L' Oratorio di 
San Jfu'/c’/r in Orto in Firenze ; Florence, 1802, pp. 22—24. 

’ These two are the medallion of the Physicians and Druggists, Brogi, photo. No. 
40-37, and that of the Silk merchants, Brogi, photo. No. 4658. 

’ Tasaki, edit. Milanesi, Yol. II, p. 175. 
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is now fully antlieiiticated hy documentary evidence, whicli the 
Aincricnn JoanuA of Archirolo<i;i i> the first to publish. 

1. The Medallion of the Council of Merchants (Un'rirAta dcf 
Ala 'caiiti or Trihuidih di ALrcanA'i), (f’l. iv. fig. 1). 

The guilds, which as separate corporations adorned Or San 
Michele with statues and medallions, were united in a central rep- 
resentative body, the Uiiiccrsitu del JIa'ca/iti or Tribiiiiah_ di Aloa-dn- 
zia, which passed upon matters of common interest and settled 
disputes. This body, which constituted a ALiiiistraturii dilf Artf* 
is represented in statuary by Verrocchio's group of Christ settling 
the doubts of S. Thomas, and also by the central medallion, which 
faces the Oratory of San Carlo on the Via Calzaioli. 

The medallion, in glazed terracotta relief, exhibits the tlcur-<le- 
lis resting upon a corded bale of cotton. "With this modification 
the arras of Florence became the symbol (.>f the Council of Mer- 
chants. The lieur-de-lis is here colored beneath the glaze a beau- 
tiful violet against a white shield. This rests on a concave tinted 
ground of rich dark blue, and is .surrounded by a jiolychrome 
VTeath of fruit and flowers. Cav. Jodoco Del Badia, the Archi- 
I'iiia di Stato, has recently discovered the following important doc- 
ument, which through his kindness we are permitted to publish. 
It is found in the records of the rniversitil entitled Ufro di DtU~ 
btrazioru, SUDigauiHuti dei Sei Cohsif/fieri deda ALreanzia, p. 254, 
under the date Siept. 2S, 14G3, and reads as follows : 

Luce itarci della Robia intagliatori F. 25 a sold. SS ct den. 5 per 
fiorino pro parte solutionis et mercedis operis per eum facte de siano 
et anna et circa signum ct arma dicte Universitatis per eum ajiplican- 
dum in circulo posito in facie Oratorii S. Anne' site in I'latea Orti 
Michaelis civitatis Florentic supra pilastrum dicte Cniversitatis posi- 
tuni in dicta facie contra Oratorium Michaelis Mu orto se('undura 
ordinationein et commissionem oi)erariorum ordinatorum et depiitat- 
orum de mense .Januarii seu Februarii 14G2 (modern rocdouiimr 14G3) 
per tunc officium sex Consiliariorum dicte Universitatis pro ornando- 
et decorando dicto pilastro. £ 110 sol. 10 d. 5 piccioli." 

* Frasceschini, op. cii., p. 89. 

* Xow known us Or Sun Michele. 

® Xow known as the Oratorio di San Carlo. 
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This we translate : •• (Paid) to the sc‘ulj)tor Luca, son of Marco 
della Robbia, twenty-five fiorins at eighty-eight soldi and five de- 
niers per florin, in jiart payment and recompense for the work 
done by him on and about the arms of the aforesaid University, 
(the medallion) to be set by him in a circular space situated in 
the front of the oratory of St. Anne, situated in the s(puire of 
Or San Michele in the city of Florence, upon the pilaster of said 
University situated on the said fi-ont opposite the oratory of Or 
San Michele, according to the ordinance and commission of the 
operarii appointed and commissioned January and February. 
1463, in virtue of the act then passed by the si.x councillors then 
governing the said University for the ornamentation and decora- 
tion of said pilaster. £ 110, soldi 10, denarii 5 (piccioli)." 

This medallion has heretofore been ascribed to Lnca della Rob- 
bia chiefly upon the authority of Va.sari,' but the discovery of this 
document puts its authenticity beyond doubt. As its date has 
now been recovered, it now as.sumes the position of the lofc.p datol 
terracotta icork of Luca delta Robbia. When we examine the me- 
dallion in detail we rind a directness and simplicity of design 
coupled with a very high degree of plastic skill. The hand of 
the artist is nsible everywhere. Scant justice has been done to 
the color sense of Luca della Robbia, although in this respect he 
far surpassed his successors. The violets, the blues and the vary- 
ing shades of green used by Luea belong to a color scale of great 
refinement and produce harmonious efteets of a high order. 
Apart fi’om their harmonies, the .shades of color are beautiful in 
themselves and evince carefid selection. In the wreath of fruit 
and flowers, the plums and grapes and poppies, the oranges, figs, 
pears, olives, quinces, beans, chestnuts and artichokes, the .<uccld 
and pine-cones and the wild roses contribute as much by their 
varying color as by their form to the charming character of the 
encircling frame. The composition of the frame consists of a 
series of bouquets, which follow each other closely enough to 
form a continuous wreath. In later products of the school these 
bouquets are sometimes widely separated, though generally too 
closely massed together. The plastic character of this wreath 


’Vasari, edit. Milanesi, vol. ii, p. 175. 
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proves tlie artist's fine oliservation of nature and liis skill in ren- 
deriiio- visible the varied furius of fruit and foliaire. In eoinpari- 
son vdtli this, the wreaths of Giovanni della Robbia are monoto- 
nous in design and indistinct lioth in form and color. They are 
like blurred image.' of better work. The same varied treatment 
is seen in Luca's mouldings. He does not use the same mould- 
ings indiscriminately in <litferent situations. Here the unitniior- 
tant leaf moulding within the wreath i' treated with the utmost 
simplicity, whereas the arrises of the concha ari- reinlereil more 
ornate as well as more emphatic by means of a decydy incised line. 
Such delicate discrimination does not characterize the work of 
other members of this school. 

'2. The ^Medallion of the Master workers in Stone and "Wood.^ 
ili < Lnii^umi). (I’l. iv, tig. 2). 

This medallion of harnn~>ni<.>u.s coloring and ex(pii'ite design 
jiiay be attributed without hesitation to Luca della Robbia. It is 
an euaiiivl.'d painting, not a relief: nevertheless we ri'cognize in 
it the same scale of cidors, the same degree of artistic skill wliich 
we rind in the preceding relief It even betrays tlie phi'tic nature 
of its author, not merely by the dear forms which it e.xhibits. but 
some of the finest ornamentati(.>n i' constructed in most delicate 
relief, which is invisible except when seen in bright sunlight and 
with the aid of strong glasses. This work is. strictly s[ieaking. a 
mosaic comi)osed of a large nund)er of small pieces separatdv e.x- 
ecuted and carefully put together. AMe see a suggestion of the 
design in the predella of the marble tabernacle Ity Luca in the 
church of S. Alaria at Feretola and the same technique in the 
beautiful frame in which he enclosed the hunb of Rishop Reiiozzo 
Federighi^ in the church of S. Francesco di T’aola at Bello'gu- 
ardo. But in these examples the terracotta mosaic is sub'idiarv 
to the sculptured marble monuments. Here it is u<ed independ- 

® This guild consisted of architects, sculptors, masons, potters, dealers in sand 
whitewa-hers, and cabinet makers ; their protectors were Saints Ca.stor, Sinfurian 
Nicostratus and Simplicius : arras, a silver shield on red ground. Fraxceschini 
op. cit. p. 23. 

’ Brogi, photo. No. 5841*. 

Alinari, photo. No. 3396. 
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ently, and may be regarded as Lnca's bigliest aeliievenieiit in this 
class (if work." 

The photographic illustration, which we pulilish for the first 
time, does not bring t(.i view the more delicate portions of the de- 
sign. In the four small circles where are found the compasses, 
the square, the trowel and the hammer and chi.■^els, the back- 
grounds eontain beautiful tli'iral de.'ign- of light green against a 
slightly darker ground. The iHu>tration al-o leaves to our iTiiag- 
ination the coloring, whicli is mo-^t harmoniou-;. In the centre wn 
see a large a.x with a broad white blade, having a delicate blue or- 
nament and yellow handle : surrounding it i- a graceful fioral pat- 
tern of light violet against a darker violet gr(:)uud. The //nlHoche 
or braid wliidi fjrms the fve circular spa<-e> i^' comjiosed of three 
shades of blue : these colors are re}«eated in the large tli.iwers of 
the outer circle. These fowers, which spring from green plants 
tinged with yellow, are sharply drawn and are arranged in alter- 
nate pairs of >lightly difi'erent design. The eyes of the i/niHochf 
and the ground for the flowers in the outer band is of a yellowish 
brown, not far from the color of the sandstone of tlie building. 
There is no harsh note in the coloring. The symbols of the guild 
stand out boldly, leaving no doubt in the ^peetator"s mind as to 
the purpose of the medallion. It is a panegyric to sculptors and 
woodcarvers, addressed to the eyes of posterity through the me- 
dium of soft colors and exquisite design. 

3. The Medallion of the Physicians and Druggists’* (Mu I id e 
Spiziali) (PI. V, fig. 1.). 

The highly polychromatic character of this monument is sug- 
gestive of the later products of the Robbia school. But the more 
we examine the work as a whole the more numerous lieeome the 
arguments for ascribing it to the elder Luca. Besides the dignity 
of treatment of both Virgin and child, and the rigid architectural 

V.A.SARI, vol. n, p. 175, .-peaks of thi- medallion as an experiment, tut to u® 
it represents a later than the experimental stage. 

Be.sides pliysieians this guild included painters, workers in wax, perfumers, var- 
ni'hers, dealers in crockery, hats, stationery, glass, needles and thread, ropes, books, 
also the barbers. The Virgin was their protector; aim-, the Virgin in a tabernacle, 
painted in customary colors, on a blue shield with lilies .m each side of the taberna- 
cle. Dante belonged to this guild. Fraxceschixi, oji. cit., p. 22, 
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spnmetrv which link it in spirit with the works of Luca, we may 
point out some peculiarities which belong to him alone. If we 
^tudy the Madonnas of Luca apart from those of Andrea and Gi- 
ovanni della Robbia we shall find that Luca ordinarily places the 
Giild to the riMit of the Virmn. whereas both Andrea and Gi(j- 

o o 

vanni with equal regularity place the child to the left. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are surprisingly few. Again, the drajiery of 
the Virgin is clearly related to the drapery of the Virgin on the 
Sacristy doors of the Cathedral at Florence : the throne is the 
same simple bench which a[>pears in all the panels of those 
doors : the treatment of the hair is similar to that of the Virtues 

in the Portogallo chapel at S. ISIiniato ; '* and the design of the 
background recalls the border of the curtain figured upon the 
Tabernacle at Peretola. If we examine Luca's medallions upon 
the campanile of the C'athedral of Florence we shall find at least 
one peculiarity which distinguishes them fi-om all the rest, lie 
had ctmsidered that the medallions were to be placed above the 
level of tlie eye of the spectator, ami consequently made the bases 
upon which the figures are placed slope ilown toward the specta- 
tor. \Ve see the same peculiarity in his Resurrection relief, *■* in 
his Liberation and Crucifixion of S. Peter,'* and we sr>e it here. 
V^hen we examine more carefully tlie character of the coloring, 
we tind here also reasons for attributing the moimment to Luca. 
There is a quality in the light green lining of the cloak and in its 
harmony with the blue, also in the greenish-blue of the throne, 
which eVnees the same refined color sense that we set' exhibirtsi 
in the treatment of the medallions already descril)ed. AVe mav 
also observe that the manner in which the eyes are colored is 
characteristic of Luca. He indicates the hairs of the evehrows 
and lashes by distinct strokes in blue, and distinguishes a dark 
]iupil from the lighter iris somewhat roughly, uot with tlie pains- 
taking exactness of the miniature painter. 


photo. No. 4922. 

Alinari, photo. No. 1980. 
Alinari, photo. Nos. 3378-3381. 
Alinari, photo. Nos. 2019-2023. 
Alinari, photo. No. 1974. 
Alinari, photo. Nos. 2707, 2708. 
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This medallion, as a polyehrome figured relief in glazed terra- 
■cotta, occupies an exceptional position amongst the works of Luca 
della Robbia, uidess we ascribe to him also the medallions of the 
Four Evangelists in the Pazzi chapel;'® but the color scale and 
method of coloring are distinctly Luca’s, and very difierent from 
that of subsequent members of the school. 

While we may with A^asari attribute this work to Luca, it is 
more diflicult to assign to it a date. It woukl apipear to be a later 
production than the Madonna upon the sacristy door, which was 
designed in 1446 ; later also than the Madonna upon the tympa- 
num of the church of S. Domenico at Urbino,™ which dates from 
1449 to 1452. It is a milder type than these and more closely 
related to a Aladonua and child in a garden,®' now in the Museo 
Nazionale in Florence, and even more closely to a Madonna and 
child in the Palazzo Frescobaldi. AVe may accordingly assume 
that it does not ditfer much in date from the Medallion of the 
Council of Alerchauts, and was produced about the year 1463. 

4. The Aledallion of the Silk Merchants” (d/’k ddla Seta), (PL 
V, fig. 2). 

This medallion is not mentioned by A^asari. Its fruit frame is 
inferior to that of the Aledallion of the Council of Alerchauts, 
and the genii who support the coat of arms call to mind the in- 
fants of the Ospeila/e dci InDortufi, the representations of the infant 
Christ and the cherubs, which wo find so abundantly in the works 
of Andrea della Robbia. It is not sui’prising therefore that An- 
drea della Robbia should be considered its author.® Having, 
with the permission of the government, examined the monument 
at close quarters, I am inclined to believe that there are stronger 
reasons for attributing it to Ijuca della Robbia. In general treat- 


Aliniiri, photo. Iso. 2180-2180. 

“ Alinari, photo. No. 1.53(U. 

Alinari, photo. No. 2700. 

To this guild belonged silk merchants, silk dyers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
makers of banners, beaters of gold, makers of embroideries and velvets ; their pro- 
•tector was S. John the Evangelist ; coat of arms a white door with red frame on a 
silver background. Fbaxceschixi, op. cit., p. 22. 

C.vvALrcci-MoLiNiER, Les Ddla Robbia, eat. No. 40. Barbet de Jovt, 
Leu Della Robbia, p. 67. 
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ment there is a more marked resemblance between these genii 
and the genii of music on the choir gallery in the ( )pera del 
Duomo,^* extending even to the decoration of the hair. The 
wings also are treated more broadly and with le.'S detail than An- 
di-ea was accustomed to give to the wing.s of his figures, and the 
eyes are the blue eyes of Lm-a, with the blue iris-° and darker 
blue pupil, though '\vith characteristic love of variety ho has here 
omitted marking the eyebrows and lower ]ashe.s. The violet color 
of the door frame may be paralleled on the other medallions of 
Or l<an klichele more easily than in the works of Andrea. Even 
when we consider the frame we see Luca della Tlobbia in other 
instances enshrining his works in frames even less elaborate and 
less skilfrilly executed than this.^'* If those reasons be not suffi- 
ciently strong to change the attribution, they at least limit the 
period of Andrea's authorship to his early days when most 
strongly under Luca's influence. 

0 . The Medallion of the Butchers (ilcrcu/ J/uc/Mz/v) ■' {PI. v, 
fig. 3). 

Thi.s medallion might easily be mistaken for a work of the 
della Robbia school, but it was made at the (finori porcelain 
works at Doccia, and put in place in 1800. It was modelled by 
Leone Innocenti under the direction of Prof. Aristoderno Oostoli.^® 
Two other medallions, for the guild of the Judges and Xotaries 
and for the Merchants, were also made by the Ginori establish- 
ment, but have never been put in place. If we examine closelv 
the Medallion of the Butchers, we find it inferior to those of Luca 

Alinari, photos. No. 2.54.3-2-5.53. 

There is consideratile variety in Luca’s method of C'llnring the eves ; much 
greater uniformity in Andrea’s. Jlany of Luca ’.s figures have eves with i,|m. 
hut, so far as I have observed, Andrea’s irises are of a hazel color. 

See the lunette in the 'V'ia dell’ Agnolo, Alinari, No. 2.511, that from .S, Picrino- 
in Mercato "Vecchio, now in the Museo Nazionale, Alinari, No. ‘dTT.’l ; and a medal- 
lion in the Museo Nazionale, Alinari, No. 2767. 

To this guild belonged the butchers and sellers of fowl and of fi,h ; their protec- 
tor w-as S. Peter ; their coat of arms a black goat on a golden shield. Fraxce.schini 
op. cit., p. 23. 

Francesohini, op. cit., p. 108, note 1. 

® These may be seen at Doccia. 
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della Robbia. The glaze has cracked much more, the colors are 
handled with stronger contrasts, and the modelling exhibits less 
care and inferior skill. 

II. Moxumexts at I.mpecxeta. — Only ten kilometres to the 
south of Florence is the town of Imi>runcta, the collegiate churcli 
of which contains some of the very best works of Luca della 
Robbia. These treasures are ])ractically unknown. The foreign 
tourist is not likely to know them, for Rsedeker and Meyer and 
^lurray do not even mention the town, the (luide Joanne speaks 
only of the pine trees, of a venerated sanctuary and an annual 
fair, and MarcottP' omits all mention of these monuments. Even 
the specialist is likely to miss them, for tho.-e who have written 
best upon the works of the della Robliia. llarbey de -louy,'^- De- 
laborde,^ Cavallucei and Molinier.^^ Milanesi,-’^ Rode,^® and 
INIuntz,^' make no mention of these monuments at Impruneta. 
Brogi has photographed the three altar pieces,^ without assign- 
ing them to any author and attributes the Crueili.xion relief 
vaguely to the one of the della Robbia school. 

Carocci, in his little work, I Dintor/ii cV Firnac (1881), gives a 
notice of the church at Impruneta and its contents, and mentions 
the “ stupendous terracottas of Luca della Robbia ” without fur- 
ther detail, tso far as I am aware the only notice taken of these 
important monuments is to be found in a rare work by Giovanni 
Battista Casotti, entitled, Jlcniorit' istoriphe tIrJIn Jlii-iiroJo.'oi IhuDui/- 
ine di Maria Va'ijinc drlT ImpninctiL published in Florence in 1714. 
In this work Casotti gives a careful deserij)tion of the church at 
Impruneta, treating of its history and some of its monuments, 
with special reference to the festivities and processions connected 

30 Italir da Centre, 1891, p. 188. 

Guidp~So}tvenir de Florence^ 1892, p. 297, 298. 

Les DelUt Robbia, Paris, 1S5 -l 

^ La Renaissance des Arts, Tome ii, p. 1005, tl. Paris, 1855. 

Les della Robbia. Paris, 1884. 

Xotes to Vasari, ii, p. 1G7 tf. Florence, 1878. 

^ Die Kunstlerfinyiilie Della Robbia, in Dohme, hunst und Ivanstle r , Xo. XLVii ; 
Italienische BihUmner der Renaassayice. Berlin, 1877 ; Laca della Robbia ed i suoi 
precursori in Firenze, in Arohivio Storico doll* Arte. 1890 and 1891. 

Histoire de r Art pendant la Renaissance Paris, 1889-1891. 

^ Brogi, photo. No. 9889-9891, 
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with a much treasured ancient painting representing the ^ irgin. 
The tliree Itobbia altars are the altar of the Holy Cross, the altar 
of the Madonna, and a Crucilixion. 

1. The Altar of the Holy Cross (I’late vi). 

As we enter the church and proceed up the nave we find two 
altars covered with inpiosing architectural tabernacles. The altar 
to the right is now known as the Altar of the Holy Cross. This 
was formerly known as the Cappella del Sautissimo,®^ and had spe- 
cial reference to the Holy Sacrament, as the sculptured decoration 
of the predella indicates. But a sacred treasure came to the pos- 
session of the church — large fragments of the wood of the true 
cross. These were presented l)y Filippo degli Scolari. Count of 
Temesvar and Ozora, known as Bippo Spano ; they form the 
largest relic of this character in all Christendom. Hence the altar 
came to be known as the Altar of tlie Holy Cross.-^’ Its new sig- 
nificance is represented by the beautiful central panel of gilded 
bronze e.xhil/iting a cross with all the emblems of the passion. 
This was not made until 1030 by the sculptor Cosimo Merlini.^' 
but the architectural framework of glazed terracotta with the fig- 
ures of tS. John the Baptist and a bishoj) fixes our attention, and 
we regard it as one of the most important products of xv cen- 
tury sculpture. ACe cannot remain in the presence of such a 
monument long without recognizing in it the ri[)est workmanship 
of Luca della Rolibia. This will l)ecome more certain as we ex- 
amine it in detail. 

(a) The Bredolla. Here are represente<l eight angels, two pair 
on either side of a central door. The door is heavy, like the door 
of a tomb. It f nans a cihorinni or jJace of <leposit for the t^acred 
Host, and the angels have their hands folded in adoration. The 
two terminal angels are boy-angels, and the inscriptions which 

Camitti, Alemnrie istoricLie, etc., p. 34. 

“ Casotti, oj>. cit., p. 3.j. Therelicof the Holy Cross presented bv Pippo Spano 
must have Ijeen in po.ssession of the church long before tliis altar was built, -ince he 
died in IdL'fj. But the relic may not at lirst have been so highlv reverenced, or it 
may have been kept elsewhere. 

" Casotti, op. cii., p. 30. Before 1<336 the tabernacle may have been closed by 
painted wooden doore, as was the corresponding altar across the nave of this church. 
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tiiey carry explain tlie significance of the predolla. The one to the 
left carries a scroll inscribed 

PROBET AVTEM SEIPSVM HOMO 
ET SIC DE PANE ILLO EDAT, 

while the angel to the right carries the inscription, 

HIC EST PANIS VIVVS 
QVI DE CELO DESCENDIT. 

Both point toward the central sacramental door. IVe know of 
other angels by Lnca della Robbia, all in Florence : the angels 
on the Sacristy doors of the Cathedral ; others on the Innette 
taken from S. Pierino in Mercato, now in the IMuseo Xazionale ; 
the beautiful angels in the lunette in the Via dell’ Agnolo ; the 
angel with S. Matthew in the Pazzi cha[)e! ; the adoring angels in 
a medallion of the Madonna and child in the Museo isazionale. 
"We might go further and point out resemblances between these 
and other well known figures by Luca della Robbia ; but it is 
enough that we find here the same type of angel, in similar atti- 
tudes, nuth similar treatment of the hair and wings and drapery, 
and producing the same spiritual impression. But while in other 
eases mentioned we have no more than two angels, here there are 
eight; so that we may recognize the method by which Luca della 
Robbia is guided in composition. The composition is merely an 
extension of that used in the bronze doors, in tbe lunettes and in 
the medallion. Instead of one angel on either side of the centre, 
there are two pair of angels balancing each other : and they fly 
toward the centre as if they were but the l)eginning of an angelic 
procession. The angels ditier in costume and in sex ; their posi- 
tions also, with reference to the spectator, exhibit variety. As in 
other compositions Luca adopts a sim[ile, balanced composition, 
involving repetition without monotony and showing unity, though 
with considerable variety in detail. 

(1)) S. dohn the Baptist and S. Augustine. 

In the beautiful figure of S. -lohn the Baptist we have an appro- 
priate subject for an altar of the Holy Sacrament. lie is not only 
the forerunner compared with the bishop as the successor of 
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Christ, but is essentially a iigure of sacramental signiheance. lie 
■^vas dear to the hearts of the Florentines, and a iimtector of Ini- 
pruneta, having a chapel in the old cloister almo.-^t directly below 
this very altar.*’ Luca had himr-elf placed the Baptist in an im- 
portant position upon the sacristy doors of the Cathedral at Flor- 
ence. In cumparing this S. .lohn with that of the sacri>rv doors 
we see here a milder and le^s haggard ty[ie, and yet it is tlu' >ame 
hgiire in riper form. e recognize the same general featmv-' 
ot the taco, the same swinging drapery (.»ver the garment of liair- 
the same strong shin-botK'> and cmaLnlly modelled feet: the cro's 
also has similar indented extremities, and is grasped bv S. .lohn 
in the same way. The po^e here is very similar to tliat of the 
S. .lohn in Fra Angelico's Crncitixion in the Chapter I[ous(. of 
S. -Marco, and it is possible that Luca might have been intiuenceil 
by that great tresco, but Lucas S. .lohn is less ascetic ami more 
beautiful. If wo consider this iigure in the light of what we 
already kno\v of Luca della Lobbia's work in glazial teri’acotta 
Ave find additional means of idcntifving it as liis work. The base 
on which the figure stands sloiics downward towai’d the spectator 
and is colored a clear brown : the glaze is fine and hard : the eves 
have yellowish blue irises, with brows, lashes, pupil and iris- 
boundary of blue. 

In determining who is the bishop here represented we have our 
choice between a local bishop and a typical character. There are 
strong reasons for thinking of a local bishop, for at this time the 
church owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Antoido di Bellineione, 
a member ot the Cari branch ot the Agli family. He was a 
canon and the first dean of this collegiate church: he was arch- 
bishop of Raugia and bishop of Fiesole ami then of Yolterra. 
The old Bieve at Impruneta was very dear to his heart, and from 
the year 143!1 to his death in 1477 he devoted himself to its re- 
storation. lie rebuilt the church, expending from his own private 
resources more than 12.000 fiorins in its enrichment and endow- 
ment. Here was certainly an opportunity for the church to have 
shown its gratitude. But the good bishop dues not appear to 
have become a local saint, and between his death and that of Luca 


“ Casotti, op. cit., p. 41. 
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della Robbia in 1482, there was none too inucli time for a nionii- 
ineiit to have 1)eeii raised to liiin l)y iiopidar subscription. It 
would seem to l)e more in harmony with the spirit of the times 
and with tlie character of tlie monument to interpret this bislio}i 
as of more a'enerai and symbolic character. U]ion tlie same sa- 
cristy doors where Luca had rei>resentod S. John tlie Ihiptist we 
find figures of the four Fathers of tlie t'lmrch. Two of these. 
S. ^Vmbrose and S. Auyustine, have more or less resemblance to 
the figure before us. We may accordingly assume that if only 
one of the Fathers should be selected, it would be the greatest, 
S. Augustine, who might well stand over against 8. dolm llaptist 
as a symbol of the completed Christian faith. This identification 
receives some support from the predella, for the words Iltr r.^t poius 
(jiii dl nrin ajipcar in the Romish service for the Holy Sa- 

crament under the heading JEmiiili'i Si’iict'i A/cxceyc. 

(e) The architei-tural framework which em-ircles the Holy Cross 
is the most elaborate and at the same time the most beautiful 
fi’amework in the Robbia monuments. It combines the technical 
methods of enamel painting and of sculptured relief against a 
polychrome background. Where can we discover pine cones so 
finely enameled except upon Luca's monument to Lishop Renozzo 
Federighi at S. Francesco di I'aola at Bellosguardo 'i '\^ e may 
search the works of the Riiljbia school in vain for jtilasters more 
beautifully decorated than these with their exipnsite fioral tracery 
relieved against a background alternately of violet and bhte and 
green. The capitals vary little from those he used in the i’eretola 
monument and carry us back to the cafiitals of the Pazzi chapel, 
Avith AAdnch he Avas so familiar. The architrave sIioavs a more re- 
fined sense of proportion in the relatiA-e heights of its successive 
parts as compared Avith the eA cnly divided architra\’e at Perctola. 
The frieze, the design of AA’hich recalls the base of the taljernacle 
at Peretola and the medallion of the Master M orkers in Stone 
and Wood at Or San Michele, exhibits small rosettes of yelloAv in 
larger rosettes of blue enclosed in tAvining bands of light blue. 
The strength of the design in a measure atones for the shortness 

The pine cones here and in the ceiling of the balduchinu suggest the pine grove 
in which the original church was built. It was known as S. Maria in Pineta, cor- 
rupted to Impruneta. 
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of the freize. Tlie cornice and pediment exliibit a richer conilii- 
nation of mouldings than any of Luca's other works. IVe niiglit 
remark upon a similar use of mouldings in the Portogallo medal- 
lions and in the medallion of the Pliysicians and l)ruggist> at 
Or San Michele, but this perhaps is driving the argument from 
analogy to its utmost limit. In assigning a date to thi.- monu- 
ment we see clearly that it must belong to Luca della Kobbia's 
latest and ripest period. It is a resume of his best production.s. 
We feel that he had already accomplished the Peretola 'raberna- 
cle (1441-1443) and the tomb of Bishop Benozzo Federighi 
(1457), and the bronze sacristy doors (1446-1467). This would 
bring the monument to close of the period of the restorations 
made by Antonio degli Agli, that is 1477. The same result ie 
reached, if it be true, as we suppose, that Michelozzo Michelozzi 
was associated with Luca della Bobbia in his work at Impruneta, 
as in the case of the Florentine sacristy doors and the chajiel at 
San Miniato.'*^ The baldachinos which cover the altars which we 
are studying at Impruneta have a strong resemblance to the Cap- 
pella S.S. Annunziata at Florence," attributed l,>y l^asari to Mich- 
elozzo." Flow IMichelozzo’s death occurred between 1470 and 
1480. 

2. The Ceiling of the C'hurch of the Holy Cross. 

The baldachino which covers the altar of the Holy Cross has a 
ceiling consisting of twelve square panels of glazed tcrracottm 
These panels exhibit yellow rosettes in blue circular fluted shells, 
from the outside of which four pine cones project to the four 
angles. The mouldings are the opposed flat and raised leaf 
moulding used in the cornice of the altar })iece. Analogous terra- 
cotta ceilings by Luca della Robbia are found in the jiortico of 
the Pazzi chapel and in the vault of the chapel at i8an Miniato. 

3. The Altar of the iMadonna (Plate vii). 

The altar to the left of the nave and opposite the Altar of the 
Holy Cross is known as the Altar of the Madonna. Behind the 
altar is a marble tabernacle on either side of which are terracotta 

“ Milaxesi-Vasari, II, p. 175 and p. 444. 

Stegmanx u. Gbvmuller, Die Architectur der Eefiaissnnce hi Toscana 
PI. XIII. ’ 

** Milaxesi-Vasari, II, p. 444. 
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figures representing S. Luke ami 8. Paul. These figures are the 
work of Luca della Pohbia. 

More important even iii the eyes of the people than the relic of 
the Holy Cross is the ancient picture of the Virgin which this 
tabernacle contains. This painting is of the Byzantine type, and 
represents the ''ihrgin without the infant Christ. It is highly 
venerated on account of its antirpiity and supposed miraculous 
qualities, and is carried on occasions in processions fi-om Impru- 
neta to Florence. Once lost it was found in the fields over the 
spot where ploughing oxen reverently fell with bended knees. 
This recovery of the image was figured in 1323 upon the old 
hell of the church, and upon the new bell cast in 1683, and we 
see it on the predella of the present tabernacle. It a]ii)ears also 
upon a copperplate engraving by Stephano della Bella in 1633, 
from which the frontispiece of Casotti's book was copied. This 
engraving also preserves to us a representation of the interior of 
the painted doors of the talwn-naclo which existed up to the begin- 
ning of the last century, and which were replaeed in 1712 by the 
door which exists to-day, with its floral ornaments of silver on a 
background of gold, together with a medallion representing the 
archangel Eaphael and Tobias with the fish.‘* This design is ex- 
plained by the fact that the door was presented by the Oiinpar/riia 
dell’ Angelo Raffaelo, whose patron saint Avas the archangel 
Eaphael. 

The two figures on the sides of the tabernacle we recognize as 
S. Luke and S. Paul. S. Luke, suggested on account of his sup- 
posed authorship of the picture of the Madonna, represents the 
Gospel, AA’hile S. Paul symbolizes the diffusion of the glad tid- 
ings through the Epistles. For the figure of 8. Luke Ave find an 
analogue in the sacristy doors, but the figure of 8. Paul is unique 
in the AA’ork of Luca della Eobbia. The dignified spirit of both 
figures, the fine glaze, the broad treatment ot the dra})erv, the re- 
strained modelling of the hair and hands and feet, the coloring of 
the eyes, even the ground on Avhich they stand, all these evince 
Luca’s workmanship. The attribution of the tabernacle to Luca 

u Casotti, op. cit. p. 54. 

Brogi, photo. No. 9889. 
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della Robljia is more difficult, since it resembles strongly the door 
of the Cappella del Xoviziato at Santa Croce, highly praised by 
Vasari and ascribed by him to Michelozzo/® It also resembles 
even more closely the beautiful tabernacle on Dr San Michele 
which enshrines VerrcKU-hio's group of the doubting Thomas. “ 
This is ascribed by I'asari to Donatello^* and ciitalogucd by Mila- 
nesi as made in the year 14.j7. The tabernacle at Tmpruncta 
impresses us a.-' a weak retlection of the tabernacle at Or San 
Michele, and more likely to have been made by Michelozzo, the 
pipiil of Donatello, than by Lnea della Robljia. But \ve need not 
overlook the fact that the prototy[)e of both monuments is to Ijc 
found in Luca's taljcrnacle at J’cretola. If our attributiun be cor- 
rect the Impnuicta tabernacle was made after 1457 ainl Ixd'ore the 
death of Michelozzo (circa 147/), and wa.- probably slightly ear- 
lier tluin the ^Vltar of the Holy Cross. 

4. The Frieze ;ind Ceiling of the Cliapcl of the Mailonna. 

The hnfihivldiii) or chapel which covers this altar has a frieze in 
terracotta, Avhieh we also attribute to Luca della Robbia. It is 
idaced on the outside of the chapel, and consist> of two Minilar 
portions one of which face.s the nave, the other the fliaiiel of the 
Holy Cross. On each side the frieze contains a half tignre (jf the 
Madonna holding in her arms the ujidra[)cd child holding a (piince. 
These groups are in white against a blue ground. They arc 
identical in treatment with a monument in the Museo Xaziomde,^’ 
rightly attributed by Umberto Ros.si to Luca della Robbia.^* The 
fruit frieze in which these figures are inserted consists of polychrome 
bunches of fruit ami leaves arranged in pairs or grou[is of four, 
analogous to the frame of the Silk Merchants' medallion on Dr 
San Michele.” The fruit is treated in a large, effiective manner 
and stands out clearly from a white background. The ceiling of 
this chapel is similar to that of the chapel of the Holv Cross. 

Milan'e.si-Yasari, II, p. 442. 

“ Alinari, photo. Yo. 2321. 
u Milanesi-Vasabi, II, p. 404. 

itiLANESi, Caialogo della opere di Donatello, 1887, p. 18, 

“ Alinari, photo. No. 2735. 

Arcliivio Storico tleW Arte, 1893, p. 7. 

^ .See Plate v, N o. 2. 
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5. Relief represeatin" Christ on the Cross, at the foot of which 
stand tlie Virgin and S. John (Plate viii). 

* In a chapel adjoining the chapel of the Holy Cross is a glazed 
terracotta round-headed relief, 1.50 in. high hy 65 c. wide. It 
represents Christ upon the Cross ; above the cross is figured the 
pelican plucking her breast to feed her young with her own blood ; 
at the head of the cross is^afiixed the inscription .I-N-R-I-: at the 
sides of the Crucified One arc weeping angels ; at the base stand 
the sorrowing Mother and the Beloved Disciple : a skull, the em- 
blem of death, is placed at the foot of the cross. The figures are 
white against a blue backgrround, but other colors are employed. 
The stony ground is a greenish gray, the cross imitates the color 
and grain of wood, the pelican's nest is green, while blue is em- 
jfioyod for eyebrows and eyelashes, and yellow for the irises of the 
eyes. 

Having been ac(piainted with this monument only through the 
photograiih by Brogi,^ I wa^ [>rei)arcd to find here an interesting 
example by some unknown member of the Robbia school. Great 
was my surprise when I recognized the technical rpialities of 
Luca's handiwork. Here was a rocky ground similar in character 
and color to that in the Ascension relief in the Cathedral in Flor- 
ence, a similar handling of drapery and treatment of hair, and an 
identitv in the coloring of the eves. ^Vdd to this the resemblance 
of these angels to the dying angels in the Resurrection relief in 
the Cathedral in Florence, and the impression becomes still 
stronger that this relief is to be attributed to the elder Luca. 
Even the inscription at the head of the cross shows the same form 
of letters separated by the same wedge-shaped periods which are 
found on the inscri[ition on Bisho[) Fedcrighi’s tomb. But 
strong as these resemblances might be there was an unexpected 
2 >athos in the sjiirit of the relief, which seemed at variance with 
the calm beauty and dignity to be exp)ected from Luca della Rob- 
bia, and which characterizes even crucifixion scenes in the works 
by his successors.^^ The types of the Christ, the Virgin and S. 

5® Brogi, photo. Xo. 98al. 

Compare the altar pieces at Arezzo (Alinari, photo. No. 9-112), at La Verna, 
(Alinari, photo, ko. .3037), and at Fiesole, church of S. Maria (Alinari, photo. Xo. 
3271. 
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John seem to be different from those in other works of Luca della; 
Eohhia. The pathos of the relief, however, and the variation of 
tv|ies are not uncharacteristic, hut to be expected, especially in 
Luca's earlier work. In the Pieta represented on the marble tab- 
ernacle at Peretola we find the same wringing of hands and the 
same agonized expression. This is his inheritance from Ghil)erti 
and the trecentists, as we may see by oomparing this relief with 
Ghiberti’s treatment of the same subject on his earlier gates for 
the baptistery at Florence. The Ghrist is also very similar to the 
Peretola tj-pe and does not differ from that of the Federighi tomb, 
though it resembles less the Christs in Luca’s relief in the Flor- 
entine Cathedral. Similarly if we should exa mine seriatim the 
Madonnas of Luca della Pobbia, their differences would be even 
more striking than their resemblances. Even his S. Johns repre- 
sent to us different individuals, but on this account we need not 
reject this S. John as by Luca della Robbia, especially as the As- 
cension relief at Florence contains heads of the same general 
character. 

From the comparisons wc have made it may be gathered that 
this monument is approximately of the same date as the taberna- 
cle at Peretola (1441—1443) and the Ascension relief at Florence 
(ordered Oct. 11, 1446). The tomb of Bishop Federighi (1455- 
1457) already shows the changed treatment of pathetic themes. 

Allan MARyuANn. 


Princeton University, March, 1893. 


“ Alinari, photo. No. 1834. 



EGYPTIAX CHROXOLOGY. 


The consecutive life of history is chronology, without which it 
hecomes shadowy and mythical. To he reliable it must be based on 
a time-scale, such as is determined by astronomy. It is said that 
Egj-pt has never had a chronologj’, because it is claimed that it 
never had a definite starting point or a fixed era. But we think this 
is a mistake ; it would be more accurate to say that its chronolog- 
ical system and calendar had been lost and forgotten. The epoch 
of Menes has ever been at least one fixed starting point and stand- 
ard era. Modern research will sooner or later discover its lost 
chronology, and be able to gather up the threads that have been 
woven into the fabric now known as its lists of dynasties. A 
technical chronology for Egjyit must necessarily have reliable 
starting points wdth fixed dates astronomically determined as 
way-marks ; and the more numerous they are the more certain 
and reliable the chronology based thereon will become. 

The Egyptian Calendar was crowded Avith festivals. Every 
week, and every day in the AA'eek, had its special rites to be either 
weekly, monthly, half-yearly, or yearly observed. There Avas a 
perpetual round of religious serAuces, special or general. Some 
day we may discover the rule for their observance ; and amongst 
them obtain a clue to the lost chronology of this ancient people. 
Our present object is to consider one such clue, which has neA'er 
yet been distinctly understood, knoAvn or recognized. The 
bilingual monument knoAvn as the Rosetta stone, which has 
opened Egyptian literature to the world of letters, several times 
refers to the “ great solemnities ” and festivals, called in old 
EgjyAtian “ hihu set." One of these, knoAvn as the “ Thirty-year 
Cycle,” is probably one of the oldest, if not the Amry oldest, in 
the Calendar, and goes back to the A’ery genesis of EgAyitian his- 
tory. Vestiges of its ancient character can still be found in the 
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Hindoo, Persian, [Moliaminedan and Grecian modes of reckoning 
time, and the Moslems have always had a Innar " Thirty-year 
Cycle," with eleven days added, making iJ-34 X 40 ^ 11 = lUddl. 

This “ Thirty-year C’yde was not only the most ancient, but 
had also special privileges ifttached to its recurrence. It was 
divided into ten sections or intercalations of throe years each, at 
which a grand festival was held. At the close of every twelve 
cycles = 12 X 30 = ^IGO years, live year- were added in order to 
adjust it to the Sothic (Ireat Cycle of 1400 years, or OO.") 4 = 

1460. These three-year intercalation' aiv kept by the Egyptians 
as great festivals, called hibu set," during which it was their 
custom to erect temples, monuments, monoliths or obeli>ks and 
memorials of every kind. They were memorial fer-tivals in an 
eminent degree, and the ceremonies and festivities were s[iecially 
ilevoted to this kind of use. The mo't eminent were always 
reserved for the Fir.'t Intercalation, or third year in a neu’ cycle 
of thirty ye;irs. As it could only occur once in thirty year>. the 
heir-a[iparent to the throne was usually <-rowncd on thi< memorial 
year: the august ceremony of coronation taking jilace mually 
on the dav of this First of the Ten Fc'tivals forming the Thirtv- 
year Cycle. 

This simple e.xample of an ancient cu'tom in Egypt will throw 
a flood of light on the subject which, up to ju’csent date, has 
always appeared a my.sterv ; nor has any explanation of the 
custom, to my knowledge, ever before been published. I allude 
to the coronation of the heir-ap}>arent at this first festival, and his 
admission to joint occupancy of the kingly rule, no matter how 
young the heir-apparent might be, even if he should be compara- 
tively an infant. In a primitive state of society this was a wise 
and necessary custom ; as a precautionary measure it settled the 
que.stion of succession, and the jieople were accu^tomed to the 
authority and rule of the next Pharaoh betbre the death of the 
actual sovereign took place. It also provided for the succession 
before the infirmities of old age rendered abdication necessary : 
and finally, it put an end to the strife of rival claimants and 
incipient revolt, which too often resulted from the sudden death 
of the king. 
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Thus Eameses II, oppressor of the Jews, at whose couii; Moses 
was trained, was crowned when only a mere youth ten years old. 
"Why at that time ? Because the First Festival in the ‘‘ Thirty- 
year Cycle " then took place. His ^-oro nation settled the succes- 
sion, and all rival claimr- were at an end. He was a crowned 
king — a Pharaoh froin that time forth and sharer in the adminis- 
tration of the national atfairs. The mo't tnrlmlent times, when 
revolution succeeded revolution, and Egypt was divided into 
petty kingdoms, appear to have taken place 'U'hen a king sat on 
the throne who had not been crowned boforeliand according to 
custom at the iirst festival of a Tliirty-year Cycle." Khamuas, 
eldest son of Eameses the Great, was c-rowned at one of these 
festivals according to custom, but afterwards died. iMenephtah, the 
fourteenth son. then Ijccame lieir-ajcparent and was crowned at 
the next first festival of the Cycle, about seven years before the 
death of Eameses, his royal father. 

Can we tind any eoiitirmation of this monumental evidence? 
Let us see. 

It is a matter of indift'erenec whose system of chronology we 
adopt for the purpose of illustrating our theory of this ancient 
cycle. We might take any one system of such modern authori- 
ties as Maspero, Brugsch, IMariette, or Lepsius, for they all place 
Seti I in or about the year 1400 b. c. A few years ago the whole 
civilized world was startled with the discoveries of the genuine 
mummies of Seti I, Ins ^on Eameses H, and their jteers, belonging 
to the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth and twenty- 
first Dynasties, with a few minor royalties and priestly personages 
of both sexes, with various court fimetiouaries of the two last 
dynasties. At this time Egyptologists generally fixed the date of 
Seti I at about 1400 b. c. We will tlierctbre adopt a medium 
date of 1392 b. c., and hold the Egyptologists generally responsible 
for the system of chronology which this date imposes on our 
illustrations. We do not introduce a system of our own, but take 
that which our modern, living Egyptologists have placed in our 
hands. 

Accordinglv, Seti I would begin his reign in the vear 1302 b. c., 
and the date of his warlike son Eameses’ birth would be 1300 B. c. 
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According to the above named cyclar rule and custom, the nearest 
“ Thirty-year Cycle " to the birth-date of Kameses would he 1383 
B. c.. and the first festival would be at the close of the first three 
years — for there were ten festjyals in the series of thirty — or at the 
date 1383-3=1380. That would be the date of his coronation, 
according to this system of modern chronology. And >iiue he 
was horn in 1390, he would be ten years of age when crowned at 
this festival. Kawlinson, in his A^citnt Eijupf. says*: "At the age 
of ten or twelve Seti had IJameses crowned as king, and admitted 
him, at first to a nominal and afterwards to a real participation in 
the government. The chronology of the two reigns has been 
confused by this association. It is uncertain in what year of his 
reign Seti made Kameses joint ruler. " Again, an in>cription 
quoted by Brugsch of I'ol. it. i». 24) says: “Thou 

wast raised to he a governor of this land when thou wast a youth, 
and countedst fen full years.” Let us now step back a little and 
test the case of his father Seti I. 

Seti began to reign in 1392 n. e.. and reigned twelve years alone. 
Ills royal son Kameses [[ was horn in 1390, in the second t ear of 
Seti's rule. That Seti was in full mature years when he asceiideil 
the throne is evident from the fact, that after a short reign of 
Kameses I. he at once took the field against a formiilahle revolt 
on his northeastern frontier, consisting of Semitic and Turanian 
races. In the first year of his reign he began a war with the 
Shasu. Starting from the fortress of Khetam he mounted his 
chariot, directed the forces and planned the campaign. enteiHsl the 
Philistine territory, overran Idumea, slaughtered the garrisons (.d 
all fortresses, and s[iread desolation all over the hill countrv from 
Egypt to Canaan which he subdued. lie has recorded the.so events 
in an inscription quoted by Brugsch ('AV/, p. 13). This prowess 
shows clearly he had arrived at the age of maturity when cnnvned. 
So that the custom ot holding the coronation of the heir-apparent 
at the first festival of the - Thirty-year Cycle ” could not apply to 
his case, nor to that of his father Kameses I. the founder of the 
dynasty. But Seti I followed the rule and custom. Kameses II 
was born two years after his father became king; and although 
three testivals occurred during the first ten years of his childhoi^l, 
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jet Seti allowed tliem to pass, and had the coronation of his son, 
Raineses II, take place at the first festival of the new cycle of 
thirty years, in 1380 b. c., when the hoy was only ten years of age. 

The next cycle began in the thirtieth year of Raineses’ reign, 1353 
B. c. ; and at that first festival of the cycle he had his son Khamuas 
crowned in agreement with the custom. But Ivhamuas died during 
the cycle, and his place was supplied by Menephtah the fourteenth 
son of Raineses. Again the custom was followed and Menephtah 
was crowned at the first festival of the next new thirty-years 
cycle, in the sixtieth year of Ramoses’ reign, and six years prior 
to his death in 1314 b. c. The date of Menephtah's coronation 
would he 1320 b. c. So that the thirty-year cycle of 1322 b. c. 
would fall in his reign, beginning with 1322 b. c., and ending in 
1202 B. c. In fact the great Sothie cycle of 1460 years would 
end with the coronation of ^lenephtah. A more notable astronomi- 
calincident could not have happened to fix the date of Menephtah's 
reign, and the closing career of the great Rameses II. Therefore 
two such thirty-year cycles occurred during the sovereignty of 
Rameses II. Menephtah reigned about thirteen years and died in 
1307 B. c. lie was followed by his son Seti II, who was not 
crowned according to the usual rule, because his father’s death 
occurred about eleven years before the thirty-year cycle closed. 

Menephtah's name in Egyptian was Meri-en-Phtah, or “beloved 
of Phtah,” favorite of the Creator. He was also known as Meno- 
phres in whose reign the Sothie period of 1460 years closed, and 
a new period began, the date being 1322 b. c. AVilkinson (An. 
Eijjipt.) says : “ The king in whose reign the Sothie period was 
fixed is said to be ^lenophres." This test case is rendered the 
more notable from the fact, that the Apis-eyclcs of twenty-five 
vague years each began also in the year 1322 b. c., at the same 
time as the new Sothie period of 1450 years, and a new series of 
thirty-year cycles. Lepsius also gives the year 1322 b. c. as the 
date of ^leiiephtah or Menophres. Here, then, we have a well 
established astronomical starting point for our illustrations — and 
a more notable one could not be demanded, on account of its 
relation to the date of the Exodus. 
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That a thirty-year cycle tvas in use at the time stated we have 
monimiental e\’idence. The tomb of Knum-hotep at Benilias.'an 
contains a list of twelve festivals, or one whole cycle and two- 
festivals of another, inscribed nnder the xii dynasty. And Raineses 
II has recorded a series of these festivals l»elonginy to one and the 
same cycle, at Silsilis. The tiivt occurred in the thirtieth year of 
his reign, 1330 b. c., when bis olde.st son Khamnas was crowned. 
The second, third, fourth and fifth festivals are recorded, the last 
is said to have lieen in the forty -fifth year of his reign ; thus 
proving that the festivals occurred at intervals of three years. 
It is further confirmed liy an Anastasia pa[>yrus. which refers to 
a still later festival of the same cycle, datc<l 26 ^lecliir, in the 
fifty-second year of his reign. It must, therefore, have been the 
eighth festival in the scries of ten forming the thirty -year's cycle, 
and three festivals before Raiaeses' siu-cessor. Meuephtah, was 
crowne<l heir apparent, reigning jointly with his father. 

IVe meet with the hieroglyphic form of the obelisk as early as 
the V dynasty; but the tibelisk set up by Usurtasen I, of the .\ii 
dynasty, is the earliest of the kind possessing any considei-able 
importance or grandeur: and has the rare advantage of still re- 
maining on the spot where it was originally set u]i. It rises 
sixty-six feet above the plain, is formed of the hardest and most 
beautiful rose-colored granite, and contains a deeply-cut hiero- 
glyphical legend repeated on its four sides. The inscri[ition savs : 
“ The Ilorus-t^un, the life of those who are born, king of the 
Upper and Lower lands, Khepr-ka-ra : lord of the double crown, 
son of the sun-god Ha, LTsurtasen : friend of the spirits of On, 
ever-loving golden Horns, the god Khepr-ka-ra, has executed this 
work in the bcii'iiiAttf/ of the I'ltn't e d^liis inscription 

is invaluable in its relation to the early existence and national use 
of this cycle as forming a connecting link — the mis>ing link in 
fact — of the Egyptian Sothic Calendar. It was set up bv Csur- 
tasen I, of the xii dynasty, at Heliopolis, to commemorate the 
date of his coronation, which took place according to ancient cus- 
tom on the first festival of the thirty-year cycle. He was then 
only ten years of age, and in this respect his case is very much 
like that of Raineses H, who wais also crowned when oidv ten 
years old, at the first festival of a new cycle. The cycle when 
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Usurtasen was crowned would be the twenty-second in the series 
from the Ijeginnin^in 2782 b. c., and the date would be 2110 b. 
c. lie reigned ten years jointly t^dtli his father, and exercised 
royal authority for about thirty-five years. At the close of the 
cycle of thirt}' years, he followed the usual royal custom and 
ordered the coronation of his son Amenemhat II, who exercised 
royal authority jointly with his father aliout four or five years. 
To commemorate the event I'surtasen raised a second obelisk in the 
Fayouni, of a superior character, though less in height. It would 
he in the twentieth year of his sole reign and the first festival in 
the new cycle. On the upper portion of the obelisk he is repre- 
sented as worshipping firrutj of the principal deities — the twenty 
he had most favored during his twenty years of sole reign. The 
date was 2080 b. c. 

Amenendiat II took the official name of Xub-kau-ra, and 
had a sole reign of al)Out thirty-two years. Following the royal 
custom of his predecessors, at the next first festival of a new 
thirty-year cycle, he elevated his son Fsurtasen to the royal dig- 
nity and reigned jointly with him for about six years before enter- 
ing the eternal abode. This would bo the t^venty -fourth cycle 
from the beginning of the second Sothic cycle in 2782 b. c., the 
date being 2040 b. c. Fsurtasen II had the throne name’ of Sha- 
khepr-ra, and had a sole reign of thirteen years only, lie died 
before the thirty year's cycle ch'sed : so that his successor would 
not bo crowned, and was not crowned as his predecessors had 
been. Still earlier evidence is to be found in the period of the vi 
dynasty. The Sinai rock^ contain a monumental inserijition of 
the VI dynasty, recording the first festival of a thirty-year cycle, 
dated twenty -seventh of the eleventh month and eighteenth year 
of Pejii 1 of that dynasty. The date is 4074 b. e., ami reters to 
the thirty-ninth cycle from the beginning of the first Sothic series 
in 4242 b. c. 

The twin obelisks raised at Thebes, and the twin obelisks at 
Heliopolis raised by Thothmes III, were set up on the first festi- 
val of one of these thirty -year cycles; the dates are 1542 and 
1502 : Avhich again sIioaa s how the cycle was used, computed and 
formed an integral part of the Sothic Calendar of 1400 years ot 
305 days to the year. The addition of five days rvas called the 
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Epact, and e\’idently originated in very remote times. A box 
containing a record of this addition of five d&ys, belonging to the 
time of Amenophis III, of the xviii dynasty, is now to be seen at 
Turin. But there is abundant evidence that this Epact was also 
otficially the close of twelve Thirty-year Cycles." AVilkinson 
says : “ As the Sothic period was fixed in 1322 B. c., from obser- 
vations, it is evident that these must have been continued during 
the time elapsed up to that year, which would throw back the 
beginning of their observations to a very remote age. The king 
in whose reign the Sothic period was fixed is said to be Alenoph- 
res of the xix dynasty.’’ 

Beturning to the case of Raineses II it is interesting to note 
that within a few months of the joint rule of Seti I and his son 
Raineses II, tails the date of the famous “tablet stela of 1(J0 years,’’ 
found at San, the ancient Zoan of the Bible. Of course tlii' tab- 
let must be regarded as authentic, and set up with royal authority, 
as the tablet iCelf declares. The date of this San stela is fourth 
Mesori, or tu'enty-eighth .luly, and the beginning of a joint rule 
of Seti I and Raineses II. A close ins[iection will prove that it 
is a very important stone document. Raineses claims descent 
fi’om the Ilyksos rulers who held sway in Egy})t 400 years pro- 
viou.sly. This " tablet of 400 years ’’ wouhl begin therefore 
from the joint rule of Seti land Ranieses 11 in 1380, and would 
carry us back to 138O-|-40O = 17SO u. c., or to the king Set 
Aapehti Xubt. a predecessor of Ajiojihis, under whom .Joseph 
served and directed the counsels of the king. The existence of 
this tablet implies tlie existence of a calendar on which it is based. 

\N"e have confined our illustrations mainly to the era of Raine- 
ses II, becaU'C of its intrinsic importance in relation to biblical 
times and chronology — the times of the oppression and the Exodus : 
and because it stands about midway between the Christian and 
Pyramid times, and can be used to helji in solving the historic 
chronology, looking in both directions. Our main object has been 
to show the utility of using fixe<l dates determined astronomically 
as so many reliable landmarks, and thus reducing conjecture to a 
minimum. 

l\Eco\ ERv OF THE LosT C.vLEXD.AR, — It would seciii that our 
Egyptologists have been mistaken in assuming that the Egyptians 
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had no chronology, nor any fixed era or starting point. We have 
seen that they had a calendar by which all dates and epochs were 
measured and located, that the epoch of 4242 b. c. was one of the 
starting points in their historic chronology-, and that they divided 
up the great Sothic cycle of 1460 years into forty-eight lesser 
cycles of thirty years each, and commonly known as festivals 
called ‘‘ hihu set ” or great solemnities. The kings, it is true, 
dated their annals liy their regnal years, and the dates of a king's 
accession and demise were commonly placed on record by the 
priests, so that the entire leng-th of his reign could be known, and 
no special care was taken to distinguish the years of his sole reign 
from those during which he was associated with his predecessor. 
Neither as a general rule yvere contemporary dynasties distinctly 
marked. But the fia t has been forgotten that the dates of the 
king's accession and death, and all otlier notable events were 
linked together l)y being made parts of a “ Thirty-year Calendar 
or Cycle,” which stood in successive order in the list of forty-eight 
cycles forming the great Gothic Cycle of 1460 years, of which 
each king's accession formed one of the notable events in some 
one of these forty-eight cycles of thirty years each. The follow- 
ing chronological syno[»sis of the Calendar — tabulating three 
entire Sothic Cycles of 1460 years each, with the series of forty- 
eight cycles forming this one grand period — will illustrate this 
Egyptian system of chronology. The following Table begins 
with the first cycle, and with the first month Thoth, when the 
Sothic Cycle begins. 

Tabular View of the Sothic Cvcle of 1460 Years. 

Fil'd Sothic Curie: 475.2 L. C. 



4242 B.c. 


B.c. 

I 

4-T1..5.S3 

XXV 

....3481. .583 

II 

4181.167 

XXVI 

.....3451.167 

Ill 

4150.750 

XXVII 

....3420.750 

IV 

41-Y.334 

XXVIII ... 

....3390 334 

V 

4080.917 

XXIX 

.....33.39.917 

VI 

4059.504 

XXX 

.....3329..504 

VII 

4029.084 

XXXI 

....3299.084 

vni 

3998.667 

XXXII 

3268.667 
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IX 

,..396.8.2.70 
3937 834 

XI 

...3907.427 

XII 

...3.877.000 

XIII 

. 3840.783 

XIV 

. 3.810,107 

XV 

.. 37.87.7.50 

XVI 

. .37.57..3.34 

XVII 

3724.917 

XVIII 

.. 3(194..504 

XIX 

...3004.0.84 

XX 

. . .3033.0)0 1 

XXI 

.. 30O3.27O 

XXII 

. ...3.572.834 

XXIII 

.. 3.542.427 

XXIV 

. .3712.(.»o0 

Second 

Solhic Cijde 
27.82 f!. r. 

I 

.. .2771. .5, 83 

11 

.. 2721.107 

Ill 

... 2000 , 7.50 

IV 

...2000.334 



..2020.017 

VI 

...2.500. .504 

VII 

....2.500.(.t.s4 

VII 

2o'>SJ>(>4 

IX 

..,. 2 . 50 . 8 . 2.50 

X 

....2477..834 

XI 

.. 2447.427 

XII 

....2417.000 

XIII 

...23,80..7,8.3 

XIV 

, ..23.50.107 

XV 

. 2327.7.50 

XVI 


XVII 

,..,2204.017 

XVIII 

...2234 .504 

XIX 

...2204.0.84 

XX 

2173.007 

XXI 

...2143.2-50 

XXII 

....211 ->..834 

XXIII 

...2082.427 

XXIV 

...20.52.(.>0O 


XXXIII 

XXXIV ;l-2(>7.s:]4 

XXXV ;I177.427 

XXXVI 3147.0(JU 

XXXVII ;!110..7s;! 

XXXVIII. ,;!(t8G.l(i7 
XXXIX ... 3II.7.5.7-70 

XI M()2V;;;;4 

XLI 20;i4.'.i]7 

XI. 1 1 2‘m;4.7()4 

XI.IIT 21);;4.(IS4 

XI. IV •2'.iii;:.(;(i7 

XI.V 2S7;-!.-2')i ) 

XI. VI 2S42.s;!4 

XI.VII 2812.427 

XLVIII 27.'<2,i»(«i 

B. c. — 2-/-V li. r. 

J!. 

XXV .... 21121. 

XXVI io'.u.Kh 

X.XVII ... . l')tiii.7.')(» 

XXVIII Ii».;i».;;;i4 

XXIX ]Kl»i).917 

XXX 1,S()'.» Idl 

XXXI lS3'.).n,s4 

XXXII 1808.0(17 

XXXIII 1778.2.70 

XXXIV ]747..8:;4 

XXXV 1717.427 

XXXVI 1087.000 

xxx\ II io.) 0 ..>.s.‘> 

XXXVIII.... 1020.107 

XXX IX 1707.770 

XL 1707..'l.'i4 

XLI 1.7;i4.017 

XLII 1 . 504.704 

XLIII 1474.0.84 

XLIV 1443.(107 

XLV 1413.2.50 

XLVI 1382.834 

XLVII 1372.427 

XLVIII 1322.O00 
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Third Sothic Cycle: 1322 B. C. — 1S9 A. D. 



l YTI B.c. 


B. C. 

I 

1 ->91.583 

XXV 

...561.583 

II 

1->61.1B7 

XXVI 

...531.167 

Ill 

1230.750 

XXVII 

...50O.750 

IV 

1 ->00.334 

XXVIII 

. .470.334 



11G9.917 

XXIX 

439.917 

VI 

1139.500 

XXX 

...409.500 

VII 

1109.084 

XXXI 

.. 379.084 

VIII 

1078.667 

XXXII 

. . .348.667 

IX 

1048.250 

XXXIII 

.. 318.2.50 

X 

1017.834 

XXXIV 

...287.834 

XI 

987.417 

XXXV 

...257.417 

XII 

957.(X)0 

XXXVI 

...227.000 

XIII 

9->6.583 

XXXVII 

...196..583 

XIV 

896.167 

XXXVIII... 

. .166.167 

XV 

865.750 

XXXIX 

...135.7.50 

XVI 

835 334 

XL 

...105.334 

XVII 

804.917 

XLI 

... 74 917 

XVIII 

774.5(X) 

XLII 

... 44. .500 

xrx 

744.084 

XLIII 

... 14.084 

XX 

713.66)7 

XLIV 

... 17.334 

XXI 

G83.-250 

XLI 

... 47.750 

XXII 

65-2.834 

XLVI 

... 78.167 

XXIII 

62-2.417 

XLvn 

...10S..5S3 

XXIV 

592.000 

XLVIII 

...139.000 


In this table we hare recovered the long lost Sothie Chrono- 
logical Calendar by which Egyptian festivals were regulated, 
numbered and classitied, and their chronological place and date 
in history determined. Henceforth this cakaidar will form a 
working scale for future Egy[)tologists, who may feel di.sposed to 
use it ; as it will materially help to classity the dynasties, so as to 
present them in something like an a}i[U'oximate historic form. 
The d;ite of Khufu and the pyramid kings of the iv dynasty Avill be 
3451 B. c. The date of Pepi I of the vi dynasty is 3074 b. c. ; of 
Usurtasen I the date will be 2110 b. c. ; the twin obelisks of 
Thothmes III at Thebes and Heliopolis will have the dates 1532 
and 1502. Rameses II ’null be 1380, and Menophres will close the 
forty-eight cycles in the second Sothic cycle of 1460 years at the 
date 1322 b. c. Thus we contend the Egyptians did always have 
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a chronology, and counted their number of festivals by classitying 
them in this series of forty-eight “ Thirty-year Cycles " in 1400 
years. The starting point and zero of the second series being the 
epoch 2782 b. c. The famous “tablet of 400 year' found at San, 
constructed by Rameses II, rvas based on this thirty-year cycle 
calendar. 

I think it not improbable that the restoration ot this calendar 
will do more than any other agency to restore the lust chronology 
of the Egyptian nation. Out of ten obelisks four distintly state 
that they were erected at tlie first festivnil, or third year of 
a thirty-years cycle. Such are those of Thothmes III at Thebes 
and Heliopolis ; Hsurtasen's obelisk, the one in Xew York, and 
the Campensis at Rome erected by Psammetiehus II. These obe- 
lisks are really chronological monuments of the e.^istenec of this 
lost Sothic Calendar, which appears to have been in popular use 
in every age back to the time of the building of the Great Pyramid 
and the establishment of the Egyptian empire. Beginning at the 
early Christian period, we have Theon the astronomer who de- 
clares that the complete Sothic cycle of 1460 years ended in 139 
A. D. ; and all along the centuries backwards its existence has been 
acknowledged. It was noticed by Tacitus, Eratosthenes, Berosus, 
Manetho, Herodotus, and others during the five centuries before 
the Christian era. And we have traced it up from Menojihres, 
Raineses, Hsurtasen and Pepi I to Pyramid times. The early 
record of Pepi I can still be seen on the rocks of the iSinaitic 
peninsula. 

The mode of reckoning by this thirty -years’ calendar was as 
simple as the modern calendar we use to-day. The cycle was 
reckoned as the first, second, third, fourth, and so on succes-dvely 
to the forty-eighth cycle which ended the series, and completed 
the Sothic period of 1460 years. The cycle of I’e}>i I would be 
called the thirty-ninth thirty-year cycle in the series, having the 
date 3074 b. c. The cycle of Hsurtasen's obelisk would be 
the twenty-second, haHng the date 2110 b. c. The cycles of 
Thothmes Ill’s obelisks would be the forty-first and forty- 
second, having the dates 1532 and 1502 b. c. The coronation of 
Rameses II in 1380 b. c. would begin the forty-sixth cycle in 
the series. Wliile the commencement of the Apis periods of 
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twenty-five vague years would close the second Sothic period of 
1460 years in the year 1322 b. c., during the reign of the Exodus 
king Menephtah or ^lenophres. In this way the whole Sothic 
Calendar was chronologically connected in one unlu'oken chain 
from 4242 b. c. to 139 a. n. 

By this means the great Sothic Cycle was simplified and divided 
into convenient festival periods of three years, ten of which made 
what was called a “ Thirty-years Cycle.” These festival periods 
were subservient to the popular taste for short recurrent festi\ities, 
whilst they enabled the scientist and astronomer to correct anw 
error that may have crept into the vague or ci\dl year. 

Samuel Beswick, C . E . 



A SERIES OF CYPRIOTE HEADS IX THE :\IETRO- 
POLITAX HP^SEUM. 


Tlie nude statuette puldislied bv Kiesertizky in the last num- 
ber of the Jahrbueh of the German Institute, ISt'd. jip. 170-84 
(Taf. G), found in Egypt, and called ‘‘Apollo von Xaukratis," has 
set ill a clear light a series of heads in the Cypriote collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum in Xetv York, which otter an interest- 
ing parallel in the arrangement of the hair and in other par- 
ticulars. The close connection between the art of C'yprus in some 
of its phases and that found at Xaucratis is patent to any one 
who com[>ares the two, and attention has frequently been called 
to it. Xaucratis and Ihqdiiiie (Defenneli), must have been the 
chief centres from which Egyptian influences in art passed to 
Cyprus in the seventh and si.vth centuries, and it seems a fair 
inference that the arrangement of the hair in this statuette owes 
some of its distinctive features to Egypt, though it is iliaracter- 
ized by certain qualities which habitually recur when the Greek 
hand employs itself upon foreign mo<lels. The X’aueratite stat- 
uette has the hair parted, and divided into two distinct masses, each 
subdivided into separate, ridge-like locks, three on each side in 
front drawn down to pass behind the ears, and seven in the mass 
behind, descending from the crown in stitf ]>arallel lines to the 
back just above the arm pits, ending in a straight line from which 
each can be traced distinctly back to the point of departure. 
The three locks on each side in fi'ont, after passing behind the 
ears, are brought forward and descend in flatter bands upon the 
breast as low as the mass behind. To keep the locks from fallino- 
over the face, a roundish band, painted red, runs across the 
forehead along the roots of the hair and disapj})ears under the 

184 
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loekfi before reaeliing the ears. Certain other features are also 
noticeable. The bro^v is low and broad, the eyes long, narrow, 
horizontal and forward ; the nose j^roininent and forming an 
obtuse angle with the brow : upper lip rather prominent, but the 
lower suddenly retreating' to a marked degree ; chin projecting 
somewhat, but not beyond the line of the upper lip, so that the 
whole lower face falls away notably from the upper lip: ear not 
high, and merely outlined within, as so often the case with CVpriote 
statues. The general t-ontour of the front face is striking in the 
dis[)aritv between the breadth of brow and narrowness of chin and 
mouth. ( )ne is reminded rather of a half than a full oval, some- 
what as in the case of the bronze head, d'Athhies, XVI, 

with its tine Apolline side face. 

In the arrangement of the hair we may distinguish two gen- 
eral classes as found among the statuary at Xaucratis, both of 
which may be seen in Kgy[>tian statues and paintings : first, the 
division into two masses, one of which fdls upon the back, and 
the other upon the breast, usually in three or more locks on each 
side; second, the absence of any locks u})on the breast. For con- 
venience I shall follow these divisions in das.-i lying the Cypriote c.v- 
amplcs to be cited. These all appear in the •' Vi scrijiiice Atlas of the 
Cfsrtola t.uthrtionA Vol. I, but in many instances they are small 
in the regwoduction and indi.stiiict, and their ])osition is unfavor- 
able for illustrating the jtoints desired, so that an inade(|uate 
notion is gained from the plate ;doue. I shall refer, however, to 
the numbers of the Atlas for identification. 

As the large majority of the <,'y[iriote seiilptures of the archaic 
period were intended to be set against a wall, with the habitual 
Cvpriote negligence they were mostly left rough and fiat behind 
or smoothed fiat, lienee but few hea<ls of this series e.vhibit the 
locks behind, but it can generally be seen that the larger mass of 
hair does descend to the shoulders. In accordance with another 
CVju'iote habit, we need not expect complete nudity of body. In 
none of this series does nudity occur, so fir as sutiicient eVdenee 
is preserved to prove anything in the ease. 

First class, with locks on breast : — 

Xo. 47. tStatuette playing double flute; preserved to waist; 
arrangement of hair almost a eounterjiart of the Xaucratite 
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example; three locks on breast,' eight on the back : ear:^ unusually 
high; eyes quite like the Xaucratite, as well as trout t'aci- : chin 
forwarded and some red where touched by the pijies : surface 
much woni away; hand around brow not scul[itured. but painted 
red, quite bright, as also chiton on breast; hair ■'hnw> a black 
color, but this may be from tiro. 

Xo. 205. Statuette preserved throughout: flat, and arms fast 
to body from armpit to hands; band on lirow sculptured and 
painted red; two locks to ears, three on breasr : no modeling 
behind: eyes slightly less narrow ; mouth -inall. somewhat pursed 
and drawn up at corners. 

Xo. 38. Statuette preserved to waist: red l)an(l 'culptured. and 
red on forehead; tlirce locks toward ears and four behind, with 
three on breast: here not separated as beliua', but indicate<l by 
furrows, as often in llgyfit : no modeling behind head; eyes long 
and contracted; narrow, {tuised mouth, and protruding chin: 
lower face much narrower than a[>[)ears in the nose very 

largo, especially at end. 

Xo. 30. Statuette preserved to l)elow the knees: red band 
sculptured; four locks in front and two behind ears; three on 
breast; head Hat behind, but four hat. saw-tooth, cross-hatclnsl 
locks are represente<l in low relief on >honlih'rs : eyes obli([Ue, 
long, but well open and convex: mouth drawn up in unison with 
the eyes ; arms at side, but scul[)turcd from elbows to armpits; 
enormous aquiline nose; male, as .shown by indication of r-ex 
under chiton and mantle, as often in this Collection. 

Xo. 40. Htatuette preserved to below the knees; red band 
sculptured, but extends only a short distance and then disa[(])cars 
beneath the hair, though the red is eontinued on the forehead to 
the ears; two locks in frotit, without parting, and two behind 
ears; three on breast; no further modeling of hair: eves narrow 
and oblique ; small mouth and narrow projecting chin ; iqjper line 
of chiton at throat indicated by red, as frequently ; much red (jn 
garments. 

Xo 37. Statuette preserved to waist ; sculptured band, no red 
apparent ; two locks indicated to ears, without parting, but no 
others ; three on breast ; eyes horizontal, long, narrow and pro- 

' This phraseology meaiis on each side hahituailv. 
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Longed iKiticealtly at (inter corners; slight r^inilc ou li[is ; face 
consideralily tvorn. 

Second class, witliout locks on Lrea.st : — 

Xo. 4d.'). Head and neck preserved : sculptured l iaiid, no red 
apjiarcnt ; I'onr lo(d<s t(.' and lieldnd ears, witliout parting : eyes hor- 
izontal. forward. Hat and nuieh prolonged at outer corner, as if in 
imitation (.if Kgyjitian; .sickly smile on lips; upper taee l)r()ad. 
lower face nari'ow ; ears very far liack. 

Xo. 4(!4. Head and neck preserved; short hand di-appearing 
under hair ; three lock- to ear- and two liehiud descend from the 
parting; eyes long and rather narrow, horizontal ; nose mutilated. 
This belong- to a class I'lf heaiH ditlerentl_\' shaped from the pre- 
ceding. long and narrow thri.nighont, with long nose, and gea- 
erally a serious expiH'Ssion. akin rather to the “Samian type." as 
that of .1 /'/m'( s (/kl//'c'eC'. I‘l. i.\. on the .Veropolis at Athens, The 
Cesnola (Adleetion contain- a nnmher, of thi- style. 

Xo. 4i'iik Head and neck preserved; hair not parted; red baud 
sculptured; throe locks to ears, bur no others senljitured; eyes 
long, forward. Hat and slightly ohliipie; ears very low. long and 
merely blocked out ; long nose and [lursed month, with protruding 
chin; general contour of fan > like .\o. 4(i4. Imr longer. 

Xo. 44. Statuette preserv(-d to knees; [ilaying on dnulile pipe: 
row of small pendent curls senl[iturcd round foreluaid ; five locks 
on head, without [lartiug: tace much worn, and injured by lire. 

Xo. 4.3d. Hea.d and neck only, with part of head liroken away: 
rather tine, soft workmanship, with consitlerable attention to 
detail and evidences of advancement : locks arranged (ptite like the 
Xaneratitc example on the wlnde, but red liand very short, and Icx’ks 
not cross-hatched, but carved into rectangles down back as well 
as on head ; many evidences that all the hair tvas [lainted red ; 
eyes more open and curve of ipiper lid pronounced: ears a little 
high, large and lltr back ; nose largo and strongly aeptiline : slight 
smile -within strong vertical lines at corners ; chin narrow' and 
somewhat retreating ; tvhole shape of face from the front, wdtli its 
breadth of brow' and continual narrow'ing to the chin, of the same 
tyjie as the Xaucratite, and the head of Plate I, Xo. .3. of Xai>/,-ratis. 
Part J. This contour is not shown in the Atlas. 

Xo. 10. Statue holding branch, preserved nearly to knees; row 
of short curls around brow, rising from it and curled at end ; hair 
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uot parted: two lock?- brou^’ht down vertically on each 'ide of 
the ti’iz Itefore reaching the ear: two others liehind these, with a 
mass not modeled, hnt cro.-^-hatched where seen from the ti-ont 
below ears : eyebrows seidptnred : eyes convex, forward and some- 
what obli(|ne : no.-'O broken at end: mouth pursed, chin advanced. 

Xo. n. Statue jireserved to knees: hair about brow brushed 
straight up: no parting: two ridges l>ehind front haii- and. as iu 
X’o. 10. not pas'iiig l)ehind ear: two others Ijack of these 
modeled, and similar modeling in front of mass falling to 
shoulders: eyes narrow, long, convex, slightly obli(pie : prominent 
nose and chin : mouth hoi'i/.ontal. with red. jatrsed lips: Egvpt- 
ising kilt with nrni. 

No. 4.)b. Head and neck prescrveil: small curls falling on 
hrow : behind this an upright Hat t.-enia. of tlie usual (Ireek tvpe. 
passing over the locks and back beliiud the ears: hair jiarted into 
locks, two short ones not reaching the ears, .seven others passing 
behind: these are worked with some care tit represent a conven- 
tionally uneven surface: eyes somewhat narrow, and mouth of 
better shape, with trace of smile: the whide workmanshi]i shows 
considerable advancement from the crude archaic. 

Xo. Head and nock preserved: short curls tiround brow: 
above these the round band to cars: luiir parted into four locks, 
with mass spread out behind: rottnd, short lace of advanced type, 
with oblirpie eyes and mouth. 

Xo. 4b:3. Head and part of neck ; short hair in front brushed 
straight up and dicdded into sections : two locks, descending from 
parting, end before reaching ears : three others modelled behind 
these : advanced type, though still archaic. 

Xo. :20:1. t^tatuette, much worn ; only red hand modeled. 

Xo. -34. Fine Egyptising head ; l)and alone modeled. 

As this style becomes conventionalized and the original tradi- 
tion is lost, it is sometimes ditttcult to decide whether the lirst 
furrow is a lock or the band. In the last numbers, where the hair 
is thrown up in front, it seems to take the place of the band. 
Another conventionalism is frequent where the front locks end 

before reaching the ears, showing that the original intention si^ 

clear in the Xaueratite head, and in some of the C\-priote num- 
bers, that these locks are to be carried back severally so as to fall 
upon the breast or join the mass behind — has been' quite lost in 
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transmission. This is also seen at Xaiicratis itself in the head 
cited above, Xaakrofi.^, Part I, PI. I, Xo. .1. 

The Xaucratite liead has short curls painted in black on the 
brow about the roots of the hair below the band; this eannot be 
certainly proved in the Cypriote series, but it is possible that the 
red on Nos. ."IS and 40 indicate this. Its ]ilastic reprc'^entation 
comes in our series in the more advanced })eriod. 

The extreme recession of the under lip, noticed above in the 
Xaucratite head, does not occur in any of the Cypriote series, but 
in early vase paintings it is not uncommon : and in the paintings 
of a mummy-case of the Metro[>olitan Museum, called by Maspero 
“ Casket of the Lady Taou Ib^r from Thebe.-, Persian Kpoch," it 
is strikingly exemplified. 

In the structure of the body, tlie clo-e-t Cy[iriote parallel 
to the Xaucratite statuette that I have observed is that of a 
small statuette. Xo. :21o, where tlio hair is arranged in locks, 
drawn down in all directions from the crown of the head, 
like some of the Kgyptian wigs, and not lower than the 
shoulders. Xo baud contined it, but it was jiainted black, 
and the eyes and brow also, togetlicr with two small dashes in 
front of the ear as if for locks. The body is naked to the kilt, 
which is of ([uasi I-]gy[)tian pattern, but its borders are painted 
with a sort of nneauder of red and black. -Vs witli the Xaucratite 
statuette, the body shows no bone structure, but is carefully 
rounded and slim-waisted. The breasts are rather prominent, 
and the nipples carved Avith great care, a- well as the navel. In 
these particulars, as in a slight indicatimi of the boundary of the 
soft part of the stomach, the (’ypriote statuette shows advance 
upon the Xaucratite. The small of tlie back, the vertical hollow 
of the back and the hand brought forward on the breast, e.xhibit a 
far greater attempt at truthfulness to nature in bodily form than is 
commonly found in Cypriote scidpture of the archaic period, 
Avhere eftbrt toward real modeling is usually confined to the head. 

In the study of the manifold art of ( yprus, it is generally by a 
comparison with foreign types, as in this series, that we may 
expect to trac-e the origins to their liome. 

Columbia College, 

March, 1898. 


A. C. Merkiam. 



A TAISLET IIRFEUKIAG TO DEES RAID To THE 
TEMTLE OF TIFF SEX AT SII'I’ARA. 
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Tliiti tablet is one of more than ordinarv interei^t. for it seems 
to relate to tlie substitution of an offering of a certain kind of 
merchandize for the single head of cattle due, and has a drawing 
of the animal (a humj)ed bull) on the back. The tablet is 1| in. 
high by I J in. long, and was acquired by the Rev. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward in Dabylonia. The following is a transcription of the cun- 
eiform text : — 
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1. Hamiet f D. ]\) gi-la-du inakkuru 

2. ina lib-bi e5t-en sa alpu su-iiu-u 

3. (D. P.) Itti- (D. P.) Samas-balatu a-na E-bar-ra 

4. it-ta-rlin-nu. 

•I. Arab TebAti, iiinu .samnn, sattu [sisserit ?] 

(3. (D. P.) Xabu-na’id, sar Pabtli (D. S.) 

Translation. 

1. 5 skins, exchange (value) 

2. for one humped ox 

3. Itti-Sanias-balatu to E-bara 

4. has given. 

5. Month Tebet. day Sth, year 16th. 

6. Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 

The word “ giladu,” which is ju'eceded by the determinative for 
skin or leather, is the Heb. the Arab. “ Makkuru ” means, 

literally, ‘'property," ‘‘goods." 

“ Ina lilil.ii esten sa alpu sunu " means, literally, “ in the midst of 
one which is a humped ox." “ ^Makkuru ina libbi ” is apparently an 
idiomatic expression meaning '• value for.” The word “Sunh,” 
“ hump,” occurs in the black obelisk, in the dual form : — “ gammalati 
sa sinula seri-sina,” ‘‘ She-camels whose backs were two humps” 
(Layard’s Iiiscription.<i. jil. 9.S, Epigraphs i and in.). 

E-bara ” also read " E-babara ”) was the name of the well-known 
temple of the Sun at Sippara (Abu-habbah). 

The date IGth year of Nabonidus ” is equivalent to the year 539 
B. C. The name of Babylon is written with the group “ Tin-tir-ki,” 
explained as subat balati." “ seat of life,” an old name of the 
Akkadian period. Theo. G. Pinches. 



A SEPULCHRAL TXS(’RIPT[CX FROM ATHEXS. 


On the 4th of hist Jiuiuarv a dealer in antinnities in ^Vthens 
brought me a fragment of Pontelie marble bearing a metrical se- 
pulchral inscription. He said that it \va.^ found near the Hagia 
Trias church, i. c., in the Ceramicus. The stone is smooth on the 
face and on the sides, rough on the hack, and broken otf in an 
irregular horizontal line on the to}) and bottom. The top fraeturo 
runs through the middle of the first line, leaving, however, a part 
of every letter, so that it is quite legible. Four letters in the 
other lines are slightly defaced, but not erased. The bottom frac- 
ture runs about .015 m. below the last lino of the inscription. 
The stone is, in general, .00 m. thick, .15 m. high. At the bot- 
tom the width is .246 m., at the top .242; the width is the width 
originally given by the stone-dre.sser. It will be noticed that it 
tapers toward the top. There are no traces of color. 1 bought 
the stone, after convincing myself of its undoubted genuineiie.ss. 
I gave it lately to the Xational Aluseum at Athens. 



aoTHTO^ETAI 

E TO ^ A 

P Eo H k I 

s I o T HA\NH/nHrrAp 
AElAAk PYTONEXO^A 
HA I h I A H i ^ KAA I 


E I ArO<pO I MENH ^ 



This copy of the inscription is made directly from the stone 
being traced through a paper impression and compared afterwards 
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with the original. In minnscnles, in later spelling, and arranged 
with regard to its metrical form, it is as follows ; 

Yli(TT?j^ T€ V (f)tXdTj)TO<; eraipa 

EvduWa (TTrfK.Tiv t)jvS' e iredpKe Td<pai 
(Tip JdioTr) p.vrjiir)V jdp del SaKpvrdv e^ouira 

■pXiKiai; Trj'i (X»}? kXui et diroi^OLpievp^ 

"J^CCUKSe of tidtltfxl (tiid ■iii'i'ct J l'i(li(lsliip, tjn/ i-ijiiijKI ninH Ellfhijlhl 
]iai: pliiccrJ f/ii.i sfone upon fh// f/rm'i ., Eioft' : toe ihp uu luoru she foi', i'i'i' 
chei'i.ihcs iCijJi tiiii'S (IS she Jiliio'ilts t'O' ih’l pt'i'i.shcd ilouj]i," 

The inscription prohahly l>elongs to the early part of the fourth 
century is. c. It has been compared carefully with many inscrip- 
ti(Jn^ of thetifrliaiid fourth centuries, public and })rivate,iu the Xa- 
tional iMuseum and elsewhere in Athens.' It lias been comjiared 
with all the aece.ssible late tilth century inscription-; tpioted by 
Kohler in hi.s artiele, I)ie utti-<ch<' (jridjsfe/ne des fi/uffni Juhr 
huitdciis ; " and in the forms of the letters and the arrange- 
ment of the whole it shows an advance nipon tho-;e inscriptions. 
The characters, in general, are iiost-Euelidean. f and A ajipear 
instead of A and L . H is no longer the splrdu^ c-per, but is 
7]^. n is in use. There is no sign for the .vp/Vd"s e.-yicr, as wo 
see from ETAIPA. All the letters of the }»ost-Knclidean alphaliet 
are exhibited except ?, | and ijr, which are not needed in this 
inscription. The forms for these letters in doenmeiits of the 
early fourth century are T. I and Y The arrangement is 
(TToixv^ov. O is used to denote o and the pseudo-diphthong ov. 

* A public document rccordin;' an act of the year B. c. tOS. (f'/.l. iv, p Ifiii, 
62’’) i- in character.' which cloiely re.'omhle tho-e of ihi' epitapli. Lolliiio, who first 
published that iiiscri[>tion in the AcMtoy’ IhSS, pp. 20ii-'i07, speaks ot 
the characters as post-Euclidean, and notes their appearance in thi.s document a- pe- 
culiar. Kirchhotf, in CIA, 1. c., sa3’5, rniin crehrc'trenfr ilia in’inte Innicae 

littei'dturae t/su facile potiiit fieri, ut etiion non ins^i jiopidi decrefo fajiictdae pro 
arbiirio ea uii occiperent. 

Mitth. Athcn., X. p. 3-30 ff. 

Compare HOPOS j KPENES. C/.l, IT, p. ol, 499*: KoHLkk; Miff/i. 
Athen., II, p. 183. See M kisterhaxs. Gram. <i. aft. Inxr/trlftcn. j! 3. i>. 

<For I .see CIA, ll, 3; for I, CIA, ii, 3; for Y, CIA, ii, 2 and o. These 
inscriptions are in the National iMuseum in Athens, and clo.sely resemble this epi- 
taph in lettering. Compare MEiarEiin.vxs, >/ 3, 4. 
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These tacts agree with an early date in the fourth century.^ It 
is true that the Ionic alphabet was used in Attic sepulchral 
inscriptions as early, at least, as the beginning of the Peloi'on- 
nesian war, and this epitaph might therefore be of the tifth cen- 
tury : yet, in the absence ot internal evidence to the centrary. 
iidiereut probability justitie-' its in a>-<igning it to the early part 
of the fourth century. 

The letters are well cut, being sharp and true in line, and, 
with a few exceptions, well shaped. Most ot them are one cm. 
in height. 0 0 Q are a little less than that. The slanting strokes 
of K do not reach to a level with the ends of the hasta. The 
outside strokes of M are at an angle with the vertical, and the 
u[iper and lower strokes of S are slanting. In N the angles are 
not on a level with the ends of tin- vertii-al strokes. 0 is rather 
clumsily made. 

So tar as the literary form of the inscription is concerned, we 
have a graceful and well-written epigram consisting of two ele- 
giac distichs. The diction is poetical and the rhythm musical. I 
have noted a few features of ver.sifieation, ehietly in the light of 
Professor Allen's article On Cjirel; Yer.-<ijiraliiiii in Jnscrlj)ti(tiis in 
Vol. IV of the Papers of the American School. Final a in 
Eu^i/Wa is long l.ty position before initial ar, no case of which is 
cited by Allen'': a in SaKpvrov is short before KpJ The elision of 
final e in TijvSe is exhibited graphically.'^ Final v in p.vr}p,-qv is as- 
similated by the infiuence of the following initial 7.® There is a 
case of weak hiatus in kXqUi aTro<f>dip,Sr)<; 'A7rocj)9ip,evr]<; closing 
the inscription and an elegiac distich will be noted by all wlio are 
familiar with sepulchral epigrams as illustrating a favorite use of 
either aTro(f)dip,evo<; or (j)6ip,evo<;. 

The name of the deceased, BtoV?;, is one which is found occa- 
sionally in inscriptions, but not frequently. It is given by E. 

Eeinach, Traitt- d' Kpigraphie grecque^ pp. 296, 261 ; Kobkrtjs, Grt^ek Epi- 
graphy, I, p. 104 

® Allen, as above, Papers, iv., pp. 79-99. 

’ Allen, p 81. 

® Allen, p 141. Compare Meistekhans, ^ 23. 

® Mf.isteruans, i 41. 

Allen, pp. 10.5-107 ; H.vdley-Ali,en, Greek Grammar ; 75 D. e. 
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Curtins as one of the rarer female names (Jdafus ex fichcdis 
rneis et clbinus otfb-is. It is found in two inscriptions, one pos- 
sibly, and the other certainly, from Smyrna. It occurs in at least 
nine inscriptions cited hy Koumanoudes.*^ In live instances the 
person thus named was from J leraclea, while the sixth came 
from Miletus, and the provenience of two is unknown. One 
only was from an Attie deme.’" To tlioe may he added at least 
one in the Corpus Jns'-r. Aff<carunid‘ provenience unknown, not 
cited by Koumanondes. The name also occurs, as it is well 
known, in the inscription discovered hy Dr. AValdstein in Eretria 
something over a year ago.'® A masculine name, Bioto?, some- 
times occurs. Dape'^* cites several instance.s, one from an Attic 
deme.™ In Koumanoudes it ajipears as the name of a Milesian.-' 
The name Ev6v\\a is found here, so far as I know, for the first 
time. I cannot discover it in I’ape, or in any of the indices. 
The masculine Evdu\Xo<; occurs in a Dcljihian inscription.^^ 

The monument before us is a private grave-stone of the more 
modest class erected hy a woman named Euthylla in honor of a 
young friend named Riote. That she was young we are justified 
in inferring from aTro^^tgew;?. The word eraipa is used 


CuuTiUxS, IfibO'iptioneff Afiicae (fuoiienit>, rx. 

CIO, II, 3143, 3227. 

Kovfiavo{>d7}s, ’ArriKijs ^7ri7pa<^ai e7rtri5^j3tot, 918. 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 
2077,2691, 2692. 

KovfiavoijdTjSj 2077. 

Kovfiavo^drjs, 2691, 2692. 

Kov/jxLvovdT}s , 918 : 'Bidrij \ KTija-iov | ''Orjf^ep \ yvi^. See also CuRTius, as cited in 
Note 11. 

CIA, II., 3553. 

'^[B]IOTH I [AJPI5TOTEAOY. See Professor Richardson’s report. Am. 
Jour, of Archcoology, Vol. vir., p. 246, and Dr. Waldstein in Xineteenih Century 
for 1891, p. 848. I copy the inscription from a paper impression which I made in 
Eretria on April 8. 1892. The stone is entire, hut corroded on the surface on the 
left side. 

Pape, Oriechuche Eigennamen, s. v. BIottos. 

“'Oij. Compare Note 16 above. ^ Kov/«itoi)57,s, 2078. 


Wescher and Foucart, Inscriptions recueillies d Delphes, 403, line 8. 
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here simply to designate an intimate trioiid and companion, in tlie 
same earlier and nobler sen^e in which it was used by Sappho : 

TctSe vvv eraipai^ 

Tal'i efiaicTL Teprrva KaXw aeiau) (F^r. 11) and 
Adro) Ka\ N(d/3a pd\a aev <f>iXai rjaav eralpai (F'r. -ll) 

These fragments are both from Atheiiaeus, who disiaisses tlie 
earlier and later meanings of the word.-^ Tlie word eTaZpo? is used 
in the same sense in the following sepulchral inscription : 

’Av0epi8o<: rdSe (jrjp.a • kvkXm arecfiavovaiv eralpoi 
pvr)pe(cov aptrtj^ ovpe/ca Kai (j>iXia^ 

' A v6(p if 

'HpoipiXi] 

In this case also we have a stone erected either by various friends 
of Anthemis or by Ilerophile, one of these ti-ieiids. similar 
instance is perhaps to be found in the inscrijition : 

Olvdvdr}. ’Apiarayopa ■' 

Several instances of stones erei-tetl by friends of the deeeasi'd are 
given by Kaibel.-'* 

I have characterized the stone as one of the nioi-e modest class. 
It may be interesting to iinpiire what its t’orm may have been. It 
was not a large stone, as we see from the dimensions of the frag- 
ment. It diminished in width slightly as it ro^e. It was sur- 
mounted. perhaps, by a gable-shaped top like a pediment, or by 
an anthemion painted or carved. This gable or antheniion would 
be connected by a moulding with the tablet below, dust under 
the monlding may have been the short inscription of possible 
three lines, giving lliote's name in the nominative, her father's 

^ Deipn. xiii., -j 71. Compare Mahakfy, .Sociftl Lite m Greece. Ctiiiji ix. 
p. 284. The fragments are given l)y Bekgk, Puetae Lyrici Gi-mci, under the num- 
bers 11 and 31, but he reads vdXws and ^raipat. I baveTollowed the common reading 
in these words, 

^'CIA, IT, p 114, >'o. 4!)18. Compare K.vibf.i.. i-i/)////-. Gr , No. 7.3; .Mitih 
Athen.j X, p. 363 (Kohler) ; Kovp.avoicSrjs, 2061. 

CIA, Iff p. 323, No. 4044. Very meagre details are given of this inscription. 

^^Epiffr. Gr., Nos, 488, 610 (from Komo). Possibly we have a similar case in 
484, the monument of Kitylos and Dermys. 
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name ill the ii'enitive, her eflniikon^ if she was a foreisfiier, her 
/h:iitofih>A, if she was an Athenian. Or some inscription like 
BtoTT? — ov, ■^^prjO'Te, x'^ipe may have been placed here. Immedi- 
ately below may have lieeii painted or carved in low relief some 
scene in which the friends Biote and Enthylla were irronped as 
they sometimes had been in life. The reserve of the period of 
art to which the stone helonn’s would yive us a simple ^'roiip. A'e 
might have Biote sitting', with Kiithylla standing' before her, 
clasping her hand, exhihiTing' the as a sign of the affection 

expressed in words in the epitaph. The epitaph would come 
lielow the iiicture or the relief If there were no work of the 
pencil or chisel, the epitaph would follow the first inscription with 
an interval which might he decorated with rosettes or left plaiu.^ 
It is fruitless, perhaps, to make any inijuiry as to who the per- 
sons were whose names ap[)Oar on this stone. But, atter observing 
the facts noted al>ove, I am temi)ted to make one or two sugges- 
tions. It is an extraordinary thing that the stone was erected by 
a friend, not lyv a niemher of the family of the deceased. From 
this fact, it would seem to he possible tliat the dead Biote was not 
an Athenian, and perhaps that she was from some rather distant 
region, living in .Vthens without her family. Wv have noted that 
the name is found chielly among foreigners. I'ossil)ly Biote was 
a slave, one superior in charms of person, mind and heart. The 
use of €jatpo<i till’ a tellow-^lave is as old as Homer. This stone 
is evidently one of the hunilder sort, though 'eying with any in the 
simplicity and r^weetness of its sentiment, and in the exquisite form 
of its expression. IVe have noted that the name Biote is found 
oftener from Ileraclea than from any other place, and it is well 
known that in the fifth and fourth centuries there were many 

Cumpiire t:xblet Xo. S.-jG in the Xational Mu<eum utAthenf, given in C7.-t, II.®, 
pp. 210-217, Xo. 2724 ; also Xo. SO, of an earlier period, given in CIA, IV.. p, 113, 
Xo. 477, k. See Stack elbero s Gr-jber der Hdlfnen, Plates III-VI ; Per- 
TAXOGLV, Orabiteixe der alien Griechen ; Baumeister, Denkmaler, I. s. v. 
Gruber (Julius), Fkiederichs-'Wolter.s, Bausieiped. gr. Plastik. pp. .320-328, -svith 
literature there cited. 

Odyesey, xiv. 407, 413 ; xv. 307. Somewhat reluctantly we may find it not to 
he imj) 0 .ssit)le that Biote was an eraipa in the later special sense of the w'ord, though 
the word as used in the ejjitaph has not that meaning. Wc must remember that this 
class of persons included Aspasia. 
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slaves in Athens, and that tlu-v eunie largely from foreign lands, 
including the various countries on the i’ontus.-® 

Perhaps I have written iiioiv fully of this >im}ile -.tone than its 
content will seem to warrant, hut it ha> interc'ted me greatly. 
Few inscriptions tell so mui-h in so little r'[iai'e. in so good a form. 
But apart from this, a}iart from the one new name Kiithylla that 
we meet here, ajiart from tlie <,'})igraphical. nieti’ical and "Tam- 
matical fact.-> illustrated, apart from the ^uggC'tion- as to recon- 
struction of the monument, and as to the peivoii.- who.'c names 
here appear, we are justified in lingering tor a few moments over 
this humble tribute to human grief and human lo\ e. For these 
are peculiar neither to us nor to am-ient Athens. Tlicse give us 
fellowshiii with all ages and with all men. Tlie little stone fell 
and was buried for centuries. The love tiiat created it li\i‘s on 
forever. 'H ci’yairt) ovSeTrore Tri'mei. 

IVlIU.IA.M (.'aKKV Pol.ANU. 

American School of Classical Studies. 

Athens. 2 June, 1892. 

^(rlL]!KKT, Or. Siuaisulhrih iin.i . I, p. It;:"!, wln.i cites ( 'tc.-icles m f|Uutcd liv 
Athenuein, vi., 27C. u. There wi-rc dOd.OOO slavis in .Alticu in n c. 409. Sec al.-n 
BuriisF.NSCiiui'/., nud Ei-iri rh i. Cliap. 4, and particularlv )>p. llS-119 Ol' 

couise, as several places bore tin- name cif Ilcraclea, it wnuld he uiit'air to assume that 
every 'H/jaxAeuris came Irmn Hcraclea on the Pontns. See Culleclinn t'f Oi'i'iL 
InscripttonH of i/if Ih-tlhh Mntnj,,'. Part r. p 149, Xo. 100 (Hick- s note. | 



PAPEliS OF THE AMEPICAX SOiroOL OF CLASSICAL 
STrj)IES AT ATIIEXS. 

SO^klE SC’LLI'TrRES FROM THE ARGIX'l-: JIFRAEIAI. 
[Plate? IX, X. XL] 


Tho^p Plate? are from ]ihoto:;-raiib< taken from the oasts by Dr. ('. II, Youna'. and 
the aeoouiit of them i' made up of e.xtraots from ■■ I’lrcai aiUni,', at Hn: Ifri’inon <>f 
Argn'i, ISHJ, hy C»vkl?;s W.vldmt.ix; Arnerioan ydiool of Cla—ioal Studies at 
Athens, Bulletin iii. Boston, Notv York and Chioafro, (linn A (.'o. London and 
Edinhurgh, Williams A Xoroate. ISni'; jip l-:2(k Platon I-VIII. 

T1il‘ circunisttinces r)f tin.' ilisoovory cf tlif iiiipiirtant ?cul].itures 
(111 the ^ite (if the Ileraeuiii in the ^prino- of lsi'i2 have been 
noticed in the JurK.VAi.. Vol. vii, jip. .51S-b2n, tmd in Mr. Prown- 
.soii's ptiper ill this nuniluT'. 

1. Ueah (.lE Hera (Plate IX). •' I ’ttriaii marble. Tlie betid was 
evidently placed between the shoulders, at riyht angles to the ehest. 
There is no trace in the neck of ti turn to the right or left, nor of 
a droop downwards or a tilting upward?. This tdjsolute straight- 
ness of position of the head, and hence of the loi.'ik of the eyes, 
gives to a statue a solemnity, simplicity and severity which in the 
archaic statues, with the imperfect and conventional modelling of 
the details, contriluites to the ini[ires?ion of hardness and lifele?s- 
ness characterizing these early works. In our work it could only 
give simplicity, dignity and solemnity. In the composition of the 
head itself there is a symmetry maintained in either half, a perfect 
balancing of either side. This severe dichotomy is accentuated in 
the peculiar treatment of the two curls above the central parting, 
a peculiarity to which I shall have to return. From this point 
downwards the two sides of the face are evenly balanced, without 
suggesting a purely mechanical reproduction, as in some of the 
archaic works. 
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“ In contradistinction to arehaistic w(trk the severity and regu- 
larity of treatment [in the liair] is not hard : but the regularity 
lends to the variety of tvavy lines a repose which gives to this 
style of treatment something of the grandiose a-; opposed to the 
pettv. Idle more this hair i' lookeil at from a distance, the more 
life and beauty of texture does it suggc't, while retaining a har- 
monv and regularity of general design, and adding restfulness to 
the suggestion of iiow and ripple in the movement of lines. I 
hardly know of any instance of (I reek art that can he compared 
with it, excepting the her-t types of (dreek lifth century work, as 
in what remains of the I’arthenon and the hair in the Caryatides 
of the Krechtheum — though these, more decorative works of 
scul]iture, are less highly tinished. 

■■ In tlu' same way the regularity which makes for hardiu'-s is 
counteracted in the detail modelling of the face. In the prutile 
view the alisolutely straight and continuous line from forehead to 
nose is varied in that the nose projects at a slightly ohtus,- angle 
and thus throws the lower iiart of the face forward. Ihit an ele- 
ment of softness is chietly added in the delicate modelling (always, 
liowever. remaining simple and broad in character) of tlie cheeks, 
chin, month and eyes. The modelling of the check, especially in 
the region about the mouth, nostrils and eye. is of a delicacy 
which, while adding to the general softness of the face, is not 
noticeable in itself, unless examined very closely and minutely, 
and docs not detract from the general breadth of character in the 
treatment of the head as a whole. The chin holds a haji^iv mean 
hetween the heavy and the weakly pointed; while the curve from 
the lower lip downwards to the point of the chin is one of |)eculiar 
delicacy. The mouth, with a full lower lij). is a verv characteristic 
feature of the head. The lips are clearly arched and still have 
nothing of the hardness of arching which the lips of the works 
immediately preceding the great period have, still less are they 
set in the so-called ‘ archaic smile.’ The hardness is chieflv in 
that the lips are not compressed, so as to close the mouth tirmlv, 
but arc slightly parted — a fact which no dould adds to the milder 
expressiyn of the whole countenance. The sculiitor has thus solved 
a difficult problem. . . . The whole treatment of the eve retains 
a severity which is free from lifelessuess and give a vividness which 
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is not tied to a purely indi%'idual expression or mood. ^loutli and 
eye together remind us of the advance in art attributed by the 
ancients to the painter Polygnotos. . . . 

In all its characteristics this head thus manifests that it is 
neither archaic, nor transitional, nor of the fourth century b. c., 
nor archaistic or belonging to later renaissance of earlier Greek 
type, but it is clearly the “work of an artist lirtng in the fifth 
century b. c. 

“ The next question is the particular divinity represented. I 
have until now called it Hera. But of course we must be aware 
that this attribution is not beyond all doubt. It might he main- 
tained that the head is that of Athene or even of Aphrodite. But 
I do not think this likely. It first appears to me to he a head of 
Hera because of the diadem or stephanos which is the character- 
istic badge of Hera. It is true that this is not the broad, orna- 
mented diadem which Hera has on the coins of Argos. She is 
not represented as a matron. But we must remember that Hera 
in the Judgment of Paris Ged with Aphrodite and Athene, and 
that, especially at Argos in the festival of the tepo? 7dgo? she is 
conceived of as the bride of Zeus, the marriage festival with whom 
is the central point in the festival. The place in which the head 
was found, would, furthermore, be an a priori reason for our at- 
tribution. While, finally, the severity of conception to which 
reference has already been made modifies the youthfulness in the 
direction not favorable to its interpretation as Aphrodite or even 
Athene. This \dew is still more confirmed when we compare the 
head with the best known types of Hera. . . . 

“ If now wo turn to the question to what artist and school this 
head belongs, the name of Polykleitos and the Polykleitan school 
at once necessarily suggest themselves. The date of the work and 
its provenience would, without any other indications, make us 
attribute it to the Argive school under the immediate influence 
of Polykleitos. For it is, to say the least, very improbable that 
in the fifth century such a statue of Hera would be made for the 
Heraion without coming under the direct influence of Polykleitos 
who established the ideal of this goddess in this very temple by 
what was one of the most famous works of art in antiquity. The 
severity and prevalence of symmetry in the head, of which I have 
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spoken, are characteristics which mark Polykleitan cliaracter ; 
while the comparative youthfulness and dignity, kept from over- 
powering grandeur by a certain grace, could not be expressed 
better than in the terms with which Quintilian (Inst. Orat. xii. 
lo. 7) criticises the art of Polykleitos. . . . 

“As to the question of how the statue stood, I was at first in- 
clined to believe that it must have stood alone on its base, probably 
immediately at the west end of the temple. The beautiful delicate 
finish of the surface made me doubt of its being a pedimcntal 
figure. But since the metope was found (Plate X) in which the 
surface is so well preserved, the careful finish and elaboration of 
the surtiice in this luecc of architectural sculjiture makes me con- 
sider it possible that this TIera stood in the ]i)ciliment under which 
it was found, and rei)rcsented the goddess standing immediately 
beside the central figure or figures in the st'cne of the departure 
of Agamemnon and the Homeric heroes for Troy. The dimen- 
sions would suit the pediments of a temple with the measurements 
of the Ileraioii. . . . 

2. ^Ietope from the seco\i> tk.mpi.e (T’latc X). “Fine-grained 
marble. . . . This fragment of a mct(.)pe, of which tlie surface is 
in excellent preservation, represents tlie torso of a nude warrior 
advancing to the left in violent charging attitude : the right arm, 
which is upraised, no doubt held some wcajion with which he was 
striking an opponent who lay at his feet, and whose hand is still 
to be seen pressing against the right side of his vict(jrious enemy. 
The work is in high relief, the head and legs are now missing, 
having been com[iletely undercut. The fat iaickground of the 
relief is vi>ible in our plate above his left shoulder. The action 
of this warrior is one Avhich occurs frequently on nutopes and 
friezes laqu’esenting the famous mythical battle scenes. . . . The 
vigorous action is expressed as fully in this work as in any of the 
instances quoted. But T know of no metop)es in which the detail 
work in the modelling of the surface is so careful and accurate. 
Xot only in the wonderful articulation of the whole torso and in 
the delicate modelling of the muscles covering the ribs, in which 
we have the ‘ dryness ’ reminding us of the school of vEgiua 
without any of the archaic ‘ hardness ; ’ but in such details as 
the indication of the gland (?) in the inguinal region, and the 
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careful modelling of tlie hand, in which the thumli, the nails ami 
the small wrinkles, are reproduced in an almost minute manner — 
in all this we have an instance of a new school of art. It seems to 
show a continuation of Peloponnesian tradition.', of the ihn'inr/f if 
Tu.sixniicis proxinid rendering of the human figure in transitional 
works : while, at the same time, there is a knowledge and power 
of accurate expression in the treatment of details, which together 
form a striking eomhination. . . . 

3. Head of A-MAZox (?) (Plate XI, Fig. 1). “ This head at first 

sight a 2 )pears so expressive of sentiment that we should hesitate 
to connect it with the other works which n _■ assign to the Poly- 
kleitan school of tlie fifth century. But upon closer examination 
we see that the sentiment wliich it manife'is i.s due rather to the 
attitude than to the signs of emotion in tin. lietul itself. There is 
no doulit that it formed part of ii high relief on the (our) right side, 
which is not fully visible in the pLite, being near to the back- 
ground; the hair is not elal;>orated, the ear not indicateil. From 
its dimensions, too, there can be no doubt that it formed part ot 
a metope. The head drooped to the shoulder and no doulft be- 
longed to a wounded warrior. The helmet is of a curious Phry- 
gian shape. It might [>ossibly belong to a Trojan warrior, a type 
which often a[iproaches the etfemiuate, but the head corresponds 
most to the rifles of Amazons which abound in (dreek art. If 
the head be that of an Amazon and if it 1)elongs to the metopc' 
of the temple, the Amazonomachia (and probably the Centaur- 
omachia) were re^ireseuted on the north and south side-. . . . 

4. Head wit][ Hel.aiet (Plate XI, Fig. 2). •• The eye- 

show traces of the ancient a[iplication of color. The dimensious 
are slightly larger than those of the previoU' head. Si .. too. the 
proportions of the face. The face is rounde!' and fuller. I do not 
venture to ascribe it to the metopes; though it certainly tornicd 
part of a work in high relief. . . . 

.5. Fragjiext of Si.ma (Plate XI, Fig. 3) •• The . . . distinc- 

tion between the works of the fifth and fourth ceiituric' e. c. is 
noticed when we compare the Sumi from Argos with that of the 
1 holos of Epidauros. The ornament upon the Argos Sinef con- 
sists of two volutes joining, out of the junctions of which rises an 
authemion in modified lotos pattern. The volutes eml on either 
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side in the lioney-suckle pattern, below which one smaller curved 
line sweeps inwards and ends in a smaller volute beside the an- 
themion. Each smaller volute is surmounted by a bird. One 
would be glad to see in these birds the cuckoo closely associated 
with the worship of the Argive Ilera ; but this I do not venture 
to decide. Compared with this, the Epidaurian sima is redundant 
and almost harocco." 



PAPEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHEXS. 

EXCAVATIOXS AT THE HER.EUM OF ARGOS. 
[Plate XIL] 


The so-called Ileranim of Arffos is situated at some distance 
from the site of ancient and modern Argos, just as. for example, 
the EEginetan temple of Athena was six or eight miles from the 
ancient city of ^Egina, and as the Phigaleans built their temple 
to Apollo still further a\vay from their town. Although the He- 
ra?um was an Argive temple during almost the whole time of 
Greek history, it doubtless belonged originally not to Argos btit 
to Myceiife. As Argos increased and Hyceme decreased in 
strength, the sanctuary became the common possession and charge 
of both cities. Finally, with the capture of IMyceme in 463 b. c.,i 
it fell into the hands of the Argives alone. The temple stood 
upon a southern spur of the low mountain Eubiea, which itself is 
a sort of foothill, sloping away toward the south, of the higher 
mountain Tretus, now Zara, one of the two elevations between 
which Hycena’ lies. The sacred way to IMyceme led around Zara, 
keeping well up on the mountainside. The distance according to 
Pausanias^ is fifteen stades.® By the present road it is considera- 
bly more, perhaps a walk of an hour and a half. The difierence 
is due to the fact that the route now lies through the idain along 
the foot of Zara, for the beds of the mountain torrents make the 
higher road impracticable. AVe noticed the ruins of an ancient 
bridge which had served to span one of these torrent-bed-, and in 
general the course of the road can lie well enough made out. 
Argos, on the other hand, lies across the plain fi’om the Herreum, 

‘ Diodorus, XI. 65. ^ Paus., ii. 17.1. ® Str.veo. vur i;.2. 

20 .-, 
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exactly tliree times as far away as INIyceiia? aeeortliiig to Herodo- 
tus,^ wlio makes the distance forty-five stades/ The ewdeiiee, 
therefore, of its location seems to show clearly the original con- 
nection of the temple with Mycenae, not with Argos. 

The ^ito ® is a double terrace, hounded on two sides by the 
streams Eleutlierium (to the northwest) and Asterioii (to the south- 
east). Pau-anias says that the former (the Eleutlierium) flows 
■Kara rrjv oSw, along or possibly across the way as one comes from 
Mveenae, and that it was used liy the priestesses for purposes of 
purificati -in. The second (the Astcrion) was. he says, according 
to legeml the tlither of Euheea, Prosymna, and Acnea : therefore 
the hill o[iposite the Ileneum was called Acnea, the region about 
the tern} lie Eubma, and that below the tem}>le Prosymna. To-day 
Pro.-ymna is made the name of a demarchy including several vil- 
lages to the soutliea-t of the Ileneum. Eubma. as 1 have said, 
seems to be the name of the whole mountain, and Aenea is easily 
recognizable in a hill to the ea.st across the Astcrion. Both the 
Eleutlierium and the Astcrion, streams that flow down from Eu- 
biea. were ipiite di'v during the whole time we were ivorkitig, but 
when Mr. Fox and I revisited the scene two weeks later we tbund 
that the Eleutlierium had been swollen to a torrent by rccimt 
rains. 

According to Thucydides,^ the temple of Ilcra at Argos was 
destroyc'l by fire in 423 B. c. This rvas the prehistoric Ileneum, 

■* Her.iIj., 1. 31. ^ Striibo » cstiinate eU.) is ten stadus. 

*’ It w.e 'll- "V'.ic-J iiK'ire than fifty years ago by Giaic-ral Gordon (cf. ^Iuue, Jour- 
nal of a T ' •! Ooreecf’, il. p, 177). Ilh tentative excavation- brought to light 

various sculptured fragments as tvcdl as terracotta and bronzes. In IS.jl the work 
was taken U]i and jiro-ecutcd with greater thuroughne-s by liui-iian and llangabe, 
who eonliii'''! th'snisidvc-j, however, to tlie site of the new temjile py, nifru). Its 
founlation- w-r's partially uncovered and several points with regard t'l the architec- 
tuiu and pl.in of the temple established ; on the other hand, the excavati'ons were re- 
warded by tlie discovery of many valuable works of art, head-, tor-os and smaller 
fragment^ Th'-e were deposited in Argos and have only recently begun to receive 
the -tudy will, h they deserve. (See Bursian's report in the Halleftmo, 18oI. II. p. 
xiri. -'1 . and Kaxgahe - AiiS'jrahunii beim Tempel der Hern xniceit Arnos : rough 
plan- of the -Ue are als'j to be found in Mure. loc. cif., Bcr-iax'.s Gnxirnphic von 
Gri<',-lir„/o„,l. Vol II, Taf, r. n. .3, and CcRTtcs’ Pelopoiiiiesns. f'id. It. Taf. xvif 
Wiien w.' lir-t vi-ited the site no trace was left of the work whieh our predecessors 
had done 

’ Tiiul’VD . IV. 133. 
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where according to later legend® the chiefs chose Agamemnon 
to be the leader of the Trojan Expedition and whose priestess was 
Cvdippe when, according to the story that Solon tells Crmsus,® 
her sons Cleohis and Biton drew her car from Argos to the temple 
and were rewarded by the best gift tlie goddess could give to men, 
that is, death. The later Herajum, which rose out of, but, accord- 
ing to Greek custom, alongside of the ashes of the burned temple, 
was built, as Pausanias says, by Eupolemus of Argos ; the cult- 
statue of gold and ivory was the work of Polyclitus. Here, there- 
fore, we are dealing vuth the best period in Greek art and archi- 
tecture. 

With the help of these references from Thucydides and Pausa- 
nias and from further tojjographical allusions in the latter's story, 
it had been }iossible long ago to determine the probable sites of 
both temples mentioned. It will he proper, therefore, at this 
point to describe the whole precinct more in detail before begin- 
ning an account of the work done. The upper terrace (A on the 
Pl.vx) on which evidently the older temple once stood, is a nearly 
level plateau more than fifty metres in length (east to west), and 
almost equally wide. On the south side, toward the plain, and in 
piart at the ends, it is bounded by a retaining-wall (V on the 
plan) of huge, irregularly shaped stones, such a wall as wo found 
nowhere else, and surely one of very great antiquity. Below 
this wall, at the ends of the plateau, the ground slopes gradually 
to the ravines or river-beds, which, as I have already said, enclose 
the whole site. Below the large side-wall there is a slight slope 
down to the new temple-terrace, 1’2 m. lower, a plateau (B on the 
PLAX) of about the same extent as the upper one. This terrace 
has no retaining-wall on the south side, toward the plain, but 
slopes away rather steeply in that direction. Toward the cast the 

® Dictys Cret., I, 16. ’ Herod., loc. cit, 

I can best refer here to the complicated system of rctainine:-walls made neces- 
sary by the hilly character of the site. All these are shown on the plan (tV. X. T. 
Z.) though we do not fully undeMand or attempt to explain the meaning and pur- 
pose of every wall. Excavation is necessary to determine the original slope of the 
hill at many points, and we were not able to undertake work of this kind. I should 
say that the line T T T on the plan indic.ites only approximately the position of a 
wall east of the old temple-terrace. An intervening knoll prevented us from 
taking exact observations with the instruments at hand. 
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descent is almost precipitous, and liigli retaining-walls were neces- 
sary. These walls are but a short distance from the temple, so 
that the space of the temenos before the east front was very lim- 
ited. Toward the west, on the other hand, there is a lar^e grad- 
uated incline down to a third plateau, considerably the largest of 
all, bounded on the west by the stream Eleutherium. (Included 
on the PLAX between CC and J). 

Perhaps it is pertinent to add a word on the natural beauty of 
the site, high up as it is on the mountain side, and on the view 
that it offers. Almo.st the entire plain of Argos, the mountains 
which surround it, and the bay of Xauplia to the south, are in- 
cluded. Historical associations which recall every period of (Ireek 
history lend an added charm to the scene. Tiryns and Argos, 
representing respectively prehistoric and classical times, the me- 
dia?val castle which crowns the Larisa or citadel of Argos, the 
walls and towers of ISiauplia, with the reminiscences which they 
contain of Venetian and Turkish supremacy, of the establishment 
of the republic under Kapodistrias, and, finally, of the monarchy 
under Otlio — all are distinctly visible. 

The first campaign at the Ileru'um may be said to have Iwgun 
February IS, 18!)2. On that day our expedition set out from 
Athens — Dr. 'W’aldstein, Mr. Fox, the architect and draughtsman 
of the party, and I, together with a Greek foreman who hud had 
two years of training with us at Eretria, and our cook and man 
of all work, Xicolaki. Fpon our arrival at Argos we called upon 
the two prominent men ot the town, the demarch and the physi- 
cian, to enlist their su[)port. In company ^\'ith them we drove 
over the plain to Chonika, a village thirty -five minutes from the 
temple, where the demarch assisted us in engaging the best hou>e 
to be found, the only one of more than a single ^tory. The next 
day, Sunday, we were joined by two more members of the School, 
Mes.srs. Xewhall and De Cou. The day was .sjient quietlv in re- 
ceiving callers and through them allowing the news of our coming 
and our mission to be sjiread about the village and the surround- 
ing country. IMonday morning rather more than sixty workmen 
presented themselves. By the time the next week began more 
than one hundred and ninety men were on our lists. 
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Work was begun simultaneously on all three plateaus which I 
have mentioned, and at two more points which seemed to promise 
well. I shall follow nearly the reverse order in description, though 
I will say at the beginning that far the greater part of our time 
and labor was devoted to the new temple. The site was so large 
and the amount of work to be done so great, that in one campaign 
we could only make a beginning. Dr. Waldstein's purpose, there- 
fore, was to concentrate our energies at the Polyclitan temple. 
During the first four weeks, that is, the time when Mr. Xewhall 
and Mr. De Cou were on the ground, we worked at four separate 
points with as many distinct gangs, each under the charge of a 
member of the school. Afterward, when Mr. Fox and I were left 
alone, we restricted ourselves altogether to the new temple. That 
therefore is now fully cleared. At other points which we explored 
ruins were discovered, as Dr. Waldstein puts it, without being in 
all cases fully uncovered. 

I speak first of the lowest plateau, the one to the west of the 
temple. "We began here by sinking two trial trenches, one in a 
direction ft’om east to west, the other diagonally across the plateau. 
The second of these trenches discovered nothing of importance. 
The first, however, toward the west side of the plateau, cr(JSsed 
the poros foundations of a substantial wall, measuring from .Oo 
m. to l.Oo m. in breadth.^ MA uncovered this in its whole length, 
a distance of 69.60 m. in an a[)j>roximately north and south direc- 
tion. The wall was in a ruinous state, interrupted at two points 
for some distance and altitgether battered and irregular. AVe had 
evidently found only the lowest part of the foundation. At the 
north end was discovered a small statue-base of Avhite limestone, 
made uj) of two members and resting upon a foundation of small 
stones. The base bore no inscription and no fragment of marble 
was found in the neighborhood. 

This wall proved to be parallel with the north and south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace, the two being 8.10 m. apart. It thus 
seemed prob.able that we had uncovered the remains of a long stoa 
such as frequently bordered a temple-precinct. Accordingly trial 
pits were sunk on a line midway between the two walls. IVe 

’’This wall is indicated on the maps of Bursian and Curtius already referred to 
(c/. supra), but no trace of it remained visible at the time when our work began. 
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found, as wc liad hoped, a series of bases at approximately regular 
intervals of about 3 in. These bases were made of the same poros 
stone, and were as much the worse for time and wear as the wall 
first laid hare. Thus the interpretation of the remains became 
certain. Ih idently here had been a stoa with a double row of 
columns and a rear wall like the .stoa of Eiimenes in Athens (CC 
on the plax). Ao part of the superstructure was found or any 
architectural fragment to give a clue to the style of the building : 
but turther excavation may shed light upon this point. The end 
wall of the stoa to the south, which, like that to the west, was also 
a retaining-wall, was very well preserved. The stonework here 
was remai'kahly fine, formeel ot well finished (piadraugiilar blocks, 
some measuring as much as 4 m. in length, and the whole set off 
by a projecting string-course, still more carefully wrought. There 
seemed no doulit, theretbre, that the structure belonged to a verv 
good period, that is, it may have been built at the same time as 
the later temple. A great many small objects were discovered 
during our W()rk here, as everywhere, ('lose h\’ the long wall was 
a long s[iear head, very much corroded but easily recognizable; 
also various trag'inents ot bronze, among' them a lone' which 
was perhaps a spit, and a very interesting little horse, having the 
same thin body and long legs as those on the so-called Itipylon 
vases; several valuable fragments of pottery — one, a part of a 
large vase, representing in relief two lions with the same features 
as on f'orinthian ware and in the same affronted iiosition, another 
very similar, except that in color it was brown on a yellow ground, 
in-^tead of in relief: further, a small terracotta head, several bronze 
mirrors, and one piece of black-figured pottery. In general I mav 
say hero that we found very little of the black-figured ware. At one 
point east of the temple several pieces came to light, hut elsewhere 
little ; and no single fi-agment of red-figured pottery was found. 
It was this of course that made everything we discovered so valu- 
able — tlie fact that all belonged to so early a time. 

At the upper, /. c., eastern, .side of this plateau was what seemed 
like a cistern of cross shape (J on the plan) nearly filled with ac- 
cumulated earth. In clearing this out we found onlv unimportant 
objects, several fragments of pebble mosaic, for example, and a 
]iieee of cornice in poros with several guttm. The cisterzi itself 
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was a deep subterranean basin cut in the solid rock and open 
only at the cross. It extends into the hillside, so has really but 
three arms, the two that are opposite each other being considera- 
bly shorter than the third, which is 4.50 m. in length, while one 
of the others is 2.60 m. and the second 3.20 m. long. All meas- 
ure 1.10 m. to 1.30 m. in width, and are high enough to admit 
of easy passage, the pavement sloping from each extremity to the 
cross where it drops abruptly to a dee23er basin. The roof is 
arched, and sides and roof are coated with cement. 

Another curious discovery was made close by, to the south (K 
on the plan). We had tliought that hero, along the same hillsidoj 
might be another similar cistern. Instead we came upon some- 
thing which may be described as the half of a huge shallow bowl, 
assuming that it is a vertical plane which divides the bowl into 
halves. This was hollou'ed out of a single stone, and at the lower 
side was a stone gutter to carry off water. An iron strigil was 
found in the immediate neighborhood. We felt safe, therefore, 
in interpreting the discovery as a bath or cleaning-place of some 
kind. 

Toward the northern side of this same plateau were the ruins 
of a small Byzantine church, 10.50 m. by 3.20 m. (L on the i»lan). 
Excavation here revealed very little. The walls were badly made 
of small irregular stones. A few 2 )ieces of S(|uared marble were 
found. It seemed likely that old materials had been used in 
building the church, but the site was not that of a Greek struc- 
ture. 

One of the most interesting [jarts of our work was at a point 
outside the tem})lo- 2 irecinct, on the further side of the Eleuthe- 
rium, and some distance below the stoa mentioned. Here we no- 
ticed a shaft .97 m. by .03 ni. sunk in the solid rock, but filled 
■with earth to within a short distance of the to^). One of the 
party suggested that this resembled very much the entrance to an 
Egyptian tomb-chamber. Wc dug with some difficulty to a de 2 )th 
of 4.40 m., finding on either side of the shaft shallow holes cut 
in the rock to make a means of ascent and descent. Beaching 
the bottom we found three avenues all cut in the solid rock, lead- 
ing, one toward the jffain and town of Argos, the second back 
toward the temple, the third at right angles to the direction of the 
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other two, or about southeast. The second and third soon led out 
of the rock back to the Eleutherium, a little below the present 
level of its bed. IVe did not follow the third in its further course : 
the second, however, not only crossed the stream but entered the 
rock on the eastern side, the side toward the temple.’" Through 
a distance, therefore, of 13.70 m. walls and roof of hewn stone 
were necessary. How much further the passage continues as a 
rock-cut tunnel we could not tell. The first mentioned avenue 
wc followed for a distance of 34.2-5 m., all the way through native 
rock. It was a fa.-cinating piece of work to the men engaged in 
it, as well as to ourselves. They wore utterly mystified, fancying 
that they were on the way toward finding some hidden treasure. 
They would ask us repeatedly rf Trpayga elvai eS<5 ; and we were 
by no mean.s sure what to tell them. Of course the passage was 
so dark that they were com]>elled to use artificial light, and they 
were overjoyed to find niches in tlie side walls at short intervals, 
which doubtless those who made the tunnel had hewn for just 
that purjiose.'’ In this way we were able to work with both day- 
and night-gangs, and to push forward very much furtlier in the 
time we had at our disposal. To clear the jiassage through its 
entire length may be a long task, for of course we can only conjec- 
ture how far it extends, and the work must be carried on under 
continually increasing disadvantages. It was probably connected 
with a system of irrigation for tlie plain — TroXvSt'yjnov "Apyoy. 
Argos is still TroXvScyjrcoi^ ; and the most notal^le. for Greece unu- 
sual, feature of the plain is the great number of windmills scat- 
tered all over it, used for pumping water into irrigating-canals. 
It r-eems doulitful whetlier or not this aqueduct was fed Ijy the 
Eleutherium. As has been .stated, it was found to cross its bed, 
but perhaps the stream's course may have surt’ered some change. 
The third arm was, in that case, probaldy designed to carry off the 
overflow. On the other hand, the passage may have been con- 
nected with a series of ci.sterns situated across the Eleutherium 
and a little further up. There were five of these, hewn out of a 
considerable clitf. Wc cleared one of the number, but found 
nothing whatever. In the aqueduct itself nothing was found. 

See CuKTius, loc. c'lt.. p. -399. 

Cy. the Samian tunnel of Polycrates, Mitth. Athen., ix, s. 177. 
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I come next to the uppermost terrace, on which, as Pausanias 
says distinctly, the old temple stood. His words are : "Eo-Tt 8e 
vrrep rbv vaov tovtov tov TTpoTepov vaoZ 6ep,e\id re Kal el Bt] ri aXXo 
aTTcXiVero r; XYe first dug a broad trench running from the 

eastern end of the terrace in a direction due west. XVe did not 
go very far or very dee]3 before discoveries began. On the first 
day squared fragments of poros stone appeared, and on the sec- 
ond, at a distance of 8 m. inside the east terrace-wall and .60 m. 
below the surface, we came upon a hard layer of black earth, as- 
suring us that we were on the site of the burned temple. Xot 
only that, but various pieces of charred wood were found, and 
flat bricks showing plainly the action of fire. Digging farther on 
we found that this layer of black earth continued. It made, in 
fact, what we came to call a “ platform,’’ with a nearly uniform 
width of rather less than 4 m. and a length of 33 m., i. e., reach- 
ing nearly to the western end of the terrace. This peculiar layer 
was from one to two inches in thickness, and itself rested upon 
a layer of dark red soil. X'irgin soil on either side of the plat- 
form lay only about a foot below its level. At various points 
fragments of metal and pottery were found; the metal, iron or 
bronze, always too much melted and corroded to he valuable, the 
pottery for the most part entirely plain, though some of it showed 
very archaic ^Mycenaean patterns. One find was of two very large 
pots, one within the other. A second, near the western end of 
the terrace, revealed a perfect pocket fi-om which we gathered 
three basketfuls of fragments, in the main pieces of thick, heavy, 
unpainted pottery, also some fragments of a lighter ware, and bits 
of iron melted by fire, plates and rods of bronze, glass beads, 
smaller beads of bone, and, last of all, a very curious bronze goat. 
The whole was probably a mass of debris which had fallen at the 
time of the burning of the temple, or had been thrown aside as 
rubbish. Beyond the west end of the platform and a foot below 
its level was a pavement of irregular jiolygonal slabs, such a pave- 
ment as might naturally have surrounded a temple. 

We next started a cross-trench, running from the south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace back to the hill at its rear. To the north 


n Paus., II, 17.7. 
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of the main trench virgin soil Avas reached at a very slight depth, 
and no discovery was made ; to the south Ave crossed a second 
“ platform ” of black eartli measuring almost exactly the same in 
Avidth as the first, and running parallel Avith it at a distance of 
seA'en metros. Virgin soilAvas found l)etAveen the tAvo at the same 
slight depth as before. Lastly, on the south side of this platform 
and extending to the terrace-Avall, a distance of 9.30 m. Avas a 
polygonal paA'ement of the same type as AAais found at the Avest 
end. Here the Avork rested. The excavations arc yet too incom- 
plete to shoAv all that is desired, hut they Iuia'c, at lea^t, made 
out very nearly the precise location of the old temple : that is, 
Ave can explain these “ platforms ” of black earth in no other 
Avay than by supposing that they mark the linos of the temple’s 
side AA’alls. Possibly the red layer beneath is AA’hat is left of the 
brick AA'alls of the structure. Dr. Dorpfebl explains in this Avax' 
a large deposit of the same sort found along the Avails of the 
Heneum at Olympia. That tejiiple, as the oldest knoAA-n. makes 
the best standard of com 2 '»arison Avith ours at Argos, botli belong- 
ing to a time AA'hen AA'alls AA'ere built of sun-dried brick, A\hile 
columns and su^Dorstructure Avcre of avooiI. 

Interesting remains AA'ere discoA'crod on the slope Avest of the 
old temple. A trial trench has revealed at a slight depth a smooth 
leA’el pavement of concrete (M on the pi.ax). This iiavement proved 
to coA'er a rectangular area 13.20 m. by 4.43 m., the direction of 
its length being aiiproximately north and south, that is, along the 
slope. A slight ridge border’s the loAver long side. On the opjro- 
site side and at both ends the area is enclosed by AA'alls of the 
same concrete as the jravement. The end AA’alls slo^ie Avith the 
incline of the hill. AA'hieh seems to shoAV that they Avere onl\' re- 
taining-Avalls and never rose high enough to carry a rocrf. ToAvard 
its southern end the ^laA'ement Avas jrierced by a round hole .20 m. 
in diameter, AA'hile close to the AA-all at the opjiosite end tAvo large 
flat bricks AA’ere found lying together on the paA'emerit. The Avhole 
structure, if it may be called by that name, perhaps served as a 
reservoir or lavatory. It may be added that during the Avork here 
Ave found several flat bricks AA'hieh bore (*i one face the impress 
of a thumb and four fingers. The brick had eA-idently been car- 
ried AA'hile still soft on the upturned hand of a workman. 
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I come at length to the new temple and its immediate surround- 
ings. Its location was known to us approximately, and we were 
fortunate in finding upon the very first day the broad courses of 
the outer foundation. Work was begun at the eastern end, and 
at the same time a broad trench was carried up the southern slope 
toward the temple. I need not describe in detail the progress of 
this part of the work, which, as I have noted, was by far the 
largest and most important part. We followed the foundation- 
walls along and uncovered them completely, working with sepa- 
rate gangs from both ends of the temple. The earth, fortunately, 
was easily disposed of. It had only to be carried to the slopes of 
the two ravines which bound the site and to be thrown over. All 
around the stcrcobate excejit on the north side, where bed-rock 
lay close to the surface, we dug down to a uniform depth of four 
courses, that is we cut down the entire top of the plateau to 
this level, so leaving the temple substructure free and clear. 
Inside the temple we dug everywhere to bed-rock, bringing to 
view whatever remained of interior foundations. In spite, there- 
fore, of the fact that no part of tlie superstructure is preserved — 
even the stylobate and steps being gone — the visitor gains a very 
good idea at a glance of the general plan and outline of the tem- 
ple. "Wliat remains is only the broad outer foundation on which 
steps and columns rested, and the foundations for the cella walls 
and for the interior columns. The material used throughout 
is a coarse-grained poros stone, in blocks whose dimensions are 
uniformly 1.20 m. X .60 m. X .35 m. The stylobate was doubt- 
less poros of a tair sort, as are the column-drums and architectural 
fragments found. Hut no single stone came to light which could 
with certainty be ascribed to the stylobate, although Iragnients of 
various kinds were strewn confusedly' over the whole area of the 
temple, "^l^e looked in vain for the tamiliar square dowel-hole 
which should mark those blocks on which columns had once 
stood. 

The outer foundation, winch is preserved through the entire 
circuit and marks the dimenaons of the temple over all, so to 
spieak, measured 39.60 m. in length on the sides and 19.94 m. at 
the ends. It is from 3.50 m. to 3.60 m. in breadth, and is built 
most carefully' witii regular alternation of headers and stretchers. 
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This substantial foundation, furthermore, goes down to a very 
considerable depth. At the northern side, where bed-rock lies 
just below the surface, it consists of but one or two courses. At 
the western end, however, where the underhung rock slopes with 
the incline of the hill, it increases from two to eight courses, while 
at the eastern end we sunk a shaft deep enough to show ten 
courses (3.50 m.), without yet reaching the lowest. 

Contiguous to the eastern end of the foundation, just at the 
middle, was a platform almost exactly 4 m. scpiare, perhaps 
making part of an approach to the temple, like that to the temple 
of ^-Esculapius at Epidaurus. A single srpiare stone found close 
by. with parallel cuttings on its face as though for a ramp, tended 
to support the latter theory. 

To consider now the plan of the temple : the stereohate meas- 
ures. as already stated, 39.00 m. by 19.94 m. Further, from a 
capital which was unearthed, we found the diameter of the col- 
umns at the neck to he 1.02 m. It is Ciuite evident from the 
width of the outer foundation (3.60), that this supjjorted not only 
ste)is hut a range of columns, that is, the temple was peripteral; 
and second, a peripteros, of so small dimensions was surely hexa- 
style. Probably, then, there were twelve columns on the flanks. 
Assuming the most usual ratio of upper to lower diameter, these 
columns would have measured on the stylobate 1.31 m. ..Assum- 
ing further that the line of the first ste)) is .20 m. inside the outer 
edge of the stereohate, and that the steps were each .50 m. in 
breadth, the stylobate would measure 37.20 m. by 17.54 m. 
With intercolumniations, then, proportional to the column-diam- 
eters, there would be exactly room for twelve columns on the long 
side.''* 

Of course much is assumed in such a calculation as I have made ; but, it seems 
to me, reasonably. Even, however, if we assume the smallest possible dimensions 
for the stylobate and so the greatest possible ratio of length to width, there could still 
be no more than twelve columns on the long side. The proof of my point, there- 
fore, does not depend upon the precise accuracy of the figures employed. On the 
other hand, the fact that by employing figures which most naturally suggest them- 
selves, so exact a result is secured (the discrepancy is only a few centimetres), serves 
to strengthen the demonstration. Of course it is well known that the ratio of length 
to width in Greek temples decreased from earlier to later times. Thus in the He- 
rieum it is less than in the Parthenon or “ Theseum.” 
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The interior arrangement of the structure seems to have been 
the one common to peripteral temples, that is vith cella, pronaos, 
and opisthodomos. But the incomplete remains which we found 
of foundation-walls do not make the entire plan clear. As the 
map shows, we could definitely locate only the side-walls enclosing 
the temple proper, the end wall to the east, and the wall dividing 
pronaos from cella. Therefore we could determine nothing with 
absolute certainty except the dimensions of the pronaos. These 
are: width (1.7'J ;n., depth 4.G m. The width of the colonnade 
before the pronaos was from three to tour metres : on the long 
sides it is 1.20 less. The cella is of course the same in width 
from wall to wall as the pronaos, hut in efl'ect was made much 
narrower by two ranges of interior columns. These ran in the 
direction of the cella’s length, thus dividing it into a nave 3.75 m. 
wide and two very narrow aisles. The length of the cella is un- 
certain. Xo sure trace was discovered of its rear wall, i. e., the 
wall separating it from the opisthodomos, nor of the western end- 
wall of the temple. A few indications are to he found, however. 
First, the western end of the north side-wall seems definitely fixed. 
For a considerable distance where no single >tone is left the course 
of this wall is marked Iw the cutting made in the bed-rock to re- 
ceive it. This cutting stops at a })oint 5. Id m. distant from the 
outer foundation on the west. There are no further traces to 
prove surely that here was a cross-wall, but such must have been 
the case if, as seems certain, the side-wall did end at this point. 
The colonnade at the western end of the temple would then have 
been 2.20 m. wider than that at the east, a dilference which is 
strange but not impossible. Further, as to the rear wall of the 
cella proper, its location seems to he fi.xed with probability by 
the arrangement ot interior columns in the cella itself. 5Ve 
found bases for four of these on the north side, and five or possi- 
bly six on the south side. The third pair, reckoning from the 
east, lie exactly in the centre-line of the temple : and further, the 
last one in the southern line is not only .30 m. too near its neigh- 
bor, but is ditfereiit from the rest in construction. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that there were only five on each side, and that 
the cella consequently is symmetrical with respect to the centre- 
line mentioned. Its length, then, is twice the distance Ifom the 
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eastern end to the centre, that is, 11.60 m. What I have called 
the sixth base was probably a part of the wall dividing cella from 
rear chamber. It corresponds exactly in breadth and is very 
nearly symmetrical in position with the wall between pronaos and 
cella. Ample room is thus left for a rear chamber, though it 
would be, as is often the ease, shallower than the pronaos. 

The cella structure thus probably had the form of a double 
temple in antis. This type is far more common than the amphi- 
prostyle type ; besides the latter would not mriuire a continuous 
foundation for an end-wall, such as we for.nd to exist, but would 
more probably be provided for by single detached piers. 

It will be seen from the various dimensions which have been 
given that the temple was by no means a large one, smaller in 
fact than one might ex^tect so famons a foundation as the Ileranim 
of Argos to be. It is, nevertheless, large in comparison Avith 
most temples of Greece proper, if the chief buildings at Athens 
and Olympia are excepted. For example, it is more than five 
metres longer on the stylobate than the Ileranim. 

It is impossilile to do more in the way of reconstruction Avith 
what AA’e found than to determine the ground-plan. I have already 
alluded to the discoA-ery of one capital of a column. This is of 
the Doric order, Avith twenty channels. The curve of the 
echinus is extremely graceful, the A’crtical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of section being respectiA'ely .16!l m. and .124 m. De>ides 
this capital only tAA'o column-drums Acere f )und. 

Enough has been said to shoAV AA'hat the history of the temple 
must haAm been in the Middle Ages. A more thorough and sa's- 
tematic plundering than it suffered could not be imagined. Xot 
only AA'as CAmrything alioA’e ground taken, but tlie \-ery fuindatious 
were carried aAvay. It may aa'cII be that avc did not find the up- 
permost course of the stereobate at all; indeed the sterenbate as 
we did find it was two courses loA\-er at the Avc&tern than at the 
eastern end. The cella-AA'alls aa’ci’c left tar below the level of the 
outer substructure ; and one of the interior column-bases had been 
taken in toto. To show the completeness of the Avork of devasta- 
tion it may be noted that the capital before mentioned AA'as found 
resting upon the cella wall beloAv the stereobate. So at all depths 
inside the temple Avere found remains Avhich far antedated the 
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structure itself. This unfortunate destruction is due to the fact 
that in all ages the plain of Argos has been well populated. "We 
feel confident that the walls of Xauplia contain very much that 
we did not find at the IleriTeum. In a church at Merbakar, a 
village half way to Xaujdia, we recognized stones from the Ilerte- 
um ; and at Aniphi, also on the road to Xauplia, a column-drum 
Irom the temple which had been cut through so as to make a hol- 
low cylinder served a.-^ a curb for the village-well. 

The rough stones of the stercobate bear a series of masons’ 
marks, which are here reproduced in facsimile. Most of them 
were on the inner face of the broad foundarion which supported 



columns and steps, only two on the bases of interior ecilumns. 
They were not chiselled on the stone, but painted in red. The 
color was at first very bright, but faded gradually with continued 
exi^osure to the air. The letters, which were for the nio.st part 
roughly traced, varied in height between .11 and .27 ni.. in 
breadth between .13 and .3-3 m. 

The natural presumption that these markings belong to the 
time of the erection of the temple is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the letters themselves. The basis for Kirchoif’s division 
of Argive inscriptions into three periods is found in the varying 
forms of sigma, a letter which unfortunately is not inclurled in 


Qriech. Alphnhet^ p. 97. 
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our number. But tlie concurrence of the forms A and 0 for 
alpha and omicron is enough to show that these characters belong 
to Kirchotf’s third i>eriod (•' >jm mid mir-h ” 457 B. C.) : further, 
the upright form for mi (which Kirchotf does not recognize as 
Argive points to a time when the Ionic alphabet was at least 
known to the Argives : that is, toward or about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. (See also on 4 inf.) This is exactly the 
time to which, on other grounds, the building of the temple may 
be assigned. 

The following details seem ^vorthv of note (see drawing) ; 

1. There are two appearances of tliis form. In the third period 
it i> u^ed as o m I. G. A. o5. of), 37, 38, 39, 40 : as co in .35, 36, 
37, 38. 40, as 6 35, 40, (both doubted by Kirchhoti‘,43'‘,44, 45). The 
last three are later inseriptions. It is probable that the letter 
rejuvsented hei'e is d, though it may be co, or less proljably, on 
account of the appearance of the later form o. 

2. This, the Argive form for the rough breathing, is five times 
rejieated in tbrnis that vary but slightly. 

•3. 'I'he irregular shape seems due only to carelessness and the 
roughness of the stone. 

4. The Y of the Eastern al})habet. The forms X -f for X and 
I'H. I for I in Argive inscriptions, made the e.xistence of the form 
V (for Y) in the highest degree probable, but it is here discovered 
for the first time. This form and that of 2 must belong to a i)e- 
riod before the Ionic alphabet had become established in Argolis. 

5. The letters are of cour-e inverted. Both are regular forms 
* for the period. 

7. The sloping P is no douht ilue to carelessness. It is not a 
recognized form of the letter. 

I can find no forms with which to compare 9, 10, and 11, and 
shall not attem}it conjectural ex']>lanations. 

It would be a long task to enumerate all the objects, large and 
small, that were unearthed in the temple or near it. First, of 
course, the now celebrated head of Hera.'® This was found on 
the morning of Feb. 21, lying about a foot and a half below 

18 Taf. I, 

18 1 mention here the sculptured works discovered only for the sake of complete- 
ness. They have been fully discussed by Dr. VValdstein, 
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ground, at a point just west of the outer foundation (Q on the 
Plan). Two smaller heads, quite similar in tex'hnie, were found 
not far away. Subsequently, a youthful male torso was discovered 
at the greatest depth we reached inside the temple (R on the 
Plan), — this fact again showing how complete the work ot plun- 
der and destruction had been. This torso is almost in the round, 
but is joined at the back to a rclicf-suriace, that is almost surely 
to a metope. The marble is wonderfully well preserved; it had 
lain in a bed of sand and had ktqU its original polish, like the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. The workmanship seemed to Professor 
Brunn, from the photographs Avhich I showed him, hner even 
than that of the Hera head. This discovery was made during the 
last days of our work, and, as may be imagined from its strange 
site, Avas altogether unexpected. Earlier than this aa'o had found 
another torso of about the same size, but female, i>resumably of 
an Amazon. Besides these larger objects, a great quantity of 
sculptured fragments Avas discoA’ered, arms and legs, drapery, 
and so on, together Avith pieces of Avhat had probably been the 
sculptured cyma of the cornice, bearing a series oi palmettes, 
between et’orv two of Avhich Avere varied scrolls. On these scrolls 
Avas perched, in every intervening sj>ace, a bird, jierhaps a cuckoo 
as symbol of the goddess. Lastly, a great number of smaller ob- 
jects of all descrijitions came to light, some at a slight depth, oth- 
ers far beloAV and inside the tem[ile foundations. These include 
fragments of archaic pottery, terracotta heads, figures, and masks, 
pins and clasps of bronze, a bronze cock, seA'eral scarabs, one of 
them threaded, so to s[)eak, on a bronze pin, jiieces ot gold leat, 
a spiral ornament of gold, stone, bone, and ivory seals, beads of 
A’arious kinds, and so on. 

On the slope betAA'eeii the old and neA\' temples, aa'C uncoA’ered a 
stoa-like structure of white limestone (C on the Plan). Its direc- 
tion is parallel to that of the temple and it is rather more than 
tAvice as long, so far as a[q)ears from the present excaA’ations. Its 
course Autries considerably from a straight line at many points 
and it bears all the marks of belonging to a late period ot build- 
ing. Only the steps are preserA'ed for a considerable portion of 
its length, and Ave could not prove the existence of a stylobate on 
Avhich columns had stood. We did find tragments ot columns. 
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v^■hich might have belonged to the stoa, and a well preserved 
aiigl e-triglyph of cyresponding dimensions; also, what may have 
been a piece of the cornice, with finely worked ornament of mse- 
ander-pattern in relief. At a point nearly opposite the eastern 
end of the temple, the front line of the stoa projects very consid- 
erably toward the south, thus forming a main central portion with 
probably two receding wings ; though toward the east we could 
not follow the excavation far enough to establish this detail. The 
main portion was cleared back to the rear wall, which makes a re- 
taiiiing-wall against the slope altove, and is built of unhewn 
stones, rather carelessly laid. The whole space was completelj* 
tilled with bases of statues and steles of all forms and dimensions. 
Some must have borne tigures or groups of considerable size; all 
were i)acked together with no attempt at order or arrangement. 
Still more stood before the st<.)a, in the area between the central 
hall and the wings. We were surjirised to find nothing more 
than the bases themselves, no trace of a statue and no sinirle frag- 
ment ot an inscription. The marble had of course been burned 
for lime during the .Middle Ages. We did tind in on a stone 
jirojecting before the step next to the ujipermost, a relief repre- 
senting two doves lacing each other. It was not work of the best 
period, and, as has been sai<l, the stoa seemed on all accounts 
late. Moreover, one ot these cross-walls dividing this middle 
space passed directly over a statue-base, this fact jiointing to a 
still later rec(mstruction. At the west end of the stone was a 
curved line ot toundation, the special meaning ot which we could 
not determine. 

Several minor discoveries may l)e briefly reviewed. An irreg- 
ularly shaped pavement, made up of large square stones and restino- 
upon a rough toundation of rublde and earth, is situated near the 
northeastern corner of the tem[de-stereobate, and is nearlv of the 
same level. It may be explained conjeeturally in a variety of 

Xn interesting trial-shaft was sunk in the hillside, about one 
hundred feet east of the temple (X on the Flax). We dug down 
here exactly eight metres, finding. at this depth a srpiared stone. 
This only shows more forcibly what was proved hv our work else- 
where, that IS, that further discoveries may be expected on all the 
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■slopes about the tem|)le, where not improbably sculptured frag- 
ments which have fallen down from above may lie buried. 

On the south slope we discovered a broad flight of steps (I on 
dhe Plan), leading up to the temple, doubtless making part of a 
kind of propyhna. We did not reach the end of them in either 
direction, though we uncovered them through a length of 17 m. 
There must have been, therefore, an imposing approach from this 
direction. The steps measure .27 m. and .45 m. in rise and 
tread respectively ; they are of limestone and in a fairly good state 
of presers'ation. 

A trial trench further to the west along the southern slope 
crossed, at a depth of about 1 m., a well built wall 1.75 m. wide 
•(X on the Plan). Lack of time prevented us from following up 
this suggestive discovery. We did prove by means of a second 
trench 6 m. to the eastward, that the wall did not extend so far 
in that direction. 

It only remains to describe the work west of the temple, which 
was attended with results of especial importance. . AV e had begun 
here with a deep cutting on the slope some distance below the 
temple, which was tinally carried (piite up to the foundation- 
walls, all the way keeping down to bed-rock, which lay sometimes 
5 m. or more below the level of the original surface. Another 
cutting, further down the hill (11 on the Plan), brought to light 
remains which cannot yet be fully interpreted. AVe discovered 
the foundations of a rear wall, two cross-walls and a possible front 
line of columns. The rear wall, which, it should be noted, lies 
9 m. below the temple-stereobate, is 1.10 m. broad and well built 
of quadrangular blocks. Its length is uncertain, for it extends to 
the north beyond the limits of our cutting. A rectangular wall, 
which rises to a height of nearly 5 in., is situated 2.70 m. back 
(east) of the wall just mentioned. One of the cross-walls belongs 
to a good period of building : the second suggested Byzantine 
construction. On the front wall one column was preserved, 
standing simply on a small square base. Three other liases of the 
same kind were found at approximately equal distances, though 
the whole line is covered now by an apparently later wall, broken 
by trvo doors of unecpial widthk The single room which these 
three walls enclose is 5.25 m. in width by 4.20 m. in depth. A 
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stele-l)ase 2.55 m. long continues the line of the first mentionerl 
cross-wall toward the west. 

The next higher cutting, that just below the temple (P on the 
Plax), yielded no architectural remains, but from here came by 
far the larger part of our immense collection of terracotta fig- 
urines and smaller objects. At a depth of eight to ten feet we 
came upon a layer of black earth, the /j.avpo it came to be 

called by ourselves as well as by the men, a layer of varying 
thickness, sloping with the slope of tlie rock below. Here, in 
successive pockets, we kept finding through three weeks great 
quantities of female heads and figures in terrac otta. These were 
of all possible descriptions and sizes, many of the an-haic bird- 
faced order, some retaining traces of color, and all exhibiting the 
most varied styles of dress and adornment. They had l>een with- 
out doubt votive otferings to the godde.ss. The whole collection 
is perhaps the most interesting and valuable of the kind iu exist- 
ence, except, it may be, that at Syracuse, where we fi.unid almost 
every one of oirr patterns duplicated. Besides these terracottas, 
masses of pottery fragments were found, all archaic, quantities of 
iron and bone rings, relief-plaques of terracotta and ivory, show- 
ing the earliest technic, seals, scarabs, beads, small sculptured fig- 
ures of animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. Min- 
gled with the mass were found also teeth and bones of animals. 
This fact served to prove what had already seemed evident, viz., 
that we had come upon the refuse which ha<l gathered about old al- 
tars, not altars which had stood here, for the slope seemed to have 
been filled in after the foundations for the new temple had been fin- 
ished with whatever chanced to be at hand. This was proven bv 
its whole stratification, as well as by the especial fact that we found 
broken fragments of worked stone in great (piantities making a 
foundation for the upper strata. These stones had evidently been 
employed in older structures, and were, strange to say, of a kind 
found nowhere else on the site. It seemed, therefore, that we 
could confidently ascribe all objects which our mine yielded to a 
time considerably earlier than the building of the new temple, 
since at that time those once consecrated otferings were servicea- 
ble only as so much rubbish to be used for filling. 

Two more i»oints in conclusion. 4Ve found in the mass of 
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stone described what seemed like bisected drums of columns 
which were possibly from the older temple. They showed on one 
face a peculiarly worked pair of holes, designed to hold the rope 
by which the stone was to be lifted and put into position. It was 
a device which we had never seen before, though eve noted it 
later at Girgenti. Mr. Penrose told us that it was found oidy in 
the oldest temples of Sicily. 

In the same stone-heap we found something which we liked to 
interpret as a primitive image symbolic of divinity, or /SpeVo?. 
It is an octagonal shaft, having a v'ery slightly projecting base, 
narrowing toward the top and broken otf at a height of about 
two and a half feet. Several facts suggested its interpretation 
as a ^p€Ta<i. First, the difficulty of explaining in any other 
way so strange an object; second, the place where it was found, 
anud fragments from the <ddor temple and the most primitive 
works of art ; further, the fact that it was made of a very 
soft stone which could easily be cut with a knife, and that the 
working is so directly in imitation of the technic of wooil-earv- 
ing; lastly, tlie analogy with one of the earliest }iroducts of Greek 
plastic art, the Artemis of Delos. Tliat figure represents only a 
reasonable and logical step in advance of this possible /S/jeVa?. 
The interpretation given seems to me, therefore, nnu’e than prob- 
able. If it is correct, we have the earliest known representation 
of a Greek deity as one of the most interesting results of a profit- 
able season of excavation. 


C.VKLETOX L. P>ROWXSOX. 
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MONTEFALCO IN UMBRIA. 

Favourahly placed on the summit of a commanding eminence 
Montefalco has established the right to be entitled the Ringhiera Umbra, 
or, as 'U'e should say, the Balcony of Umbria. It is girdled with a 
continuous circle of cities, all of which are familiar by their names to 
every lover of Italian mediieval art. Perugia, Assisi, Spello, Foligno, 
Trevi, S])oleto, Bevagna are at your feet. Behind them looms a never- 
ending range of rugged mountains covered with sparkling snow. Some 
days the vast valley is choked with a filmy vapour, out of which rise 
the pale forms of the underlying cities like seaports washed by the 
rising tide. Here and there a lofty hill in the middle distance, oak 
and olive crowned, emerges as an island from the waters. Above the 
mist level Montefalco towers bathed in dazzling sunlight, and its 
glittering walls, and Campanili are seen painted on the glowing expanse 
of the intensely deep blue sky. Uncared for in evil times treasures 
of art still exist inherited from the best ]K*riod of Italian excellence. 

L(mg ago the Provincial Deputation of Fine Arts declared “that the 
“ Church of f?an Francesco of Montefalco was su])erior in the beauty 
“ of its frescoes to all the churches of Umbria, except that of San Fran- 
“ cesco of Assisi : ” but it did nothing to preserve these for future ages. 

In the choir of this church are Benozzo Gozzoli’s great frescoes de- 
picting the life of San Francesco, very erroneously (lescribed and con- 
fused by Milanesi, in his note to Vasari’s life of the juiinter, with the 
frescoes by the same master in a side chapel dedicated to San Girolamo. 
From the portraits in this choir have often been borrowed for imita- 
tion in modern times the features of Giotto, Dante, and Petrarca, under 
which triad are written these inscriptions, “ Pictorum eximius .lottus 
fundamentum et lux.” “ Theologus Dantes nullius dogmatis expers.” 
“ Laureatus Petrarca omnium virtutum monarca.” The date of these 
frescoes is 1452, and in the monastery of San Fortunato, the patron 
saint of this city, is another dated 14-50, showing the period of Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s residence here. Besides this church there are Sant’ Illumi- 
nata, San Leonardo, Sant’ Agostino, and others with less claims to 
notice. 

One of the best pictures by Benozzo Gozzoli is in San Giovanni 
Laterano at Rome, sent as a gift to Pope Pius IX in exchange for the 
barren honor granted by him of styling Montefalco a full-fledged City. 
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Perugino, Spagna, Tiberio d’Assisi, Fra Angelico, Mezastris of Foligno 
are well represented here, but Montefalco had its own special art-genius 
Francesco Melanzio, and nowhere else can he be studied. Melanzio 
was a pupil of Perugino, and the Madonnas he painted possesses a 
grace and beauty truly Raphaelesque. I will name the one in the Chapel 
of the Piazza as transcendent, but there are many others little inferior. 
Two in the small picture galler}' show a great contrast and demand 
much faith that they are from the same hand. Both are signed and 
dated by him, but his progress between the five years marked on 
them 1487 and 1492 is almost incredible. 

I have a copy of a letter dated Ifith Dec., 1878, from the Director of 
the Dresden Art Gallery, L. Gruner, addressed to the excellent syndic 
Signor Loreti, which manifests his interest in Melanzio’s work. He 
regrets his scanty knowledge of this painter, and quotes the only refer- 
ence he can discover, which is in Mezzanottc’s Life of Perugino pub- 
lished at Perugia in 1836, naming him as “ Vannucci’s scholar,” and 
the probable date of his death about 1525. This statement is coirfirmed 
in a Latin in the possession of the Marchese Francesco degli Abati 
in 1796. Melanzio painted all, or nearly all, the Church of Santa 
Illuminata. The second chapel to the left as you enter, with a Prese- 
pio in the centre, and on the sides the Flight into Egypt, and Adoration 
of the Magi, is a gem of the choicest art. 

Professor Adanio Rossi, late architect of Perugia, sedulously attempted 
to trace this artist’s career, and the results were intended to appear in 
the Archivio Storico delV Arte. I do not know if his death in March, 
1891, interrupted his intention. It is authenticated that he completed 
a Mnestu, or wayside shrine in 1847 : that he had a dispute which was 
settled by arbitration on 26th Feb., 1499: that on the 12th Nov., 1512, 
he made a pa 3 ’ment on behalf of his wife, Maria Antonia di Pieran- 
tonio di Jacopo : that on the 24th May, 1514, he began to paint the 
Chapel of Santa Chiaretta in the Church of Sant’ Agostino : that on 
the 7th Sept., 1515, he signed his name with date upon a picture over 
the high altar in the Church of San Leoviardo: that in 1515 he signed 
the fresco on the third altar of the Church of Sant’ Illuminata : that 
on the 21st Jany., 1516, he gave a receipt in his wife’s name for fifty 
florins bequeathed to her by an aunt, Silvestra of Spoleto: that in 
Feb., 1517, he contracted with Bonifazio di Cuppis to paint and gild 
a picture and chapel in Santa Illuminata. All those notices are 
extracted from original notarial documents, signed and dated, which 
I need not further particularize. 

On the 6th of Majq 1888, the Communal Council of INIontefalco de- 
creed to raise a monument to the memorj’^ of its illustrious painter in 
his native cit}'. 
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Half the frescoes in Montefalco are obliterated by dense layers of 
abominable whitewash ; and would that I could truly speak well of 
the preservation of those which remain ; but I am glad to say that 
the Minister of Public Instruction has since my visit sent an inspector 
to report on the Church of San Francesco, which is now inscribed on 
the list of Italian National Monuments. Moreover, its condition is 
infinitely superior to that of the Church of Sant’ Illuminata, where 
the frescoes of Melanzio are crumbling off the damp walls for want of 
a trifling expenditure. Strange it is, but literally true, that in IMonte- 
falco are slowly perishing the noblest works of pictorial art, which in 
a London salesroom would be coveteil and purcliased for sums of 
money, a fraction whereof would pay for their .safe-keeping in situ. 

I am no believer in ineffectual word-analysis of pictures ; they must 
be seen. — and a drive of two hours from the railway .station at Foligno 
is not far to go for a glinn)se of the artistic beauties Montefalco richly 
owns, until time and longer neglect shall fade them out of sight for 
ever. 

Rough and uncouth as the Umbrian peasant roundabout here is, 
still as he walks the lovely country lane.s in his dirty white smock, he 
carries within his innermost soul a dull con.sciousness, which lightens 
up with an encouraging word, that his Montefalco contains a mine of 
treasure which he ought to be proud of His life and Ids habitation 
are hard and squalid, but acorn-gathering, and the despoiling of olive 
trees, have not quite killed the knowledge that his churches are maile 
sacred by something bright. His voice and dialect are strident and 
repellent, but his “Buon pa.s.seggio ” grumbled forth surlily as you 
encounter him is as sincere as the never-failing courteous “ Buou 
giorno a lei ” of his Tuscan neighbour ; whilst underneath the Umbrian 
husk there is the virtue of hard labour, and its fruits are in the 
smiling landscape surrounding you on every side. 

The Falcon which a pretty legend records to have down in at the 
open window of a room where the Elders sat in council on the choice 
of a name to give their city when rebuilt wa.s long a bird of doubtful 
omen ; for in after times Montefalco bitterly groaned under the tvran- 
nies of the Trinci family (lords of Foligno) ; and the ruin wrought by 
Martelli of the Black Bands in.stigated by the fierce Baglioni of 
Perugia; besides the dread jjc.-til cnees that twice, in 14()4 and 1.529, 
devastated it ; until at last it i>assed beneath a milder swav, and is- 
now a place for few ambitions save peaceful ones. 

William Mercer. 

Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 1S92. 
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Note to the above. — I would add to the interesting letter of Mr. 
Mercer a line regarding the inscriptions on these frescoes at Monte- 
falco, merely for the convenience of readers, regretting that there was 
no time to ask it of Mr. Mercer’s more competent hand. 

At S. Francesco, on the S. wall near the door, is the signature of 
Tiherio d’Assisi, showing that he worked here in 1.510: a. d. m.cccccx. 
Tiberim de Asmo pinxit. At S. Fortunato we find the same signature, 
the only difference being that the date is two years later, 1512. These 
frescoes are in the chapel of S. Francesco. Montefalco is perhaps the 
best place to study Benozzo Gozzoli. One of his two frescoes at S. 
Fortunato has the inscription [Opus] Baiotii de Floreutia, wccccl. At 
S. Francesco, Gozzoli’s name as the painter of the choir is thus given 
on the right-hand pilaster : In nomine sanctmime Trinitatis hanc cap- 
pellain pin.rit Benotius Florentinus wb annis Domini millesimo quadrin- 
gentesirno (jniwpiagesimo sccu.ndo; qnalis sit pictor prefidns uispice lector. 
In the vault and on the walls of the right aisle are frescoes by Gozzoli, 
signed and dated as follows in the sixth vault, which is the chai)el of 
S. Jerome : Con-structu atque depicta est hec cappella ad honorem yhriosi 
Hgeronimi, m.cccc.lii die primo novemhris, while in the frieze of the 
cornice is the signature: Opn.s Benotii de Florcntia. 

It should be noticed that there are works by the schools of Cimabue 
and Giotto at S. Francesco. 

I would add also a few words to Mr. Mercer’s very appreciative 
notice of Francesco Melanzio, a native of Montefalco, and none of 
whose signed works appear elsewhere in Uml.>ria, to my knowledge. Mr, 
Mercer repeats Mezzanotti's statement that the date of Melanzio’s death 
is about 1525. Unless the inscription in the apse of S. Fortunato has 
been tampered with he is shown to have been still painting in the 
year 1528. This inscription reads, according to Guardabassi (Mon. 
dell’ Umbria) : Franciscus 31. de Montefalco pinxit m.ccccc.xxviii, and 
the subject of this charming painting is the Virgin enthroned hold- 
ing the Child with three saints on each side. His signature on 
the painting in S. Leonardo is : Franciscus Mel. 3Iont. Falc. pinxit 
anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo der.bno quinto, die septima sep- 
tembris. The subject of this tempera jiainting on canvas is the Virgin 
and Child enthroned; on the throne are four angels crowning the 
Virgin, while four angels are singing above the throne ; on each side 
are four saints in three rows. In the church of S. INIaria Melanzio 
painted in fresco the niche behind the high altar. His signature, which 
is not dated, reads ; Franciscus 3Ielnntius de Montefalco pinsit. The 
subject is ; above, God the Father in a glory of angels, blessing ; below, 
the Virgin and Child, enthroned, with two angels, while on the left S. 
Fortunatus is saying mass. At S. Illuininata, where there are such 
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beautiful works by this artist, tlie first niche on the right contains the 
inscription : Anno Domini Millesiiao qiiingeate-iimo xv Franciscua Melan- 
tius P. It is a question whether the frescoes in the next niche, dated 
150o, and those in the last niche on the right, dated 1509, may not be- 
earlier works by Melanzio. 

Finally it is interesting to note that side by side with the works of 
the Florentine, Perugian and native schools, there are examples of the 
schools of Gubbio (e. g., S. Francesco in third vault) and Foligno (Ch, 
of Turrita), so that we can obtain in Montcfalco a good view of several 
sides of the development of Italian painting from 1450 to 1525, 

[Ed.] 


LETTERS FROM GREECE. 

I. 

No visitor with archteological interests, returning to Athens in the 
autumn of 11S92 after an absence of three or four years, could have 
failed to be impressed l)y the progress made at the museums, especially 
the National Museum on the Patissia road. To begin with external 
appearances, the facade, whicli is only in part of marble, has been 
made presentable by receiving on its unsightly rubble the jiredestined 
covering of stucco; and the space in front, formerly crowned with 
ancient grave-stones, has been cleared, enclosed by a low wall and 
tastefully laid out with fountains and tlower-beds. Passing in, one 
finds fifteen rooms filled with s<-ulptures and accessible to the general 
public. Probably few but specialists have any concepti(jn of the 
great and growing wealth of this magnificent collection. Aiuong the 
additions of the jiast two or three years are several of notewcjrthy im- 
portance. From iMclos comes an Archaic male figure of the so-called 
Apollo ty])e, misleadingly referred to in this Jouexal, Vol. VII. ji. 526, 
as a })Ugilist. This figure is better jtreserved than any other of its 
class, except the "Apollo” of Tenea in Munich, being unbroken and 
substantially intact, except for the loss of the right leg below the knee 
and the left foot. It is considerably over life-size. In stvle it is most 
nearly related to the "Apollo ” of Thera, though decidedly more ad- 
vanced. Pvhamnus has furnished several statues, imluding a large 
Themis, dating from the end of the fourth or beginning of the third 
century. It is an imposing figure, though rather hard and s.mlless. 
Three colossal heads and a piece of drapery ornamented tvith reliefs, 
all from the temple of Despoina at L 5 'kosoura, offer a difficult problem 
to arclueologists. Numerous other fragments belonging to the same 
group remain at the place of their discovery. It is practically certain 
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that these are the sculptures described by Pausanias and attributed by 
him to Damophon of Messene. Now, although we have no direct 
evidence as to the date of this artist, the presumption has always been 
overwhelmingly strong that he flourished in the time of Epaminondas, 
when Megalopolis and Messene were first founded. But in the presence 
of these works one is driven to ask. Is this date possible ? Some are 
able to answer. Yes. I must own that the specimens on exhibition in 
Athens seem to me so profoundly alien to what we have hitherto 
known of the spirit and methods of the fourth century as to shake my 
confidence in the antecedent presumption. Perhaps the further study 
of the architectural remains of the temple will help to clear up the 
matter. In the form in which Pausanias saw it the building was oi 
Koman date. Whether there was an earlier building on the same site, 
and, if so, what was its date, are questions on which the last word has 
not yet been spoken. The superb sculptures from the Argive Heraion 
are in the museum, but not j-et exposed to public view. In fact, the 
store-rooms still contain a groat mass of material, mostly, to be sure, 
of inferior merit, but including pieces of extraordinary value. It is 
most satisfactory to be able to record the appearance in November of 
the first volume of the long-expected detailed catalogue of sculpture,' 
an octavi) volume of over five hundred pages, containing num- 

bers. It is a thorough piece of work, of which Mr. Kabbadias has 
good reason to be proud. Still more important, at least for students 
who do not live in Athens, is the fact that the administration has 
caused casts to be made of the most important pieces in the Acropolis 
Museum and the National Museum, excei-d such as show remains of 
painting. The catalogue of the pieces selected has just been issued.^ 
It includes 112 numbers. One set of these casts is to be sent to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and will doubtless bo ultimately secured by one 
of our museums. As soon as the necessary enabling act has been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies the museum here will be ready 
to fill orders. It will al.-jo cast any additional piece that may be de- 
sired, so far as the i)resence of color does not prevent, at the price of 
the mould. 

The rooms of the National Museum devoted to bronze.*, va.ses, terra- 
cotta figurines and miscellaneous small objects still remain closed. 
The same is true of the great central hall, efl'eotually frescoed in My- 
cenaean patterns, and destined for the exhibition of Mycenaean anti- 
quities. The objects from Mycenae, Tiryns, Spata and Bapheion 

^ rXuTTTa ToO YjdvLKod Moucretou ' KaTdXoyos nepi7^a0t/c6s • G7r6 II. Ka^/3a5ta, 
Pei'tKoO ’E06/>ou Toiv ' hpxo-i-OT^TiDV Kai Movffeiitjv. 

* KardXo 7 os tCjv kv *EK/ua 7 cwj' . lavovdpios 1893. 
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(Vaphio) are in pmces? of removal from one of the rooms occupied by 
the Greek Archieological Society in the Polytechnikon. tlie constitution 
of the society providing for the resignation of its collections to the 
keeping of the National Museum, whenever required. All the vase- 
fraiiments from the Acropolis have been deposited in one ot the closed 
rooms of the National Museum. Considerable progress has fieen made 
by Dr. M’olters and Dr. Graef in sorting and cataloguing them. Even 
the most casual inspection ~hows that they are to be a perfect mine oi 
information fur the student of Attic vase-painting. Finally it remains 
to speak of the cpigraphical museum in the ground-finor rootns and 
courts. Under the care of Dr. Lolling this collection, which now in- 
cludes the inscriptions formerly in the kcaqiing of tin,' Archieological 
Society, is in process of arrangement, and L i.s regularly accessible 
everv morning from 9 to 12. In one roop.. dovoted to the more trans- 
portalde inscriptions from the Acro[iol;s. the task of chis-ificatiun has 
been completed, and a catalogue of tin-- room i.s understood to be well 
forward. 

The excavations undertaken at the end of last ..lanuary by the Ger- 
man Arclni’ological Institute between the Areojiagus and the Pnyx 
were interrupted earlyin April liyDr. (now Prof.) Doi’pfeld's customary 
Poloponnesian tour. They were resumeil on No\'. 1st, and have just 
been broken off again. The main object ot these excavations ha.s 
been to find the famous Enneakrounos, the nine-mouthed fountain of 
the tyrant Peisistratos. It will l.ie reineml'ereil that most authorities 
on the topogra|diy of Athens (Leake. Curtius, M'achsmuth, Lolling, 
etc.) have identified this fountain with a sjiring outside the ancient 
city, on the southeast, close to the Ilisos and just Im'Iow the temple of 
Olynipian Zeus. Prot. Dbrpfeld, however, has lor manv vears a.s- 
signod it to a very different neighl)ourhoo<l. The spot where he 
conjecturally placed it may be seen on the jdan to face page d of Miss 
Harrison's Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. It is lie- 
tween the Areiopagus ami the Pnyx, near the southwest angle of the 
former. At this jioint, therefore, digging was b(‘gun. One of the 
earliest results was the discovery of the ancient street which ascemled 
from the north, i. e.. jtrobably from the afford, toward the Acropolis, 
following the same general direction as the modern road. In spite of 
its relative inqiortance it was a narrow street, 10-1(5 feet wide. One 
is forcibly reminded that the city was, as the Pseudo-Dicaearchus 
puts it, ippvfioTOfxt]ff€i'T] Sla Ti]v apxaioTrjra. The Panatheuaic ship, so 
notable a feature of the procession which climbed this ascent to the 
acropolis, could have been no great affair after all. Remains have 
been found of a close succession of buildings bordering the street on 
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its western side. Some of them were private houses, but not enough 
is left to give us any new light on the domestic architecture and ar- 
rangements of ancient Athens. At one point a foot-way diverged to 
the east, and apparently ascended steeply to the acropolis, while the 
main street wound around at an easier grade. At the corner thus 
formed, on the south side of the foot-way, a sacred precinct, dating 
from the fifth century b. c., has been brought to light. The votive 
reliefs found here show that a god of healing was worshipped in the 
precinct. One of these reliefs, representing a man holding before him 
a gigantic leg, the foot planted on the ground, affords a curious novelty 
in this class of ex-votos. Under the main street, to come back to that, 
runs a large earthenware drain, with well-j)reserved man-holes at 
frequent intervals, and into this main drain numerous smaller ones 
discharge. But these results, though the}' have a very considerable 
interest, are merely incidental. The inain fact is that Prof. Dorpfeld 
believes he has at last fixed the position of the Enneakrounos. The 
spot is considerably higher up than that which he once conjecturally 
assigned, being in fact just about where the axis of the Propylaea, if 
produced, would cut the modern road. The outlet of a subterranean 
aqueduct of Greek construction has l.ieen discovered here, which comes 
from the southeast and may well be the end of the conduit found in 
188fi under the theatre of Dionysus. This aque<luct must not be con- 
founded with the one previously known in this neighbourhood and 
represented in Miss Harrison's map. The latter is now relegated to 
Roman times. The former is assigned, on the ground of its character 
and that of the terra-cotta water-channel fouml in it, to the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. This aipieduct supitlied a large rectangular basin, of which 
recognizable traces remain. There are further indications bearing on 
the question, and the full weight of the evidence cannot be ap)jireciated 
till Prof. Dorpfeld has published his final report. I think he has 
established the tact that in the Pcisistratic j.-eriod a supply of water, 
such as Athens had ne^■er known before, was brought from a distance, 
probably from the Ilisos, to the point I have designated, where it fed 
a great public fountain. This is, of course, a great gain for Prof. 
Dbrpfeld's Enneakrounos theory, which I think may now claim a 
decided balance of probability in its favor. But, after all, there still 
remains some troublesome evidence on the other side, especially the 
often-quoted passage in Thucydides (II lo). which to most readers 
seem to imply that the Enneakrounos was to the south of the Acroj^olis. 
So I fear that this important question in Athenian topography has 
not yet reached a final settlement. 

As usual the work of exploration was going on during the summer 
and autumn at various points in Greece, but as the official bulletin, 
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the A(XtIov 'Apxo^i-oXoyiKov, is now sadly in arrears — the latest number 
is that for August, 1892 — it is not easy ev'en for a resident of Athens 
to report results. At Epidauros Mr. Kabbadias was engaged in the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Asklepios. His comjDreheusive work 
on the subject, to he entitled Les Fouilles d’ Epidaure is in press, and 
is expected to appear within a few weeks. At Eleiisis Mr. Philios, and 
at Mycense Mr. Tsountas, carried on the respective explorations with 
which their names are so honoral)ly associated. At old Corinth, which 
had been as good as untouched by the archa?ologists’ spade, Prof. 
Skias has exposed the ruins of two or three buildings, and — what is 
more important — has shown thereby that extensive remains of the 
city are awaiting resurrection. All the four enterprises just referred 
to have been carried on at the expense of the Archa-ological Society 
at Athens. 

An important undertaking of a different sort is that of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain, which has commissioned Mr. 
G. B. Grundy, of Brasenose College, Oxford, to make contour-maps of 
the principal battle-fields of Ba'otia. Mr. Grundy came to Greece 
about the middle of December, and, in spite of somewhat severe 
weather, soon finished his survey of the battle-fields of Plataia and 
Leuktra. In a subsequent visit he will go on with the work. 

But the most important event w’hich it falls within the sco])e of this 
letter to record is the beginning, in October, 1892, of the thorough 
excavation of Delphi. The people of Kastri have not yet been re- 
moved to the new site assigned them three-quarters of a mile further 
down, toward Chryso. Indeed in October nothing had been done 
toward building the new houses or supplying the place with water. 
There was an impression among the Kastriotes that the whole project 
would never C(jme to anything. Under these circumstances M. 
Homolle, the Director of the French School, under whose personal 
superintendence the excavation will be conducted, judged it wise to 
make a beginning at once. The earth thrown out by former diggings 
and heajied up a little below the jiolygonal wall which sup])ort.s the 
temple-terrace, had to be cleared away, and the autumn campaign was 
devoted chiefly to this somewhat uninspiring, though necessarv, task. 
M’hen the villagers saw that the long-deferred work was really being 
taken in hand, that their deportation was imminent, and yet that their 
new homes were not ready to receive them, some little opposition de- 
veloped itself It came to throwing stones at the workmen. The 
affair was much exaggerated by rumor, but it was so far troublesome 
that M. Homolle called for protection from the militarv and received 
a guard of some fifteen soldiers. When the soil below the accumu- 
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lated debris was reached, discoveries began. A quantity of inscriptions 
were found, among them one long one containing a decree of a phratrv. 
This, of course was to be expected. No one ever doubted that the soil 
of Delphi was still rich in inscriptions. More important as an earnest 
of things to come was the discovery of a section of the Sacred 5t’av 
with its ancient paving, of the foundations of a circular building and 
of several fragments of architecture and sculpture. The approach of 
winter interrupted the work, which will be resumed on a much larger 
scale in March. It is exjiected that the new village will then be ready, 
and that the tearing down of the old houses can begin without delav. 
The results so far gained are encouraging for the future, and Delphi 
promises to be o/ii^aX6s for classical archajoh^gists for several years 
to come. 

F. B. Takbei.l. 

American School, Athens, Feb. 15, lSh3. 


II. 

In a previous letter I described some of the results of exploration 
carried on in Greece in the autumn and winter of 1892-98. The open- 
ing of sjiring has been, as usual, the signal for the renewal of activity in 
this direction, — an activity nearly confined to the foreign Schools, 
inasmuch as the Greeks generally prefer digging in the summer and 
autumn. 

At Kastri (Delphi) excavation was resumed early in April and is 
now in progress. The work is under the charge of M. Homolle, 
Director of the French School, with M. Couve, a member of the 
School, as his chief assistant. The task of transferring the village 
which cumbers the ground has proved a slow one. Only a few houses 
in new Kastri are at ])resent completed and occujjied, and most of the 
houses in old Kastri remain standing, many of them being still inhab- 
ited. However, the villagers seem now to have quietly accepted the 
inevitable. There is a small guard of soldiers in the j)lace, but no 
disturbance of the peace has occurred, so far as I know. A beginning 
has been made of pulling down the houses which cover the site of the 
great temple, but actual excavation has thus far been confined, nr at 
last accounts had been, to the tract immediately below the polygonal 
retaining-wall of the temple-terrace. Numerous inscriptions are known 
to have been found, hut nothing has yet been made public as to their 
contents. The discovery whose significance can be most promptly 
appreciated is that of several archaic metopes, belonging to a building 
of which the foundations have been unearthed. It is conjectured 
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that this building is the treasure-house of the Athenians, mentioned 
by Pausanias (X. ii. 5), and alleged by him to have been erected from 
the proceeds of the spoils taken at the liattle of Marathon. The style 
of the metopes appear to me of a distinctly earlier date, hut the dis- 
crepancy is not a serious matter, for Pau-ianias is ncitoriously untrust- 
•worthy in regard to the dating of monuments. At any rate, these 
sculptures, of uduch several jtieces are in excellent lu’eservation, are 
of extreme interest in themselves, and their di.<coverv, almost before 
the ujjturning of the soil of Deli)hi can lie said to have .seriously 
begun, brings one hopeful a.ssuranee of the harvest that is in store. 

The British School has been very active this spring. The finishing 
touches have been juit upon the work at Megalopolis by the complete 
clearing of the Thersilion, the great hall behind the theatre. Xo 
important muv discoveries were expected, nor were any made. A 
fresh i)lace was tried in AegOsthena — an ancient site of which, since it 
has altogether escaped mention in Baedeker and the fiuide Joanne, it 
may not be supertluous to say that it lies in tlie Megarid, on the Clulf 
■of Corinth, and that it po.-sc'Ses remarkably well ju'eserved walls. 
The work here was carried on chiefly by Messrs. Benson, Bosan(|Uet 
and IMayor, niemtiers of the British School, rnfortunatcly it proved 
that the neighborhood had been j)lundered by the unauthorized dig- 
gings of the peasants. Still, toward the end of the three weeks cam- 
paign, considerable ipiantities of early terracottas and vases, presenting 
interesting points of study, and one piece of marble sculpture were 
secured. Messrs. Bather and Yorke started a few days ago for the site 
of th(^ Arcadian Traiiezus. not very far from Megalopolis, and are 
doubtless now conducting excavations at that jdace. 

It remains to report briefly on the excavations of our oevn School 
in Sjiarta and at the Argive Herreum. The work has been under the 
supervision of Dr. M'aldstcin, and it belongs to him to give the first 
full account of the results. At Sparta Mr. Meader was commissioned 
to comi]lete the uncovering of the circular foundations, supposed to 
be those of the building mentioned by Pausanias (III. 12. 11.) as near 
the SkkiA. where the Spartan ekJclesia was held. Some confirmation was 
obtained for the belief that these foundations were not a mere plat- 
form, but supported a superstructure, as one would naturally infer 
from Pausanias’ language. Beyond this there is little to say. Much 
greater interest attaches to the work at the Herteura. The campaign 
here oceujiied the month of Ajiril, and was conducted by Dr. \Tald- 
stein in person, assisted by Messrs. M'ashington, Lythgoe, Norton and 
(for a part of the time) Meader. The clearing of the site has been 
accomplished with great thoroughness, so far as it has gone. The 
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Cyclopean retaining-well of the other temple has been laid hare to the 
foundations, and remains of stoas and other buildings such as belonged 
to a temple-precinct have been more or less completely disclosed. 
The task of reconstructing on pai)er the temples and other buildings 
has not been attempted as j’et, but even without that the architectural 
remains in situ are of consideral)le interest and value and will add to 
the already unrivalled attractions of Argolis. The small finds, con- 
sisting of pottery, terracotta figures, architectural fragments, inscrip- 
tions, sculptures, etc., have been, for the most part, transferred to the 
museums of Argos and Athens, the latter taking everything that was 
judged of first-rate importance. There is an immense mass of this 
material, the proper study of which will require weeks and perhaps 
months of patient labor. The inscriptions are the only class of objects 
which has fallen below reasonable expectations. They are very few 
in number and most of them of no great interest. One of them, how- 
ever, has some pakeogra[>hical imiwrtance, presenting, as it does, the 
Argive form, hitherto all but unexampled, of the letter B. On the 
other hand a gratifying number of fine sculptures in marble was found. 
One of these is the t(.)rso of a small archaistic image of a goddess, 
clasped by a life-size arm. This must have been ])art of a group, and 
it is tempting to refer it to the second temple. As Dr, Waldstein sug- 
gested at once, the subject would suit an Iliupersis, which we know from 
Pausanias to have been represented in the sculpture of one end, prob- 
ably the west end, of the temple. Now the fragment discovered is 
certainly not part of a metope, but wouhl go very well, so far as I can 
judge, in a pediment. If so, we should have to give up the tentative 
suggestion of Dr. Wakhteiu (E-ccncalions at the Heruion. p. 7), assign- 
ing the Iliupersis exclusively to the meto])es, and should be brought 
back to something like Welcker's view, which referred that scene to the 
west pediment. Another inference may be hazarded, though dubiously. 
The marble of the fragment in question resembles that of the other 
fragments supposed to be pedimental. as well as that of the metopes, 
but differs from that of the ■' Hera ” head. The former is said to be 
Pentelic, the latter, Parian. This fact is decidedly discouraging to the 
idea that the '‘Hera” stooil in one of the pediments. However, we 
must wait till all the evidence is in before attempting to decide these 
questions positively. The two mo.st beautiful pieces of sculpture 
which we owe to this season’s work were found on one of the last 
days, after Dr. Waldstein's departure from the scene. One of them 
is a female head, of the same dimensions as the Ehangabe head, and 
the Amazon ('?) head of last year, and presumably belonged to a 
metope. It is in excellent preservation, and is very charming. The 
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'Other piece, which certainly belonged to a metope, is the torso of a 
■draped female figure, apparently engaged in a struggle, — a spirited 
and admirable work. I have probably said enough to show that this 
season’s campaign at the Heneum has been highly successful. If the 
results have not been so dazzling as those of last year, they have at 
any rate been abundant and important. I am glad to be able to add 
that the sculptures from that site are no longer hidden from public 
view. All the most important ])ieces from the Rhangabe excavations 
and our own, with the exception of the archaistic goddess, are now 
conveniently exhibited in one of the accessible rooms of the Museum. 

F. B. Takbkll. 

Athens, May 24, 1893. 

To the Editor of the American Journal of Archteologi/ : 

Dear ^ir : Permit me to correct a statement made by me in describ- 
ing (\ ol. \ II of this JorBX,\L. p. 440) the “ mensa j)onderaria ’’ from 
Assos, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. I said there that the 
name cyKoj/xa, as applied to an object of this class, was unsupported 
by ancient usage. I had in mind the important Attic decree (C. I. A. 
II 47(5), in which a-r/Kw/xara signifies weights and measures which have 
been tested and approved by comparison with the ])ublic standards, 
here called o-<j>/3oAa, and which are intended for actual use in buying 
and selling. But I had overlooked an inscription from Delos, ])ub- 
lished by M. Homolle in the Bulletin de Correspondence IIelleni(iue, 
1879, page 379 ('=Dittenberger, Sy/h In-scr. Grate. No. 342). This 
is upon a marble tdock containing a single measure of cai)acity, and 
reads ; • ■ • ■ r;[^]os AtoSorov 'SlapaOwvw, itrifjLtXrjTii’; Aj/Xoa yev6p.ivo% 
o-r/KW/io a-iTypov rjpeSipuov ’AttoAAwvi. The USO of aY]KMp.a for a public 
Standard seems thus sufficiently guaranteed. 


F. B. Tarbell, 
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History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia. From the 
French of Georges Perrot, niemher of the Institute, Professor of the 
Faculty of Letters, Paris, anti Charles Chipiez. Illustrated with two 
hundred and eighty engravings. London ; Chapman & Hall ; New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

History of Art in Persia. From the French of the same, issued by 
the same publishers. Illustrated with two hundred and fifty-four 
engravings in the text, and twelve steel and colored jdates. 

These two volumes correspond to the fifth volume of the Histoire de 
I'Art dans PAntiquite hy Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, and complete the 
hi.story of Oriental art. With the next volume the history of Greek 
art begins. In discussing the work now before us it is well to keep 
the original distinct from the translation, for the matter contained in 
these volumes is the work of Messrs. Perrot and Chijiiez, while the 
translation is the work of some wisely anonymous person or persons. 
The contents of this volume will prove in no way disappointing to 
those who are familiar with the previous volumes of the Histoire de 
VArt. The treatment of the art of each nation is jireceded hy an 
account of the history of the nation itself, going hack rather further 
than is absolutely necessary into the earliest prehistoric times. The 
same diffuseness and lack of proportion noticeable in the earlier 
volumes (see review of the Art in Phoenicia and its Dependencies, A. J. A., 
Yol. I. p. 190 ff., hy A. R. Marsh,) is here also observed. The plates 
are carefully executed, while the engravings in the text are less 
attractive than they should be. Both the plates and engravings make 
a better appearance in the French edition than in the translation on 
account of the different quality of the paper used. 

The work before us treats of Oriental, not of Greek art, and there- 
fore those monuments in which Greek influence is jiredominant are 
not discussed. Manj^ monuments belonging topographically to the 
regions here described are for this reason passed by in silence to be 
mentioned in their proper places in the history of Greek art. This is 
notably the case in regard to Lycia, whose purely indigenous art fades 
239 
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almost into insignificance beside the specimens of Greek handiwork 
found at Xanthos and Gjol Baschi. 

The arts of Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia are treated in four 
hundred pages, which might well have been less. In fact, there seems 
to he some difficult}* in finding enough to say. The matter and 
illustrations are, of course, chiefly borrowed from the works of others, 
hut the treatment of the subjects as connected wholes Ijelongs to iSl. 
Perrot, and we owe him a great debt of gratitude for giving us in one 
volume an exhaustive treatment of matters hitherto discussed for the 
most part in scattered monographs and articles. In the section devoted 
to Phrygia, M. Perrot indulges in occasional polemic against Professor 
Kamsay, the value of whose labors he does, however, not fail to 
appreciate. The account of Lycian Tombs is no more than a sum- 
mary of Benndorf’s expo.sition in Rehen im mdwe4lichea Kleinasien, 
and the same work furnishes most of the matter for the entire account 
of Lycia. 

Five hundred pages are devoted to the art of Persia alone, and thi.s 
is by no means disproportionate. To be sure, Persian art has had 
comparatively little influence upon the world in general, having arisen 
too late to affect the early development of Greek art. yet it is in itself 
interesting, showing, as it does, the effect of A.ssyrian and Egyptian 
influence upon a primitive art and timber architecture. Although 
Persian art arose long after the beginnings of Greek art, it is ])roi)erly 
treated in this volume, for its character is Oriental, and besides, one 
need but imagine the crt'ect of treating it after Greek art to justify the 
author in disposing of it here. 

A useful list of the chief works relating to Persian art is given in 
a note on p. 35 (of the translation). Those most frequently referred 
to are the works of Texier, Flandin and Coste, and Dieulafoy. What 
polemic this book contains is directed mainly against Dieulafoy. The 
treatment of coinage is based for the most part upon that of Barclay 
V. Head, Historia Numorum and The Cninn(je of Lydia and Femin. In 
the concluding chapter on “ the general characteristics of Persian art,”' 
M. Perrot gives a useful summary of his views of the relation of the 
art of Persia to that of other peoples. From Assyria the Persians bor- 
rowed the use of brick in their great edifices and the practice of raising 
their palaces upon a platform above the i)lain. The conquest of Egvpt 
by Cambyses brought in its train the introduction of the column and 
the hypostyle hall, though the origin of the Persian capitals is rather 
to be sought in Assyria. The influence of Greece is to be found in 
sculpture (especially drapery) and to some extent also in architectural 
details. In this volume, as in the previous volumes of the Histoire de 
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VArt, M. Perrot has given us substantially all that is known of the art 
of the nations in question, adding to his array of facts much valuable 
discussion. The book will be of much use to scholars, and if it is 
not complete or final, that is duo in great measure to the incomplete- 
ness of excavations. 

The English translation is bad. The purpose of a translation is ta 
enable those who cannot read the original to obtain with ease and, if 
possible, with iileasure an accurate knowledge of its contents. It is 
doubtful if any one unfamiliar with the French language can tell in 
all cases what M. Perrot said by the perusal of this translation. Cer- 
tainlj- no one can read the translation with pleasure, for its language 
is rarely, if ever, elegant, and fre<iuently obscures or even perverts the 
meaning of the original. A few examples taken at random from many 
will give some idea of the character of the translator’s work. M. Per- 
rot says (p. 250) in speaking of the site of Sardes : C’est de ce cote, 
en face du confluent des deux ruisseaux, que parait s’etre trouve le 
(juartier principal de la ville, celui qiii renfermait le bazar auquel 
aboutissait et que traversait le grand chemin des caravanes.” The 
translation reads (p. 243): “The j>rincipal quarter of the city, now 
occupied by the bazaar, and the rendezvous of caravans, was on this 
side, and faced the point where the two streams met.” To one who 
has visited the almost deserted site of Sardes, the ijlaee “ now occu- 
pied by the bazaar and the rendezvous of caravans ” seems decidedly 
mythical. M. Perrot says (p. 19) : “ Cet art d’extraire et de travailler 
les metaux, les Phrygiens n’ont pu I’apprendre qu'en Asie.” The 
translation reads (p. 10) : “ The art of mining and working metals was 
not learnt in Asia Ijy the Phrygians.” In the French we read (p. 492) : 
“ L’architecte s’est sans doute aper^'u, a un moment, qu'il y avait la 
un defaut, (jue son chapiteau, s’il accompagnait bien I’arehitrave en se 
developpant a souhait dans la meme direction, s’emmanehait mal avec 
le fut.” In the translation {Persia, p. 92); “The architect doubtless 
perceived, at one time, that this was faulty ; that if his capital har- 
monized with the architrave and could I>e extended indefinitely along 
with it, its mode of attachment with the shaft was l>ad.” In the 
French (}). 404) : “ Dans cet ensemble, la disposition des deux couples 
de volutes otfrait quelque analogic avec celle des prothyrides greeques, 
si Foil supposait les enroulements du sommet developpes dans une 
direction op{)osee a celle des volutes, comme dans I’echinos ; mais ce 
n’est pas ici le cas: les volutes, comme dans le chapiteau ionique, se 
font pendant; leur courbe a toutes est tournee dans le mcme sens.” 
In the translation (Persia, p. 94) : “ Considered as a whole, the arrange- 
ment of the double set of volutes is not without analogy with that of 
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the Greek prothyride (order reversed), with this difference that the 
Persian spires, like those of the Ionic capital, are symmetrically 
arranged, e. g., all the scrolls are turned one way, and not opposed to 
each other, as in the Greek examjile.” Here the sense of the English 
is rendered doubly obscure by the use of spires instead of volutes or 
vsome equivalent term and by that of e. g. instead of i. e. This last 
mistake is constant throughout the book. 

Examples of mistranslation of whole passages, like those given 
above, miglit easily be multiplied. Then, too, certain words are 
regularly mistranslated, so, for instance, ce, ces, and the like, in the 
sense of such, are rendered similar, (e. g., Phrygia, etc., pj). 194, 250, 
3o(i, 374, 382.) with a somewhat grotesque eflect. Moreover, there is 
hardly a German hook-title given without at least one grammatical 
mistake, and it is diffli ult to believe that all of these are due to the 
printer. The translator seems somewhat unfamiliar with the names 
of ancient writers, for we read Denys Prriegetes {Phrygia, etc., pp. 5, and 
193, note), Enstathes (ibid. p. 5, note), Philostrates (ibid. p. 26, note). 
Denys of Hedirnrnnssns (p. 236. note). Xenophon for Xenophanes (p. 253, 
note 7,) and the like, in most of which cases the Fnaich form of the 
name has led to the mistake. This is. however, hardly the case with 
Dionysius for Diony.sos (pj). 35, od; Dionysios. p. 303, note 2). Hecate 
ajipers as Heentes (p. 394, note 7), Omphale as Omphales (])]>. 297, 301), 
the Megarid as Megarides (p. 306), and other names are miss|)elt in a 
way to show remarkalde ignorance of the (lassies. Gccasionally the 
translator spares him.self the trouble of linding an English word, as 
when he uses ferine (Phrygia, etc., p. 216), or ferae (p. 217) to denote 
wild beasts. 

There are a number of note.s signed Tits., few of which add any- 
thing of value, while some arc positively wrong. One of the most 
inexcusable lilierties taken by the translator is Persia (p. 107) where 
we are told: ‘‘Examination of the scanty remains of the Propyla?a 
shows us that it certainly did insert bulls about the column, but in a 
different way, interposing them between the shaft and the entablature.'''’ 
A note says: "Ground occurs in the text, but it would seem to be a 
misiirint.” On the contrary, ground is correct, and entablature utterly 
tvrong. 

Inasmuch as translations arc presumably made for the benefit of 
those who cannot conveniently read the original, it is inexcusable that 
all reference to the previous volumes (or even the pre.sent volume) of 
the History of Art are made to the volumes and pages of the French 
edition, nor is there any excuse for referring to the French edition of 
Curtius’ Grieehische Geschichte, which exists both in the original German 
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and in an English translation. A careful translation would also have 
avoided the astounding statement that at Kumbet “ at 6 a. m. on the 
12th of June, the thermometer marked six degrees above zero,” for he 
would have borne in mind that the thermometer used in France is the 
centigrade, while the familiar thermometer in England is the Fahren- 
heit, and would have written ‘‘about forty-two degrees.” It should 
also be borne in mind that the abbreviation M. for Monsieur is French, 
while the corresponding English abbreviation is Mr., and though it 
may be proper to prefix M. to the names of Frenchmen, there is no 
reason for treating Germans, Englishmen, or Scotchmen in the same 
^way. It is at first somewhat confusing to find Professor Gustav 
Hirschfeld masquerading as M. G. Hirschfeld or Professor IV. M. 
Ramsay as M. Ramsay in what purports to be an English book. Per- 
haps, however, the translator should be pardoned for his disregard of 
occidental distinctions if, as he seems to assert, he is a Persian ; at 
least, his reference (Persia, p. 9,) to ‘‘the Iranian group to which we 
belong,” must be taken to apply to himself rather than to his readers. 

If too much space seems to have ))een devoted to the faults of the 
translation, it is because this work is one of great importance, and in 
the hope that the task of translating the forthcoming volumes on 
Greek art may be entrusted to competent j)ersons. 

H.vrold N. Fowler. 

Leo.n ])e L.\.\TSHi;ERE. De la Race et de la Langue dcs Hittites. Brussels : 

Goemaere. 

It will 1)0 difficult to find a more clear and comprehensive account 
of what is known or conjectured up to the i>resent moment concerning 
that interesting people of the ancient East, than that of M. de Lant- 
sheere. The author does not confine himself to a mere repetition of 
the assertii'iis of others, or of the facts with which we are already 
ac(iuaintcd ; from time to time he criticises the theories which he 
passes under review, and suggests fresh jajints of view of his own. 
Perhaps, however, the chief merit of the book is its orderly arrange- 
ment of the material, and the scrupulous care with which references 
are given for the statements maile in the text. 

The arguments which show that the authors of the Hittite monu- 
ments were the Hittites of the Old Testament, and of the Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Vannic inscriptions are set forth with great lucidity. 
One of the most striking of these arguments is the tact that the Egyp- 
tian artists have represented the Khata or Hittites with precisely the 
same remarkable features as those which are ascribed to them in their 
own sculptures. 
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He has also drawn attention to certain artistic details which point 
to the northern origin of the Hittite tribes, and at the same time indi- 
cate a comparatively earl}' date for many of the monuments they 
have left behind them. Thus the Hittite king Khata-sir is represented 
on the Egyptian monuments with precisely the same tiara as the per- 
sonage represented in the Hittite sculptures of Giaur Kalessi in western 
Asia Minor. Moreover, " the human heads so frequently found on the 
Hittite inscriptions occur as a decoration on a silver vase discovered 
at Mykenae by ^I. Tzountas.’’ These and other jiarallels between 
the art of the Hittite monuments and that of the Mykenaean period 
in Greece are of considerable value in determining what we may calj 
the “ Hittite age,” since the di.-^coveries of Dr. Flinders Petrie have 
now removed all doubt from the minds of com])eti'nt archicologist.s as 
to the early date of the Mykenaean anticpiities. — A. H. Say(;k in The 
Academy, Oct 29, 1892. 

Stanley Laxe-Poole. Cairn: Sketches of its History, Monuments, 

and Social Life (Virtue). 

The endeavor to write a book that shall be worthy of sucli a subject 
as the above is doomed to be in part a failure. Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
volume, however, in spite of its shortcomings, is always sympathetic 
and often successtul; but it is, ot course, impossible in three hundred 
pages to deal adequately with the history, monuments, and social life 
of a city so full of historical memories, motley crowds, and sui)erb 
buildings. 

The weakest chapters are those relating to subjects that do not 
appeal to the general public, for whom this book is specially intended. 
But in his other works Mr. Lane-Poole has minutely treated of Sara- 
cenic art and architecture; and the copious reference to them make it 
easy for those who, having found the short sketches of Cairo mosques 
and of the museum of Arab art interesting, desire to pursue the studv 
further. His cha])ter on “Modern Babylon” is excellent and his 
descriptions of the Coptic churches among the best in the volume. 

While describing the domestic architecture of the city Mr. Lane- 
Poole comjilains, with good reason, of the evil induence of successivi> 
Khedives, who all seem to have delighted in pulling down the beauti- 
ful buildings of an olden day and erecting ugly Italianized \ illas and 
palaces in their place. 

Mr. Lane-Poole is at his best in this book when he is discussing the 
character of the Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly understands 
them and has heart enough to symjiathise with them. It is because 
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of his acquaintance with the people of the Delta that his chapter on 
English rule in Egypt is of great value. 

Indeed the true value of this book lies in its graphic account of 
modem Egypt, the Egypt of Ahhas II. But the author reminds us 
that the Egypt of the ilahomiuedans, the Egypt of the Saracenic 
invasion, is certainly as worthy of study; for the way of life and 
methods of thought introduced by Amru and his followers are not yet 
dead and done with. 

The illustrations are i)ften excellent and never reall}' bad. The land- 
scapes and architectural drawings are very well done, and give no 
inadequate noti(m of the city and its surroundings. The representa- 
tions of figures iwid faces are less good, the latter being invariably too 
darkly shaded. — Pkrcy Addlesii.\w, in The Academy, .Ian. 14, 1893. 

J. Krall. Die etru-Aiichcii Muinienbinden de^i Agramer National-Mn.se- 

mn-s. (From the '' DanLschriften dec K. Akademie der Wmei\schaften 

in lEiVn," Vol. XLI.) 

About the year 1849 an Egy})tian mummy of the Ptolemaic epoch 
was brought to Europe l)y an Austrian traveller, ten years later it 
found its way into the museum of Agram. about this time it was 
unrolletl and it was noticed that some of the linen bandages were 
inscribed with characters. Brugsch Pasha examined these in 1867-8 
and thought them to be Ethiopian. Sir R. Burton suspected that they 
were from some Arabic ti.mgue. It was reserved for Prof. Krall to 
discover that the letters were those of the well known Etruscan alpha- 
bet, and that the words inscribed on them were words which have been 
met with in Etruscan texts. 

The complete editing of the text has been a work of time and dif- 
ficulty, here and thei'e the letters were almost or entirely illegible. 
Moreover the linen ])ages of the book had been torn into fragments 
and to fit these together was by no means an easy task. The work, 
however, has now been accomplisheil. and we have before us, in con- 
secutive order, what Prof. Krall calculates to be about two-thirds of 
the original text. 

The nature of the text has been determined from the continuous 
use of certain words ; these would designate it as a sort of ritual for 
the dead, like the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Its ritualistic char- 
acter is further made ajoparent by what is evidently a sort of magical 
incantation at the beginning of the seventh column. 

The newly-discovered text is particularly valuable in showing us at 
last what were the forms of Etruscan grammar. Prof Krall’s discovery 
has dealt the death-blow to all the theories which assumed the Etrus- 
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can language to be Indo-European, Prof. Krall discusses the question 
of the newly-discovered book, and proves conclusively its genuineness. 
It seems probable that the pages of the book were not used as wrap- 
pings for the mummy owing to any significance of the text, but were 
purchased for the linen, from seme Etruscan, residing in northern 
Egypt. The index to the Etrirscan words contained in the text has 
been prepared by the comj)etent hands of Dr. Deecke. — A. H. Sayce, 
in The Academy, Oct. 15, 1 892. 

GREEK. 

Percy Gardner. New Chapten in Greek History : HlAorical Results of 

Recent Excavations in Greece and Minor. Murray ; Imndon. 

A large proportion of the book consists of articles rcpulilished from 
various views and magazines. Professedly “ a rough outline and 
without pretention “ to be exhaustive ’’ it is consistently popular both 
in style and treatment. Put forth under a sense of "the resjionsibility 
of publishing such opinions as many years of study of the subject 
have suggested," we accept it as embodying the best considered conclu- 
sions of the school of Oxford. Prof Gardner, as he says, has written 
“ not for archffiologists but for the ordinary educated reader ” who, 
acquainted with the literature or the history or the art of Greece, wishes 
to “ fill up lacunae ’’ or to learn in what directions the spade is in- 
creasing our acquaintance with the ancient Greek.s. 

There is a great deal of interest and instruction to be gleaned from 
all of the essays, of which those on Olympia, the successors of Alex- 
ander and the excavations on the Athenian acropolis are, perhajis, the 
best. The chajiter on Eleusis and the Mj'steries is too short to do 
justice to the subject. The author treats of the relation of archaeology 
to history and of the changes the latter has undergone under the in- 
fltrence of the former; arguing the imjiortance of dealing with "facts, 
not with words, with actual objects, not mere notions.” in such a 
way as to make it ajipear a postjioncment of moaning to matter of 
thought to sensation. — The Athenaeum, Sept. 24, 1892. 

Guide Joanne. Grece, Vol. II : Grece continentnle et ties. Paris : 

Hachette, 1891. 

The first volume of this guide, published in 1888, treats exclusively 
of Athens and its environs, the present volume includes even Crete 
and Epirus in its scope. As a hand-book it compares very favorably 
with the well-known English and German works on Greece ; while 
Murray is distinguished for its fulness of detail and readable style and 
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Baedeker for its compactness and the clearness of its maps, Joanne 
has the advantage of containing the latest information, which has been 
carefully verified. In order to ensure completeness in this line, the 
editor, M. Haussoullier, has obtained for special sections the assistance 
of other members of the £co/e fran^aise, who have been engaged in 
various forms of research throughout the country, M. Monceaux for 
Thessaly, M. Lechat for the Ionian Islands and M. Fougeres for the 
Poloponnese, Delos and the Pindus range. The Abbe Batitibl, the 
student of Greek MSS. in South Italy, has contributed the sections on 
the routes in Epirus. 

Among the recent discoveries noted in this guide is that of the cave 
of Zeus in the higher regions of the Cretan Ida. This spot, the center 
of so many ancient legends, was discovered in 1884, and, the following 
year, excavations in the neighborhood brought to light many objects 
of interest. 

One of the most attractive portions of the guide is that which de- 
scribes the outlying districts of Northern Greece — Acarnania, Epirus 
and Thessaly, parts of Greece where it is still possiUe to rough it for 
several days together. In this connection. M. Fougeres particularly 
recommends the route from Arta to Trikkala, through the ui)land 
valleys of the Pindus range. The tourist will be am])!}’ rejtaid l)y the 
beauty of the scenery, and traversing the pass of Gomphi he will have 
the ojijiortunity of tracing the route followed by the Roman consul 
Flaminius, by Quintus Mareius Philippus and other commanders. 
Thus we see that Greece otfers many charms to visitors besides those 
of the most famous sites. — From H. F. Tozkr, in Classical Hcview, 
1892, p. 53. 

A. S. Mcrbay. Handbook of Greek Archieolof/y. London : J. Murray, 

1892. 

In this handbook, based on a series of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Murray in Edinburgh in 1887, we have an excellent sketch of the most 
important subjects which are included under the Art and Archcwology 
of Greece. It com])rises the earliest Hellenic art ; the painted vases 
of the Greeks, their gems, their bronze work; even their sculpture, 
])ainting and architecture are treated of, in this very interesting though 
brief series of essays. 

The first chapter deals with the origins of Hellenic art ; the historic 
period of Greek art can hardly be said to go back to a period earlier 
than 700 B. c. ; but the discoveries of recent years are furnishing 
valuable evidence in the shape of vases, gems, and other objects which 
clearly belong to a period earlier than that depicted in the Homeric 
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poems. In the tombs of lalysos in the island of Rhodes royal scarabs 
of about 2000 b. c. have been found with Greek pottery of the earliest 
class, that which is devoid of painted ornament and decorated merelv’ 
with simple patterns executed in ini-ised lines deeply scratched into 
the surface of the pottery before firing. Moreover. Mr. Petrie has dis- 
covered painted vases of the ‘Mycenae type’ in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, in conjunction with native object.-i whose date can safely be 
fixed between the xv and xii centuries b. c. By degrees a styli.stic 
classification of Greek pottery in chronological order has become pos- 
sible. The first class comprises the rather rude pottery with incised 
ornament mentioned above. The second, the early ‘ Mycenaean vases’ 
with realistic painting of marine animals and plants. The third class 
is characterized by painted geometrical patterns, with very conven- 
tional figures of men and animals. Fourth, tlie vases of Oriental style 
with long bands of animals and birds of distinctly Assyrian type on 
backgrounds carefully filled in with geometrical ]>atterns or powder- 
ings of rosettes or flowers. The fifth class, iit the sixth century, bears 
a more dramatic style of decoration, with elaborate figure subjects in 
black on a red ground: and lastly, in the two centuries following, the 
beautiful figures exiiuisitely drawn in red on a shining back ground 
of perfectly black enamel. Mr. Murray tells us that this change from 
black to red figures took place about the time of the Persian wars; 
this is, in the main, true, but recent excavations in the ruin caused by 
the Persian sack of Athens have shown that very beautiful specimens 
of this type were produced before the Persians landed in Attica. 

Itlr. Murray devotes a most interesting chaj)ter to the exijuisite out- 
line drawings on the Greek bronze mirrors and dstac. like those on the 
Ficoronian cista in the Museo del Cullegio Romano in Rome. It is 
difficult to believe with IMr. Murray that the signature on the lid is 
that of the arti>t who engraved the womlcrful and delicate series of 
subjects which decorates the circular drum of the cista ; the heavy 
touch of the graver of the inscrijition makes it seem much more likely 
to be the work of the inferior Italian Iironze worker who clumsilv 
added the feet and hanrlles to this beautiful specimen of Hellenic art. 

The cha])ters on engraved gems, and on sculjiture in relief and in the 
round, are full of valuable matter for students of Greek art, and are 
wonderfully condensed. 

The architecture of the Greeks is treated in a chapter full of interest, 
but a few misprints need correction : these are references to Vitruvius. 

The illustrations of the work are admirable, es])ecially those which 
have been printed from metal plates jwepared from photograjths by 
Messrs. Walker and Boutell. A fine artistic effect is attained in the 
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illustrations of gems where the transluceney of some of the large onyx 
cameos is reproduced. Money has not been spared to illustrate a 
valuable book in a manner really worthy of it. — From J. Hen. Middle- 
ton in Classical Rexiew, 1892, p. 371. 

Charles Diehl. Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored Sites of Class- 
ical Interest: Mycena?, Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, 
Eleusis, Epidaurus, Tanagra. A Popular Account of the Results 
of Recent Excavations. By Charles Diehl (of the French Schools 
of Rome and Athens, and Professor at the University of Nancy). 
Translated by Emma R. Perkins (Headmistress of the Girls’ Gram- 
mar School, Thetford). With an Introduction by Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., (Professor of Archteology at Univeraity College, Lon- 
don ; Corresiionding Member of the Institute of France). With nine 
Plans and forty-one Illastrations. London : H. Grevel & Co. ; New 
York : B. Westermann A Co., 1893. 

In reviewing this excellent book one can hardly do better than to 
quote the opening lines of Professor Stuart Poole’s masterly introduc- 
tion. ‘‘ M. Diehl has done a great service to archieological students. 
In the compass of a small volume he has given a clear summary of 
the recent discoveries in Greece. The list of contents is enough to 
show the largene.ss of the enterprise. He has only been able to 
accomplish it by a judicious acquaintance with the wants of the stu- 
dents. The matter is various, treating of no less than ten subjects ; 
the range of time is vast, extending from the age of the earliest monu- 
ments to the fall of the Greek religion, a period of at least seventeen 
centuries, probably much more; j'et the work is eminently satis- 
factory, marked by the French qualities of measure, form and elimi- 
nation.” 

The book is not intended as a casual treatise for the benefit of the 
specialist, but is written for those who have an intelligent interest in 
ancient Greece and are not altogether ignorant of archa'ology. Even 
those who know nothing of arclucology may, however, find the work 
interesting, and the specialist will take pleasure in finding recent 
excavations so briefly and clearly described and summarized. 

In one respect the English edition is greatly superior to the 
French. The latter has eight plans and no further illustrations, while 
the translation is furnished witli nine plans and forty-one cuts. 
Several plans are smaller in the English edition than in the original, 
and in all plans the names of buildings, etc., are supplanted by numer- 
als referring to a key. These are not improvements. The illustrations 
are not very well executed, but they add greatly to the value of the 
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book, especially for those readers who are not intimately’ acquainted 
with the monuments of Greek art. 

The work of translation is well done. The English is fluent and 
clear, and the convenience of English readers is consulted in details, 
as when metres are translated into feet and inches. A few translator’s 
notes refer to recent publications which were not yet acce.ssitile to the 
original author. In some few instances, too, M. Diehl’s statements are 
corrected, so the Tholos at Ejndaurus which M. Diehl said was “ built 
perhaps by the great sculptor Polycleitus,” is here referred to the 
younger Polycleitus and the same correction is made in regard to the 
Epidaurian theatre. So M. Diehl’s expression. ‘‘ tons les cinq ans,” 
in reference to the Olympic games, apj)ears in the English version as 
“every four y’ears.’’ One or two changes are perhajis a little doubt- 
ful. M. Diehl says of the crypt of the Tholos at Epidaurus that it.s 
three concentric passages ‘‘ formed a sort of labyrinth in which no 
doubt certain mysterious rites were perfoimed.'' In the translation 
the concentric passages “no doubt formed a re.-ervoir fed by the 
sacred spring.” The opinion expressed in the translation seems more 
likely to be correct (especially in view of the small size of the con- 
centric passage.s) than that originally held by M. Diehl, but the words 
“no doubt ” are at least as much out of place in the translation as in 
the original. Again, in speaking of the Moschophoros found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, M. Diehl .says that it is undoubtedly nothing but 
a sacriticer, and this statement is retained in the translation (]>. U.o) ; 
the cut of the figure is, however, labelled “Hermes Moschophorus.” 
A few other small slii).s might be pointed out, but they are really 
small and unimportant. Perhaps it is worth while to prote.st against 
giving in French the titles of treatises not written in that language. 
This is done in the list of references tor chapters \'iii and ix whenever 
a Greek work is mentioneil. If the Greek title cannot conveniently 
be printed, why not translate it into English? 

But these objections apply to petty details. In general the book i.s 
excellent, and deserves a hearty welcome from all who are Interested 
in Greek archteology. 


II.-VEioLD N. Fowler. 
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NOTES FROM THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

At the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists in London, 
Prof. Sayce in his addre.ss before the Assyrian and Babylonian section 
dwelt upon the importance of the information contained in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablet. 

He referred also to the significance of Mr. Petrie’s discoveries at Tel 
el-Hesy, and their connection with the Tel el-Amarna tablet. He 
pointed out that this tablet was found on the last day on which exca- 
vations were possible, and that it was undoubtedly but the first leaf 
from the Palestinian libraries which must, under future excavations, 
come into our possession. Those libraries would doubtless consist 
largely of letters, but he expressed a belief that there might be some 
important finds in the shape of dictionaries and pei'haps geograjihical 
or historical works. He closed with the following remarks : 

“ The importance of this tablet lies more in what it implies than in 
what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has found his 
way to the entrance of the archive chamber of the Amorite city of 
Lachish, and that before long the collection of tablets that were stored 
in it may be in our hands. The existence of these archive chambers 
in Canaan would exjilain strong Babylonian coloring, not only of the 
cosmogony and mythology of Phcenicia, but also of the earlier chap- 
ters of Genesis. It would be no longer necessary to suppose, as has 
been somewhat the fashion of late years, that the close similarity of 
the Biblical account of the deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with 
Babylonia in the age of the captivity. It would further explain the 
Palestinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which 
shows that it already had been at home in Canaan long before it was 
251 
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embodied in the Old Testament. If Bab}donian legends made their 
way to the archive chambers of the Egyptian kings, it was because 
they had first made their way to the archive chambers of Palestine. 
The fact that the Babylonian language and the complicated syllabary 
of Babylonia were the common medium of intercourse in the civilized 
East in the century before the Exodus shows that Babylonian influ- 
ence in Western Asia had then been long and powerful.” 

Mr. Petrie presented among other papers one on the “ Past Season’s 
Work at Tel el-Amarna.” The following is an analysis of his paper 
on “ Causes and Effects of Egyptian Geography ” ; He said that some 
fresh features noticed by the author, particularly beds of high-level 
gravels and the collaj)se of enormous caverns at low levels lead to the 
following outline of the causes of the geography ; fl) A plateau of 
limestone, elevated from the sea to a small extent, over which the Nile 
flowed with far greater rapidity and volume than at present. (2) The 
still farther elevation of the land, more on the East, causing a long 
fault under the Nile Ijed. This was rapidly cut out by the river, 
forming a gorge hundreds of feet deep. (3) This became partly 
choked, and the lateral valleys were cut by a great rainfall. There is 
no sign of aridity in Egypt until part of the human period. (4) The 
land was submerged, an estuary was formed some hundreds of miles 
up the valley, and the present foothills were produced. (5) Man en- 
tered the valley while the water was about its highest. (6) The land 
was re-elevated, the western desert dried up, aridity set in owing to 
geographical position, the Nile was unable to transport all its mud, 
and the Nile deposits began. The effects of the geography are: the 
favorable conditions for a civilization in a tropical country wdth a cool 
wind prevalent; the advantage of a steady wind opposed to a river 
for sailing intercourse ; and the facilities of a riverway close to every 
place of importance. The timidity of the people is due to unforeseen 
raids from the desert close at hand, and there are special facilities for 
architecture, by the excellent stone, river transport, inundation for 
conveyance to any part, and want of occupation for the p)eople during 
a quarter of the year. The position and nature of Egyjd are pecu- 
liarly favorable for the measurement of a geodetic arc of the meridian, 
and it is to be hoped that the government might carry out such 
work.” 

The following resolution offered by Dr. Ward and seconded by Mr. 
Boscawen, will commend itself to all antujuarian scholars : 

“ (1) That this meeting deplores the destruction of ancient monu- 
ments which takes place in the provinces of the Turkish Empire, and 
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expresses the hope that the Turkish Government will find means for 
checking it. 

“ (2) That it is desirable that the learned societies and scholars of 
Europe and America combine to solicit the assistance of their respec- 
tive governments to use their influence with the Sublime Porte to 
allow proper researches to be made by experienced explorers, either 
on their own account or on that of foreign museums, leaving the dis- 
tribution of what would be discovered for future arrangement.” 

These resolutions were duly carried. — Biblia, October, 1892. 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

ASSOUAN. — Sig. E. Schiaparelli has published a memoir on the 
tomb opened in February for the Princess of Sweden (E. Acad. Lined, 
S. IV, t. x). It belongs to the vi dynasty. It consists of a hall of 
medium dimensions, supported by four square piers cut out of the 
rock. The sepulchral chambers are reached by two inclined passages 
opened in the end wall. Two stiles in the form of a door decorate 
the same wall, some compositions in low relief are scattered over the 
piers, three long in.scriptions and two standing figures ol' the deceased 
frame the entrance door on the outside. The deceased belonged to 
the princely fomily that ruled Assouan in the vi dynasty, whose 
names have been made known by the neighboring tomb. He was 
Hirkhouf, son of Ari, a great traveler over the whole African conti- 
nent. He was born toward the lieginning of the vi dynasty, and 
began his caravan journeys under Mihtimsaouf I, son of Pepi I, and 
continued them under Pepi II, llis father had done likewise before 
him. His e-xpoditions were on a grand scale, patronized by the kings 
and resulted in large and varied importations. The most intere.sting 
to Pepi 11 of all the importations was a dancer named Dinka of 
great fame, whom the king wished to bring to court, promising him 
great reward and honor. M. Marpin believes that the dance for which 
Dinka was famous was the dance of the god Bes, and the dancer was 
doubtless a dwarf of the same heavy savage type as the god. — Rev. 
Critique, 1892, No. 48. 

Alexandria. — The museum of Greco-Roman antiquities was inaugu- 
rated on Oct. 17 by the Khedive. It comjirises already eight halls 
full of interesting objects. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 34. 

GiZEH. — A two years’ study at Gizeh has convinced Mr. Flinders 
Petrie that the Egyptian stone workers of 4,000 years ago had a sur- 
prising acquaintance with what have been considered modern tools. 
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Among the many tools used by the pyramid builders were both solid 
and tubular drills, and straight and circular saws. The drills, like 
those of to-day were set with jewels, (probably corundum as the dia- 
mond was very scarce), and even lathe tools had such cutting edges. 
So remarkable was the quality of the tubular drills, and the skill of 
the workmen, that the cutting' marks in hard granite give no indica- 
tion of wear of the tool, while the cut of a tenth of an inch was made 
in the hardest granite rock at each revolution, and a hole through both 
the hardest and softest material was bored perfectly smooth and uni- 
form throughout. Of the material and nrethod of making the tools 
nothing is known. — Biblia, Oct., 1892. 

An American Expedition. — The International Society, of which Jacob 
M. Clark, C. E.,LL.D. and M. A., Consulting Engineer of the Reading 
R. R., is the President, (residing in Elizalieth, N. J.), is organizing an 
exploration party to be sent out to Egypt in the Sjiring. One section 
to confine its operations to the Great Pyramid, &c., and vicinity, and 
another section to confine its labors to Memphis and vicinity. The 
section on the Pyramid will probably close its laliors without any very 
prolonged stay. Two civil engineers, now engaged on government 
works under the Bombay Presidency, India, have jiromised to meet 
the Pyramid party and stay two months assisting in the work. If a 
Memphis section is not organize*!, the Pyramid section will probably 
take up some of the preliminary work and make a well-planned re- 
connaissance and survey. The Memphis section will be entirel}' in- 
dependent and under its own management, but will receive all the 
assistance that may be nece.ssary in the work of triangulation and 
survey. The Pyramid part}’ propose to make some triangulations 
and surveys in the Fayoum to determine the standards used in the 
construction of public highways, &c. — From note furnished by S. 
Be.swick, C. E. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 

ZIMBABWE. — Mr. Bent's Discoveries.^ — At a meeting of the Anthropol- 
ogical Society of London, Mr. Bent gave an account of his excavations 
at Zimbabwe, which have been already noticed in this Journal 
(1891). The outer wall of a semi-circular temple, built on a hill 
overlooking the explored site, is decorated with a row of sculptured 
birds, standing on high stone pedestals. They all appear to belong 
to the same species, proljably that of the vultures. Two of these 
birds, differing slightly from the rest, are upon circular liases. Mr. 
Bent believes that they are all derived from the bird of Astarte, or 
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that they represent the goddess herself. This is difficult to grant, 
for the bird of Astarte was the dove, and the vulture is a sacred 
bird only among the Parsees in India. In the center of the temple 
was an altar in whose stones were inserted stone objects relating to 
Phallic worship. Within the sacred enclosure are two round towers, 
the loftiest 34 ft. high. Before it is a platform, perhaps for sacrifices, 
and behind the towers a wall flanked with large monoliths. Among 
the fragments of pottery found are some showing an advanced state 
of the industry. Near the temple is a furnace for refining the gold, 
built with a very hard cement of pulverized granite, with a chimney 
of the same material. The quantity of quartz found shows that the 
ruins of Zimbabwe were those of the citadel of a people which worked 
the gold mines of South Africa. These ruins show no analogy to 
those of any known population of Africa: the works of art and re- 
ligious monuments are entirely foreign. It cannot be determined 
with certainty to what race these gold-seekers belonged, or at what 
time they lived ; but this much at least seems certain, that they 
were a powerful tribe that came from Arabia before the advent of 
Mohammed. — S. Rei.n.vch in Chron. cies Arts, 1892, No. 16. 

ALGERIA. 

TIMGAD. — An Algerian Pompeii. — The report of M. Cagnat on the ex- 
cavations at Thamugadi-Timgad, which was referred to in vol. vii, 
4, p. 490, has been published and a summary of it given in the 
Temps (Cf. Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 28). It was built in the i century 
A. D., as a pleasure city, like Pompeii, which it resembles. Thamu- 
gadi has preserved its paved streets with their ruts, as if made yester- 
day ; a forum decorated with numerous and monumental sculptures, 
around which are a basilica, shops, public meeting halls, temples, 
a curia. There are also : a theatre, complete in its details ; foun- 
tains; an admirable system of drainage; places for public conve- 
nience ; houses ; a covered market, with its granite tables still in 
place. 

Toward the S. W. the city is dominated by a temple of colossal 
dimensions, surrounded by spacious porticoes and placed on a hill 
called the Capitol. Is was reached by a monumental stairway pre- 
ceded by a consecrated altar. This temple, dedicated to .Jupiter, is 
now being cleared; the immense capitals of the columns, the deco- 
rated friezes, the balustrades have been uncovered, and fragments 
of a colossal statue have been found. 

A broad paved way, in perfect preservation traversed the city 
from east to west: along its course were several triumphal arches, 
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one of which, with three openings, built by Trajan in 100 A. d., still 
remains intact, and is the most comj)lete monument of the city. 
This via triumphalis was the road from Lambesa to Theveste (Tebessa) 
along which was the earliest Christian monastery known, built at the 

* O ^ ^ 

close of the iv century by the disciples of S. Augustine, and now in 
part raised from its ruins by the Direction of historic monuments 
under MM. Balia and Boeswilhvald. 

Also noteworthy are: the immense Byzantine fort erected in haste 
by the troops of Solonion, successor of Belisarius in Africa, out of the 
ruins of the southern part of the city ; .some Christian basilicas ; and 
finally, a series of constructions which have yet to be cleared. 

CHINA. 

A TURKO-CHINESE COIN.— Attention has been called to an unpub- 
lished coin of the Turkish epoch of Karakoroum. The piece is of cop- 
per, of Chinese form, bearing two inscription.s : one in Kunic charac- 
ters peculiar to the reign of Yenessei. the otlier in Chinc.se characters. 
The coin was found in the museum of Minonssensk. Siberia, and is 
supposed to have been struck at the beginning of the viii century by 
one of the last Turkish khan.s, a vas.sal of China. At this time the 
Turks still employed the Runic characters.— iferac y>nnixnia(i'iae, 1892, 
p. 192. 

CAMBODIA. 

SAMBAU-SAMBHAPURA. — M. Leclere, a re.sidont of Cambodia, has 
sent to the Academie deg In-scriplioiis (Cct. 14) an account of researches 
and excavations which he has carried on in the village of Samlaiu 
the ancient Sambhapura. He has found statues, entire and fragmeTit- 
ary, ruins of ancient religious buildings and several inscriptions. The 
latter have been sent to M. Aymonier I'or deciidierment. The city was 
anciently of great importance.— Critiijue, 1892, Xo. l.'l 


ASIA MINOR. 

HISSARLIK.— The Schliemann excavations at His.sarlik, his supposed 
Troy, were to have been resumed in the first week of this month, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Hchlieniann and the German Government! 
Dr. Dorpfeld, Director of the German School at Athens, has taken 
charge, assisted by Messrs. Koldewey and Bruckner. The cholera 
scare has, however, led to the postponement of operations until next 
spring. — Athensaim, Sejd. 17. 
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EUR-OFE. 

GREECE. 

DATES OF GREEK TEMPLES DERIVED FROM THEIR ORIENTATION- 

The dates of some of the earlier temple foundations in Greece are 
being investigated by Mr. Penro.se by an extraordinary method. A 
key to the date of foundation is found in the connection discovered 
between the orientation of temples and the heliacal rising of stars, on 
one of the two days of the 3 ’ear when the sunrise would illuminate 
the axis of the temple. 

Owing to the j)recession of the equinoxes the position of a star 
would be considerabh’ altered in the course of v'ears, either in its dec- 
lination or right ascension, or both, so as no longer to fulfil its func- 
tion with regard to the ceremonies of the temple, for it is, believed that, 
as in Egypt, the tem[)les of Greece were .so constructed as to receive 
not onlj- the rays of the rising sun along their axes on particular da\'s 
of the year, but at a date not inconsistent with archa'ological evidence, 
there was some bright star or group of stars which either rose or set 
veiy nearly in line with the axis of the temple a little l)cfore the sun- 
rise. giving warning to the priests in time to make preparation for the 
function. In Egypt there are examples where doorway’s of temjdes 
have been altered so as to follow a star, and when thi.s became imprac- 
tical.)le a new temjilo had been built with an alteration of axis. 

In Greece there are a few such examples. At Athens there are the 
foumlations of two temples near one another, both of them dedicated 
to Athena, and both adapted at different dates to make use of the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades. 

At Rhamnous there are two temples of different dates placed along- 
side of one another, both evident!}' of the same cult. The small .star 
grou]), 8, Crori would serve heliacally both temples at an interval .suit- 
able to the difference in architectural styles. This case is spoken ot 
with reserve for want of sufficient data. 

The temple of Zeus Panhellenios at -Egina furnishes an example of 
an altered doorway ])laced awkwardly in a ])o.sition favorable to the 
observation of the star.s. 

Attention is called to the importance of noting any connection be- 
tween the feast days given by the orientation ot the temples, and the 
days of the year fixed by chronologists for those leasts. The date of 
the Eleusinia has been fixed as on Se{)t. 16. The orientation ot the 
temple of Ceres was determined by Sirius, but not heliacally ; it was 
at midnight on Sept. 14, at the time pointed out by the orientation. 
A similar connection is ])ointed out in case ot the Panathenaia, the 
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feast Olympia, the feast to Athena and other feasts. As there were 
two days in the year on which the temples would receive the rising 
sunbeams along their axes, and as in later times the temple’s star had 
shifted, it was easy for the priests to change the feast day or appoint 
a new festival. 

“ In Greece, as in Egyjft, the same star generally belongs to the 
same cult. A Arietis, the brightest star of the first sign of the Zodiac, 
and therefore particularly appropriate to Jupiter, agrees with the ori- 
entation of the two great temples, viz, : at Athens and at Olympia.” 
A Virginis bears the same relation to the tem])les of Juno. 

APPROXIM.\TE DATES DERIVED FROM THE ORIEXTATIOX OF SOME OF THE 

GREEK TEMI'LES. 



I 



1 Month . 

Year 

Star 

No. 

Star 

Name of Temple 

' Place 

1 

1 and 

ot rising 

foundation or 




i 

! Day 

B. c. 

setting 

1 


[ .\rehaio of Athena. 

Athens 

Apr. 20 

149.5 

K. 

2 

Pleiades 

Hecatompedon temple o 

^Athens 

Apr '25 

1120 , 

K. 


7;Tauri 

1 Athena 


' 


3 


Temple of Athena atSunion 

Oct. 20 

1125 ! 

S. 



[ Sunicn 





4 

'Sirius 

Teinpleof Ceres, Eleu.sU 

,'Eleusis 

Sept. 14 

1300 

K. 


1 

for midnight nivsterie? 

' 



.Formalhaut 

oPUci.s 

The same for Sunion. 

Eleusis 

1 

N\.v. 18 

13.50 

S. 


'Australia 


' 




5 

Spioa 

f The Heraion, Olympia. 

Olvmpia 

Sept. 15 

1-300 

R. 

0 

J The Heraion, Argos. 

Argos 

Feb ? 

About 


i 

aV'irginis 

1 

■j ; 



same time 

S. 


[ The Heraion, Girgenti. 

Sicilv 

Sept. 15 1 

1180 

Pv. 

8 


f Zeus Olvmpio.s. Athens. 

Athens 

|Apr. 1 

113.5 

R. 


a Arietis 

j Temple attributed to 

1 ! Deukalion ; 


Apr. 



9 


[ Zeus Olympios. 

( Temple at Corinth. 

Olvmpia 

A pr. .3 ' 

700 

R. 

10 

Antartes 

.Corinth 

Mav 1 

700 

S. 

11 

a Scorpii 

-j Zeu-s Fanhellenios. 

.^Tlginu 

Mtiv 6 

670 

s. 

12 

(. Nemea temple of Zeus. 

Nemea 

Similar 

to last two 

s. 

13 


f 01de>t temple at the' 

1 





1 Hieroii. 

ifclpidauros 

.July 27 

1270 

s. 

14 

Aquarius 

J Older Ereehtheion, 
j ' Athens 





1 Aquarii 

Athens 

Aug 9 

920 

s. 

15 

1 Artemis Brauronia, 

[ Athens. 

1 

Athens 

Feb. 21 

ToO 

R. 



i 

I Temple of Themis, 



About 


10 

5 Corvi ? 

1 Khamnous. 

1 Temple of Nemesis, 

Jtharanous Sept. 

11-50 

R. 

17 

i 

[ Khamnous 

|Rharanous 

1 

Sept. 

780 

R. 


The dates of the above list should be considered in many cases pro- 
visional and liable to amendment when more exact particulars are at 
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hand. The requisite data are, however, already quite complete, relat- 
ing to the temples at Athens, ^Egina and Sunion. 

The table, as does all the research, tends to throw back the date of 
the first Greek temples to a period earlier than has been pre^dously 
assigned, but the Olympiads began with 776 b. c., and the table assigns 
the date 760 to the great temple of Zeus. The year 650 b. c. has been 
previously assigned to the temple at Corinth, while the tables give it 
at 700 B. c., but this date is not certain. — Proceedings oj Society of Anti- 
quaries, XIV, 59. 

RECENT STUDIES IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY. — Frederick Back has is- 
sued a report giving a summary of all that has been published in 
regard to the gods and godde.«ses of Greece between 1886 and 1890. 
It is published by Calvary. Each divinity is treated separately ; all 
kinds of liooks, articles and usages are included. 

INSCRIPTION CONCERNING OMENS. — In the ’E<^r;/4£pts ’ Apxaio^oyiK^, 
1892, 1, A. N. Skias discusses the inscription C I. g. 2953 (=1. g. A. 
499) relating to the omens of the Hight of birds. The omen was pro- 
pitious if the lord came from the right and Hew straight toward 
the left until it went out of sight, or if it came from the left and then, 
turning to its own left, ])assed out of sight; it was unpropitious if the 
bird flew straight across from the left to the right until it disa])pearod, 
or if, coming from the right, it turned toward its own right. 

AKTION. — The Temple of Apollon. — The e.xact site of the famous tem- 
ple of Apollon, hitherto unknown, has probably been determined by 
M. Champoiseau in some excavations carried on by him at Cape Ak- 
tion. These excavations have brought to light important remains of 
several temples belonging to successive periods, evidently the temples 
dedicated to Apollon : also a number of inscriptions and works of art, 
especially the two torsi of archaic statues ol Apollon now on exhibi- 
tion in the Louvre. The most recent of the constructions discovered 
is of Roman opus reticulatum, and appears to have been erected by 
Augustus in honor of Apollon after his victory at Aktion over Antony 
in 31 B. c. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 19. 

AKRAi’PHIA-PERDIKOVRYSI. — M. Holleaux has reported to the Acad, 
des Inscriptions the result of his recent excavations in the temple of 
Apollon Pto'ios during the autumn of 1891. The series of votive and 
decorative bronzes and of pottery formed an instructive series dating 
from the close of the viii to the middle of the vi -.entury B. c. Two 
bronze statuettes were found, and two inscriptions on bronze, one of 
which gives the name of an artist, Onasenios of Ihebes. — Chron. des 
Arts, 1892, No. 14. 
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One of the most important discoveries is that of a socle and base of' 
an offering set up in the sanctuary. It bears a votive inscription. A 
probable restoration shows that the donor was Hipparchos, son of 
Peisistratos, whose name had heretofore never been met in inscrip- 
tions. The offering was prohabl}" a female statue, the head of which 
has been found. This head bears a striking analogy to the female fig- 
ures of the VI century found on the Athenian Akropolis. — Chron. des 
Arts, 1892, No. 19. 

There has been found a series of decorative bronzes, which, com- 
pared with the jiottery which they surround, form an instructive 
chronological set. At a dc])th of five metres, in a bed of pottery with 
geometrical decoration, were found some little votive animals, repro- 
ducing the primitive stales of those seen in the pottery. In the inter- 
mediate beds, mingled with broken j>ottery of Corinthian style, lay 
some very thin strips of bronze, worked in rcjiousse, which appeared 
to have been the decoration of furniture. One may see here the whole 
history of primitive decoration in Greece. The Oriental intlucnce 
manifests itself slowh’, by the introduction of Assyrian rosettes, which 
are mingled with the primitive animals. Then come the braid and 
interlaced patterns and the palm leaves. Following these are fan- 
tastic animals of oriental type, but decidedly Greek in style. Finally 
the human form makes its appearance; almost immediately it enters 
uj)un the legendary compo.sition of the Greek jicriod (Zeus and 
Typhon, Herakles, etc.). As l.ironzes were found like those at Dodona, 
at the Akropolis of Athens, and particularly at Olympia, where some 
fragments were found of Argivo-Corinthian in.scriptions, ^I. Holleaux 
supposes that all these bronzes in repousse came from the same Pelo- 
Iionnesian workshop. — Amt des Moninn., 1892, pp. 11.5, 116. 

AMYKLAI. — In the ’Ap^aiokoyiKy 1892, 1, Chr. Tsountas 

publishes with four ] dates and six cuts the results of excavations on 
the hill of Hagia Kyriake at Ainyklai. The top of the hill was occu- 
pied by a ])eribolos, which has been laid bare. Foundations of a 
semicircular structure, proliahly the throne of Apollo, were discovered. 
Remains of animals, ashes, Ac., show that sacrifices were performed 
before this structure. That the site is that of the Amyklaion is proved 
by inscriptions upon fragments of pottery. A Byzantine cemetery 
occupied part of the hill. More ancient graves were also found in the 
neighborhood. Numerous small objects were ibund, chicHy pottery 
and bronzes. The pottery is of various dates and styles. The most 
interesting specimens are two vases of early geometrical style, some 
fragments of animals in Mycenean style, and some human heads, 
apparently of local manufacture. The most interesting bronzes are 
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'(1) a figure of a nude female similar to that published by Perrot et 
'Chipiez, Hist, de I’ Art, III, fig. 629, and, like that, used as a mirror 
handle, and (2) a statuette of a nude male with a curious, wide- 
spreading crown upon his head. The right hand is gone, as is also 
the object once held in the left hand. Tsountas suggests that Apollo 
striking the lyre is represented. In the same article Tsountas pub- 
lishes nine inscriptions from the neighborhood of Sparta. These are 
mostly dedicatory inscriptions on the bases of portrait statues. One 
belongs to Pompeia Polla, another to her son Tiberius Claudius 
Pratolaos, priest of many deities. Two inscriptions are metrical. 

ARCADIA. — Temples. — The Greek Archjcological Society excavating 
in Arcadia has discovered the remains of two temples, and near the 
village of Voutsa, of another building resembling the former in sha 23 e 
and size, but apparently not of a sacred character, as there is no trace 
of columns and the entrance is on one side. The first temple, near the 
village of Vachlia,is a rectangular construction of the Hellenic period, 
9x6 metres. It is built of local limestone, and the base of the image 
-seems to have been made to support a seated figure, probably an en- 
throned Zeus. The second temifie, found near the village of Divritza, 
is like the first save that the length is nearly double. The walls dis- 
interred stand eighty centimetres high. Besides the base for the 
image of the deity were found a terracotta head of Athena and disc 
bearing the gorgoneion, bronze arrowheads, and many small terracottas 
representing young women of the tyi)e of Kore. The temple, which 
may have been dedicated to Athena or Persejihone, seems to have 
been used for worship down to a late Hellenic period. — Athenieum, 
Feb. 6. 

ARGOS.— The Heraion. — The excavations by the American School at 
the Heraion have not yet been taken up again, but may^ be continued 
late in the Spring. 

Dr. Waldstein has issued the first fascicidus of a preliminary publi- 
cation of the finds made last season, illustrated with eight photo- 
graphic plates, two of which are devoted to the Polykleitan head of 
Hera. The archaic terracottas are also illustrated. 

A study' on the finds will be found in the present number of the 
Journal of Archaeology. 

ATHENS. — Enneakrounos. — Dr. Dorpfeld, owing to his journey' in the 
Peloponnesos, has had to interrupt his excavations at the fountain 
Enneakrounos, which will be resumed during the summer. At their 
termination a topograjjhic plan of the whole locality will be published. 
— Athenaeum, June 18. 
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At the reservoir Dr. Dorpfeld found a stone which he regarded as 
of the Peisistratidean period, having one scoop and half of another 
into which an early vase found near bj' fitted exactly sideways. Be- 
tween these scoops were small holes in the stone into which the 
pointed bottom of the vase fitted, showing that it was rested in them 
after being filled. 

Dr Dhrpfeld, in continuing his excavations between the Areioj>agos 
and the Pnyx, has come across three terminal stelse in situ, one of 
which is inscribed in archaic letters, and belongs at least to the begin- 
ning of the V century b. c., and the other two in letters of the end of 
the V century b. c., with the inscription "Opo? Xdir^rj^. Near these stelie 
was found a small building in the form of a TT, and in front of the 
opening an altar. All around this building were to be seen water con- 
duits running in different directions. These constructions evidently 
belong to the age before the Persian wars. It would seem that this 
building was a small temple or shrine, such as one would expect to 
find in the neigliborhood of a fountain so famous as the Enneakrou- 
nos. This building, however, seems at some later time to have been 
supplanted by another construction, whicli served as a IcH'hc or club 
for the Athenian population, as is proved by the inscribed terminal 
stelfe. One of the water channels emjdies itself into one of the three 
basins, the discovery of which was mentioned lately in these columns. 
Amongst the fragments of pottery found on the spot, one hears the 
name of the artist Mrs. — Alhenieum, March 26. 

A MORTGAGED HOUSE AND AN AsKLEPiEioN. — Ncxt to the Lesche On the out- 
side of a j)rivato house, on the side facing the .street, were several in- 
scrijitions referring to several mortgages of this house during the V 
and IV centuries b. c. 

Across the way w(U’e found tlie remains of a small Asklepieion in 
which were several pieces of sculj)ture, an altar, &c. These frag- 
ments of sculpture appear to be contemporary with those of the large 
Asklejiieion. 

Street to the Akropolis. — The ancient road leading from the Keram- 
eikos to the Akro]iolis recently discovered by Dr. Dbrpfcld was de- 
scribed by Pausanias, and is the same along w'hich the Panathenaic 
procession passed. The various strata arc distinctly visilile, and the 
inclination of the road is one metre in twenty. On account of the 
ground being lower on the north, the road is sujjportcd on that side 
by a bank of polygonal stonework. Close to this wall a large reservoir 
was found, and in tw'O or three ])laces the remains of an ancient aque- 
duct came to light, while in the rock near the Areiopagos traces of tun- 
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nelling for a water channel appear. Putting these discoveries together, 
Dr. Dorpfeld is convinced that they form the termination of the aque- 
duct of which other portions had already been discovered near the 
theatre of Herodes, under that of Dionysos, and in some portions of 
the modern royal garden, and that all belong to the aqueduct of Peis- 
istratos, which brought water from the upper valle}^ of the Ilissos to the 
fountain called Enneakrounos, near the Agora of the ancient city. In 
time of siege, by means of deep wells, water could be drawn up to 
the Akropolis from the stream running at its foot. As water is still 
found, it is expected that the modern Athenians will be able to restore 
and utilize this newl}’ discovered aqueduct, as they have that of Ha- 
drian. — Athenxum, Feb. 13; Athen. Mittheil., 1892, pt. 3. 

Theseion. — Excavations have been started here early this spring, 
within the temide, but as yet no results have been announced. 

Hydri/e. — In the street of Athena have been found two hydrise bear- 
ing funeral representations in relief. In one the deceased is seated, 
and is stretching out his hand towards his son, while his wife stands 
weeping between them. In the other an old man stands stretcliing 
out his hands towards his son, traces of inscrijition being visible above 
them. A fine fourteen-rayed anthem-ion and several steheweve dug out 
at the same time. — Athemeum, Feb. 6. 

Peiraieus. — The remains of an ancient private house have been dis- 
covered at the Peiraieus near the ancient theatre. It consists of three 
divisions, viz., the trjtoOvpov, the avXijj and the errod running round the 
latter. In the course of the excavations portions of a square mosaic 
pavement were oltserved in the atrium. There are ayithemia in each 
corner of this mosaic, and nearer the centre is a large circle within 
which is a large head of Medusa. The head, sixty centimetres high, 
has abundant hair, and on the forehead two wings, like tho-je of the 
petasos of Hermes, and is Hanked by .serpents. The in.seriiitiun which 
runs round it is a reproduction of vense.s 741-2 of the fifth liook of 
the Iliad, de-jcribing the Medusa on the shield of Athena. In the 
same ruins was louud a terracotta antefix bearing in the centre a 
Gorgoneion, but dissimilar from the above, as it is of savage and 
repulsive apfiearance, with the tongue hanging out of the mouth. — 
Athena ian, Apr. 16, May 7. 

Decrees in honor of Euphron. — In the ’Ap;(aioA,oyiKdr AcA-rtW. June-.Iuhy 
1892, Dr. H. G. Lolling concludes his discussion of the decree ot the 
times of the thirteen tribes,” and publishes two other inscriptions. 
The first is a decree of Tiraosthenes, previousl}' published by Kou- 
manoudes, ‘AO^vaiov, VI, p. 271 fl’. No. 1. Some new readings are 
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given, and the date (the archon Heliodoros) is fixed at a time a little 
before the death of Berenice in 219 b. c. The second inscription con- 
.sists of two decrees in honor of Euphron, son of Acleas, a Sikyonian. 
The first of these, dated in the archonship of Kephisodoros (323-2 
B. c.) grants Athenian citizenship, a crown, etc , to Euphron for aid 
rendered to Athens in the “ Hellenic ” (i. e., Lamian) war. The sec- 
ond, dated in the archonship of Archippos (318-317 b. c.), states that 
Euphron lost his life in struggling for democracy, and that the oli- 
garchical rulers at Athens had destroyed the stelai set up in his 
honor on the Akropolis and at the temple or stoa of Zeirs Soter. 
Provision is made for the restoration of these stelai, and the cutting 
of the second decree, renewing the honors formerly granted to Eu- 
phron and securing them to his son. This Euphron was the grand- 
son of Euphron, tyrant of Sikyon (Xen., Hele., vii, 1, 44 ff.). Aside 
from its historical value, this inscription throws light upon the ar- 
rangement of the Attic calendar. The inscription was found in the 
continuation of the Peiraieus-Athens railway, and probably came orig- 
inally from the stoa of Zeus Soter. It is crowned by a relief rep- 
resenting Zeus Soter, Athena, Euphron, and a youth bridling a horse. 

National Museum.— Recent additions. — The National Museum has re- 
ceived antiquities of nearly all kinds, including a very great number 
of vases. The most interesting of these l)elong to the class of •’ Dijiy- 
lon ” vases. Of the other objects, the most interesting is a metope with 
triglyphs found in the now market in Athens. In the metope are rep- 
resented two seated draped women, between whom stands a third 
draped woman. The seated figures have their heads bent forward 
.and veiled a,s in grief. — ’Apx- AeArtW, March-April, 1892. 

The following additions were made at a later date : 

1. A marble lekythos found in Athens near the botanical garden. 
The relief upon it represents a seated draped female figure before 
whom stands a hojdite. Behind the hoplite stands an old man lean- 
ing on a staff. Behind the seated figure stands a boarded youth in 
himation, holding a strigil. 

2. -7. Fragments of sculpture from the Heraion near Argos. All but 
one were found in the excavations of Rhangabes and Bursian. These 
sculptures have been hitherto in the museum at Argos. 

8. Three gems, repre.senting one a standing Nike, one Nike driving 
.a chariot, one a bearded head. — ’Apx- AtXr., .June-.July, 1892. 

The National Museum has received nine vases from Eretria found 
in excavations conducted by I. Lampros in 1891. One is a red-figured 
lekythos with a representation of a youth. He wears a chlamys, his 
•petasos is hanging on his back. In his hand he holds a double spear. 
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Seven are white lekythoi. One (half white) has a representation of a 
draped female figure holding a basket in which are lekythoi, tainiai 
and garlands. The others represent groups of mourners or visitors at 
tombs. The ninth vase is a so-called (ricrovXa. (ovos), with red figures. 
On the left is represented a building with Ionic columns before which 
are seated and standing female figures with the inscriptions, AXictoris, 
I?r7roXvTe, AcrrtpoTre, ®eavo, ©eo. On the right are A(j)po8iT£, EpiDS, 
ApfjLovia, TiiOtt), Kopt, H/3e, and Ipepos. The vessel is further adorned 
with a representation of ©trts struggling with IIeXcds in the presence 
of Ev'XipevE, AXrts, McXtre, NcpEus, Avpa, and Nao. — Ap;^. AeXt., Aug., 
1892. 

CORINTH. — Excavations have been conducted by Mr. Skias for the 
Greek Arclucological Society in the hope of discovering the site of the 
ancient agora. Though this result was not attained, the work has 
shown that the ancient structures, as well as the Byzantine buildings 
erected above them, have been much better preserved than was sup- 
posed. The well preserved floor and stylobate of the court of a dwell- 
ing house that belongs to the best Greek period were discovered. 
These remains and the ruins of the Byzantine house l.iuilt above them 
were so coinpleteh" covered with earth that, before the excavations, 
not the slightest vestige of a wall was visible. From this it would 
seem probable that the foundations and lower portions of a majority 
of the buildings in old Corinth have been preserved. 

DAPHNE. — The statue of good period found at Daphne, during the 
excavations of the Athenian Archreological Society, near the site of 
the temple of Aphrodite, on the via sacra leading to Eluusis, proves to 
be one of the goddess herself. The head is wanting, but the rest is 
well preserved. — Athcmcum. Mai\-h 26. 

The excavations of the Athenian Archa'‘ologieal Society at Daphne 
continue to furnish inpiortant discoveries. The director of the works 
has broken ground in three places contemporaneou.sly, viz., on the site 
of the so-called temple of Aphrodite; at the half-ruined monastery of 
Daphne, where it is supposed existed the temple of Apollon mentioned 
by Pausanias ; and on a site opposite the monastery of the prophet 
Elias, in which appear traces of some steps in the form of a krepidoma. 
The.se last prove to be the boundary of an ancient private cemetery, 
which, as it ran along the Via Sacra, enables us to fix the direction of 
this latter. Another krepidoma of four sides has been discovered in 
this same neighborhood, and aj>])ears to have been the foundation ter- 
race of a small temple, which some think can be identified with that 
of the hero Kyamites, placed by Pausanias near this spot, and by him 
called vaos ov p-iya^. Within the enclosure were two tombs, probably 
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of a later period, and a funeral Icalpe. In the monastery of Daphne 
were discovered remains of an ancient edifice, which may have been 
the temple of Apollon itself, in which Pausanias saw, besides the statue 
of this god, those of Demeter and Kore. Amongst the remains of 
sculpture is a fragment of a statue of a young woman of excellent art, 
hut unfortunately headless, which may be that of Kore. Most fruit- 
ful of all were the excavations at the temple of Aphrodite, from which 
it is seen that, rather than a temple properly so called, or vaos as it is 
styled by Pausanias, it was a sanctuary' or Up6v. This was entirely 
cleared, and before it was also found that famous wall of rough and 
unhewn stone which Pausanias remarks is worth seeing. It consists 
of a square of j)olygonal blocks. All around were found remains of 
sculpture and inscribed stones, and between the sanctuary and the 
polygonal wall was also discovered a piece of the ancient Via Sacra, 
with a stone miliary giving the distance of that place from the centre 
of Athens. The statues consist of figures of Aphrodite and other 
pieces of sculpture representing the symbols or attributes of the god- 
dess, as the dove and the pomegranate. — Atkenieum, May 14. 

The AcAtAv for May reports the discovery of two considerable in- 
scriptions of the Roman period (c/. C. I. A. iii, 1023, 625, 745) and 
two terminal cippi. 

The ’Xpx- AcAt. for June-Aug. reports tliat the excavations liave 
now iDeen broken off. Before they were closed an arcliaic torso of a 
youth and two fragmentary reliefs, besides a number of short dedica- 
tory inscriptions, were brought to light. One of the reliefs represents 
two seated goddesses, one of whom holds a small Eros in her hand. 

DELOS.— The excavations of the French School in Delos have re- 
sulted so far in the discovery of the skene of the theatre and of its en- 
trance.?. — Athemntm. Nov, 12. 

Excavations under the direction of M. Chamonard wore carried on 
for a short time in the summer by the French School. Part of the 
entrance to the theatre was uncovered. Near the theatre a Roman 
house was excavated in the wall of which was found a Greek pedestal 
with a dedication to Apollon, Artemis, and Leto. — ’Apx- AtAr., June- 
Aug., 1892. 

ELEUSIS.— Mr. Philios has continued his work both in the sanctuary 
and on the Akropolis. In the former, beneath the large propyhea, he 
brought to light a spacious cistern, and on the latter discovered por- 
tions of the encircling wall. 

EPIDAUROS. — Excavations by the Greek Archteological Society, under 
Mr. Kabbadias, were continued in Eifidauros. In the northern part 
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of the large square northeast of the temple of Asklepios foundations 
of “ poros ” were found, Itelonging to a small temple, probably the 
Aphrodition mentioned in an inscription. — ’Apx. AcXt., May. 

A number of inscriptions have been found, one of which is an 
exact copy of the one published ’E<^. ’Apx- 1883, p. 25, Xo. 1. Another 
is a catalogue of ©tapoSoVot of Asklepios for Akarnania and Italy. 
8everal inscriptions bear artists’ signatures, among them those of Xen- 
ophilos and Straton (IjOOwv, Inschr. gr. Bildhauer, Xo. 261. 262, Pans. 
II, 23, 4). The building to the southeast of the temple of Artemis 
apjiears to have been one of the stoai built or repaired by Antoninus. 
— Apx- AcXr., June-Aug., 1892. 

The report in the Athen. Mitlheilungcn (1892. 3). says that the large 
gymnasium, in the court of which is a covere 1 Roman theatre, was 
entirely cleared. The theatre is larger than was heretofore supposed. 
Instead of occupying only one corner of the court, it fills about two- 
thirds of it. The interior of the large building between the gymna- 
sium and the Artemis temple, of which only the outer wall had j)re- 
viously been laid bare, was also cleared. This brought to light a large 
court with several stone benches, a hall with two aisles, .several cham- 
bers. and a small bathroom. Finally, in the northeastern part of the 
sanctuary there were found still more exedriv. oases for statues and 
for dedicatory offerings, and the foundations of some buildings of un- 
known purport. 

GYTHEION. — Topography. — In the ’E<^ij/x€pis ’ kpxa-i-oXoyLKt), 1892, 1, 
1. A. X. Skias discusses the topography of Gytheion, at the place now 
called IltAeKKjjrdv (described l»y M eil, Mitth. Athen. I, p. 151 ff.) is a 
rude inscrqjtion Molpa Aids T€p(a)o-Ti[ov]. This is believed to mark the 
boundary of the sanctuary of Zeus Kappotas. An investigation of 
the harlior of G 3 ’theion, shows that the shore has receded great! v in 
comparatively recent times. The ancient harbor must have been close 
to the foot of Mt. Lary.sion, protected b^i the island of Kranae. 

KARYSTOS. — In executing some works at the port of KaiY'stos in 
Euboia several remains of ancient constructions have been found, to- 
gether with fragments of sculpture and in.scriptions. Xumerous 
blocks of poros lithos show cavities which prove they were fastened 
together by iron staples fixed as usual b\’ molten lead. These stones 
formed part of the ancient harbor. Xear them were found marble 
columns and lumps of lead, with fragments of sculpture representing 
in relief a man holding a horse bji the bit. Another piece consisted 
of a marble baihron, or pedestal for a statue, in the shape of a prism 
of four faces, one of which was broken ofi’. Most of the reliefs with 
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which it was decorated, and which represented nude figures, are in a 
very ruinous state. The best preserved is one of the narrow faces 
representing a woman standing in the act of saluting another woman 
before her. The various inscriptions brought up from the bottom of 
the sea by the dredge are, for the most part, dedicatory and sepul- 
chral, and belong to the period of the Roman occupation. One of 
them bears in Greek and Latin the name of a certain L(ucius) Marcius 
Ner(o ?) ; another forms the dedication of a statue of Artemis, erected 
by a woman of the name of Phrynis, jiriestess of Artemis and Apollon- 
— Athenseinn, May 6. 

LAURION. — At Laurion a relief has been found amongst the scorix 
representing a man seated on a cushion and bearing in his left hand 
a cafhicevs. while with the right he is touching the shoulder of a 
woman who stands inclined before him. On the left stands a nude 
youth, holding in his right hand a vase, and in his left some circular 
object. The Ijoy's eyes are fixed on the man. — Athenxim, Feb. 6. 

MYKENAl. — In the excavations now being conducted at Mykenai 
some fresh toml.is have been dug out. in which many objects of impor- 
tance have been found. Among.st them are some stone reliefs, very 
ancient arms, and some gold and silver coins. The inscriptions founds 
which would have a unique value as belonging to this place and date, 
are unfortunately illegible. — Alhenxum, Xov. 12, 

Mr. Tsountas continued throughout the summer the work which 
has yielded such rich results. The interior of the Akroi)olis was still 
further cleared, and a large building of the Mycenean period that be- 
longs to the palace already known was discovered. A large cistern 
hewn in the rock was also brought to light. After the dromos of the 
second vaulted tomb had been completely cleared, and a third vaulted 
tomb to the northwest of the Lion gate had been excavated, Tsountas 
had the good fortune to discover a group of hitherto unknown rock 
tombs. — Athen. Mitihcil., 1892, pt. -3. 

In the 'Apxaio\oyiKT^, 1892, 1, Chr. Tsountas publishes the 

folhjwing inscri})tion from a circular basis found between the Lions' 
gate and the “ tomb of Klytemnestra.’" This is evidently j^art of a 
longer inscription. 

at fxi dafjtiopyla ere, lapofxvd- 
fxovas r[6s is ttcJ/wt? to<ti yov€v<n 
KpLTepas €p,€v KaT[T)d f€fp€p.iva. 

The hieromnamones of Perseus are to act as judges “ for the parents ” 
probably in cases of doubt concerning contests of children. 
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NAUPLIA. — Thirty tombs have been excavated on the southern slope 
of the Palamidi by the Greek Archaeological Society under the direc- 
tion of B. Staes. A vase of Myceuean style was found bearing on 
each handle a carefull}' engraved sign resembling the letter H, with a 
barb at the top of each upright line. — A eAt., August, 1892. 

OROPOS. — Inscriptions. — In the ’Ei<f>rjfjL€pU ’Ap;^ato\oytK7j, 1892, 1, 
B. I. Leonardos continues the publication of inscriptions (Nos. 
61-90). These are mostly decrees of proxeney. No. 70 records a 
decree of the Oropians directing the Archon, the Polemarchs, and 
the Grammateus to take part in the sacrifices to the Ptoan Apollo. 
No. 80 is a metrical dedicatory inscription, with the signature of 
Xenokrates the Athenian (Lowy, Inschr. gr. Bildh., No. 135“ tf ). These 
inscriptions are for the most part new, though several have already 
appeared. 

RH AM NOUS. — The more recent excavations were centered on the cit- 
adel, where the foundations of numerous houses were brought to light. 
One of them, square in form, contained several bases of statues with 
inscriptions which show that there was at Rhamnous a temple of Dio- 
nysos Lenaios. A fragmeiit of a decree also mentions a theatre. 

The temple of Amphiaraos has been cleared. It is jdacecl on an 
elevation to the left of the road leading from the temple of Nemesis 
to the citadel. There were found two headless statues, of ordinary 
workmanship, and fragments of bas-reliefs offered as ex-votos in grat- 
itude for cures, similar to those found at the Asklepieion at Athens. — 
Chron. de-s Arts, 1892, No. 9. 

SIKYON. — In the theatre Dr. Dorpfeld has thought to recognize the 
foundation of an old wooden proscenium in the structure laid bare 
by the excavations of the American School in December, 1891. This 
structure which, before the excavations, was hidden by a Roman wall 
of earth and small stones, consists of a row of blocks of poros stone, 
in which are cut at comparatively regular intervals large and small 
holes. These holes, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, must have served to 
secure the woodeu columns and pinakes of the proscenium. 

STRATOS. — The ’Apx. AcXt. of May, 1S92, contain.s a preliminary 
rejiort of the excavations conducted by the French School at Stratos, 
in Akarnania last spring. These works have brought to light a tem- 
ple which before was scarcely visible, with in front a building in the 
form of a stoa, belonging probably to the agora. The temjile is a 
Doric peripteros, and resembles in form the so-called Theseion of 
Athens. Its length is 34 metres, its breadth 18 metres 20 centimetres. 
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Upon the krepidoma, which is ])resorved entire, are still to he seen the 
bases of most of the columns. Before the entrance of the temple is 
an open space, in the middle of which stood the altar, as in the tem- 
ple of the Pythian A})ollon in Gortyna. Scattered around the altar 
Were found numerous fragments of votive offerings, consisting of 
small Ijroken terracotta idols, anrl remains of ancient sacrifices. Some 
inscriptions, consisting of decrees, as also a list of proper names, were 
found in the same place. — Athemtiini, Nov. 19. 

This was the most im[)ortant in ancient times of all the towns of 
Akarnania, was the chief place of the Akarnanian League until the 
town was conquered hy the A’ltolians. It was originallv sought for hy 
Heuzey (‘' Le Mont Olympe et I’Acarnanie ") in the ruins near the 
modern Pelegriniatsa. Since Bur.sian wrote on the subject we have 
been more inclinefl to identiiy it with the great assemblage of ruins in 
the Vlach village of Sorovigli. Lolling and Oberhammer adopted 
this idea, and M, .Jouhin undertook to e.xcavate. Several terracottas 
w'ere first unearthed and some inscriptions. — Alheniviim, .July 9. 

CRETE. 

A CORPUS OF INSCRIPTIONS. — Prof. Halhherr, having received en- 
couragement from his friends in Crete, is about to puhli.sh a complete 
corpus of Cretan inscriptions. It is to appear under the aus])ices of 
the Syllogos of Candia, and the commentary will be in modern Greek. 
Prof Comparetti. who is preparing also an Italian edition of the 
archaic inscriptions of Crete for the R. Acad, dei Lincei, will edit the 
archaic inscriptions of the corpus, his commentary being translated 
into Greek by Halbherr. 

Prof Halbherr S[)ent some time in England the past autumn in 
making copies of the Cretan inscriptions at London, Oxford, and 
especially Cambridge. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Portrait of Leo VI. — M. Schlumberger, the Byzantine scholar, recently 
received from Chius a pjhotograph of a Byzantine ivory pdacpue of the 
close of the ix century whose reliefs are of unusual historical interest 
because they give us the p)ortrait of the Emp)eror Leo VI, the father 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in the year 886, at the age of twenty- 
one, on his advent to the throne. It is one of the very few p)ortraits 
of Byzantine emperors of the ix and x centuries. On one side the 
Virgin, attended by 8. Michael, crowns the emperor; on the other is 
Christ between Peter and Paul. A long inscription gives the empe- 
ror’s name and prays for divine blessings upon him.— Ami des Mon 
1891, No. 28, p. 386. 
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Byzantine amulets. — M. Gu.stave Sc-hlumberger presented to the Acad, 
des Iiiscrijj. a number of amulets in metal and hard stones belonging 
to the early Byzantine period. They were hung about the neck to 
ward off maladies and .sorceries. All of them bear the name and 
effigy of King Solomon, in the beneficent role of exterminator of mal- 
adies and sorceries. He is represented on horseback, his head encir- 
cled by a nimbus, in antique military costume, tilting at full gallop 
with lance at rest against a female demon representing malady, crouch- 
ing on the ground. The inscription on each of the amulets is an in- 
vocation against sickness, which is charged to flee, under penalty of 
being pursued by Solomon, to whom a beneficent angel, such as Uriel 
and Arlaf or Archaf, is often added : “ Flee, thou detested one, for Sol- 
omon and the angel Archaf pursue thee.” — Ghron. des Arts, 1892, 
Ko. 11. 

A GOLD Byzantine coin. — Byzantine numismatics present a complicated 
.study in the coins of the Emperor Theophilus and his family. This 
enijieror succeeded his father in 829, and the following year married 
Theodora. Mine years after a son was horn who succeeded Theophi- 
lus as Michael III. Besides this son, there were, according to the 
chroniclers, five daughters born in the following order; Theda, Anna, 
Anastasia, Maria, and Pulcheria. Theophilus died early in 842, leav- 
ing, as the chroniclers state, only this son Michael about six years old. 
But if we study Sabatier’s Histoire de la monnaie Byzantine we shall 
find that this statement is not corroborated by the numismatic testi- 
mony of this reign, in which we find a number of coins with the 
figure of Theophilus, hearing on the other side cither an Augustus 
named Constantine, rejiresented alone, or a bearded Michael with this 
Constantine, two princes about whom history is silent. This Michael 
should not be confused with the future Michael III. who is represented 
on the coin as an infant beside his mother. Following Sabatier then, 
we must admit that Theophilus during his reign had two colleagues, 
■who were either sons or brothers. The published coins of this reign 
are classified by Sabatier as follows: coins of Theophilus alone, coins 
of Theophilus with the unknown Michael and Constantine, coins of 
Theophilus with Constantine only, and coins of Theophilus with his 
son Michael III. To these must be added a fifth class, coins of The- 
oi)hilus with his wife and three eldest daughters. From this a num- 
ber of inferences may be drawn. The future Michael III was not 
born when the coin was struck, or he would have been represented. 
The date of the coin must be fixed at about 832, for the following year 
the fourth daughter, Maria, was born. Then, as the emperor married 
in 830, we must infer that the second and third daughters, who appear 
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on the back of the coin, were twins. We may infer also, that during 
the period between the birth of Maria, 833, to that of Michael III, 
839, the empress gave birth to her first son, the Constantine of the coin 
mentioned above, who must have been born, associated with his father 
in the empire, and died before the birth of his brother Michael, other- 
wise they would have figured together on the coins. As to the Michael 
who appears on several of the coins, we must conclude that he was 
either a brother or an ascendant of Theophilus . — Bevue Numismatique, 
1892. 


ITALY. 

VARIOUS TYPES OF THE BRONZE AXE-— In the Revue de VEeole d' An- 
thropology for Oct. 15, 1892, M. A. de Mortillet publishes a pa])er 
entitled Evolution de Id Hache en bronze en Italie, in which he studies 
all the types of ancient axes found in Italy. He classifies the various 
forms in chronological order and seeks to determine their connection. 
His general conclusions are: (1) that the flat copper axe, although it 
seems to appear first is really not earlier than the straight-edged bronze 
axe. The latter form must be regarded as imported by those who 
introduced the knowledge of metals into Europe. From this type 
proceeds directly the type with curved rai.sed edges {hnche a ailerons), 
and after it comes the type with a raised edge at the top of the blade 
(fi talon) and then, finally, the type of the axe with a socket for the 
handle (fi douille). Even the later types are of early date, for there 
are numerous specimens from the Bolognese foundry, about contem- 
porary with the Villanova necropolis, which is assigned variously to 
the period between the x and the vn century. 

ANCONA. — NECROPOLIS. — In March, 1892, several tombs were excavated 
in the military grounds of Cardeto at Ancona, which proved to be a part 
of the necropolis of the iii century b. c. M'ith one exception in brick, 
the tombs were constructed of slabs of tufa. In one case the slabs 
were painted with festoons, masks and birds as in Etruscan ossuaries 
and on the wails of Campanian tombs of the same period. In one of 
the tombs there were a silver and a glass vase and a third vase of an 
extremely rare kind. It is the finest known example of an earthen 
vase, with artificial whitish impasto, covered with glass enamel, sub- 
jected to intense heat and decorated with mineral colors also sub- 
jected to intense heat. Such vases originated probably in Alexandria. 
The mineral colors are put on with the brush ; the designs are linear 
and foliated. The study of this interesting vase gives Sig. Barnabei 
the occasion for a general dissertation on the subject.— Ahf. d. Scavi 
1892, pp. 80-87. ^ 
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BOLOGNA (PROVINCE of). — tombs of villanova type. — Sig. Brizio gives 
in the Not. d. Scavi (1892, pp. 219-224) an account of some antiquities 
collected by Torquato Costa, of Anzola, in Emilia. They "(vere found 
on various sites in the province of Bologna, and mostly from stations 
of the stone age, from terramare and tombs of the Villanova type. 
His arrangement of them is so scientific that they are an important 
contribution to the ancient history and topography of the province. 
Sig. Brizio confines his report to the Villanova antiquities, as they 
hel{) us to gain an idea of the location and density of the Italic popu- 
lation and of its relation to the population of the terremare and to 
the Etruscans. The following are the principal sites : Near Castel- 
franco the principal discoveries were made ; at a site called Reeovate 
only bronzes were found, one of which is similar to a bronze found 
in one of the Italic De Lucca tombs at Bologna. On a second site 
some terracottas came to light, notably the figure of a horse which 
served as the handle of a vase, but here also most of the finds were of 
bronze. At Manzolino an archaic serpentine fibula was found unlike 
any hitherto found in any Villanova tomb of the province. Among 
the objects found at Pradella was a large terracotta vase with a cruxr 
ansata and a five-spoked wheel in relief, which differs from anything 
yet known. The objects found at Anzola are few. The third site, 
Cresi>ellano, is noted for having (1) a terramara with its necropolis ; 
(2) Italic tombs of the Villanova type; and (3) Etruscan tombs of 
the Certosa type. On the supposition of the contiguity of the two 
latter groups Sig. Gozzadini in 1885 concluded that in the Bolognese 
province the Etruscans succeeded the Italics in their stations and that 
the two were so commingled as to form perhajcs but a single people. 
Sig. Brizio found, however, that the two necroiioleis were over a kilo- 
meter and a half apart. 

CASTELLUCCIO. — The hill of Castelluccio, with its castle, in the com- 
mune of Pienza, region of Chiusi, has an Etruscan neeroiiolis dating 
from the sixth to the third centuries rs. c. which, from the compara- 
tive poverty of its contents, belongs to an oppkhiin, and not to a city. 
The sixth century was the period of its greatest prosperity. One of 
the tombs recently oi)ened has its loculi close<l with inscribed tiles 
illustrating the transition from the Etruscan to the Roman language ; 
they are in rude Latin letters. The eite of the oppidtnn itself has been 
verified at the summit of a high neighboring hill called Cum al vcido. 
It was surrounded by walls built of large blocks of square stone 
without cement. The town was destroyed in the third or second 
century b. c. 
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Of considerable interest is the discovery that several caves in this 
hill were Inhabited in the neolithic age : they are numerous and often 
in tiers, some four deep. Many are intact and will prol.iably furnish 
material for the pala -ontological study of the Italic population of this 
region. — Kot. d. Scavi. 1892, pp. 309-12. 

CHIUSI. — Comm. Gamurrini reports various novelties from Chiusi 
in the Not. d. Scuvi (1S92, j)}). 304-7). (1) A mirror with three tig- 

ures; Juno, Minerva and a leaping faun. (2) Two Etruscan inscrip- 
tions. one ot which is bilingual; the second being remarkable as one 
of the few e.xamples of bonstrojihedon in Etruscan. (3) A further frag- 
ment of the bronze tablet, with the names of an Etruscan Collegium and 
on the other side the lex eepetu ndarum. (4) A large tomb at I’ocgio Renzo, 
between the city and the lake. It is on the summit of the pnggio, 
under an artificial tumulus, with a baseline of about lUO metres. Here, 
on the east side, was the well-known archaic necrof)olis of Poggio 
Renzo analogous to other Italic necroi)oleis of the first iron age. On 
anotlicr section ot the lull is a necropolis of the succeeding jieriod 
with stone circles, also with the rite ot cremation. The tomb newly 
covered consists of four large rectangular chambers. The front room 
communicates with the other three liy a door in the centre of each 
wall. A cinerary urn with a relief representing the Theban fratricide, 
ai)i)cared to date from the third century or later, as did some frag- 
ments of Campanian vases. The rooms have fiat ceilings supported 
on architraves cut out of the stone, ami all their walls were originally 
covered with wall-paintings, which have almost entirely disappeared, 
except in the outer room, from the effects of dampness. The style, 
in so far as visible, indicates the first half of the third century, which 
is probably the date of the tomb. 

A well which was cleaned was found to contain a number of Roman 
antiquities, especially an elegant Ijowl of bronze gilt. 

CLATERNA-QUADERNA fEMiLiA). — .Several writers — such as Cicero, 
Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy— speak of the Roman oppidum Claterna, and 
place it on the Via .Emilia, ten miles from Bologna, and thirteen 
from Imola (Forum Corneli). It still existed at the close of the iv 
century, being mentioned by S. Ambrose in 393. Modern local anti- 
quarians have always placed it near the modern site of Quaderna, 
near the bridge of the torrent of that name on the Via .-Flmilia. This 
identification was founded on coins, statuettes, marldes, tiles, marble 
pavements, etc., frequently found here. As early as 1888 Sig. Brizio 
had studied the site and sought the assistance of the natives in deter- 
mining the limits of the space within which, during agricultural opera- 
tions, there had been found traces of roads, pavements or antiquities. 
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It appeared as if the greater part of the ruin.s of the city must be, 
from all accounts, at least sufficiently well preserved to show their 
complete ground-plan. Many architectural fragments and pieces of 
sculpture, as well as coins, fihuhe and other small objects, were pre- 
served in the houses of this region. 

In 1890 Sig. Brizio began excav.ations in what seemed a promising 
portion of the site, over a surface of 22 by 120 metres. Considerable 
remains of private buildings came to light, but none were completely 
excavated. There were found mosaic pavements, brick pavements in 
opi/.-i spicatim, quadrangular basins of tufa, wells, drains, etc. The 
difficulty of identifying the arrangements and uses of the structures 
wa.s increased Ijy the evident restorations, often wholesale and careless 
in character, which entirely changed the original jdan. The empty- 
ing of a well down to a dcqdh of D.dO met. brought many objects to 
light. At 2 m. tiles, bricks and a coin of Vespasian; at 3 m. 
Arctine vases and marble veneering; at 6 m. a bit of an inscription 
in l.ieautiful letters of the first years of the emjiire. ))rol')ably in honor 
of M. Agrippa ; at 7] m. a lamp with the stamj) vibiaxi and others ; 
at 8 m. fragments of red vases, a silver ])in, a bone stylus ; at the 
bottom two leaden weights in the form of amj)horae. 

The traces of but two paved roads were discovered : one of them 
being a regular road, sewn metres in width, the other, on account of 
its great width of twenty-two metros, being in all jirobability parts of 
a scjuare. A pretty terracotta statuette of Cujiid was found in many 
fragments. Two hundred and twenty bronze coins and seventeen 
silver coins came to light ; of the silver coins three only are imperial, 
the others consular. — Xot. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 134-14o. 
^CONCORDIA-SAGITTARIA. — Since the excavations in this military ne- 
cropolis, noticed in the Not d. Senvi for 1890, pp. 169 and 3o9, the 
results of which have been jdaced in the Museum of Concordia, the 
work has been continued only fitfully. The excavations during 1891 
were rei)orted in the Scavi for January, 1892. One sculptured slab is 
especially interesting as having a representation of the vine in relief, 
which can be compared to the Early Christian representations of this 
symbol. 

CORNETOl-TARQUINll. — New Excavations in the Necropolis. — Various 
discoveries have been made in the necropolis of Tarquinii in 1891 and 
1892. The work for 1891 was closed on May 8. Between April 16 
and that date several tombs were opened. April 16, a chamber tomb 
entirely ruined; 21, a trench tomb containing several ornaments; 24, 
a trench tomb with several Greek painted vases, including two Corin- 
dhian alabastra with figures of birds. Early in May two ruined 
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chamber tombs and one trench tomb were opened, the first of which 
contained gold earrings, two gold rings, a bronze bracelet, an unguent 
box in the form of a pig of terracotta covered with blue enamel. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 40-1. 

Excavations were renewed on March 20, 1892, west of the casa con- 
toniera on the provincial road. All the chamber tombs found during 
this excavation had fallen in and had been previously visited. 
March 28, a trench tomb with 19 pieces of bucchera terracotta and 
nine Greek painted vases. Eight of the.se vases, with geometric deco- 
ration, belong to the category described by Gscll on p. 880 of Fondles 
dans la nea'opole de Vulci : one has a zone of five fishes ; another has 
scales scratched and painted. March 31, under ruins of a chamber 
tomb were found fragments of a black-figured Attic vase of severe 
style (Cf. Furtwiingler, Beschr. d. Berl. Vns. [>1. iv. Xo. 24), whose 
paintings represent a banquet. It is interesting as showing the jiussi- 
ble source of inspiration of the corresponding banquet scenes in the 
wall-paintings of the tombs of Tanjuinii. April 8 two scarabs of 
archaic styles and a gold earring were found in a second chamber 
tomb. The carnelian scarab has a marvelously delicate intaglio of 
Odysseus killing the Circean stag. Between April 13 and 20 two trench 
tombs were 0 [)ened, each with the remains of skeletons, some vases of 
black bucchoro and some Greek j)ottery — the latter being two lekythoi 
with bronze band on white ground and a delicate Corinthian lekythos 
with three zones of animals. April 22, a chamlier tomb with two 
pieces of the decoration of a helmet representing a Seilenos head and 
a head of Acheloos; also a red-figured Attic am])hora of 3rd quarter 
of v century with six male figures of ugly and caricatured ty{)es. 
Ajuil 23, a chamber tomb with three Greek painted vases including a 
Corinthian skyphos. April 2.>, another chamber tomb with three 
black-figured Attic vases of severe style: (a) an amphora with a 
pugilistic contest on one side and on the other two Athenian horsemen- 
flanked by bearded men and with a woman between them ; (b) a vase 
with dancing Seilenoi; (c) an amphora with the meeting of Herakles 
with the centaur Pholos on one side, and on the other a bearded man 
with his favorite ephebos. 

On May 7 a tomba a buca or hole tomb was found which was unique 
in containing not merely a single painted vase serving as cinerary urn 
but three: these were black-figured Attic amphorae of which two were 
of accurate and severe style. On one are two Bacchic scenes, and a 
parting scene with a quadriga. The other has i^reserved its cover and 
has on one side a standing qimdriga on which stands Dionysos while 
on the ground beginning at the left are : Apollo playing the cithara :, 
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Athena with a lance conversing with Hermes. A man and a woman 
behind the quadriga and the charioteer complete the composition. 
The scene on the other side represents Attic cavalry with attendants. 
The third amphora, not yet cleaned, seems to represent on one side a 
hoplite with two mantled figures and on the other a youth between 
two other figures : the execution seems careless. — Not. d. Scavi, 1892, 
pp. 1.54-58. 

A PAINTED TOMB. — Sig- Mariaui, who was present at the reopening of 
the tomb discovered on May (>, has contributed a description of it to 
the Not. d. Scavi. It is three kil. from Corncto, on the west side of the 
provincial road. It is beneath a tumulus, 2. 50 m. below the surface 
of the plain. The door opens into a chamber with a roof a schiena 
(4.(15 wide x 4..S0 long x 2.70 high). xVt the further end two small 
doors lead into two small chambers with side benches. Xo objects or 
bones were found in the tomb. It has received the name of tomba dei 
tori and the number 20, .Vt the height of the impost the walls which 
are covered with white plaster, have a frieze of white, red and blue 
hands, as in many other tombs of Tarquinii. The middle beam is 
red. Only the end wall of the main ehamber is decorated. The 
principal decoration i.s between the two doors. Above is a frieze with 
a row of blue lotus buds alternating with red globes sunnounted by 
crosses, and, l.ielow, a row entirely of the globes. Below the principal 
composition is a white meander on red ground. Above the frieze in 
the gal.ile are, on the left, a ehimaera with lion’s body, goat's head, and 
dragon’s head on the tail ; on the right is a nude ephebos on a running 
red horse, behind whom is a bull. In the frieze above the two doors 
are two obscene scenes accompanied by two animals, a bull and a 
man-faced bull. Between the two scenes is an Etruscan inscription. 
The main composition, below the frieze, has in its centre a plant ter- 
minating in a large five-petaled flower: other plants give this the 
efi'ect of a garden scene. (In the left is a large cippus on a platform 
upon which are two young lions, one of which forms a water-spout. 
From the left a helmeted warrior advances with sword and lance, 
while fi-om the right an ephebos on horseback slowly advances, holding 
a long stick in his left hand. These jtaintings are remarkably jire- 
served and belong to the j)eriod of the earliest painted chamber 
tombs at Tarquinii, c. 5(X) n. c. 

CORREGGIO (Emilia). — Prof. Pigorini discusses in the Bull, di Palet. Ital. 
1892. Xos. 1-4. the date and attribution of the contents of the pre-Eoman 
tombs at Correggio. They consist of an urn of rude pottery containing 
rude funerary objects among which are especially to be noticed the ear- 
rings in the shape of wheels and belt plaques with a crook ah of bronze. 
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These tombs have been attributed to the Etruscans, hut Prof. Pigorini 
points out that although they do belong t<J the early iron age neither 
earrings nor belt plaques are to be found in really Etruscan tombs, 
hut in the northwest, in Lombardy, France and Switzerland. 

CRESPELLANO. — The commune of Cresi>ellano in the Emilia, has 
given a large number of antiquities: a terramara with its necropolis, 
Italic tombs of the Villanova tyjie and Etruscan tomlrs of the Certosa 
type. Villanova tombs have been found in three localities at Cres- 
pellano : at Calcara, Podere Stanga anil Podere della Soniaglia. Goz- 
zadini was in error in affirming in In.'s.] that the Italic and Etruscan 
necropoleis were here mingled, and that this gave strength to thi' con- 
jecture that the Etruscans succeeded the Italics in their necro[)olei--. and 
that the two races were mixed. The two necro[)olei^ here are really 
(ptite a distance ajiart. — d. Scari. 1892, j.p. 222-24. 

FLORENCE. — Near to the Arco dei Pe.scioni the remains of Roman 
baths have been found. Two halls have been uncovered whose walls 
are covered with well-i»reserved mosaics. The door of the main hall 
which is of good artistic style has been transferrefl to the museum. — 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 40. 

S. GIOVANNI IN PERSICETO. — Italic Tombs. — Twelve Italic tombs of 
the Villanova type have been o|)ened, being part of a neerojKilis. 
The objects discovered bear the closest analogy to types found in the 
Benacci and Arnoaldi-Veli necroi)oleis at Bologna. Most of the tombs 
Avere for cremation, and two for inhumation. The richest tondj in 
the matter of contents was No. 8 which, although for cremation, did 
not contain the tyjdcal ossuary. It had in the N.W. corner a most 
varied collection of small terracotta vases: the bronzes were ex- 
tremely numerous and included a lozenge-shaped belt (Cf Benacci, 
No. 548, and Onsi, Clntur. lUd. tav. Ill, No. 38), with incised sjurals 
and projecting balls. The fibulae are in great variety ; also arndets, 
hairpins, etc. These tombs antedate the arrival of the Etruscans.— 
Not. d. iicavi, 1892, ])j). 191-199. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD. — The excavations carried on during 189(1 in 
the E. part of the Plan de Jupiter were reported in this -Journal. They 
were continued from Aug. 31 to Sept. 16, 1891, and the results 
obtained embodied in a report to the Not. de/jli Scud for IMarch 1892 
(pp. 63-76). The northern section of the E. part, the only section 
that remained unexjdored, was the centre of the work. In front of 
the temple fifty-seven Gallic coins were found, as well as a few Roman 
Republican coins. The rock on which they were found is conjectured 
to have been the base of an altar upon which the coins were placed 
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as offerings by travelers. This rock was probably, before the erection 
of the Roman Sanctuary* the centre of the worship of the god by the 
natives. The coins belong to the latest Gallic period, to the first cen- 
tury B. c. As no imperial coins were found on the rock it is evident 
that the primitive altar ceased to be venerated when the temple was 
built. Among the objects found in the rest of the field of excavation 
were : a small votive bronze tablet ; a larger votive tablet of a Helve- 
tian named Carassounus; a perfectly-preserved bronze statuette of 
J upiter Tonans of good art ; a bronze horse ; a bronze lion ; a large 
number of small objects. The excavation of a building near the 
temple was commenced but not continued. 

GUIDIZZOLO. — A Private Calendar. — An inscribed lirick found near 
Guidizzolo contains a remnant of a calendar or record of festivals, 
covering the last twelve days of November, the last fourteen of De- 
cember and, in the last column, the feasts of the second semester of 
the year. Ojiposite each day was a hole for inserting a thong or stick 
to indicate the current festival. The calendar is extremely simple and 
must have served for ])oor ])eople, probably for some farmer. The 
owner afipears to have had a .special devotion to the goddess Epona^ 
patroness for horses and mares, for he [daces her festival on December 
1<S, which is a variant front the customary rule. The last column 
contains the festivals taken from the old official Roman calendar of 
feasts without adding any of the feasts that were instituted by the 
emperors. An examination of the details gives a date of a few years 
alter 727 u. c. as the [leriod of the calendar, i. e., the beginning of the 
Augustan age. — Not. d. Scavi, 1892, })p. 1-13. 

NAPLES. — A Tomb. — Near the church of S. Pietro ad Aram a sepul- 
chral chamber, partly preserved, came to light. It was 2.20 m. and 
was covered with a tunnel vault with buttressing walls all well con- 
structeil of tula. A se[>ulchral inscri[)tion of considerable length was 
found in the chamber. — Not. d. Scavi. 1,S92, p. olS. 

SEPULCHRAL RELIEF. — The Socklu di Slovia Patria. of Naples, has pur- 
chased a se[)ulchral relief with Greek inscri[)tion, representing the 
usual parting scene. A veiled woman, with a nude boy, stands in 
front of a seated man. The execution is rude and the proportions 
poor. The inscri[)tion reads: TTAKKh H PAKAEUUN. A longer in- 
scription is on the back. The deceased’s name is Domitia, a Sicilian. 
— Nut. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 201. 

NOVILARA (UMBR1A).~New Excavations in the Necropolis. — In the Jan- 
uary number of the Not. d. Scavi (1892, 14-19), a description was 
given of a bronze lance-head and two large amber fibulte found at 
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Novilara near Pesaro : being found beside a skeleton they proved the 
existence there of very ancient tombs. Onfhesame site in 1865 there 
T\’as found a stele with spiral decoration of M.vcenrean type, published 
by Undset and now in the museum of Pesaro. Comm. Gamurrini 
makes an interesting report on the first excavations and the prospec- 
tive importance of the excavations which would probably disclose a 
very early stage of civilization. It being of great intere.st to ascertain 
w'hat relation existed l)etween that stele and the culture represented 
by the tombs, an excavation was undertaken by the government in 
July, 1S92. 

■ On the site where the lance-head and skeleton were said to have 
been found there were discovered not tombs but dwellings a fondi di 
capanne, whose traces consisted in focolari, around which lay bones of 
animals, refuse, and fragments of vases, some of which are extremely 
interesting, because they correspond to the most primitive Italic vases. 
Notwithstanding the im]>ortance of these remains of dwellings of the 
primitive population, their .systematic exploration was deferred. 

The necropolis was found at some distance to the north. It.s exca- 
vation was extremely fruitful. >Seventy-five tombs were opened in 
less than a month. A complete monograph with plates will be pub- 
lished after the close of the work. In the meanwhile the following 
summary is taken from the NoCrJe dcjli Scad for Sej)tember, 18!>2 (pp. 
295-804). The bodies were buried at depths varying from 1.20 to 
2.35 m., but this was no indication of ditterenee in period, and 
sometimes the same trench was used for more than one body. All 
the tombs are for inhumation, Init the bodies are not extended but 
bent together and grouped according to the rite, which was thought 
to be special to the neolithic age alone, both in Europe and Asia. In 
some ca.scs three bodies arc sujterposed. In the space between the 
curleJ-up skeleton and the walls of the trench were placed the various 
funerary articles — the vases about the feet and head, and the arms at 
the sides. These objects are sj)ar.se. Among the few vases are ])romi- 
nent the forms of dcyphoi. aikoi and kanlharoi. some of them remind- 
ing of Greek prototypes, although in all the tombs only a single vase 
of Greek importation was found, probably of Corinthian manufacture. 
One point of great interest is that these Novilara vases have aliso- 
lutely no points of contact, in form, with those of the Villanova 
necropoli, which may be explained by the fact that the latter are 
usually imitations of imported metal vases, which are entirely want- 
ing at Novilara. Bronzes are extremely numerous : especially so are 
the fibulae, which appear to have been entirely or almost entirely 
used by the women, and which are of many forms and types. Next 
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in frequency to the fibula is the necklace, for which the favorite ma- 
terial is amber. At times mother-of-pearl shells are substituted, as 
well as glass and bone. Similar necklaces have been found at Monte- 
roberto. There is also a variety of neck-ornaments and nail and 
ear-cleaners. In the Yillanova necropoleis armlets were found also in 
the tombs of men, hut here they appear only in those of women. 

There are many reasons for regarding this necropolis as contempo- 
rary with the Yillanova type, but definite conclusions are reserved 
until the close of the excavations. Gainurrini noticed correspondences 
with INIaritime Etruria and Latium as well as a Phcenician influence. 

OLBIA-TERRANOVA FAUSANIA. — Some excavations undertaken on 
the outskirts of the modern village, on the slope called Cugutlu, re- 
sulted in two discoveries : The first was of a group of ruined construc- 
tions belonging to the Roman period, as there were found coins of 
Maxentius, Constantine and Yalentinian. The second was of part of 
a necroiiolis as yet only partly explored. Three hundred and seventy- 
five tombs were opened : they had gable-roofs made of tiles arranged 
in rows, similar in form and arrangement to many others found in 
the plain of Olhia. ^Yorthy of note is a series of eighteen tombs at 
the west angle of the polygon enclosing the entire group, which are 
important because they belong to the type of terracotta amphorae. 
They are about two metres long and measure ")-5 cent, at the mouth. 
Each amphora ends in a semi-spherical calotte on which is placed a 
small cone. These tombs are similar to those discovered near the 
ruins of Tibula and to some found in the necropolis of Sfaks (Africa). 
The singular part of the necropolis is a heavy uninterrupted stratum 
of ashes under the level of the tombs. From several considerations it 
would appear that the necropolis was confined to mariners. — Abf. d. 
Scari, 1892, pp. 214-217. 

ORBETELLO. — Prof. iMihuii, Director of the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence, has begun a campaign of excavations in the ancient Etrus- 
can city of Tlamon (now called Talamone), in the Tuscan Maremma, 
near Orbetello. Some years ago remains of a terracotta frieze belong- 
ing to a temple, and like that of the Etruscan temple of Luna, came 
to light in this localitj', and the oliject of the present exjiloration is to 
lay bare what remains of the temple with its figured frieze, and also 
to examine the nekropolis.— At/ic/iaum, Aju-il 23. 

ORNAVASSO. — Discovery OF A pre-Roman Necropolis. — Near the railway 
line Novara-Doiuodossola, one kilom. N. of Ornavasso, a necropolis has 
come to light, of which 165 tombs, all for inhumation, have been opened. 
They are trenches lined with unraortared walls of rough stone slabs. 
The body rested on a sand bottom : beside it were arms ; at its feet pot- 
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tery, metal vessels and the rest of the funerary apparatus. They were- 
then filled with earth up to the level of the rude wall (c. 50 cent.) and 
then with stones and earth. The orientation was from N.W. to S.E, 
Some tombs contained from 25 to 30 objects : others none. The rich- 
est lay together, the poorer in other groups. Among the arms are long 
and heavy two-edged swords, sometimes with brass scabbards very sim- 
ilar to those discovered at La Tfme in Switzerland. Twenty-six of 
these have been saved. There were also lances of the same type, axes, 
large knives, etc . ; iron utensils; personal ornaments, including fibuhe 
of iron, bronze or copper and silver. These fibula' are especially of 
the type with wide arc and double fastening with spirals varying from 
19 to 50. There are also armlets and bracelets of silver, silver rings of 
many types and earthenware objects. The oljjects of co{)per and bronze 
were badly oxydized but some vases with handles of elegant shape 
were preserved. Especially remarkable are seven silver, almost hemi- 
spherical, cups with feet. The pottery is numerous and varied, some 
of fine earth and well glazed and painted. Some bear the artist's nam e ; 
in others names have been scratched after baking. Of the coins the 
greater part belong to private families and the last three centuries of 
the republic. There is a series extending from 520 to 700 u. c. Espe- 
cially rare is a denarius of Gaius Numitor. There are also some Gal- 
lic and barbarous coins. 

A similar necropolis of which some 50 tombs were examined was 
found at a distance of about 250 metres. — Not. d. Sravi, 1S92, pp. 293- 
295. 

ORTUCCHIO (MarsO. — Cyclopean Walls and Christian Remains. — In the 
contrada of S. Manno, territory of Ortucchio, there have been found 
many fragments of vases, increasing toward the summit of the hill, on 
which is a small table-land. On the sloping side is a long tract of poly- 
gonal wall of an early date, complete over a length of over 400 metres. 
In the Middle Ages a church of S. Manno and a monastery (Cister- 
cian ?) were erected on the site. — Not. d. Scavi. 1S.S2. p. 207. 

PISA — Ancient Remains. — Sig. Bottari has found among the founda- 
tions of his house remains of Roman structures, of scul[kures, terra- 
cottas and coins of the late Roman period : a few of the coins, however, 
go back to the beginning of Pisa's relations to Rome at the end of the 
third century n. c. A jiortion of a Greek red-figured vase is especially 
interesting. It belongs at latest to the fourth century b. r. and is al- 
most decisive in favor of the existence of Etru.scan tombs in Pisan ter- 
ritory, which has been quite generallv denied. — Aot. d. Scavi. 1892, pp. 
147-154. 
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PESARO.— An Early Necropolis. — Xear Pesaro Prof. Gammurini has 
come upon an Etruscan cemetery of about the eighth centur}' B. c., and 
so far has exhumed 80 skeletons, all of which are of great size, the bod- 
ies ranging from 5 feet 11 inches to 6 feet 6 inches. They were all 
found lying in a crumpled up position on their right sides ; the teeth 
are even now strong and white and remarkably sound. The skulls 
are dolichocephalous. Lying beside the bodies were many amber and 
bronze ornaments. — Bihlia, October, 1892. 

PITIGLIANO. — On the heights of Poggio Buco, near Pitigliano, prov- 
ince of Grosseto, is a table-land which is the site ofa considerable town. 
The necropolis is to the east. Its tombs are in the form both of 
trenches and chambers, in great numbers and u.sually ruined. Some 
are in two rows. A loculus is often opened over the entrance and 
closed with a slab of tufa. Other loculi are ojicned in the sides. The 
roof of the chamlier usually has a central beam and cross-beams: it 
also has the funeral bed and bench. One tomb had six chambers. 
Among the pottery there is a jiredominance of cups of blackish buc- 
(■hero with high handles, some of which have broad striations worked 
by hand. There are also many cases covered with white clay with red 
geometric decoration ; some raises are from the islands of«the archijiel- 
ago, and some are bucchero of the last period, worked on the wheel. 
— Not. d. Scavi, ls‘1'2, pp, 2t>t>-2<>l. 

POMPEII. — Two medallion portraits of Virgil and Horace have been 
found [lainted on the wall of a house of modest style. The portraits 
are apparently fanciful, but are interesting from their resemblance to 
miniatures of these poets jdaced at the beginning of their MS.S. 
during the xii and xm centuries, showing that the latter were based 
on originals of the im[)crial period. This point was brought out by 
Gaston BoLssier before the Aard. des Iii^criptioii.'<. — Chrun. dcs Aiis, 1892. 
No. 28. 

The correspondent of the Atheaitvin at Na]>les writes: 

“The last excavated house in Pompeii is truly one of the imjiortant 
ornaments of the buried city, being extremely large and sjiacious. It 
has sides to three streets, tjie Jast one being, however, still unexcavated, 
as it lies under private jmijicrty. which must be exjirojiriated and 
purchased before the chief door (?aii be laid bare. But the atrium, the 
garden and the colonnade, with many .side rooms, and a series of bath 
rooms, which were still building when the eruption which destroyed 
the town took place, are all excavated, and the finding ot such a tine 
house at this end of Pompeii would lead one to suppose that, should 
the digging out of the street it faces be continued, other similar places 
would be found. The principal things to be noticed in this house are 
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the tall columns of the atrium, which were found fallen and lying in 
pieces, Imt have now been re-erected. There are four of them. 24 ft. 
high, with elaborately worked-out Corinthian capitals. The colon- 
nade or peristyle round the gai’den is excellently preserved ; the col- 
umns of the front side are higher than the rest, and on one of them 
is an inscription scratched in the year GO lu c.. showing that the last 
painting and decoration of the house took place hejore and not after 
the earthquake of 63. In the garden were found intere.sting figures 
in earthenware of two crocodiles, a frog, and a toad, which have now 
been removed to the museum at Najdes. Other very interesting 
objects still remain in the closed room to which things are removed 
before being sent to Naples, and I obtained a view of them. They 
are bronze ornaments, about 6 in. in length, in the shape of the beak 
of a ship, the head of a crocodile making a central jiart. The [daces 
where these ornaments, or [irobaljly ornamental hook.s for fastening 
chains or something, were .suspended, are still to bo seen at the back 
of the atrium. Then there is a water s[>out in tlie s]ui])e of a i'oar’s 
head, also in bronze, of excellent workmanship and great freedom and 
vigor of design, a beautiful little object. The frequent occurrence of 
the crocodile in the ornaments of the house will ])Ossibly cause it to 
be called the House of the Crocodile. The frescoes in the rooms are 
interesting, and parts in beautiful preservation. — Alhenniun, Nov. 12. 

Excavations in Insula II of Regio V. — A house has been brought to 
light in this region which is remarkal.ile not only for the richness 
of its construction but for its unusual preservation. It is reached 
through an elegant atrium with a colonnade of stuccoed tufa and 
ivith delicately carved Corinthian capitals. It is [lossible to recon- 
struct, from the fragments found, the columns in their primitive pro- 
portions. The atrium is followed by a peristyle formed bj' chan- 
nelled columns of tufa which arc stuccoed only half way up. Its 
architrave is decorated with elegant stuccoes having figures on both 
sides.— C/(/’ 0 /L des Arts, 181)2, No. 29. 

The large house the beginning of whose excavation was re[)orted 
on p. 29 of the Xot. d. Scaii for 1892, was still further explored, esi)e- 
cially the chamber on the right of the corridor next to the tablinum of 
the neighboring house. The month of May was devoted to this work, 
and many small objects of minor importance came to light. — Xvt. d. 
Scni'i, 1892, pp. 202—1. 

ROME. — AELiAN BRIDGE, — 111 coiistructiiig the embankment on the left 
bank of the Tiber where previously was the Piazza del Ponte the 
ram[) of the ancient Aelian bridge came to light along a length of 
26.40 metres. The bridge, as it at present stands, has three large arches 
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of equal span and three minor arches, two on the side of Castel S. 
Angelo and one toward the Canipo Marzo. The excavations have 
shown that the bridge originally had not seven arches, as was sup- 
posed from Hadrian’s coin, but [)robably nine, for two more small 
arches have come to light toward the Canipo Marzo. The ramp is 
built entirely of travertine. The smaller arch is three metres wide, the 
larger 8.50 metres. Three pilasters decorate the front. The total 
width of the bridge 10.95 met. An early media'val and an early 
Renaissance pavement were found over the ancient. — Xot. d. Scavi, 
189-2, pp. 281-2. 

Comm. Visconti, in his notes in the Bull. arch. com. 1892, pp. 263-5, 
notes some further facts concerning the bridge. The newly-discovered 
arches rested on a gigantic substructure of peperino and were flooded 
only by an unusual rise of the river. The last of the tivo arches has 
two buttresses. The medal of Hadrian in Vienna and in Paris which 
has five arches, is now proved a forgery. 

Ancient Drainage. — At about four metres from the basilica of S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, at a depth of some two metres below the present 
pavement, there has come to light a network of very ancient drains 
belonging certainly to the kingly period. The part thus far explored 
consists of two large curvilinear canals, unequal in size, at whose 
head are two minor transverse ones. The two large canals meet at an 
acute angle, and the single canal thus formed continues toward the 
Tiber, diverging from the Cloaca Maxima and ending somewhere near 
the ancient Pons irublicius. The construction is entirely of tufa, 
while in the Cloaca Maxima Alban, tlabine and Tiburtine stone was 
mixed. This system of drainage, independent of the Cloaca Maxima 
and anterior to it, was probably constructed by Tarquinius Prisons 
to carry off the drainage of the broad tract of the Circus Maximus 
and the greater Velabrum, including the ancient Forum Boarium. — 
Bull. arch, com., 1S92, pp. 261-8. 

Mosaic Pavement. — In Reff. XIII opposite the streets of S. babina 
and S. Maria del Priorato a number of brick constructions came to 
light. In one of the rooms was a large mosaic pavement : among 
the coin])ositions represented in it are Orpheus charming the animals, 
and a centaur attacked by wild beasts and striking at a tiger with his 
lance. — Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 314. 

A Circular Temple. — In a previous number of the Journal a descrip- 
tion was given of a tufa jJatforin discovered in demolishing the 
Apollo theatre in Via Tordinona, upon which platform at a later date 
a small circular temple was erected, in whose centre was a marble 
altar decorated with festoons and masks of excellent sculpture of the 
time of Augustus. 
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Further details have since then been ascertained. On the tufa plat- 
form, whose width was 13.70 metres, beside the remains of a discontin- 
uous circular portico or peri, style, of horseshoe shape, there came to 
light portions of the base of a circular temple, 4.20 metres in diameter. 
The peristyle had an outer diameter of 19.70 m. and an inner diameter 
of 11 m. ; it was built of blocks of peperino on which the traces of the 
columns remain. The small temple rvas within this peristyle. A 
number of architectural and decorative fragments belonging to these 
two structures have been found. The following measurements for the 
portico result: diam. of eolumns. O.dO.") m. ; interaxis. 1.80 ni. ; inter- 
•columniation, 1.44., — ). e., four diameters. The base and ca])ital are 
Ionic. The architecture of the tempietto, on the other hand, was 
Corinthian. — Not. d. Scar!, 1892. pp, 110-111. 

A Villa or Bathing Establishment.— At the ninth mile on the ^Ta Fla- 
minia 8ig- Piacentini has discovered the ruins of an ancient building, 
either a thermal establishment or a villa with an elaborate heating 
,ap]iaratus. It is a sumptuous structure dating from the second cen- 
tury, with restorations and enlargements in the third and fourth. 
The original building, however, dates from the first century as shown 
by some walls in opus rctindahnn. and it is conjectured that the build- 
ing may have becui a dependence of the famous villa of Livia ad gal- 
Unas albas, in which was discovered in 1863 the well-known painted 
chamber and the fine statue of Augustus now in the Braccio Nuovo in 
the N'atican. The thermal fitting.s are still found in the walls and 
pavements. The most important parts are the finely ])reserved mosaic 
pavements, of which seven are described in the ScavL—Not. d. Scavi, 
1892, pp. 112-lld ; Chron. des Arts. 1892, No. 14. 

Some of the mosaic pavements are in black and white in ingenious 
and varied designs. Two are ver_y remarkable both for subject and 
coloring. Cue of these is the head of Medusa surrounded with foliage 
and flying birds. The other bchLiigs to the Egy'ptian style ; in the 
center is an adoration scene; the god is the king, with the arxus on his 
head, and is seated on a throne; he offers a cake to the serpent which 
is coiled about a sort of vase resembling the mystic cistus ; on the 
left a personage standing erect, j)ainted all in green, offers a bird to the 
same serpent. A cartouche without inscription figures below. — Ami 
de-s Mon., 1892, j). 118; Not. d. Scavi, nbisiip. 

In the Bull. Arch. Com. (1892, pp. 166-174) Prof. Marucchi has pub- 
lished a paper entitled, Di un parimento a nio.saico cun figure Egizie aco- 
perto presso la Via Flaminia, illustrated by a colored plate of the Egyp- 
tian mosaic. In this article Marucchi treats of the site and general 
features of the building discovered, and then describes the mosaic in 
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detail. He regards it as belonging to the class of mosaics imitated 
from Egyptian tissues : the Egyjjtian origin appears, for example, in 
the prevalence of blues. The date of all the mosaics appears to be 
the second century and the time of Hadrian. The scene portrayed 
on the mosaic is a varient on the usual adoration scene in the Egyp- 
tian temples. Marucchi regards the two figures as those of a priest 
and priestess of Isis, with the possibility that the female figure repre- 
sents Isis herself 

Pantheon. — New Discoveries. — A leakage in the dome of the Pan- 
theon led to the erection of a scaffolding between the high altar and 
the tomb of Victor Emanuel. The removal of the wet plaster led to 
the discoverj" of three arches corresponding to the intercolumniations 
of the chajiel below. This being quite different from Piranesi’s design 
after the cleaning in 1747, the ministers granted the request of the Di- 
rector of the French School for an investigation under the direction of 
M. Chedanne. 

It is already plain that the construction ofthe dome was commenced 
in horizontal courses of brick joined by a malta of very tenacious black 
pozzolana, and set with an outward slant of 10 i)er cent. The arches in- 
corporated in the mass of the dome at its impost serve to divert the 
weight from the intercolumniations of the lower section, determining 
a vortical continuity of structure from the columns to the dome. Sam- 
ples of bricks taken from many parts ofthe arches dated from the time 
of Hadrian. — Not. d. Scavi, 1<S92, p. 88. 

We take the following from the Clironique des Arts (1892, Nos. 18, 19 
and 23): 

During the past winter M. Chedanne, a young French architect, pen- 
sionnaire of the Acadeniie de France in Rome, has been investigating 
the construction of the Pantheon with startling results. As soon as 
the importance of his investigations became apparent he received ev- 
ery assistance from the minister of Public Instruction, and the entire 
structure from its foundation.s to the summit of its dome is being stud- 
ied by him by means of e.xcavations and scaffolds. He has found a 
complete system of fundamental arches, at the base ofthe dome which 
appear not to have been ])reviously known. The bases of these arches 
correspond to columns which have been regarded as a faulty parasitic 
decoration. In these arches, which are the basis of the structure, are 
found bricks with the stamp of Hadrian. From not recognizing the 
fundamentally structural character of these arches, the architect who 
carried on the restorations in 1747 injured the vault and caused cracks 
by cutting into this skeleton. Within the circular wall is a complete 
system of buttresses. It appears evident that the circular structure 
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was either begun by Hadrian or entirely reconstructed by him. At 
present researches are being made in the foundations in order to ascer- 
tain whether the temple in Agripj>a’s time was not square. MM. Bel- 
trani and Sacconi, deputies and architects, have been delegated by the 
minister of Public Instruction to assist M. Chedanne. 

The examination of the sub-soil is made extremely difficult by wa- 
ter, and the loftiest scafl'olding does not reach the opening in the dome. 

On the inside of the circular wall there has been noticed a system of 
flying buttre.-<ses, and at a depth of two metres below the actual pav- 
ing, layers of marble have been discovered and bits of a paving of beau- 
tiful antique marble. It is well known that in front of the edifice six 
or seven steps, to-day covered bj’ the soil, lead up to the ])orch, which 
bear the inscri[)tion of Agrippa. It is neeo.ssary, thence, to descend 
two metres into the interior of the monument. It will be of interest, 
now, to learn whether we have here a subterranean hall, a bath, or 
the cellar of a square temple. — L'Ami des MonumenU. 1892, No. 80, 

p. 120. 

Prof Lanciani has contributed to the Bull. Arch. Com., 1893, j>]). 150- 
159, an article entitled La Controversla md Pantheon. He shows that 
the fact of the Pantheon being in its circular portion entirely the work 
of Hadrian was already known, though needing confirmation. The 
fire of 110 is shown to have necessitated not a repair but a complete 
reconstruction. The main problem is: did Hadrian respect the archi- 
tectural forms of Agrippa or did he, as has been recently asserted, 
change the ground-plan of the structure from square to circular and 
even change the axis. Sig. Lanciani pronounces em 2 )hatically against 
both hypotheses. The necessary foundations for the supposed sijuare 
building are entirely wanting, nor have any traces of such a superstruc- 
ture been found. Besides, the best proof is the ancient pavement 
found a couple of metres below the present. If it were that of a sejuare 
cellar, it would be perfectly flat, whereas it is inclined toward a cen- 
tre, thus proving that it belonged to a circular structure. The a-sthetic 
difficulty raised by the dissonance in the lines of portico and the cir- 
cular structure, is met by the observation that the circular structure 
was so completely masked as early as the time of Hadrian as to be 
entirely invisible. 

Museum OF Papa Giulio. — In this museum a new hall has been in- 
augurated, containing the sepulchral furniture of two necropoli near 
the ancient Falerii. One of them belongs to the period when painted 
rases were already being brought from Greece to Italy. The second 
proves the existence at a very early date on this site of a centre of Italic- 
population of unusual importance attended by a necropolis of trench 
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tombs — tomheafossa — and of vases in the pure Villanova style. The 
hall contains also manj*- arms and implements of stone found in the 
caves that encircle Civita-Castellana.— CAron. des Arts, 1892, No. 28. 

Aurelian’s Victory. — Notes by Lanciani. — An historical document of very 
modest appearance, but of remarkable importance, has been found 
in the Catacombs of Priscilla on the Via Salaria. It i.s a gravestone 
containing the name of an Epictesis on the outside face, and a tabula 
Imoria or gaming table on the back or inner side. These tables are 
composed of thirty-six letters, arranged in three ])arallel lines of twelve 
each, and each line is divided into two groups of six letters. The thir- 
ty-six letters generally express a sentiment comjdete in itself, and al- 
lusive to the fortunes of the game, to the noisy merriment of the win- 
ners, to the despair of the losing party, to the anxiety of ‘djackers." 
The meaning of the present one is altogether different. The words 
are: — 

HOSTES — VICTOS 
IT.\I.I.\ — revt'DKT 
LUDITE — ROM.VNI 

“Italy rejoices in the defeat of her enemies : O Romans, come and 
play.” A second table with an allusion to the same historical event 
has been discovered fifteen hundred miles away in the Catacombs of 
S. Eucharius at Treves. Like its Roman mate, it contains on the out- 
side the epitaph of a Memorius, husband of Festa, who died at the age 
of thirty seven; on the inner face the same tabula lusoria exi>ressed with 
a different formula : — 

VIUTUS — TMl’EUI 
HOSTES — VICTI 
EUDANT — ROM.VNI 

“The enemies of the Emjiire have been defeated : 0 Romans, come 
and play.” 

What is the victory which causes such intense relief to the popula- 
lations of the Empire, so that they are invited to give up all concern 
about babarians invading their land, and devote themselves to the 
joys of life ? It was suggested at first that the battle alluded to was 
that of Pollenza, gained by Stilicho over Alaric and the Goths in 403, 
or else that of Fiesole, gained by Radagasius in 40.o. 

But both funeral inscriptions are at least fifty years older than the 
victories of Pollenza and Fiesole. The gaming tables, therefore, must 
have been made in the third century, and their inscriptions must refer 
to another victory famous in the history of the Empire. This can be 
but one : the victory gained by Aurelian in 2^1 over the barbarians on 
the banks of the Metaurus, near Ganum-Fortunte. The terror which 
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struck the population of Rome and of the Peninsula at their first bar- 
barian invasion was such that the Emperor and the Senate decided at 
once to fortify the capital. The hurry with which the walls of Aure- 
lian were raised can he realized hv those only who have had the op- 
portunity of making as it were their autopsy when the walls have been 
cut open by the engineers of the ‘’Piano regolatore.” 

In 1SS4, while the wall between the third and the fourth towers on 
the right of the Porta S. Lorenzo was demolished, a nymphceum was 
discovered in the tliickness of the wall itself, with the statues still stand- 
ing in their niches. And good works of art they were. One of the 
groups, illustrated by Prof. Petersen, and representing a fight between 
satyrs and giants, is now exhibited in the Palazzo dei Conscrvatori. 

The two .stones found at Treves and at Priscilla’s eataeomb are the 
only epigraphic record yet discovered of one of the greatest events in 
th(‘ history of Rome. — London Athenceum. 

In the Biillettiito Arch. Coinxnnle of Rome, Prof. Lanciani has published 
a paper (1.S92, April-June) in which he makes a careful study of 
Aurclian's wall in connection witli the above-mentioned inscriptions. 
After calculations as to the land expropriated, the length of walls 
and number of towers and other accessories, Lanciani shows how this 
wall was ljuilt not with esj»ecially manufactured bricks, as we find in 
the works of Hadrian. Severus and ('aracalla, Domitian and Theo- 
doric. Aurelian used the material of the constructions that were 
demolished to make n^om for the fortifications. This fact was illus- 
trated near the Via Montebello where the material of two mausoleums 
came to light in the wall. The line followed by the wall was that of 
the cit}’ duties, which gave a good basis for his constructions. This 
duties line was very ancient ; even earlier than Marcus Aurelius : 
the exj)enso and trouble of building was thus much lessened. 

A Slave’s Collar. — A slave’s brass collar recently fouml in Rome has 
the inscription: SERVVS SVM DOMNI MEI SCHOLASTICI V SP TENE 
ME NE FVGIAM DE DOMO PVLVERATA, It was found under the 
church of S. Maria dc Caccahariis. It was about 40 cent, in circum- 
ference and was riveted behind the neck. The collars hitherto found 
u-:ually have the inscription engraved not on the collar itself but on 
discs which were hung or soldered to it. The}’ are all posterior to 
the edict of Constantine forbidding the disfiguring of the faces of run- 
away slaves. — Not. d. Scavi, 1892, j). 28. 

Acts of the Arval Brothers. — The slabs containing the acts of the 
Fratres Arvak’f have been rearranged and enclosed in different frames 
by order of the Ministfy. In the course of the work various details 
were noted which are published in the Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 267-272. 
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Several fragments previously separated are found to connect ; some 
new letters have been added ; the juxtaposition of several fragments 
is varied. Besides this, attention is called to a new fragment found 
near the Tiber, which belongs to the time of Claudius ; it contains 
five names, four of which are known and belong to this period. 

From the Tiber. — A travertine block brought up from the bed of the 
Tiber gives the consuls of the j'ear 745 v. c. and commemorates work on 
some public monument. An inscription on a travertine base, also 
from the Tiber, commemorates a gift to the famous temple of ^ISscu- 
lapius by a man whose name is given as PopuUcio instead of Publicius. 
Part of a terminal ci[)ijus from the banks of the Tiber refers to the 
works executed in 7<X) r. c. by the Censors P. Servilius Gauricius and^ 
M. Valerius Messalla. — Not. d. Scavi, 1.S92, pp. 266-7. 

Sculpture Found on Via Lanza. — On the Esquiline, Via Lanza, the fol- 
lowing sculptures have been found: (1) good head of athlete, badly 
injured ; (2) a headless armed bust ; (6) part of a slab with Byzantine 
reliefs — animals and meanders; (4) fragment of statue of Diana. — 
Boll. Arch. Com., 1892, ]>. 187. 

Wine-pouring Satyr. — Sig. Ghirardini publishes in the Bull. Arch. Com. 
(1892, p[). 22)7-26()j a study on the replicas to be found in Rome of the 
typo of the youthful figure — athlete or satyr — in the act of pouring 
out wine. The original is attributed to Praxiteles. The principal 
Roman exarnjilos are : (1) one in the Boncompagni — Ludovisi collec- 
tion ; a second in the Capitoline museum ; and a Vatican torso. 

TIVOLI. — An Ancient Nymphseum. — At about a kilom. from Tivoli a vast 
piscina or njunplncum has been found, of circular form. It is built 
in opus reticuhitum. Within it were a number of sculptures in poor 
preservation and of late art.— Abb d. Scad. 1892. 

VETULONIA. — New explorations. — In April, 1892, excavations were 
renewed in the necropolis of Vetulonia in the tumulus of Pietrera, 
which had been partly explored in 1891, when some bracelets of gold 
wire and a necklace of gold were found. On the present occasion a 
deposit of objects was found including: (1) two gold bracelets a benda 
trinnta of ex<iuisite workmanship, with decorations stamped on gold 
leaf with heads and figurines, the fifth of the kind discovered here ; 
(2) a necklace of seventy acini of gold leaf and some thirty pendents 
of gold leaf in the shape of female busts ; (3) fragments of bracelets 
of silver gilt of an entirely new type ; also pieces of a silver box, etc. 
— Not. d. Scavi, 1892. 

VULCI. — F. von Duhn contributes to the Atti e mem. della R. depart, di 
Storia Patria di Romagna, Jan.-June, 1892, an important article on the 
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conclusions which he believes should he drawn from the work of 
Gsell, Fouilles dans la necroi/ole de Vulci (Paris, 1891). He writes in 
view of the criticism of the hook published by Prof. Pigorini in the 
Bull, di Pal. Italiaiui (1'''91, pp. 1S1-.5). After praising in the highest 
terms the conscientious exactitude of Gsell'sVork, he sets out to show 
that from its material he is able to reach conclusions diametrically 
opposed to the author's in regard to the relation between the rites of 
combustion and inhumation, conclusions that give suitjiort to the 
opinions expressed liy him in the Bidl. di Pal. for 1890 (pp. lOS-Ol), 
which were summarized in this .lournal (1891, ])p. dl>' si|i[). 

The question, briefly, is tlii.- : (lliirardini, liasing his views on the 
excavations at Cornrio. concludeil that tlie jieople of the well-tombs, 
or tomlis for cremation, was identical with tlie archaic pcquilation of 
the Alban hills and tlie])lains of tlie Pc). an Italic jieojde. and ditl'erent 
from the Etruscans, who originally inhumed their dead, burying them 
in trenches, cases or chambers. Hrizio. on his side, reached the same 
conclusion as (diirardini, from the study of the ne;'ro])oleis of Bologna, 
believing the tombs for inhumation to be Etru-^can. and thosi-, for 
example, ot the necropolis of Villanova. to be Italic. .Such is also 
von Duhn s opinion. An ojiposite ground has been taken by Ilelbig, 
Emdset and (.rsell : the latter, basing himself on the important exca- 
\ation8 irhich he carried on at ^ ulci in 1>'S'9, concludes that crema- 
tion remained (at \ ulci) a much used rite after the disa])p('arance of 
the well-tombs ” (p. 3.39, 1). In his examination of Gsell's material 
von Duhn prefixes two considerations taken from Gsell; (1) “The 
bones are u.sually very [.oorly preserved in the necropolis of \'ulci ; ’’ 
on account of the action of fire, calcined bones are better jireserved 
than those of inhumed bodies, and consequentlv when no trace of 
the deceased is found, inhumation is jirobable."' (2) “ It is jmssible 
to confound bones of animals with human remain-;." There are three 
groups ot tombs at Corneto studied by Gsell : (1) that near the^ 5 onf« 
della Badia (B) ; (2) that at the place called In Polled, -am (P) I 
(3) that to the north of the Cvccumdln (C). The latter contains the 
earliest tombs. After a careful study of all the tombs von Duhn 
draws up the following table: 
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CREMATIOlf 


1 

INHUMATION j TJNCER- 



CERT. 

PROB. 

CERT. 

PROB, 

TAIN 

I) Primitive period, nearly contem- 
porary with the well-tombs of Cor- 
neto, about up to 650 a. c. 

42(C) 


, 



II) Period of trench tombs ( “fosses 
primitives and cases 

(c. 700-500) 


2 (P) 



9 (C) 

25 (B) 

16 (P) 

1 (C) 

5 (B) 
3(P, 

2(^ 
7 (B) 

7 (P) 

III) Period of trench and case 
tombs with Greek figured vases 
(c. 550-.S-50) 



2 (C) 

29 (P) 

3 fC) 
18 (P) 

3(P) 

IV) Period of tombs with large 
chambers of developed Ptruscan 
type 

(iv-iii cent.) 



indefinite 
number, 
all for in- 
humation 

■ 



Incineration (alone up to c. 650) 

Inhumation (from o. TOO on) 

Uncertain cases but prob. also of in- 
humation 


1 

81 

besides 
those of 
period iv 

80 

19 


Gsell’s report, therefore, demonstrates the exclusive use of crema- 
tion in the period of the well tombs, a period which, according to von 
Duhn, antedates in general the arrival of the Etruscans, which hap- 
pened in Vulci in the second half of the viii century. It demon- 
strates, on the other hand, the increasingly exclusive use of inhuma- 
tion accompanied h}’ other new rites, suited to a warlike people, from 
the VII century on. 


SICILY. 

SIG. ORSI’S EXCAVATIONS. — We have already called attention to Sig. 
Orsi’s immense activity in Sicily. This is made evident by the reports 
which he issues from time to time in the Notizie degli Scavi. By his 
means Sicily is becoming the part of Italy where the most interesting 
excavations are being carried on. See for his work in 1890 and 1891 
the Notizie for November and December, 1891. 

Megara Hyblaia.— The history of Megara and of its exploration up 
to 1889, as well as a description of the site, are given in a volume 
reprinted from the Monumenti Antichi of the Acad, dei Lincei. It 
is entitled Megara Hyhlsea, storia, t&pografia, necropoli e anaihemata, and 
is written by Cavallari and Orsi, but mainly by the latter. It is 
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BhoTvn how the city was completely destroyed in 482 b. c. by Gelon 
of Sycacuse, and was henceforth merely a Syracusan fortress. As 
early as the vm century there are traces of its comtnercial activity. 
Orsi opposes the theory that Megani Hyblaia was from the begin- 
ning a city inhabited both by Siculi and Greeks. He believes that 
it was a purely Hellenic colony, and that the allied Siculi dwelt on' 
the surrounding hills. He .strengthens his argument by the tact (I) 
that Megara was not easily defended seaward (whereas the Siculi 
always selected rocky sites on the sea ) ; (2) that the antiquities 
found there are purely Hellenic ; and (d) that on the overhanging 
hills there appears a totally di.stinct necropolis of the Siculi. (.)rsi 
asserts, besides, that there is no example of the commingling ot 
Greeks and barbarians in the same city. E. Pais, in hi.« review, con- 
tradicts the last statement, giving in rebuttal the c.xamplcs of Motye, 
of Leontini, of Halikarnassos-Salmakis. and of Emporia'.— 8Yi(di 
Storici, I, 3, 1892, pp. 391-G. 

For some thirty years before 1879, (dandcstine excavations had 
been carried on with disastrous effect : but in that year regular work 
was started under Cavallari. Xo record wa.s kept, but the material 
results may be seen in the museum of Syracuse, consisting of a fine 
series of Corinthian vases, of black-figured lekythui, and other minor 
ceramics : of red-figured vases there was but a .«ingle lekythos of 
stiff style, and only a few objects in bronze and precious metals. 
The work thus begun was not resumed until 1889, when it was car- 
ried on from January to May with the double intent of settling the 
cardinal j)oints of the topograph}' of the city and the limits of the 
necropolis. Prof. Cavallari had charge of the city; he cleared a sec- 
tion of the city wall with four towers and an important gateway, as 
well as a storehouse of late date. The excavations of the necropolis 
were in charge of Sig. Orsi, and in the first campaign 311 tombs 
were opened, the great majority consisting of large monolith sarcojih- 
agi. Some archaic terracottas having come to light between the 
first and .second towers, tvhicli were conjectured to belong to a temple, 
this region was carefully explored. The results tvere rcjiorted in the 
volume by Cavallari and Orsi already referred to. 

A new campaign was inaugurated in 1891 in the Hchermi proiiertv. 
The tombs found here, 'also in great part monoliths, arc nundiered 
from 311 to 627. Their contents were added to the museum of Syra- 
cuse : a portion is synchronous with the contents of the Vinci tombs 
opened in 1879, but a section of this part of the necropolis seems 
to be the most archaic, as it contains a quantity of proto-Corinthian 
jewelry and vases and some paste scarabs. Especially noteworthy is 
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a hypogeal chamber of grandiose structure, decorated above with a 
liand including Doric astragals and kyniation in perfectly presei ved 
sculpture. 

The excavations of 1S92, beginning with the tomb 628, will prob- 
ably exhaust the necropolis, and if all are published with as niueh care 
as the first this will be the first Greek necroiiolis of Sicily exjdored 
with rigorous method and care and fully illustrated. The tondos are 
numbered in three series : the Vinci begin with 1 followed l >y a V , 
the Schermi begin at 630; others found in the country surrounding 
these fields are numbered alphabetically in the report. During Feb- 
ruary and March tombs 628 to 649 and A to V were excavated. 
Nearly all were monolith sarcophagi; 636 was of tiles ; C a sepulchral 
bed; D and 641 ossuaries; K a hydria ; Q and S chambers or cells. 
In general the contents of these tombs were characterized by the scarcity 
of Corinthian ware and the abundance of black-figured lekythoi and 
painted kylikes, skyphoi, aryballoi and pyxides. There are but few 
bronzes and some jewelry. 

The excavations were continued during the month of April, result- 
ing in the oi)ening of a large number of tombs numbered on the 
official list from No 40 to No. 68. Many contained merely the 1,)ody ; 
the majority of the rest, fragmentary vases of ordinary manufacture 
and some decorative objects. The greater part of the tombs were 
sarco[>hagi : some monoliths, but most of them constructed ; some 
were chambers or hypogisa (Nos. 51, 52). The mo.st interesting vases 
were found in Nos. 54 and 65. In 54 there were ; a large zoned stam- 
nos; a Corinthian aryballos; two zoned skyphoi ; a black-figured 
kylix ; a lekythos with three horses, etc. In 65 was ; a small black- 
figured lekythos with four figures, representing the fight of two hop- 
lites, with two spectators ; another similar lekythos also with four 
figures.— Abt. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 210-14. 

During the latter half of April (18-26) tombs 687 to 769 and 67 to 
73 were o[)ened. They were mostly monolithic sarcophagi of different 
sizes, intermingled with which are a few cells. The contents were, as 
usual, largely of terracotta vases, especially black-figured lekythoi, 
Corinthian hombylini and iinjbnllol, zoned nkyplioi, small amphorae, etc. 
There arc also a number of more uniwual objects. 8uch are : a female 
figurine of the type of 8[)es ; terracotta masks ; vases in the shape of 
a horse-head and a ram ; a .statuette of Be.s ; several female statuettes. 
Some of the subjects on the vases are; zones of animals, combat of 
hojilites. — Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pji. 243-52. 

The excavations from May 1 to May 16 are reported in the iVot. d. 
Scavi, 1892, pp. 278-88. The tombs were of the usual variety of mon- 
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olithic sarcophagi, cases formed of slabs, and hypogeal cells or cham- 
bers. The contents were mainly vases. Many were plain, unpainted 
examples, some of bucchero. There were many Corinthian bombylioi, 
aryhalloi and amphoras : there were also a number of black-figured 
vases, especially lekytkoi and hydrias. 

Dr. Or.si has brought to a close his campaign at the necropolis of 
jMegara Hyblaia, where the tombs opened now number a thousand. 
Among the results obtained must be mentioned some objects in orna- 
mental gla.ss; none had been previously found. — Athenxum, June 18. 

RAGUSA. — Hybla Heraia. — The jiowerful ancient city of Ilybla Heraia 
has been unanimously located on the lofty rocky .site of Ragusa. It 
was long the successful opjionent of the Greek states of Gela and 
Syracuse, being a city of the Siculi like its two homonyms. In 453 
B. c. it was the only one among the Siculan cities to refuse to take part 
in the great national league against Hellenism formed by Ducctius. 
Shortly after it was drawn inevitably into the orbit of growing Hel- 
lenism. 

Arclucologically the city is unexjilored. The only remains gener- 
ally known are a magnificent and picturesiiue grouji of tombs cut in 
several rows in the rocks surrounding the city, which if studied would 
probabh' disclose all the phases of the city’s development from the 
neolithic to the Hellenic. In the mean time the works on the railwaj' 
hav'C brought to light some tombs which illustrate the period when 
the Greeks were inundating the neighboring Sicilian regions with their 
artistic products. Although most of the objects found were stolen 
many were recovered and placed in the museum of Syracuse. The 
tombs are of three tyjies. To the first only one belongs. It is an 
oblong ditch with a lateral niche, covered with three large slabs. In 
it were found, possibly, two large Sicilian amphone. with geometric 
painted decoration ; also four large black-figured skyphoi which con- 
stitute a unique group, dating from the close of the vi or beginning 
of the V centur}". Vase 1 represents a bacchanalian scene; vase 2 
with Amazons and Scjdhians in chariots, flanked by sphinxes : vase 3 
with athletic contests : vase 4 with winged sphinxes and incipient 
cock-fight (?j. There were also other smaller vases, a number of 
bronzes including a decorated archaic piatera. The Siculan vases can 
hardly have belonged to the same tomb, and date a little earlier. The 
second type of tomb is formed of a ditch dug in the sandstone: at its 
bottom is a monolith sarcophagus with its heavy monolithic top with 
gable roof, on the upper surface of which the vases were placed. Three 
slabs covered the ditch. Among the vases are two small kylikes, low 
and vari-colored, one of which has figures of Silenoi in a good late 
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black-figured style of Attic manuflicture. This type of tomb may 
also belong to the close of the vi century. 

The third type of tomb consists of a ditch dug only to a depth suf- 
ficient to contain the large sarcophagus. Several tombs of this type 
were found in an unfinished condition, thus showing the method of 
their formation. 

It is not yet certain whether the necropolis to which all these tombs 
belong was one devoted to Greeks resident in Hybla or to Hellenized 
Siculi. 

Traces of another necropolis have been found, also Greek, in the 
valley of the Erminio, opposite the suburb.— lYot. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 
y21-32. 

SELINOUS. — Prof. Halbhcrr writes as follows to the Athenttunx-. 
“ During the last two 3 'ears excavations have been made with the 
object of bringing to light the fortifications which lie around the 
Acropolis of ancient Selinous, now called Selinunte. In exploring 
the western side of these walls of defence two towers were discovered 
last year (1891j, one semicircular, the other rectangular. Near the 
latter a metope was found, somewhat broken in the lower half, repre- 
senting two niagniticent figures of divinities of fine archaic style, 
which have been identified by Prof Patricola as Hermes and Hera. 
This important and unexpected discover}- (for it was made outside 
the Acropolis and in a place where no temple existed) has Iteen fol- 
lowed bv- others. In the new campaign, begun this year (1892) on 
the SOth of January, and directed to an examination of the fortifi- 
cations added at the northern entrance of the Acroi)oli 3 , there came 
to light on the lutli of February three new metopes. They were 
found amongst the heaps of stone belonging to a wall badly con- 
structed out of ancient materials, a few metres distant from the semi- 
circular tower disinterred last j’car. The stone wliich has been used 
for these sculptures is a white liifn of IMenfi (a localitj- to the east of 
ancient ydinous), which stone, as has been jiroved by all the excava- 
tions hitherto made, was commonl\- used by the Selinuntines in their 
sculptures, and especialh' in archaic metopes. The thickness of the 
blocks of these three newly di.scovercd metopes is 30 centimetres, and 
their dimensions show that thee- belonged to a single edifice; for they 
are all of equal height, and varj' onl\' slightl}' in width — a circum- 
stance explained bj- the well-known fact that in the frieze of a temple 
the metopes nearest the angles were of a slightlj- difierent breadth 
from those in the middle. But according to Prof Salinas, of Palermo, 
they did not belong to any of the temples hitherto discovered at Seli- 
nous. The temple from which thej- come, and which will jirobablj- 
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}ie found if excavations are niaile on a larcio scale in the interior oi 
the Acropolis, nui.st have heeii destroyed in very ancient tiine.s. because 
these stones served as huildiny materials for the I'ortitications. tvhich 
were verv likely erected hy the Syracusan Herniokrates. not Iona after 
the original walls of the city had been destroyed by the Carthaginians 
in the disastrous struggle of 409 n. c. 

The best preserved of tla-se metopes is almost entire, beinc: onlv 
slig'htly injured in the lower angde of tlie right side, ami still more 
slightly oil the surfai-e ol one point of the eorniee. It represents a 
.strongly built bull, with long tail, in the a.et of running, or rather, as 
would appear from the po.sition of the fore legs, swimming in the seav 
an act which is conventionally indicated by means of the emblem of 
two dolphins represented under the legs of the animal. The head of 
the bull is sculptured in front view ( not. like the body, in ]irohle). 
with short but thick and strong horns, and a.bundant hair between 
the horns arranged in many .small (■nrl.s or clnnpcs. Upon its back is 
seated a woman clothed in a long cliitnii and with a short himntiun, 
or .small mantle', which reaches down to the waist, ami has ;in indented 
I'torder fringe all around. The figure is holding on with the left hand 
hy a horn of the hull, while she supports herself with the right hand 
on its hack. The type of tlie fact- in ]>rotile, the arrangement of the 
hair, which falls upon the shoulders in two thick masses, and the 
angularity of the curves, especially of the thighs and of the knees, are 
characteristics of the archaic style to which it belongs ; but the whole 
appearance of the figure possesses a certain grace and life, which dis- 
jjlay Very accurate workmaii.ship, and a more perfect art than that 
which produced the rude and grotesijne figures of the Selinnntine 
metopes now in the museum of Palermo. 

Whilst this block gives ns the rej)resentation of a myth, viz., the 
rape of Europa hy the hull, the second metope — also entire, hut a 
little more damaged in the lower part — present^ a single figure of em- 
blematic character. consisting of a winged sjihinx, the head sculptured 
in profile, with thick hair falling on the .shoulders. It has a long tail 
which, passing between the hind legs and coining uj) under the hellv, 
curls in the air high over the hinder jmrtion of the body, almost to 
the height of the wings, thu.s approjiriately tilling up the artist's held. 
The sphinx is in the act of walking slowly towards the right, thus 
making us sujipose that there was another metojie serving as pendant 
to it, with the figure of a sphinx going towards the lell. The tvpe is 
strongly suggestive of an Oriental character. 

The third metope was found comjiletely mined. In order to make 
it fit in the construction of a wall the figure had been broken away in 
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ancient times with some iron implement, so that only traces of the 
relief now remain. But these are sufficient to show that it re])resented 
a liull with a man who had it in command, viz., a scene from the 
myth of Herakles. Ilerakles with tlie hull is also a type frequently 
occurrinij on the coins of Selinous, and Prof. Salinas has proved that 
such rei)resentation formed that of the official seal of the city itself. 

All these metopes preserve notable traces of polychromy, which, 
however, cannot he thoroujrhly studicnl till the cleaning is finished. 
In the metope of Europa with the hull the ground was painted red, 
as was also the inner ])art of the hull's ears. The pui)ils of the ani- 
mal show traces of a dark color, and I'emains of a Blue color can he 
seen amongst the hairs of the tail. The graffite palmettos and a 
deeper-cut egg border on the upper corner were also 2)ainted. 

Prof. Salina.s, who has pul.disheil his rciiort in the Moaurncnii (hi 
TAncei. with plates in photogravure, is of opinion that these metopes, 
in which a resemblance can he discerned to the more archaic terra- 
cottas inspired by Oriental art, are of a little later date than the end 
of the VII or the beginning of the vi century b. c. 

Since the above letter was written Prof. Salinas has announced two 
more discoveries at Seliuunte. The lirst, which is of great interest 
for the topography of the ancient city, is that of the walls which 
formed an enclosure l.iefore the northern gate of the Acrojiolis, before 
the fortifications disinterred during these late years were comstructed. 
The second discovery, which has an important bearing on the history 
<if art, is that of some pipes of painted terracotta with their water- 
sjiouts. and some large slabs, also of terracotta, with jiainted decora- 
tions lired upon them, designed to receive the crowning of a temple, 
according to the same system found at < )lym]iia in the building of the 
Sikeliotai, and at Sidinunte itself in the larm^st temple of the Acropo- 
lis. It was after the excavations at Olympia that Dr. Dbrpfeld and 
others began to study this species of ornamental terracottas. Their 
origin is very ancient in the history of temple architecture, and they 
served to cover those upper parts of the temple which were made of 
wood, as the extremities of the beams of the roof, Ac., and to jirotect 
them from the weather. They were fixed in their place by means of 
nails, and formed the yela-a or cornices both on the si'les and in the 
front; but in tlreece their use was soon abandoned when marble 
began to be employed in the construction of temples. In Sicily and in 
Southern Italy, wliere inferior stone continued lunger in use. it would 
appear that such terracottas remained longer in vogue. Kemarkablefc- 
examples of them have been found of late years at Picstum and at 
Metapontuni. The pieces now found surpass both in measurement and 
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in preservation any that were hitherto known, and may lead to the 
discovery at the entrance of the Acropolis not only of the huilding 
from wliicli the recent metope.s have come, hut also of a huilding of 
larger dimensions than even the greater temple, which the painted 
terracottas now discovered .served to decorate. 

To this we will add: the discovery of the main street of the Acrop- 
olis with its cross streets; tlie ha-seinent of a temple hitherto un- 
known ; details of the fortilications of Hermokrates with its loop- 
holes, suhterranean galleries, gateways and doors on their hinges, 
towers and guard rooms —Chron. dos Arh, 1.S1J2, No. 14. 

SYRACUSE. — \\’e wish to call attention to an intere.sting though rel- 
atively hrief report puhlishi-d l)y Sig. Orsi in the Not. (h'ljVi Scnri 
(ishl, pp. oTT-dlh) on Syracusan anti<iuitie.s discovered under his 
direction. He explored the walls of Hrtygia and Maniace, whose 
contents date mainly from the vi and vii ceiiturie.s. Then follow 
discoverle.s at Nca[iolis and .V(dira<liua, in the catacomhs, the necrop- 
oleis of Tusco. those between Achradina and Epipolai, and the Plemmy- 
rion. In the latter necroiiolis there were found many very tine Greek 
vases of the l.iest style both lilack-and reil-iigureil, many of them 
.-Vttic, The discoverie.s date mostly from so distant a d.ate that wo 
refer for details to the Scad. 

A SicuLAN Necropolis. — In January, 1S;)2. e.xcavations were begun in a 
Siculan necropoli.s at ('ir.:o del Panhuw, on a rocky table land called 
Paracontata. In it.s walls to the S. and N. are excavated tombs with 
windows, of which thirty-seven were explored, with results embodied 
in the Aot. d. Semi, 1892. pp. 101-1U4. Only a few had contents of 
note. In No. 7 was a IMycena-an vase in form of a chalice ( Furtwiin- 
gler, Mi/k. V. XVIII, 122). In No. 16 a mas-s of broken Siculan vases. 
In No. of) two archaic Greek vases. Many olyects of later date were 
mingled with the primitive deposits. 

Prof. Halbherr remarks in tlie Athen.r-irrii on the subject ; ■' It is com- 
posed of the usual small chambers excavated in the rock, some of the 
larger having the form of a real tholos. The greater [lart have been 
rifled in former times, but in almost all there were found remains of 
primitive Hiculan grave-goods in greater or lesser number. In some 
was recognized above the deepest and most ancient stratum a Greek 
deposit of the v and vi centuries n. c. ; and in one was found a later 
Roman deposit of the iii or iv century n. 

'• From the discoveries of Dr. Or.si on this new site it would seem 
to be proved that the necropolis belongs to the jieriod which is called 
by him the second Sicilian [leriod, and which is determined liy the 
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tomb.s of ]Milocca and by tho.^e of Pleinniyrioii. Objects of flint are 
here rare, because they yive jilace to bronze. Still, there are not 
wanting; axes of basalt, of which six were found in a single tomb. 
Amongst the numerous objects of bronze are some /z7n(?;c of undoubt- 
edly primitive types, which will hel}) to throw light on the much 
vexed (piestion of the Jibahi from Mykenai and Irom the tcrrcmarc. 
From large and rich tombs were taken two Mycenaan swords in frag- 
ments, and from others some dagger blades. But a very remarkable 
fact is the presence in a tomb of a vase of Mykenai, the third which 
has now been discovered in Sicily. It is a hjlix, in form, and the dec- 
oration is perfectly iilentical with that of one from Halike. One 
tomb, not veiy large, but intact, proved to contain an enormous num- 
ber of coigises, not fewer than sixty skeletons being counted. Another 
contained, by the side of numerous skeletons, some tifty fragmentary 
vases, a great number of which can la; completely put together. The 
prevailing forms are those of a cup and foot in the sha])e of a double 
cone touching at the summits, and of a cnji with stem in form of a 
tube, in both of which forms Dr. (.')rsi is inclined to recognize co]>ies 
in terracotta of vases in metal, maybe Mycenrean. Some are furnished 
Avith enormous handles in the form of two horns, and they are about 
a half a metre high. 

“ The Roman Moiunncnti dci Linrei will publish all the re])orts of Dr. 
Orsi and Commendatoro Cavallari. That of the first compaign of 
excavations— Avhich has furnished important tojiograi)hical and arch- 
teological results, having brought to light a very large archaic collec- 
tion, especially of vases and Jigurini in terracotta, from more than two 
hundred tombs — is now being issued. The results of the second cam- 
paign are being arranged and illustrated for a succeeding number of 
the Monumenti, while a third camj)aign of excavations has just begun, 
and alread}' about a hundred and titty new tombs, hitherto untouched, 
have been explored, some of which give promising results. 

ITALY: CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The Government and Art Collections. — Early in 1892 in consequence 
of the alienation by Prince Sciarra of the most important paintings 
of his collection, the Italian Chamber passed a law relating to 
all collections of Avorks of art subject to the fidei commisiio. A 
yearly credit of 500,000 francs is placed at the disposal of the 
ministry of Public Instruction for the purchase of private rights over 
galleries, collections and Avorks of art whose historic or artistic value 
shall have been recognized. Such objects must always remain in the 
city where they are ; those in Rome shall be placed in the Capitoline 
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collections. In case the owner is neither willinc: to sell, nor able to 
conserve his collection, the State takes upon itself the cost of its care, 
and in return charges an entrance fee. Various fines and terms of 
imprisonment are imposed on transgressors. — C/tron. ties Arts, 1892, 
No. 9. 

The Christian Basilica. — M. de Lasteyrie read l.iefore the Arad, dr.^ In- 
scriptions an essay on the origin of the Christian basilica. His conclu- 
sion is that it is an error to seek in a single tyjie of construction, like 
the basilica of the large Roman private houses, the model which the 
Christians reproduced without modification. In reality several ele- 
ments concurred in the formation of the Cliristian tyite. From the 
civil basilicas it took its oblong shajie, its internal colonnatles, the 
form of its roof; from the Roman houses its atrium: from the exe- 
dras and other [daces of assembly, the a[ise. — Chron. dcs Art-':, 1892, 
Xo. 6. 

POLENTA. — An early medi/eval church. — A churel) at Polenta, not far 
from Bertinoro in Romagna, has been the object of various .studies 
and monogra[)hs, whicli show it to be an extremely jirecious work 
belonging to tlie most obscure period of Italian Christian architecture, 
tlie vni-ix centuries. It is a basilica with three a])ses, witli arches 
supported by columns, and an important columnar crypt with a 
raised choir above. The last [)art of the viii or the beginning of the 
IX appears to be the period of its foundation, and there are documents 
concerning it as early as 977. The capitals of its columns and the 
chancel screen are very important for helping to determine the char- 
acter of decorative sculpture at this time. The references arc; Axt. 
Saxtarelli, Di un’antkhissima chirsa in Romagna (Arte e Storin, an. 
ix, Xo. 28) : C. Cille.nt-Niu’Is, II lempio di Polenta : C. Ricci, II castello 
e la chiesa di Polenta (Atte e vicni. Star. Pat. Romagna, S. iii, vol. ix) : 
R. Zampa, II castello e la chiesa di Polenta nella procincia di Forl't, 1891 
(II Politecnico ; Milan). All these are reviewed by (1 Errera in the 
Arckivio Slorico Itnliano of Vieusseux, 1892, pp. 132-fi. 

ROME. — The Platonia at S. Sebastiano. — The ancient subterranean 
chamber behind the Ujise of the basilica of S. Sebastiano on the Via 
A|)pia called the Platonia was, according to early tradition, the tem- 
porary place of burial of SS. Paul and Peter. In .lanuary, 18i)2, in- 
vestigations here were cnmmencefl by entering the subterranean tomb 
next to the large open chamber. It had been last entered by Marchi 
and Perret forty years ago. Its walls and vault had [laintings of the 
IV century, probably executed by Pope Damasus who, according to 
the Liber Pontificalis, clecoratal the Platonia with a metrical inscrip- 
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tion. In the lunette on the risht is a scene where the bust of Christ 
appearing from the clouds is presenting a crown to S. Peter on his 
right, who receives it in his pallium. S. Paul, with arms extended, is 
on the left. At eaeii end is a palm tree. A corresponding scene, en- 
tirely destroyed except for part of the two palms, was in the opposite 
lunette. The paintings of the vault probably represented the twelve 
apostles in six comj)artments, only two of whom can be discerned. 
In the chamber is the double tomb, lined with marble, in which the 
sarcophagi of the two apostles are thought to have rested and to have 
been removed before the construction of the vault. 

The arcosolia surrounding the Platonia wore then studied and found 
to have been adossed to its surrounding wall after its construction in 
the III century, after the pavement of the Platonia had been raised in 
the IV century. This late date would not seem to agree with the stuc- 
coes in the arcosolia, which are of elegant and early design with pilas- 
ters, leaves, flowers, genii and inntation of colored stones. The artists 
of these stuccoes are indicated by the following inserij)tion scratched 
on the arch of one of the arcosolia; MVSICVS CVM SVIS LABVRANT- 
IBVS VRSVS FORTVNIO MAXIMVS EVSE (6m.v). Above the arco- 
solia a band of paintings was found representing, at least in part, pas- 
toral scenes, which was covered up later by a raising of the arcosolia. 

At the corner of the chamber was the entrance to another chamber 
which was closed ui) in the iv century. It dates from the in century. 
Its pavement was found 2.35 metres below the raised pavement of the 
IV century. Remains of mosaics, a rough sarcoj)hagus and a male 
statue of poor style of the in century came to light here. 

The discovery of an ancient entrance of the i century, with four 
steps leading to the old Roman road, not connected with the Platonia, 
shows that the site of the Platonia in the time of the apostles was an 
open area ; that if they rested here after their martyrdom it must have 
been in a structure now destroj'ed, and that the Platonia is entirely a 
structure of the in century. But the best solution is that the bodies 
were not transferred here until the persecution of Valerian in 258. In 
the excavations there came to light a number of fragments of Christian 
sarcophagi of the iv century. — S. Marucchi, Xot. d. Senvi, 1892, pp. 
90-97. 

Church of S. Cosimato. — In the enlargement of the hospital of S. Cos- 
imato, undertaken by the Congregation of the Carita, the level of the 
primitive church has been found under the pavement of the old choir 
of the monastery. A part of its ancient pavement remains consisting 
of a mosaic of white and black cubes, of rude execution, with squares 
and bands of white and colored marbles, such as granite, porphyry 
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and serpentine. The mosaic is divided into com]iartnients of varied 
desisn : in one is a .screen, in another a fisli, in a third two eagles with 
wings siiread. while in others are series of small squares and triangles. 
Among other tinds are: (1) a marble slab with Italo-byzantine geom- 
etric decoration also from the old church; (2) part of the front of a 
sarcophagus in reliel'; to) three Christian inscri])tions from a Cata- 
comhi, one Greek, the other two Latin. Among the Christian terra- 
cotta lamps found there was one of great interest with the represent- 
ation of a city with gates, temples, etc., and. below, a fisherman in a 
boat, and another one .standing in the water raising a net. In demol- 
ishing an old altar near tlie apse there was found imbedded in it a 
tile-covered urn containing several vessels with sacred relics, especially 
bones, ashes, earth and pieces of stuffs. The vessels were : two glass 
vases of the ,vvi century, one of wliich contained a reliquary cross of 
bronze of Byzantine style with figures on both faces ; a circular ivory 
bo.x with o})en-work decoration; throe wooden bo.xes — X'd. d. Head, 
l.S‘,i2. ])]). dl5-(). 

S. Maria in Cosmedin. — M. Goffroy, director of the French School, re- 
ports to the Acad. de.i Lucdptlon.^ that a Society of Architects has 
recently been founded in Rome, mainly for the }>urpose of studying, 
['reserving and restoring the monuments of antiquity of the IMiddle 
Ages. The government confided to it the restoration of the basilica 
of S, Maria in Cosmedin. The ['resident, Sig. Giovenali, had charge 
of the work in the interior of the church, and a rcqiort on the results 
has been made by Comm. Stevenson. Some very curious stuccoes, 
dating [)erhaps from the close of the iv century, and some ['aintings 
.anterior to 1000 a. d. have been found. The slabs of ihe pavement 
which were used in forming the usual Cosmati designs, when reversed, 
showed an earlier decor.ation of the Byzantine tvi'e. The [)lan is to 
restore the ba.silica to the condition in which it was in the year of 
jubilee 1300. — Chroi). de-s Aii.% 1802, No. 39. 

Medi/eval Campanile. — In restoring the interior of the house of the 
Oblate nuns .at Tor de’ Specchi, toward the Via Montanara, there came 
to liuht [jart of a medueval bell-tower. It is constructed with two- 
light arch windows with side [filasters sculptured, and central colon- 
nette decorated with Cosmatesque mos.aic. It belonged to a small 
ancient church which stood near S. Maria de Corte, on whose site the 
present church of Tor de’ S[)ecchi is built. — JVot. d. Scad, 1S92, p. 159. 

A XV Century View of the Interior of S, Peter’s. — M. Paul Durrieu h,as 
communicated to the Acad, des insedp. the fact of the existence in a 
MS. of the Gcandes Chroniques at the BihliolKtque Xedionale, of a minia- 
ture of .Jean Fouquet, which reproduces with remarkable fidelity the 
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interior of the old basilica of S. Peter. It is known that Fouquet lived 
in Romo under Eujrenius IV (1431-47), and it must have lieen then 
tliat he acquired the knowledge which he afterwards used for this 
miniature. Until now there was no representation of tlie interior 
known earlier than the -Kvi century, and the {)resent is unique in 
value, not only as being the earliest hut perhaps the most exact of all 
known views. — Chroii. des Artx, lfsy2. No. 17. 

A Hungarian School for History and Arch/eology. — Through the liberal- 
ity of Mgr. Fraknoi, second president of the Academy of Budapest, 
a Hungarian Academy for the study of history and archieology, some- 
what on the ])lan of the French School, has l)cen founded. It will lie 
])laced in a new building on ground purchased by Mgr. Fraknoi in 
the former Villa Sciarra near the .Taniculum gate. — Chron. des Arts, 
1S132, No. 14. 

Sale of Italian Paintings. — The Leclanche sale in Paris in May in- 
cluded quite a numlicr of Early Italian paintings. Some paintings 
are assigned to the xiv century, Sienese and Florentine schools; those 
of the XV century include Florentine and Milanese. The names em- 
jiloyed in some eases indicate at least the style : such are, Botticelli, 
Cima, Ghirlandaio, Gozzoli, Filippino Lippi. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 22. 

Museum of Industrial Art. — This museum iiurchased at the sale of the 
Simonetti collection a wonderful piece of Siculo-Arabic stuff' of the 
-Vii century. It is a chape of cherry-red silk embroidered in gold, 2.45 
metres in diameter. The design is of the type with the om, or sacred 
tree of the Persians. 

SIENA. — Painted Account-book Cover. — At a session of the Society of 
Antiquaries in London Alfred Higgins exhibited two painted Treasury 
or Exchequer account-book covers from Siena, on which he read 
some notes touching also upon a series of similar covers now pre- 
served in the Palazzo del Governo in Siena. 

The lower half of the outer surface of the earlier of the covers ex- 
hibited bears an Italian inscription which shows this to have belonged 
to an account-book of the Treasury of the Commune of Siena for 
the si-x months from July, 1357, to January of the same year, accord- 
ing to their reckoning. The names of the chamberlain and four 
other officials ajipear with that of the clerk. “ In the upper part of 
the cover, divided from the inscription by an attached band of leather, 
is a painting in tempera representing a scene in the treasury.” 

“ The cover consists of a panel of light wood, fourteen inches long 
by ten broad and five-eighths inch thick. The back surface is that 
of natural wood, planed and smoothed.” “ Both picture and inscrip- 
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tion are framed with hammered gold borders hearing a simple incised 
pattern.” 

The second specimen exhibited is the cover of a similar book relat- 
ing to the dates from .January 1401 to -June 14('2 As in the former 
example the picture on the upper half depicts a scene in the Treasury. 

Below the pkture in the place of the strip of leather on the earlier 
cover there is a fine band of ornament displaying six large shields of 
arms.” 

“ The size of the present cover is seventeen inches by twelve and a 
half inches. Technically the methods of decoration are identical 
with those already described, but the skill with which the ornaments 
of the gilded ge<so is produced by the use of blunted styles of vary- 
ing size should be observed." 

The magnificent collection of archives of the city and district of 
Siena is most admirably arranged in the Palazzo del flovcrno. 

“ The covers of the Treasury books there preserved have been 
framed, and are hung chronologically in the long corridors of the 
upper story of the palace. The linos begin at a very early date in 
the history of the local school of painting, and the whole develojmient 
of that school may there bo studied from the .\iii century down to 
modern times.” Some have been identified as by the hand of Duc- 
cio di Buoninsegna, whilst others are as certainly by the Lorenzetti.” 

“ Amhrogio Lorenzetti’s famous symbolical figure of the Govern- 
ment of Siena, formerly supposed to reiwesent the Emperor, is re- 
produced very closely on a cover of the year 1343-4, i, e.. four years 
after the last recorded date of payment for the master’s fresco in the 
Sala dei Nove in the Palazzo Publico. One of the most imi)ortant of 
these Treasury book covers, from the archwological point of view, has 
a picture showing the original arrangement of the choir of Siena 
cathedral, with the great pulpit of Xiccolo Pisano on the south, inside 
the choir screen, and Duccio's great retable in its place over the high 
altar.” 

The South Kensington Museum possesses a specimen of these Sienese 
covers dating from 1360. The picture shows a monk in a white habit 
seated at a table counting money. He is the chamberlain, Frate Jleo ; 
his name alone appears with the inscription. The cover is small ; it 
perhaps belonged to a book kept by the chamberlain alone. — Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2d S. xiv, 2 0. 

VERONA. — Restoration of S. Maria Antica. — The small church of S. 
Maria Antica is one of the earliest in Verona. Its three naves remain 
uninjured by any radical changes. The restoration lately undertaken 
by the local commission has yielded, however, interesting results. 
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First, tire walls were cleaned from stuccoes in barocco st}de, executed 
in about 1630, and this resulted in disclosing the existence of two side 
apses, and in showing better the form of the main apse. Two small 
frescoed niches were found in the main apse, those on the left repre- 
senting the Annunciation and Visitation in xiv century style. The 
sidc-ajises were without their semi-domes. The destruction of the 
modern barrel vault over the nave showed that it was anciently cov- 
ered by three cross-vaults, as was also the case with the side-aisles ; 
the latter remain. There were two transverse arches dividing the 
main vaults ; a corresponding arch still remains as the triumphal 
arch. The long and narrow windows have been reopened. A piece 
of mosaic pavement, found under the left side-aisle, proves the exist- 
ence, on this site, of an earlier church. — Xiiovo Archivio Veneto, tom. 
IV, lit. ii, pp. 358-69. 


SICILY: CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

SOME SCULPTORS OF THE XVI CENTURY.— Sig. Mirabella publishes 
in the Arc/iirio Stvrico Sicilinno (1892, pp. 66-78) six notarial acts reg- 
istered with the notary De Mulis of Alcamo in the years 1577, ’79, 
’80, ’81, which relate to three sculptors of the xvi century. Their 
names are Giacomo Pini Salemi. Baldassare Massa and Battista Car- 
rabio. The two former sculptors were intrusted with the decoration 
of the main chapel of the church of N. S. dei Miracoli outside of 
Alcamo ; also statues of 8S. Peter and Paul. The work, however, 
appears never to have been carried out. Massa was dead in August, 
1580. 

CATANIA — The statue and reliquary of St. Agatha. — C. S. Patti has 
contributed to the Arrh. Star. Siciliano (1892, jip. 173-212) a paper en- 
titled La staiua. lo .’tcrigno e la bara di S. Agala ” The statue is a half- 
figure, a little over life-size, of silver-gilt, executed in France by an 
Italian artist in the xiv centur}’^ It rests on a base executed at least 
two hundred years later. It is a reliquary and contains the head and 
bust of S. Agatha. Two graceful angels are placed on brackets on 
either side of the original octagonal base of the bust with their arms 
extended to support its arms. The saint holds in her right a cross, 
accompanied by lilies, and in her left a tablet. The flesh tints are 
made of an opaque enamel. The outer garment is a heavy mantle 
falling over the arms. The face is beautiful, with blue eyes, smiling 
mouth, and long golden hair. The height of bust and base is 1.03 
metres. The early base is beautifully decorated with enamels and 
broken up with Gothic buttresses. It bears the arms of the house of 
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Aragon, those of the city of Catania and iierhaps of Greeory xi. 
There is an enamel coin]>osition at each angle rejiresenting ; fl) hisho[) 
INIartiali.'^ : ("i) hishop Elias: (3) 8. Catherine of Alexandria : (4) 8. 
Lucia (?). Around tlie base is an inscri[)tion giving the history of 
the execution of the work under tlie two hi.shop.s, Martialis and Elias, 
by the artist Giovanni Bartolo. who tinislied it in 1370. Botli hishojis 
were from Limoges. Miintz regard.^ the artist a.s the famous Giovanni 
di Bartolo of 8iena. But the inscription read.s Jnaanes Bnrtolns et 
(jenltur cckhris on pntri Cere. 8ig. Patti thinks Bartolus here is not the 
name of the father — di Bartolo — and refuses to see8ienain Crrr. He 
regards Giovanni Bartolo of Cevaas a different artist from the 8ienese. 
[I may suggest that this ditlicnlty of 8ig. Patti would vanish if he 
regards the work as the joint product of Giovanni [di Bartolo] and 
his father Bartolo : JoannCi et ijciiitor eelchns Bnrtohi-?. the words trans- 
posed, as is often the case. I am also inclined to believe that the Coyi 
should read Sefici Patti to the contrary.] The work was executed 
apjiarently at Limoges. 

A second important object is the reliiiuary containing the (irti of 
8t. Agatlia. According to a very early tradition it was executed at 
Avignon l.iy the .same artist, and at the same time a.s the ['receding. 
The cover, however, was executed two hundred years later in lo7b 
It is in the form of a rectangle surmounted by a gable roof The ex- 
terior is decorated with decorated Gothic architectural forms in enam- 
eled silver, with figures in relief on a ground of gilded metal. Twenty 
colonnettes divide the decoration into as many oomi'artments in each 
of which is a statuette of solid silver about twenty centimeters high, sur- 
mounted by a baldachin of exquisite workmanshij). The base is in 
open work as delicate a.s fine lace. On the long sides the statuettes 
represent the twelve apostles seated : in the center of one side is 8. 
Sebastian; in the other 8. Jerome [Patti says Christ, but the lion and 
the broad corded hat point to S. Jerome]. In the four corner com- 
partments are four bishops. In the two large compartments that dec- 
orate the two ends are represented : on one side the coronation of 8. 
Agatha by Christ, and on the other 8. Agatha and a figure represent- 
ing Catania (?). The cover is rich and filled with figurines, and has 
an inscription with the date 1579. The date of the body of the work 
is conjectured by Patti to be the beginning of the xv century : he thinks 
it was executed in Catania, and not by Giovanni di Bartolo, but by Bar- 
tolomeo Vitale, who went from Limoges to Catania at this time. The 
style is said by Miintz to be Spanish, by Patti to be Flemish. 
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MEGALITHIC LEGENDS. — M. Reinaeh called tuc attention of the Acad, 
da Lacriptions to the names popularly attached to megalithic monu- 
ments and to the leyends connected with them, both of which are 
remarkably uniform over a Ijroad extent of territory from England to 
Japan and India. Conncided with them are many authentic survivals 
of paganism, related to giant-^, dwarfs and fairies, which prove how 
polytheism, expelled from the cities, continued to ilourish in the 
country and still exists. — Chroo. da .Irt-i, 1892, No. Md. 

In deducing certain general concliision.s from the legends connected 
with megalithic monuments, IM. Salomon Keinach (Arad, dcs Imcr.. 
}sov. II, ’92) asserts that these leuends are allied to those that formed 
the Pelasgic mythology before the formation of the Greek Pantheon. 
This idea is continued by the analogy of the material civilization of 
Gaul at the megalithic period to that of P(dasgic Greece. In lioth we 
find constructions of enormous blocks of .stone, triangular poniards of 
a siiecial type, vases dccoratcil with incised ornaments tilled with a 
white substance. The pointed decoration of some Mycenaean vases 
recalls the concentric semi-circles engraved (jn the dolmen of Gavr'inis 
and in a vase found in a dolmen near Ciuiheron. It may therefore 
be thi)ught that tens of centuries before the great unity realized by the 
Roman concpiest there existed another unity whose cause will always 
remain unknown. The most plausil.ile conjecture is that the current 
of civilization which is called Pelasgic moved from the M'est to the 
East and not in the opposite direction us has been supposed . — Reoiie 
Critiipic, 1892, No. 47. 

The Burgundian School of Sculpture in the XV Cent. — M. Courajod has 
]>ublished ( t'firon. da Art-f, 1892, Nos. 26. si.jq) a lecture which he de- 
livered in Dijon, on July PI on the Rurgundian iSchool of the close of 
the XIV and of the xv century. He op]ioses him.self to Mgr. Dehaisnes 
and others who woidd make the Burgundian .School a mere otfshoot 
of the Flemish School of Sluter, Van de Werve and others. NI. Courajod 
grants the Flemi^h origin of Burgundian art, whose centre was Dijon, 
but contends that it put on a peculiar form at Dijon, at the close of 
the XIV century, and that it was this form that flourished so as to 
eclipse the jiarent school, and which alone was propagated through 
northern and central France. He asserts the decoration of the funerary 
chapel of the dukes of Burgundy at Dijon, the Carthusian monastery 
of Champmol, was during nearly a century, from 1883 to 1470. the 
mirror of all occidental .sculpture beyond the Alps. All the great 
Flemish, Franco-Flemi.sh and subordinate foreign schools shared in 
the work whose inspiration and direction was Burgundian. By its 
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inagnificence all patrons of art and artists were hy])notized. It estab- 
lished a unity of style, which gave the tone to all French sculpture 
during the xv century. He (jUotes a.s pi\)uf the mourners of the tomh 
of Jean-sans-Peur whicli took sixty year< to execute and was the work 
of three artists (Flemish, Spanisli, of Avignon) hut which was con- 
sistently a faithful copy of the monument of Philip])e-le-Hardi. Tlie 
same is the ca^e with the famons monument of Jean de Berry at 
Bourges, ordered of Jean de PiUpy, whose mourners were the work of 
Paul Mtwselman and Etienne Bohillet. The same Burgundian in- 
flueiv'c is seen in the mau'olenm of Philibert at Brou. 

Mgr. Dehaisiies has answered M. Courajod in a succeeding numher 
of the Chroii. il'-' Arts (1SJ2. Xo. 'I'J). temperately and conclu'ively, 
it would seem. He demon'trates that tlie twenty jirinci’pal scul])tors 
of Sluter’s school at Dijon were Fliuni.di and denies the existence of 
any Burgundian school. He also shows that tlie i)rincii)al works of 
sculpture executed in France until after the nnddle of the xv century 
show no influence from Dijon, but are the work mainly of Flemish 
artists. 

Casts of French Sculpture for the Chicago Exhibition. — The French com- 
mission for the Chicago Exhitfltion arranged with the CiiiiniiisAni, 
dis Mdiiinncnts lilstdriiinrs to exliiliit at Clncago a .‘-erii's of casts of tlie 
finest works jiroduced by Frencli sculpture from the xii to the xix 
century. They liave been made at an expense of over lOO.DOd ifaues. 
and by arrangement, we believe, with tlie committee on easts of tlie 
Metro]iolitan IMuseuin, Xew York, this superb collection is to remain 
in America, and will form a {lart of the collection now being formed 
in New York. 

AN ILLUMINATED HEBREW MANUSCRIPT.— Moi.se Schwab publishe- 
in the Journal Asinti<iv.r (Jan -Feb., isyj,) a notice of an intere.-ting 
Hebrew manuscript in the Bibliotheiiue Nationalein Paris fXo. l.'I.'l.'l ). 
It is a Htig(jrula or ritual for the evening of the Jewish Easter and is 
decorated almo.st on every page with illuminations as well as |iainted 
initial letters. sVlthough ascribed by the catalogue to the xiii century, 
these miniatures belong to the close of the xiv or beginning of the 
XV century. This date is made certain by the details of the co.'tume. 
the head-dresses, furniture, ornaments, etc. The subjects are niostlv 
ijenrr scenes which }iass indoors. Each scene has a title and is de- 
scribed in verses. Many of them illustrate the various stages of tiie 
ceremonial of the day in a lively and familiar fashion, while nianv 
others give the early history of the Hebrews, and all are the work of 
an excellent artist, jmibably a southerner. The details of familv life 
and custouLs, of games and trick.s, of religious ceremonies, all form an 
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alljum which can scarcely l)e surj)assecl in its waj" by any other 
niediicval series. 

JEAN GILLEMER AND TRISTAN L’ERMITE. — All interesting; document 
ha-i l.ieen discc.ivered by M, Lecoy de la Marche and published in the 
luviie dc I'Art Chixtkn (,l''iy3, No. 5). It is the interrogatory of an 
ol)scure illuiuinator of manuscripts who was arrested and subjected 
to the (luestion by Tristan I’Erniite, the notorious minister of justice 
and executioner of Louis XL He was suspected of 1 icing a sjiy of 
the <luc. de Guyenne on account of a journey which he had made in 
tliat ].rovince in the exercise of hi.s profession, was arrested and sub- 
jected to three inteiTogatories. These were reported verbatim in the 
document discoveied, whicli is rare in itself, and also gives an unusual 
amount of information regarding the life and profession of the poiiular 
illuminators who, like tlie great artists of the [leriod, had studios and 
scholars, travelled from city to city and worked and studied at Paris, 
in Flanders and in Italy. Jean Gilleiner drove a trade not only in 
illuminated hours lait in charlatan rccci[>ts for the cure of varied ills: 
he is shown to have been extremely superstitious. 

ORIGIN OF FRENCH SCULPTURE.— M. Courajod in opening his course 
of lei'tures this year at the Ecole du Louvre has given an essay on 
the origin of French media'val scul|)ture. Pie opposes himself to the 
theory that classic remains were the source of the revival in France, 
and concludes that the Merovingian and Carlovingian sculptures show 
that Byzantine art had a large .share of influence, and that its action 
was decisive on both decorative and figured sculpture in the x and xi 
centuries. The writer in the Chron. des Arts regards this as an entirely 
new thesis, but it has been broached before by a numlier of writers, 
notably by Viollet-le-I)uc. — Chroa. des Arts, 18112, No. 15. 

INSTRUCTION IN THE HISTORY OF ART. — The ministry of Public 
Instrmdion has decided that the commissions precedingly instituted 
for the su[iervision of what is termed Ltingerk Scvlaire .shall be united 
in a single consulting committee charged to prepare catalogues and 
collections of works of art, to Ijc placed for use in lyceums and colleges, 
and other establishments of Public Instruction. Their duties will be: 

(1) To draw uj), in harmony with the existing })rogrammes, a 
methodical list of publications, <locument.s, prints, photograjihs, casts, 
etc., which are suitable for illustration in the teaching of the history 
of art and for giving to students the most essential artistic notions. 

(2) To examine reiiuests for the creation of collections suited to the 
difl'erent grades of instruction. 

(3) To guide by advice and direction the heads and professors of 
institutions desirous of supplementing instructions by auxiliarj' means. 
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such as visits to museums, lantern lectures, temjiorarv exhibitions, 
circulating collections. 

The members of the committee are thirty-one, chosen from the most 
eminent men in France, both practical arti'ts. historians of art. direc- 
tors of museums and heads of i)ublic instruction. — Chron. cfes .Irts, 
1892, Xo. lo. 

THE DIRECTION OF PUBLIC MONUMENTS.— The mini.stcr of Public 
Instruction has ju'omulgated a decree reorganizing the service of 
Historic ^lonuments. In future the architect" in charge of the monu- 
ments Avill be selected by competition, according to Civil Service 
methods, as vacancies take place. Only tho.-e architects are admitted 
to compete who have been recognized as capable by the committee. 
Of all the government an-hitectural organizations that of Historic 
Monuments was the only one that had hitherti.) retained comiilete in- 
deiJt'ndence. It had a sci)arate budget; it decided the work that was 
to be done; it selected the architects to be ]ila<-ed in charge of it, 
and. from habit, chose them from among it< own meiul'ers. This state 
of things was regarded as abnormal. The new decree is not retroactive. 
— Chron. di-i Arts, 18‘.)2. Xo. G. 

RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY.— A mniuJrmrnl ofFraitcis I, dated .lune 19, 
l.jo9, recently [uiblished. shows that he had jiaid to “ (drard Laurens 
et (luillaume Toi'cheux, mai^tres ta])is>iers de la ville de Paris," the 
sum of 1.G.32 livrcs, 2 .sols and G deniers tournoi.s for a certain amount 
of tai)e.stry in M-') pieces: ■' jxrnr la (Hiantitc de 29G aulius troi^ i |uars 
de tajiisserie de haulto lisse, semce de tleurs de liz, cn trente-cinq 
l)ieces, par eulx livree a feu nostre ame et leal cliancellier de France 
Anthoine Du Bourg, etc. Further, the [layment to Girard .lo.sse et 
Jehan Lahru. painctre.s, demourau.s a Paris " of 2.") 1. Ills. t. " [)our 
]'lusieurs patrons, de diverses sortes, largeiirs et haulteurs. qu'ils out 
faictz, en toille. de ladicte tajiisscrie. Further, to ".lehan Le Pelletier, 
aussi tapissier,” 4G 1. t. [)our avoir garni lesdicte" trente-cimj pieces de 
tajiisseric. 

The text of the specific.ations and contract for these hangings, which 
is extremely detailed, complete a document which is very interesting 
for the history of tajiestry of IkuiU’ in Paris under Francis I, Tlu' 
colours and designs and measurements, down to the smallest details, 
are carefully specified. This document is dateil IMarch IS, 1.");1G [old 
style). In it the artists Guillaume Tacheux (Trocheux or Torcheux) 
and Girard Laurens are called “maistres ta]>pi.ssier.s de haulte Iv.^se 
en ceste ville de Paris.” — Chron. des Arts. l.Spo. Xo. 9. 

AMIENS.— The Sculptor Jacques Hacg. — The historians of Amiens and 
recently Mgr. Dehaisnes {Rrr. Art Chron., 1.889-90.) have published 
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information about this artist, who must have been one of the principal 
imagiers of Amiens during the second half of the xv century, and 
executed for the city gates two large statues of St. Michael (1464) and 
St. Firmin (1489). A document published in the Chron. des Arts- 
(1892, No. 22,) shows that he was imprisoned for sweating coin, but 
on account of his otherwise good reputation King Louis XI granted 
him a free pardon. This was in 1481. The document is the royal 
letter. — Chrcm. des Arts, 1892, No. 22. 

AURILLAC. — An urn full of gold pieces of the xv and xvi centuries 
has been found in the foundations of a house belonging to M. Poignet. 
Some are Spanish, some Italian ; others, with the effigies of Charles 
IX and Henry III are like new. Their value surpasses a hundred 
thousand francs. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 9. 

CAHORS.— A Gallo-Roman House. — In digging for the foundations of a 
structure which the Soeurs de la Mis6ricorde are erecting, there were 
found the ruins of a large Gallo-Roman house, destroyed by fire at 
the time of the sack of Cahors by the soldiers of Theodebert in the 
VI century. Three halls were paved with Mosaics ; the walls still bear 
traces of fresco paintings. Fragments of bronze, marble and terra- 
cotta were found together with imperial coins. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 22. 

DIJON. — The archives of the city of Dijon, and in particular the 
petitions for a diminution of taxes addressed by the inhabitants from 
the close of the xiv century on, have furnished a great deal of infor- 
mation regarding the artists who flourished in Dijon during the xv 
century. M. Chabeuf has published two papers full of such documents 
in the Mm. Soc. hourg. de geog. et d'hi.4., t. vi, and in the Mem. dr. 
VAcad. de Dijon, t. ii. M. Vallee, the archivist, has also discovered 
the following. In regard to the famous sculptor Antoine le Moiturier. 
no trace of his residence in Dijon had been found posterior to 1494 or 
149.1. A document of 1497 now shows that at that time he had been 
for two years residing in Paris. It remains for the archives of Paris 
to show traces of his residence and activity there. A series ot docu- 
ments relates to the famous goldsmith and engraver Jean Duvet, who 
lived in the xvi century and is known as le maitre a la Licorno. ’ 
They showed that he lived at Dijon for many years, if he was not born 
there. — Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 20. 

EVREUX.— A Military Treasury. — In August, 1890, some workmen en- 
gaged in digging for the foundation of a new government building in 
the city of Evreux came upon a great quantity of coins. The site of 
the excavations is that of the ancient castle of the dukes ot Bouillon 
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whicli was erected upon some Gallo-Ronian remains. The entire mass 
of coins weighed 340 kilograms. It comprised ten blocks of varying 
dimensions, the largest weighing 68 kilograms. The coins had been 
soldered together in these blocks by the action of special acids which, 
coming in contact with the metals composing the coins, furnished 
the solder and formed the agglomeration. A number of isolated pieces 
were found to weigh about 3 grams. The entire number of coins 
amounted to nearly 110,000. Of these some .1,000 have been subjected 
to a cleaning process by means of special liquids. It was possible to de- 
ci[)her and classify 4.4tKl, and they were i)ut on e.vhibition in the 
Mu.seum of Evreux. The classification shows the following types : 
those of Vespasian, Marcus Aurelius, Philip the younger, Hostilian, 
Trebonianus Gallus, Volusian, .,Emilianus, Valerian the cider, Marini- 
anus, Gallienus, Saloninus, Salonina, Valerian the younger, Postumus, 
Lelianus, Victorian the elder, Marius, Tetricus the elder, Tetricus the 
younger, Claudius Gothicus, Quintillus, Aurelian, Severinus, Tacitus^ 
Florianus, Prohus. It is conjectured that the coins werei)art ofa Roman 
military treasury, left in the Roman cainj) which was surprised by the 
barbarians. This must have taken place early in the reign of the 
Emperor Probus, 276-282, for the latest coins belong to the first years 
of this reign . — Revue Namuraatique, 1892, p. 7. 

FOUGERES.— The city of Fougeres has pim'hased the historic castle 
of this city which belongs to the heirs of Baron de Pommereul, for the 
sum of 80,000 francs, the State contributing half this sum. It is in a 
gooil state of preservation. It was built in 1173, continued in the xiii 
centurv and partly rebuilt in the xv century. The State intends to 
restore it. — Chron. des ArU, 1892, No. 10. 

GANNES.-A Roman City. — M. Magoy, who is in charge of the works on 
the canal of Briare. has discovered important remains of the Roman 
city of Gannes, situated on the borders of the Loire, between Chatillon- 
sur-Loire and Beaulieu. The canal passes clear through the ancient 
site. Architectural ruins, implement.'!, jewelry, coins and pottery have 
come to light. The ruins were to be removed from the bed of the 
canal early in 1893. — Chron. de-i Arts, 1892, No. 14. 

LYON. — In 1797 the Ch. of S. Etienne was demolished. Its sub- 
structures have recently been uncovered and several interesting [nieces 
of sculpture found which had been buried at the time of the destruc- 
tion. Among them is a .sepulchral reclining statue of painted stone 
representing a knight in armour with a dagger in his side. — Chron. 
des Arts, 1892, No. 30. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL. — Thi‘ Coinnii-^sion dex Jfotiinneitt^ Hhturiijue^ has 
•rlccided to restore the Romanesque central tower of the Itont-f^aint- 
IMicliel. It has long been held uj) merely by wooden .stays. It will 
be neees.sary to reconstruct the four |iiers of the transejit and the 
arches suj.iportiiig the tower. The present upper .st(»ry of the tower 
wa.s aflded in tlie xvii century ; it will be replaced by one in harmony 
with the Romanesque style, crowned by a jiyramidal ri.*of. The resto- 
ration involves the reconstruction of the adjacent parts of the nave 
and choir. The work is to last four years. — Chron. r/t-s Arts, ISHl. 
No. 2.S. 

NARBONNE. — There ha.s recently been found at Narbonne, on the 
area of the ancient forum, the pedicstal of a '^tatue bearing the name 
of a certain L. A|ionius t'haereas. augur and quaestor of Narbonne, 
who is further described as having n;ccived the decorations of aedile 
of that town, and also tho.se of aedile, duumvir, tiamen, and of augus- 
talitas of SyracLne, I’alermo, Termini, and otli<'r sea-board towns in 
Sicily. The lettering of the in'Cri]ition seenns to be of the beginning 
of the II century, n,, when Narbonne was the ])rincipal centre of 
maritime trade for Southern Gaul, (.'haercas, theref »re, wa.s ]iix)bably 
a merchant vlio had dealings with Sicily. — Ar:oIfiiu/. A] Jill Al. 

ORANGE.— I'he minister of i’ublic Instruction and Fine Arts has 
assigned the sum of lo.OOi) francs for the restoration of the andent 
theatre (.if ( Irange. The work has been assigned to M. Formigii-, and 
is to lie confined to the renewal of the ste[is and the sustaining vaults. 
— Chron. dt’-i ArU, 1S92, No. 7. 

PARIS.— Louvre.— Work on the Buildings. — The Higher Commission ol 
Civil Ruildings and National Ralaces had been requested by the min- 
ister.s of Public IVorks and Public Instruction to report on the work 
to be done at the Louvre and Tuileries to ensure their preservation and 
to allow fir a projior development of the museum. The report was 
made by Senator Bradnox. It is divided into two categories : internal 
and external work. All the external work recommended is necessary. 
Among the necessary external expenses are: the heating of the Egyp- 
tian department where .several important steles have already been 
destroyed by dampness; also the museum of the Kenais.sance and of 
modern sculpture should be heated, and the latter enlarged by the 
addition of the halls devoted now to prints. A hall must be finished 
in which to place the antiiiuities of Algeria and Tunisia, which have 
been moulding in store houses for over ten years. The former im- 
perial manege should be transformed into an exhibition room. Among 
the works called for in the future are; (1) the addition to the museum 
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of tlie FiiUi (h'» Etni't. for ]'aintin'jr', which wfiulil iiavc cost at least 
4(jS.(i(i() trains, and then (L*) the addition of the dr i-'Ai,/ and 

the halls under the Sullr '/<s AVc/,s. at an ex|ien'e of franc~. 

'total for norks of the future, l.li'i.s.iKK) trance; Idr ne.a ^-arv work.', 
1, Ids, 01 ) 0 ; for uraeiit works, dsi.ooo, (Teniwal total. d.TST.tioo. It 
was decideil toa.sk on the hnduet of for a, credit, tlie fir~t of a 

yearly allowance, for liryeut work.s. which would include die lieeinniny 
of tile transf ii'iiiaticui of the Salle des Etat.'. 

The inini'tei'' proiiii'od to ask fora siiecial eri'ilit for ni'ecnt works 
and fir a ereilit of Moo.tiiH) lai the hndaot of ndiich would he 

hut the hrst of a .'Cries of annual 'uhventions. — (’Jirini. (/<.^ d/t-n ISDl’. 
Xo. 11. 

Nearly all tlie a|iaitiuent' hitherto U'eil for o.'hces , i i.nMie ad- 
uiiiii'tratioii are to he eiven nii to the inO'enni Sueii js th.e wnic 
extending from th.e Pavilion des Mt.it' to the IN ■alier de Plore. Xoin- 
hnt the ayartiiieiits ot the ju'eleet and ins eni't de eai.nifi ivill he 
I'etuiiied. — dii'iiii. dos ,lrfs. iS'io. No, 21. 

Historic Plaoa- DS.— A luo-t intere-tiue -t.'ries i-f pl.earils has heia; 
jilai'ed in all tin.' lialls ot tim T.o.u're. In ea< h h.all the iii'i i’i]ition 
recall' the historical ta'-ts that have iiapi eiicd in it. the illu'irioU'. 
jiersons who hiive dwelt in it and the artSt' wlio havi de.-or.ited it. 
they eontaiii in taet a series ot liioerapides wliii h have oiti ii ni'ces- 
sitated long researeh. The entire .'eries recon'titutes the hi.story of the 
Louvre which was fir so many eenturies the centre of allairs in France 
and with which all the great hi'toric actors were eotineeted. 'I'lio 
director ot the national niuseiiiiis. ^1. I\aeni|)fen. is the authcir iif the 
entire .series.— f.7i;-y;i. tlca Aii<. ls‘.)2. Nos. 7 _ i<.)_ 

Classic Antiquities.— An archaic (ireck lieail has la-oii ru-cntlv [ilaced 
on exhihition in the hallot Plicidias. It is hcardlcss and is oV a stvlc 
similar to the archaic tigures of the Acnumli'. — r/, dos .1,-h. ls'.i2. 
No. hS. 

The tollowing also dcsci’vt’ mention: 

A de( lee oi ]>atronaae ilateil d-n a. n. on a hroit/e |ilai[ue t'ouinl at 
Pieneventum : Ldven hy the due de 'rallevrand. 

Five antique gla.ss ohje.qs f„und at Haidu (Syria), have heeii given 
liy AL nurighello. They are tinely pre>erv(;d. 

Three tireek in.scrijitions. given hy the Freiicli School at Athens.— 
Chroii. d('s IShd. No. 11. 

Oriental Antiquities.— Two .Japanese statues have heen added to tlie 
Louvre liy purchase from Mr. Ling. They arc .seated, or rather cross- 
legged. figures of wood, with hruad draperies and fine decorativi' 
elieet. One ol them dates Iroin the heginning of the xvi centurv. 
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and re] ii'e^ent Tokiyuri. a famous statesiaan, still renowned in Japan 
for Ills sense of justiee. The second litrure, of iinu'e supple fait les- 
]iowerful execution, rejirc'ents the Buddhist jiriest Beijoken, who 
lived in the iirovince of (tuari about OOO years aeo. — Chrnn. (/(' d/Fs. 

Xu. 0. 

Dr. Fouejuet, who has ’oem excavating for a nunilier of years in the 
neiuhhourhood of Cairo, It-is given to the Louvre his entire collection 
of SI )l ) ol ijeets It h;!.s l)een arrangeil in the firmer Hall of the Bronze.s. 
in which the nucleus of Oriental faicilci's already in tlie museum had 
been jdaced. Tlicre is a series of ancient glass (Roman), of iMediawal 
( Arabic j and A’enetian glass, whicli was imjiorted into Egy]>t in the 
XV and ,xvi centuries; inscrihed glas.s weights ; ancient and Cojitie 
ceraiuies ; AraUc iKetcry. illustrating all the jirocesses emiiloyed ; a 
series of Coiuic and Byzantiin* sculiilurcs. and another of enamels. 

The hall in which the collection i.s jilace! i.s to la- reserved for 
Oriental autiiiuities of tliis class. — ('hrim. di •< Art\ ISOJ. Ah. 7. 

Medi/eval Antiquities. — M. tocr.'pach. ilirector of the Clohdins and 
INIosaic manufactory, has given a Venetian mosaii' of the xii century, 
representing a youtldul female head of decidedly (Oriental character. — 
(.'hroii. dri Art. Xo I'i. 

The lauseuiii i.s ahout to receive a mosaic foum.l at Sainte-C'olomhe- 
Jes-\'ieiiue. The subji'i-ts represented in U are ihe lahors of the lield. 
wliicli are accoiupaniicl hy I'our allegories of the seasons. Abroad 
frieze surrounds tile entire composition. — Chnut. (/r.s d/’fs. i.V.'/A Xo 

The INIusenm lias purchastal four carved capitals liiund in demol- 
ishing a liotisc in the Impas.se des I’rovenyaux. hehiu'l Saint-Oermain- 
rAuxerrois. -C/iroii (h~ Art^. .Vo. 

Paintings — A recent and important aihlition has hecn made to the 
small number of jiaintings hy the early French masters. It is a jianel 
rc[)Vescnting the Virgin and Vhild, attributed to the .xv century. It 
was found at Nantes, in Brittany, and was iirohably ])aiiited in France, 
under Flemish iidliience. — Chri'ii. dfi Art-^, ISd.’. Xo. 8. 

Renaissance. — .\ bronze ci[Uestnan statuette, witlr tine ]iatina. troin 
Fngland, someuhat worn hut entire. The broad-chested liorse carries 
a small rider in dress armor, holding tlu' reins in hi.s lett and in his 
right a mace which reds on his shoulder. The lace, though partly 
hidden hy a holdly-jirojecting helmet, is a good jiortrait of friovanni 
Francesco ii di Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua. — Chroii. d(> Ard. 18!).7. 
X>. 18. 

CABINET DES MEDAILLES. — Greek Coins. — A number of Greek coins 
recently acquired hy the Cabinet des Medailles. have been classified 
as far as jiossihle and described by M. Babelon. Many of them are 
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moiiu;iicnts of <^rofit historic inti-rost and |>rcsent a ttn-at variety of 
i^nf 'ect' as well as reinarkalde oeanty of execution. The finest coin 
des(a-i! icd. is a stater of electrnm. of the mo^t primitive style. It 
hears tile fiyure of a evonchina i’emale yreyliound on one ~ide, on the 
other, five hollow squares, forming a crnss, on each of which is a 
different symho! in relief. Tlic idare of this coin must licfixed aniony 
the earliest siieeiinens of clectrnin coins known: from it- elongated 
form, from tlie disposition of tlie cross and its heiyiit. tiie stater would 
se(an to helona to the jiriinitive time of the Kinys of Lyilia, hefji'e 
Cro'sn-:, at an epoch shortly after the invention of coins in .Asia Alinor. 
Then follow two liemi-hectes of Kyziko.s, in (declrnni. The first with 
an anqiiipedc yiant. bohhny a iony olive lir inch : tlie scond witli a 
h('antii'ully executed head of Akteon; 4) a douhle-stater of I’hilio 
of Alaeedon, haiiny on one sid(> the h(*-id of finollo, on the otiier a 
female fiyurc in a hi'/n and helow. a livc-pionued fork. This spi-rinien 
shows the influence of (Tti-ck art U]ion Macedonian atti-ts: the work 
of liarliarians manifests itself in many ways. Next we have a niay- 
nificent silver piece M) a tetra-drachma of Alithridates the (treat, 
upon which tiynres a larye head of tlie Kiny of Pontiis. modelled 
with surprisiny intensity of expression. Then follows pi) an uncertain 
coin, douhtfully assiyued to f'yrenaica, heariny tim tiyure of a hnneh 
of grapes, the principal type of the coins of the islands of the .ICycan. 
7) a didrachma from Cos, with the head of the youthful Hcrakles in 
full face. This type is much more rare than that in in-ofilc. S,) '.),) 
and 10) are coins of Melos, haviny on one side a sitiiilar desiyn, that 
of a pomegranito, and on the reverse, resjicctively. a kantharos, a 
spear head and an eagle. These three coins were struidc in the course 
of the ivth century. The next 11) is a very rare ooin. a drachma of 
Nisyros. with the head of Apollo and the Rhodian rose. Then follow 
12) a Cymean coin, with the head of an amazon and a hridled horse, 
of a stv le much older than the ordinary coin ot (_ vmc, l*lp a com oi 
Abyd os. hearing a liu.st of Artemis and an eagle fiapjiiny its wings, 
14) a bronze piece from Hyllarima. with the dr.ipcd hust of a woman 
and a figure in a quadriga, l.>) a coin of Liochai-ax, on which figures 
a bust of (4eta. and. on the rever.se. Tychc hoMing the horn of plenty. 
Another examide of the s.ame coin is in the collection of AI. Lochhccke 
at Brunswick, 16) is a heantiful example of the coins of Tarsus with 
the head of Antenor. 17) is a coin of Marcus Aurelius from Al.yra 
and Hierapolis, with a bust of the emperor, and on the reverse the 
figures of Demeter and Apollo Kitharmdos, with hands joined. (18.) A 
coin from Dionysopolis bears the lanrel-crowued hust of Septimus 
Beyerus, on the reverse, Dionysos entlironed. Thi.s piece is particu- 
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larly valuaHe on aopinint of the variety of coins of Dionysopolis. 
19) is a coin from Tralles, hoarin;: the liead of a veiled voinan and a 
table on Avhieh stand a crown of feaves and an urn. below the table is 
a vase. The female head reseinhle.s Tran<[uillina. which would permit 
us to assiyn the coin to the reiyn of Gordian . — Revue Xuini^matiqiu'^ 
lsO..\ p, lor,. 

Trocadero. — Tlie mus('um of comparative anliitecture at the Tro- 
cadero has receivisl an imjtortant collection of photoyrajdis of historic 
monunumts of the Department.s of Sarthe. Correze and Charente. — 
('hi'i)n. rle^ !<'<'■> Xo. >k 

SEVRES MUSEUM. — Siamese Pottery. — 31. Fournereau has brought 
back from the nu-sion to Siam, on which he was sent by the 31inistry 
of Public In-<truction and Fine Arts, a collection of pottery whiili he 
discovered on the site of the ancient furnaces of Sane-Kalbk. These 
furnace- are known to have been destroyed in the xiii century. The 
collection is e.vtreinely importaitt fur the history of Oriental ceramics, 
for it di-closes the e.\istence of an industry very far advanced and in 
jiosse.^sion of pi'i'lect iirocc.-se- of manufacture and decoration. Some 
of the pieces show even high artistic qualities, especially a head of 
Ikiddha in stone-ware. 

French Tiles. — 31. Emile Tate has sent an interesting series of glazed 
tiles, .125 net square, dating from the close of the xv century, from 
the old abbey of the " Preinontres ’’ at Braisne-sur- Ve.de (Aisne). 
Fourteen of these tiles represent ligures and animals in a stag hunt, 
done in red silhouette, on a ground of yellow eiKjobe . — Chron. dcs Artv, 
1S9..\ Xo JJ. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts. — An important step for the study of French 
Art has been taken through the creation at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
of a course of the History of French Architecture in the 3Iiddle Ages 
and the Renaissance. It will be a great help in the education of the 
young students of architecture who desire to enter the service of 
historic monuments. 31. Paul Boeswillwald, inspector of historic 
monuments, has lieeii appointed to this chair. — Vhron. dc-s Art-'!. ISOd, 
Ab.-. 0. '■>. 

MUSEE GUIMET. — Exhibition by M. de Morgan. — On Sejitember l(i, an 
exhibition was opened at the 31u-iee Guimet, ot the results ol 31. de 
3Iorgan's expepition. The archaeological collections were accompanied 
by detailed majis and i)hotographs. These collections extend over a 
very long period, from the stone age, sejiresented by admirable arrow- 
heads. down to Persian enamelled work of the xvi century. They 
include some superb specimens of the bronze age, troni the necroi)oli 
of the Linkoran. — Chron. den Arfe, 1892, Ao. 
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Sales of Collections. — The Van Branteghem Sale. — The 'iile of tlie 
thiniius Vail IJraiiteijheiii cdlle.-tiun ill July, 1S>)2. hi-dUdht into the 
market a luayiiitieeiit 'ci'ic' of Greek vaies, iiiaii[i ot' theiu sianeil. and 
all Well known to areh.eoloyht'. Not Ic'S iniuortant W'Te the terr.i- 
cotta liLruivs iVoni Tanayr.i ami eGewhere. All hrnualit aood |)riee' 
and Were di-^iiuted hy the mU'eunis of Ilerlin, St. Peter-;! lura. the 
laiuvre. ifi\ — ('hn,n. Art'. An-. JA, RK .'R. 

Sale of Renaissance Medals, Etc. — In May took jJaee the sale of a 
private eollection of nieilah, ]Ja'|Ue:te'. jewelry. Oi-., which contained 
line exani[ile' of lleiiai^saiu e work. ineludinL' many of the -'C\' ceniur\'. 
The [lieces l>y Pwanello were Ck F. di (iunz.iya ( Ih'ij-i 14 j i; Ahouso 
of Araaoii (14'.)4-ld4S); F. M. Vi-:eonti (lo'.ll-]447 ). Amadeo of 
idilan i^ represented hy a Poiwo iTE.ste (141.4-71 ); M.ire.-eotti hv a 
hust of ( laleazzu Marescoiti ( 14h7-lon;-)); Giov. boldie hv a hnsf of 
Ma'crano: Enzula hy a hu.'t of (.'c'stanzo Sforza of Picsai’o (144s_s;;, 
Speruiidio hy a Siyisinondo d'Este ( 144o-lo! Ej, I'y a Xie. Mal\-e/.z! 
(d. 14Sly hy a PiiTciano de Priseiani. The ihn.et plaijUette was l,v 
Aiidrea llri.s.seo, called Jliceio. reiirc/'cntinL; Si. George and the I)ra- 
i;on. — Chnin. ArO. IR'-'A Xu. .'S. 

Sale of the Leclanche' Collection. — Tn May the r.eclarichf collection 
was sold in P.u'is. It contained many works of the Tt.dian I’enais- 
sance, hoth .sculptures and i>aintina'. M'e aive the attril unions of the 
catalogue in citiny the followin'’ ]iieces; F.iintiw/^ — N’lrain of t!n.‘ 
Italian School or xiv century (No. 4i'): Viryin ami Ihdd of the 
Sienese School of .xiv century (No. AA): Viryin and child of Floren- 
tine School of XV century (No. 4.S( ; " Fidelity,"’ of do (No. 47) : Holv 
I niily oi do. (No. 4() ); lliist ot 4 outri of Milanese School (No. -1.') i ; 
Holy Family hy Botticelli (No. M): Bust of Viryin hv Ghirlandaio 
(No. 1-4); Four Anyels hy Gozzoli ; a line Idipiiino Eipjii. ■■ Esther :md 
sVhashuerUs" : a Portrait of Pinturricliio, attril.utetl to Baphael. The 
Filipjiino Lipjii wuie houyht hy the Due (FAumalc for liLs Vhautilly 
collection, for 82.01)0 francs J'he sculjitiin-^ were: A statuette of the 
infant Clirist. hlessiny. attril.uited to iNIino da Eiesoh- (No. .Is ) : a deco- 
rative vase, attrihuted to Benedetto (hi Majaiio (No. ."/.Ii; ;i half limire 
of the Vii-yin lioldiny the Ghild. of Floreiitiue Selciol, end xv eeiiturv 
(No. (iOj. — Clii'iiii. fh i Arts. A'm. J-I. A'f. .Ft. 

Medi/eval Antiquities. — On the north .slope of tlie hutte ^lontinartre. 
some antiiiuities have been diseovenul at a depth of ten metres. A 
part of a tomh.stone, iierliajis of the Koiiiaiie.S(iUe jieriod, with the 
effigy of a man in armor, with liaiids clasped and with tieurs de lis 
decoration. On this site there existed a emiveiit founded in the xu 
century, hy Alix, wife of Louis-le-Gros. Two tin vase; were also 
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found. One ha< haudk--; cinUim in homed liuinau head.s and s[»ri;r.iiuLr 
also from smaller larah. The seeuiid va-c has a cover on which 
engraved the lla'ure of a l)isho]i hlc.-siiia : it i-; of the kind that wa.' 
anciently used to c<intain water or wine in reliyiou.s fraternities. — 
CJii'an. (Ji 'i Ai'i--<. Xi). l'\ 

PERIGUEUX. — Greek Mosaic. — Dnrins: 18hl a mosaic was found in the 
neiahhorhood oi' Periyueu.x. It has been purchased for the museum 
of the city. According to the direetor of the museum, it is in jiure 
archaic (drcek style, consisting almost entirely of yeometrie ]iatterus. 
iin'ludiuy rosettes. — Chntii Ait. IXtJ. Xe. 

TOULOUSE. — A New Museum. — The historii' huildiny called “ f'olleye 
Saint-Raymond,'' has heeii turned into a " iMuseum of Ancient ami 
hlxotie Decorative Art." It lias lately been ojiened. The antiiiuitic' 
heloiii to the Kuyptian. < Ireek. (tallo-Uoman and lleiiaissance periods, 
and are well arranged and for the tirst time properly e.Khibited. — 
t'liniii. ill -I Arl-^, 16'ttJ. An. IR. 


SPAIN. 

ANCIENT COINS OF SPAIN.— One of the greatest numismatists of 
Sjiain. -M. L'ampaner. has just published a nmv edition of Ids : djimpi.s 
piirii /(> tni'iiliicinn (h nil Ol'i’hii/O A n ini'hintioi /T-'p'/TcV. ]iuhlisln‘d in 
ISdT. under the title of: Tailh'iulor Minvi'l dr In A’n.iiU'-uiafirn fApniioln. 
It is in two parts: the tirst treat' of the ancient coins of 8]iain, the 
second of the modern. The antique coinage divides into three grand 
divisions : 

1. Coins issuetl on the peninsula from the Oreek colonization to the 
reign of (.'alittula. 

1. ) Coins with Oreek and with Ora'eo-Iberian inscriptions. 

2. ) Anonymous coins of Carthagimam uovernors or viceroys of the 
family of Barca in Spain. 

0. ) Coins with Phoenician characters. 

4. ) Coins with Lihyeo-Phoenieian (duiracters. 

5. ) Coins with Iberian characters. 

(>.) Hispano-Latin and bilingual coins. 

II. Roman coins, from the invasion of the Romans to their total 
exjiulsion from the ]ieninsula under Heraclius. 

III. Coins struck in Spain during the domination of the Suevi and 
of the Visigoths. 

1. ) Coins of the Suevi. 

2. ) Coins of the Visigoths. 

A most remarkable advance has been accomplished in the domain 
of Spanish numismatics, as is shown by a comparison of the two 
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edition- of M. Campaner’s work. Thi.-s is particularly noti('oa!)le in 
the decipherinent of Celtiheriaii inscrijdions which are ,-till far from 
yielding up their secret — Rn-nr. Niiin'i^iuntiqur, ISOl, p. 1/^9. 

GR/ECO-PHCENICIAN SCULPTURES. — M. Leon Heuzey, who ha- made 
a study of the original sculiitures found in Spain, near Murria. at a 
place called the '■ Hill of the Saints,” recognizes the remains, here, of 
a GiUT'o-Phrenician art which was naturalized hy theaiii-ient Ilaa-ian-. 
He thought research on the sjmt necessary to clear the i[Uestion com- 
pletely. M. Arthur Enyel re-])ondetl at once to his call, u as charged 
with a mission in Spain, and heyau his work with ureat promise, for. 
through him, iSI. Heuzey was onahh’d to lay hefore tlu' Aeath-my 
numerous ca-ts. ’oesides original Iraaments. heads and trunks of statue- 
much luutilate.l, hut showing' workmanship more rustic than that id' 
the Cypriote sculjiture, and a local ehara -ter strongly marked, yivinu 
curious reiiresentations of the odd co.-tume.s of the people, particularly 
of the wouieu. It adds to the inten.-st in these discoveries that they 
were not all made on the original site of excavation, hut at other 
points puite remote, as at Monte Alleare and AUiacate. At the latter 
place iM. Engel found a curious human-headed hull, in the de-eription 
of which M. Heuzey points out various details of teehniinie recalling 
the monuments of Chaldea and Persia. He helieve- that, if the 
archteologists interested in Iherian antiiiuities would direct their 
researcii to this region, they would disc'over much material hearing 
upon that dcmi-eivilization which jireceded the Uomaii colonization 
in Spain. — L'Auil di-'< Mi)iiuini:nts^ IsO.’.ji. lil. 

ALMEIRA (NEARi. — Discovery OF A Roman City. — The viee-eonsul of France 
at Almeira reports to the Arad, dc^ ln.<cr. that at a place hetween the 
villages of Agua Dulce and Koipietas, about Ih kilometres from 
Almeira. the discovery has heen made of the ruins of a Itonuin eitv. 
whose frontage extends over a length of two kilometre-. The local 
archieologists are not in accord in the real name of thi- city ; some 
helieving it to he Tuarraniana, others Virgi. — Chron. di\ Art-<. /•V-'/.g 
Xo. Rj. 

MADRID. — Retrospective Exhibition. — In eelehrating the eentenarv of 
the discovery of America, the Sjianish government has organized a 
retrospective exhihition in the new Palace of the Arts, con-trueted at 
a cost of about twenty-two millions of francs, which is to contain the 
National Library, Archieological Museum, Ethnological Museum, etc. 

The Retrospective Exhihition is the first of such importance in 
Spain. For the first time the Cathedral and other church treasuries 
have been opened up, and their superb and historic works of art 
shown to the public. To these are added the Crown collectiims. the 
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principal objects of the Archteological Museum, of the public libraries 
of Madrid and the other main cities, and selections from private 
collections. 

It is especially remarkable for the large number of old paintings of 
the primitive schools of Castille and Aragon, derived in great part 
from the Early Flemish School, for its tapestries and embroideries, its 
illuminated manuscrijits and early block wood cuts. It is singular 
that the churches have sent but few ivories and works in precious 
metals. Among the Court collections are to be noted from the palace 
of Madrid some superb Flemish tapestries and gold-work, from the 
convent at Las Huelgas at Burgos, the great Arab standard taken at 
the battle of Las Navas de Toloso, and the gold cross of the kings. 
From the store-houses of the Escurial come some almost unknown 
superb paintings; a triptych by Jerome Bosch and a magnificent 
Crucifixion by Rogier Van der Weyden. — Chron. d&sArts, 1892, No. 34. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
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NOTES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


The Ancient Roman Road from Philadelphia to Gerasa. 
— It was Wednesday, September 3, 1890, when I left Aniinan 
(Philadelphia) en route for Jerash (Gerasa). I had intended 
going by the usual roundabout road through Es-Salt, but 
Fellah, the ’ Adwan chief who acted as my escort, j^referred to 
avoid that government post, and jiroposed that we should 
take the direct road to the east of Mount Gilead. As an 
inducement he promised to show ns an unknown ruin and an 
uncopied inscription. On the small maps which I liad with 
me this region was a perfect blank, and I accordingly ac- 
cepted the offer. In point of fact, this route had been trav- 
ersed by Guy le Strange (who describes it in Schuhmacher's 
Across the Jordan), Selah Merrill, Laurence Oliphant, and 
perhaps others. But the number who have visited it is very 
small, and the region has been as yet but imperfectly ex- 
plored. Cornier failed to survey this part of the country on 
account of the interference of the Turkish authorities. whO' 
brought the East-Jordan survey to an abrupt termination and. 
expelled the explorers. The road, which I do not find on 
Kiepert'S maps, is correctly laid down in Fischer-Guthe's 
Nene Handharte von Paldstina. 

Starting from our camp toward the southeastern end of the 
ruins of Amman, we descended the Wady Amman t(j the 
northeast until we had reached the end of the ruins in that 
direction, then we turned up a ravine to the west, where were 
rock-cut tombs. Ascending the side of this ravine we found 
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ourselves on a paved Roman road leading north. After rid- 
ing for about an hour over a barren, stony plateau, we entered 
a hill country, wooded with oak and terebinth. Two hours 
from Amman we found some columns standing by the side of 
the road. These were plain shafts, unadorned and bearing no 
marks. Ten minutes later we came upon the extensive ruins 
of Yajuz. or Kom Yajuz, lying along the little Wady el-Ham- 
mam and the hills on both sides of it. No one has yet found 
any inscriptions in these ruins, but capitals of columns, orna- 
mental shell-shaped niches, a stone lion and an eagle, which 
were lying about the well at the time of my visit, as well as 
the ornamental stone-cntting, which I found in some of the 
houses, indicate clearl}^ that they belong to the late Roman 
period. And here I may add, a fact Avhich I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, that while in the Moabite country, as 
at Ma'in. Madeba, Hesban. and el-Al, the ruins which strike 
the eye belong in general to the sixth post-Christian century, 
the ruins farther north, beginning with Kharaibet-es-Sukh, 
a little south of Amman, are several centuries earlier. 

Merrill has suggested the identification of Yajuz with 
Gadda, mentioned in the Tabula Peutingeriana as on the 
road from Damascus to Philadelphia, thirteen Roman miles 
from the latter, and eleven miles from Hatita or Haditha, 
which he identifies with Kal’at ez-Zerka : but according to 
my itinerary Yajuz is a little less than six Roman miles from 
Amman, which agrees with the distance as given in the 
Fischer-Guthe map referred to above. Whatever the city 
was it was a place of considerable size about 200 a. d., but 
apparently unfortified. It is not mentioned by the Arabian 
geographers and historians, and would seem to have fallen 
into ruins before their day. 

One hour and twenty minutes beyond Yajuz we came upon 
several fallen columns lying on the east side of the road. 
Le Strange says : ” Where the road runs along the western 
slope of a shallow valley, we passed fragments of six more 
broken columns " ; but he failed to observe the inscription of 
Severus which was on the under side of one of the fallen col- 
umns. This was a monolith of white limestone, not less than 
nine feet in length, broken at the top, and with a large square 
pediment. The inscription was on the under side, only a few 
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letters being visible in the position in which the column lay. 
Fellah told us a story about fifteen Frenchmen whom he had 
brought to this place, and who had been unable to turn the 
column so as to examine the inscription. And certainly it 
was a difficult stone to move both on account of its weight, 
and still more on account of the large square pedestal which 
held it firmly anchored. However, Mr. Tod, my servant 
Hajji Rework, and I scooped out with our knives and fingers 
a deep hole the length of the column, and then pried it down 
into the hole b\' means of a terebinth bough as a lever. In 
this manner we turned it completely over, and I was able to 
copy the whole inscription, which proved to be an inscription of 
Severus, as given in Professor Merriam’s article in this JouR- 
iSTAiANo. 1). Near this lay another plain shaft marked thus : 
+ II -f-, while on a third column there was, according to my 
day book, an inscription ; but if so I either failed to copy it, 
or have lost my copy. The point at which these columns lay 
is marked on the Fischer-Guthe map as a riiitied site named 
Safut. I saw no other ruins and did not hear this name. 

One mile beyond this Le Strange reports “ the shafts of 
two broken columns” of white limestone, one a monolith 
nine feet in length, near the point at which a road to Es-Salt 
branches off from the old Roman road. These two columns 
I failed to see. 

One hour and tw’enty-five minutes beyond the inscription 
of Severus we found at tlie bottom of a valley a well called 
’Ain Kamshe, where we encamped for the night. This is 
thirteen Roman miles from Amman, on the roatl to Damascus, 
and would therefore correspond with the position of Gadda 
as given in the Tabula Peutingeriana. It should be said, 
however, that, excepting the well itself, we saw no remains 
of antiquity ; but such a well in that country must always 
have attracted to itself some sort of settlement in the days 
when the country was settled. What role, if any, Gadda 
played in history, and what was the origin of the name I 
have been unable to ascertain. The name certainly looks 
as if it were merely a Greek or Roman form of the 
ancient Hebrew Gad, which was one of the names of this 
district, so that even the Wady Zerka seems to have been 
called by the Hebrews Nahr-Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 5). 


# 
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Shortly after leaving ’Ain Kamshe the next morning- 
-we lost the Koman road, and found ourselves following a 
mere track due north. One hour and thirty-eight minutes 
after leaving ’Ain Kamshe we came to the insignificant ruins 
of Jiibba, which I have not found on any map. Apparently 
it was a town of about the same period as Yajuz, but small 
and unimportant. An hour later we were in the deep valley 
of the Zerka, with its wide stretches of pebbles and its beauti- 
ful groves of oleanders. On the other side we found the 
Roman road once more, ascending the AVady Jerash to the 
ancient Oerasa, which Aferrill would identify with the still 
more ancient Ramoth Gilead. Along this road we found 
three old Roman milestones in place. The first of these^ 
which we found twent3^-nine minutes after crossing the Zerka, 
was marked IIII. On the next, which we passed nineteen 
minutes later, I observed no mark, nor on the third, which 
was thirtj'-seven minutes further on. Between these two 
evidently one stone had been lost. 

I?iscrlpthns at Jerash. The Propylaum . — The arch has 
fallen, and the stones lie piled together in a great heap ex- 
tending down into the street. I copied every inscribed piece 
which I could find in this heap, but had no means of remov- 
ing the stones, or even turning them over. I also endeavored 
to photograph everything, but by a piece of rascality, the 
removal of a lens, these and a large number of other would-be 
photographs were destroyed. AVithin the last few years the 
Turkish government has granted Jerash to a colony of Cir- 
cassian refugees from the Caucasus. They have settled on the 
east side of the stream, in that portion of the city formerly used 
for residences, and not in the part in which the temples and 
other public buildings .stood. They are utilizing the ruins to- 
furnish material for their houses. In the wall of one hou.se I 
saw an inscription upside down, which T could not copv% but 
photographed, and have therefore lost. The same was true of 
another inscription utilized in the building of a wall. They 
were neither of them, however, of any especial importance. 
Doubtless every j^ear the Circassians dig up several such 
stones. (At Amman also something of the same sort is eoincr 
on, and a fine-looking Nabathscan inscription was dug up 
there the day I left the place, but I was unable to get more 
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than a glance at it.) In the immediate neighborhood of 
the propylsenm building there must be a considerable 
amount of inscribed material, even the columns in the 
streets at this point bearing inscriptions. Very little labor 
among the heaps of stones lying in front of the proi)ylteum, 
and in the basilica which is oi)posite it, would proba- 
bly be rewarded by the recovery of a number of new 
inscriptions. Unfortunately, I was unable to accomplish 
this labor. The only new inscription which I brought 
back from Jerash was one found on a gravestone (see 
No. 2, in Professor Merriam’s article) in the cemetery to the 
north of the town. My other inscriptions had already been 
published. But Professor Merriam has found among 
my notes some material for the correction of the inscrip- 
tion of Antoninus Pius on the great arch of the propyl seum 
{Ibid., No. 3). 

In excuse of my apparent supineness regarding inscrip- 
tions I must say that I visited the east of Jordan merely as a 
tourist, for my own information, and with no idea of finding 
any unpublished inscriptions. In fact I supposed that every- 
thing had been copied and published. I had been in the 
saddle for four months, riding through Irak as far south as 
Mugheir (Ur), then up the Euphrates, and through Palestine 
in midsummer, and was much exhausted. My time was 
limited. I had had no opportunity to look up publications 
beforehand and make notes for my guidance, and had only a 
general knowledge of what had been done. I did not know, 
when I started for Palestine, that I should be able to do more 
than follow in the usual beaten tracks, and made no material 
provision for work. As the result of my brief experience east 
of Jordan I can say that there are still abundant gleanings of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, generally the former. Even at 
Bosrah, where I supposed that everything had been copied, I 
saw in the underground passages of the citadel (the old 
theatre) a Greek inscription of considerable length, which 
seems to have escaped observation ; at least I have not 
found it among the published inscriptions from that place. 
Unfortunately I did not copy it, because I supposed that it 
had been long since copied and published, and an attempt on 
my part would have meant lights and time, and therefore not 
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merely backsheesh, but permission and suspicion, with danger 
of delay. 

Palmyrene Ponds. — In Ids notice of the Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia, Professor Sterrett has published four milestone 
inscriptions found between Rakka or Erek (Aracliaj and 
Tadmor (Palmyra), with a notice of three milliaria or frag- 
ments of milliaria from the same stretch of road. I can add 
to these one more stone, found three hours and eighteen min- 
utes beyond Erek on the road toward the Euphrates. It was 
apparent!}' a milliarium, but of unusually large size. It had 
been broken, and only one large fragment, seven feet or so in 
length, and a good two feet at least in diameter, was to be 
found. It was much covered with gray lichen, and the 
inscription, wdiich was not dee[)ly cut. was for the most part 
illegible. Out of seven lines I could read only a few scattered 
letters in the last four No. 4). The stone and the 

inscription did not resemble the stone and inscription on the 
eighth milestone from Palmyra, a Diocletian inscription {cf. 
Sterrett. Papers of the Am. School of Class. Studies, Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor, No. 634), but did resemble 
another stone, also co[)ied by Sterrett, which lay further 
out from Palmyra (Sterrett, No. 633). 

Sterrett passed out of Palmyra going west bv' the Homs 
route. I entered it on my way from Beirout to Baghdad, in 
November of 1889, by the Kurietain road, and returned over 
the same road in July of 1890, and was much impressed with 
the remains of ancient road stations of the Palmyrene jjeriod 
on that route, of which I have read little in descri])tions of 
Palmyra. On this southwestern road, two hours and twenty 
minutes from the mouth of the little pass through which one 
leaves Palmyra, almost in the middle of the plain, are the 
remains of quite a large building, and there also stands erect 
at this point a column, similar, except for its lack of inscrip- 
tion, to the Diocletian milliaria on the road from Palmyj-a to 
Aracha. Four hours and forty minutes beyond this, on the 
direct line through the plain to Kurietain, is a very deSp 
ancient well, now called ’Ain el-Bweida. An ancient column 
was still standing here, but no inscription was visible. There 
was evidently an old road station at this point, and to-day 
the Turks have a miserable little garrison of two or three 
gendarmes stationed by the well. 
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Seven hours and ten minutes beyond this, still on the 
straight line to Kurietain, lies the picturesque and striking 
ruin of Kasr el-Hair. Here were standing the ruins of a tower 
some fifty feet in height, and originally forty feet square at 
the base. The construction was characteristically Palmyrene, 
and on one of the corner stones halfway up the tower wei’e 
two sun discs, one plain and one with curved radii. By the 
side of the tower was a building of brick and stone, sur- 
rounding a large court, some two hundred feet square, and 
entered by a very ornamental stone gateway on the east side. 
This had evidently been a caravanserai. Outside of the walls 
and tower were a couple of smaller ruins, and near one of 
these an ancient well, now choked up. Half a mile to the 
north is another gateway, similar to the one mentioned above, 
but almost entirely without the rich and elaborate carving by 
which that was adorned. The building belonging to this gate- 
way had quite disappeared, but not far away were the ruins 
of a large reservoir. This obtained its water through an 
aqueduct which runs several miles across the plain to Sedd 
el-Berdi in the mountains southward. Here are the ruins of 
a dam across a ravine, by means of which in the rainy season 
water was stored for use in the dry. The whole equipment 
of this station was singularly interesting and complete, but 
I have never seen it described by any traveller. 

Seven hours and thirty minutes from Kasr el-Hair, across a 
perfectly level plain (Kiepert's map represents incorrectly a 
chain of hills as partially crossing the plain at this point) lies 
Kurietain, some, ancient Kiriathaim, the most important 
station on the road from Palmyra to Damascus. Here there 
is i)lenty of water, including hot sulphur springs, and a town 
of some importance has always existed. Several fragments 
of inscriptions, for the most part copied by others (but cf. 
Pjof. Merriam’s I^o. 5), I found built into walls, one in- 
scribed stone forming the lintel of the gateway of a courtyard. 

Tt may not be amiss to add a word regarding the roads to 
the east of Palmyra. We have seen that Roman milestones 
are found beyond Rakka (Aracha), the first station beyond 
Palmyra. In addition to these milestones, we find at certain 
distances the ruins of ancient guardhouses, giving evidence 
of the necessity of protection along this frontier road. At 
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Sukline, between eiglit and nine hours beyond Rakka, there 
is running water, and also hot sulphur springs. There are 
visible here the foundations of ancient buildings of consider- 
able extent. Evidentlj’ Sukhne was a town, and probably 
a bathing resort of some sort, in the Palmyrene and Roman 
periods. What its ancient name was is not known. From 
this point the present track to Babylonia leads a little north 
of east to Jubb Kabakib, or deep well of Kabakib, seventeen 
hours from Sukhne. Between these two points I found no 
trace of old roads, but at Kabakib, besides the well, which is 
ancient, there are the ruins of a reservoir and aqueduct. 
The same plan for collecting and storing water had been 
pursued here as at Kasr el -Hair. From this point the official 
Turkish route leads to Deir on the Euphrates (Kiepert’s map 
indicates a sort of wady as leading from Snkhne to Deir, 
forming a natural route, but no such wady exists), but the 
traditional caravan route is from Kabakib to the old castle of 
Rehaba, a long day’s journey further down the river. This 
is a shorter and more natural road than the one to Deir. 
Rehaba itself is an Arabic ruin of a rather late period, but 
built apparently upon a much earlier fortress. There was 
quite a centre of population hereabout in the Arabic period- 
There are several ruined villages along the bluflf of the 
desert plateau near Rehaba, and the plain of the Euphrates, 
which is unusually broad at this point, is strewed for miles 
with fragments of glass, brick, and pottery, and dotted with 
ruined mounds. Two of these tells on the edge of the river 
are occupied by good-sized modern villages, Meyadin and 
Ishara, but the earliest remains which the Jiatives seem to 
have discovered in such part of those tells as they have dis- 
turbed do not antedate the close of the seventh post-Christian 
century. A little above Rehaba occurs the junction of the 
ancient Khabour with the Euphrates, and there, on the north- 
ern bank of the Euphrates, stood Circesium. In view of these 
facts, I should suppose that the ancient road certainly joined 
the Euphrates at Rehaba, and not Deir. One day’s journey 
below Rehaba, where the river presses close against the 
southern bluff, some two hundred feet in height, stands in a 
commanding position the fine ruin of Salahiyeh. Although 
bearing the name of Selah-ud-din, this is manifestly a Pal- 
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myrene ruin, and marks the eastern limit of the Palmyrene 
dominions in the strict sense, as does Halebiyeh or Zenobieh 
(ancient Zenobia) the western. What was the ancient name 
of Salahiyeh I have been unable to ascertain, or whether 
there was a direct route from Sukhne to this point. 

Certain it is, however, that in the Palmyrene and Roman 
period there was a direct road northward from Sukhne to 
Ragga, ancient Nicephorium, on the Euphrates. This road 
passed through Resafa, the biblical Rezeph, a city important 
and famous in Hebrew and Assyrian times. Resafa was vis- 
ited in 1838 or 1839, at the time of the English survey of the 
Euphrates, and reported to be a finely preserved ruin of the 
Byzantine period. Later travellers failed to reach it, and 
among others Sachau. I Avas equally unfortunate. More- 
over, Arabs, Avho professed to have visited the site, assured 
me that there was no longer anything standing. This seemed 
not improbable, in view of the changes Avhich had taken 
place in the neighboring Zenobia between Chesney's expedi- 
tion and our own. But last AAunter Mr. Haynes succeeded 
in visiting the place on behalf of the University of Penn- 
sylvania expedition to Babylonia. He writes me as 
follows : 

“ Resafa appears to have been an important city in the 
early centuries of our era, as a large church of the third or 
fourth centuiy attests. 

“The walls still stand, but being built of soft gypsum (pure 
and white) are badly crumbled in places. The city was built 
four square, Avith its sides to the cardinal points and enclosed 
an area of more than sixty acres. Its beautiful gate is w'orthy 
of more time and attention than I could give it. The city AA-as 
supplied with splendid cisterns, both within and AAUthout the 
Avails. Some of these cisterns are pei’fect to-day. The soil 
is excellent, too, and altogether it is a charming spot for a 
desert city.” 

El- Uz and El-Khuthr . — On the basis of a couple of frag- 
mentary inscriptions I have perhaps roamed over an inade- 
quately large territory in my notes, and yet, finding myself 
in the region of the Euphrates, I cannot refrain from wander- 
ing still further, and adding a brief note on two sites, the 
origin and meaning of whose names seem to have been over- 
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looked by all travellers. In the Euphrates, some three days’ 
journey below Anah, lies the island town of el-Ouzz, as it is 
given on Kiepert’s map, or el-Uz, or Alus, as given by others. 
This is mei’ely the name of the ancient Arabic goddess el- 
’ Uzz, and the town was evidently named after her in the same 
way that Anah was named after Anat. That the name is 
ancient is shown by the fact that Roman writers call it 
Alusa. 

Half a day’s journey south of Samawa. on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, and about three hours from the ruins of the 
ancient Uruk or Erech, is a place called by Kiepert el-Khidr, 
by others el-Khuthr. There is at this place a grove in which 
all life is inviolable. It is, in fact, an ancient pre-Islamic 
sanctuary of a well-known type. It was called, apparently, 
in common parlance, el-Khudhr, or ‘Ahe evergreen.” In 
the Moslem period that name came to be applied to the 
prophet Elijah, and consequently to-day this grove, with its 
ancient heathen right of sanctuary, is held sacred to Elijah. 

Inscription from Yer Kapu Broussa . — This inscription is 
in the gate of the old wall known as Yer Kapu, on the left- 
hand post as one goes out of the citj'. at about the height of 
a man’s head and upward, and is much chipped and worn, so 
as to escape ordinary observation. It was shown to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, A. B. C. F. M. missionary at 
Broussa. with whose assistance I obtained several rubbings. 

I also photographed an illegible inscription on a large, badly 
flaked block of marble lying in the street opposite a cafe, near 
the Hissar Kapu, in the upper city. 


St. >Iicn.\Ei/s Ciiuucn, 

!New York City. 


John P. Peters. 
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“ For if the city of the LakeJaimouians should be laid waste and there should 
only be left the sanctuaries, and the foundations of structures, I think that not- 
withstanding its splendid achievements there would be among posterity much 
disbelief in its former power," — Tuukyd. i. x, 2. 

Our sole guide-book to ancient Sparta might have been 
written with greater exactness and detail than it has been, 
had Pausanias, like Thukydides, looked into the future and 
foreseen the well-nigh utter obliteration of every landmark 
there. The old archteologist must have undoubtedly experi- 
enced the difficulty of identifying sites in an ancient city that 
had been razed to the ground. We lind him at any rate in 
Roman Corinth searching for every remnant and landmark of 
the former city, which Mummius had so utterly destroyed. 
Yet his own experience seems not to have awakened in him 
any thought that Sparta might some day suffer the same fate 
as Corinth, and that future archaeologists would have no 
other source than his book for rebuilding her in the imagi- 
nation. His account of Spartan topography is a most 
harrowing combination of precision and vagueness. At times 
he appears almost to be mocking his puzzled readers. After 
carefully locating for us each building along some avenue, 
with a bountiful use of such expressions as, ‘‘ near,” “ oppo- 
site,” '‘to the leftof.” “behind,” etc., he suddenly informs us 
that, "‘the Lakedaimonians have a building called so-and-so,” 
or “a place in Sparta has such-and-such a name,” with- 
out fifrther particulars as to just where this building, or that 
place, may be in the wide limits of the city. Again, on but 
one or two occasions does he tell us whether a street runs 
east or west : elsewhere the points of the compass are wholly 
neglected. The hills on the ancient site which might have 
served us as excellent landmarks in the topograph}^, had 
they been carefully described and located, are on the contrary 
so vaguely referred to that we are more confused than helped 
by his mention of them. This inaccui’ate style of description 
has naturally produced much dismay and disagreement 
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among modem topographers. Some {cf. Baedeker, 274, 
and Joanne, p. 252) despairinglj^ assert that nothing certain 
can be gathered as to the site of any object save the theatre, 
the ruins of which still exist. Others, more hopeful, have 
attempted to identify the various hills, to locate the Akropolis, 
the Agora and the Dromos, to trace the direction of the prin- 
cipal streets, and even to find a place for each temple and 
tomb mentioned by the old “■ periegete.” But the unhappy 
product of all their labor has been a crop of “Plans of 
Ancient Sparta,” each differing widely from the others, the 
only stationary site in all being that of the theatre, about 
which there can luckily be neither doubt nor disagreement. 

Indeed, we might consider the question of Spartan topog- 
raphy an insoluble one, were we forever to be left to our own 
interpretation of Pausanias’ language, with no further aid 
than the present site of Sparta affords, together with the few 
stray allusions in other ancient authors. Excavations, how- 
ever, have been already begun under the direction of the 
American School at Athens, and although small results have 
as yet been arrived at, it is probable that in the near future, 
when the work is resumed, much light will be thrown on 
many points which otherwise might remain under endless 
dispute. Since this excavation may not be continued for 
another year, there is still opportunity left for theorizing on 
the question of Pausanias’ route through the citj’ and for 
presenting one more “plan” w'hich may or may not receive 
corroboration from the opening up of the soil. In the year 
1890 the first separate treatise on the subject of Spartan topog- 
raphy appeared in the shape of a pamphlet by Dr. Heinrich 
Stein entitled Die Topographic des alien Sparta. Previous 
to this work we find the topic discussed in a less thorough 
way by various travellers and topographers, chief among 
whom are Leake, Wyse, Curtius, Bursian, and Beule. The 
last words in the controversy, however, have been written by 
a modern resident of Sparta, formerly instructor at the 
gymnasium in that town, and at present filling the same 
position at Gythion, the port of Sparta. Professor Constan- 
tinos Nestorides has had the inestimable advantage, over all 
other writers on the subject, of living on Spartan "soil and of 
being thoroughly acquainted with every foot of ground he de- 
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scribes. His neat little pamphlet, ToTtoypaepia Tij? ’Apyatas 
^Tcdprp?, was presumably completed previous to the com- 
mencement of excavations in the spring of 1892, since he 
announces with evident satisfaction on the last leaf of his pam- 
phlet that these excavations completely confirm his views as to 
the site of the Agora and the circular building of Epimenides, 
whereby he indulges confidently in the hope that all his opinions 
will be proved equally correct. That the learned Ha^rjyprpi 
is mistaken in some of his judgments, and that future excava- 
tions will not endorse his theories as generously as he expects, 
is the conclusion to which I have arrived after several visits to 
the ancient site as well as a careful and prolonged study of 
the subject in all its details. Discarding for the most part all 
the various views of former topographers, I will chiefly con- 
fine myself to a criticism of this latest and most complete 
monograph by Professor Xestorides, looking forward with 
anxious expectation to the time when the pick-axe and spade 
shall finally decide whose plan came the nearest to the truth. 

P.WS. iii.-.xi.-l. “ Advancing from Thornax, the city i^ reached which was 
originally named Sparta but whicli came in time also to be called Lakedaimon, a 
name that was applied up to that period to the whole territory. Now, before my 
account of the Spartans, I will declare my method of description, the same which 
I adopted in my treatise on Attika, namely, not to describe everything, one after 
another, in detail, but to select what is most worthy of mention. For my plan 
from the beginning has been to pick out what is most important from what each 
people say about themselves, the whole mass being vast and much of it not worth 
mentioning. Considering that my re.solve was a good one, I shall not depart from 
it anywhere.” 

Whatever other fatilts he may be guilty of as archgeologist 
or art critic, Pausanias seems to have been possessed of some 
sense of system and method in his topographical tour through 
Greece. The general arrangement of his entire work is at 
once both comprehensive and compact. His route through 
each of the divisions of Greece follows a most regular plan. 
That his circuit of each separate city was also methodically 
undertaken can be more readily believed than that he wan- 
dered about aimles.sly, regardless of all harmony and continu- 
ity in his note-book. His very method of eliminating what 
was unimportant rather tends to make us believe that he had 
other methods also, and among others a method of describing 
the streets and buildings of a city in as close a consecution as 
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was possible. If we read his account of Corinth, of Thebes, 
or of Athens, we can trace his course in each instance with- 
out having to raise our pencil from the plan of the city, for 
the so-called Enneakrounos episode in the case of Athens is 
no exception, if we follow Dr. Ddrpfeld’s views on the ques- 
tion {Mythol. and JSIonum. of Athens, by Jane Harrison, 
p. 89). Admitting and recognizing then a sense of system in 
our guide, which topographers seem generally to deny him, 
let us first consider how he entered Sparta. The modern 



traveler arriving from Trii)olitza and Tegea ci'osses the 
Eurotas not far south of the scanty remains of an old brid<j-e 
over which without doubt Pausanias passed before enterino- 
the city. No mention does he make, liowever, of brid<>-e or 
anything till he reaches the market-place, which first seems to 
attract h^ attention. It has been customary to identifv this 
bridge with the Babyka of the ancient Lykurgian oracle.* 

' Plut., Lyk. vi. 1 : wparef «paf hm>.Ui;nv uerafv BaSiKag re ml KvoKiavoc: comp 
Plutarch’s statement : rr> 6e ml rdv KvaKiHva vvv Olvovrra rpoaayopeiovmv 

'LpiaroTklK t'ov pev KvaKiijya -oraudv, ryv de Ba^imv -,i(,vpav, and Curtius’ remarks 
Pelopon. vol. ii. pp. 237, 312, 
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Until we know to wMck stream the Knakion refers, it is but 
useless guess-work to attempt to locate the bridge Babyka. 
If the Knakion can be proved to be the stream to the north of 
Sparta’s most northern hill (as I believe it was), then Babyka 
would with far more likelihood be some bridge to the south 
of the city, either over the Eurotas or the Tiasa (the modern 
Magula), since the phrase “between Babyka and Knakion” 
probably refers to the entii-e region of the Spartan city rather 
than the mere spot of assembly. If, however, Plutarch’s 
passage be not corrupt, and his Oinous be the same with the 
Oinous in Athenaios (i. 31, near Pitane), then the usually 
accepted site of Babyka may be the correct one, and Oinous 
may have been the name given to the northeast quarter of 
Sparta, lying, so to speak, between the bridge and the torrent 
Knakion. The street by which Pausanias entered Sparta 
and reached the Agora lay undoubtedly between the hills 
marked as Akropolis and Phruria on the accompanying plan. 
The present path which follows the same direction ascends a 
low ridge joining these two hills and then descends to the 
level olive grove on the old Agora site. Somewhere between 
the river and this ridge the city wall must have passed. This 
wall, which Pausanias speaks of on several occasions, was 
probably the one built by order of Appius, the Koman legate, 
in the second century before Christ.' The wall of Kabis had 
been demolished by the Achman League, upon the death 
of that tyrant." The first wall ever raised about Sparta 
appears to have been that spoken of by Pausanias as hastily 
thrown up on the occasion of Demetrias’ advance upon the 
city {Ac7i. viii. 3). To-day tliere is no portion of any wall 
remaining, and the only information we have regarding its 
length and direction is gathered from Polybios, who tells us 
(021) that the city was forty-eight stades in circumference and 
(E 22) that its shape was somewhat circular. Pausanias 
takes no notice of the wall as he passes through it, nor does 
he describe any object along his road. But it is not his habit 
to pass by anything of archaeological interest, leaving it for 
after consideration ; so we may rest assured that he saw noth- 
ing worth noting along this avenue, nor can we with Nestorides 

^Patjs., Ach. ix. 4 : hTELx'L<yBi] Kal avOiQ 'Z-rtapriarai^ 6 kvk7.oq tov dorecjf. 

»Paus., Ach. viii. 3 : cf. Liv. 1. 34. c. 37 ; 1. 35. c. 30. 
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reasonably suppose that, after his description of the Agora and 
an avenue leading south, he returns to this northern road and 
enumerates its buildings. It is true that a few ancient slabs 
and column drums may be seen projecting from the soil near 
the summit of the ridge, but it is not necessary to suppose 
these remains to be in situ, nor need they have formed 
part of any important or conspicuous edifice. However, I 
will present still stronger arguments against this being the 
site of the Skias street, when the description of that street is 
reached. 

Paus. 3. xi, 2 to 11. The Agom. — "The Lakedaimonians Tvho occup 3 ' .Sparta 
have an Agora well worth seeing, and on the Agora are the’ Boulentcrion of the 
Gerousia and - the offices of the Ephors,* Xomophr l.akes, and the so-called Bid- 
iaiai. . . The most conspicuous building on the Agora is the one they cull the * 
Stoa PersikO, built from the spoils taken from the itedes In the course of time 
they have transformed it into its present size and have richly embellished it. Over 
the columns stand various Persians in white marble, among them Jlardonios, son 
of Gobryas. Artemisia, daughter of Lj’gdamis and (jueen of Halikarnassos, i,s 
also represented. . . There are temples also on the Agora ; one. a ® temple of 
Ctesar. , . There is also a ’temple to his son Augustus, . , Xear the altar of 
Augustus they show a ’ bronze statue of Agia«. . . Gn the Agora of the Spartans 
there are abo statues of Apollo Pythiios,” .\rtemis, and '■ L(;to, and alt this 
r«gion is called the Clioros. bec.ause in the gymuoptedia (a feast to which the Lake- 
daimonians devote more attention than toany other) thce])hebi join here in choral 
dances before Apollo. Xot far from these statues there is a hieron of Gfi and 
others of '■* Zeus .Vgoraios,’’ Athena Agoraia."* Poseidon surnamed .Vsphalios, and 
also of ” Apollo and Hem. A ” huge sbitue of the .Spartan Demos has likewise 
been set up. The Lakedaimonians also have a hieron of the Moirai, and near it is 
the tomb of Orestes, the .son of Agamemnon, since in obedience to an oracle they 
conveyed the bones of Orestes from Tegea and buried them here. Passing tl.c 
tomb of Orestes one sees a statue of Polydoros, sou of Alkamene^. which kiiiir 
they have exalted to such honor that their public officers stamp with the likeness 
of Polydoros whatever documents require stamping. There is abo a ■ Hermes 
Agoraios carrying Dionysos as a child, and the so-called ’’ archaic Eplioreia in 
which are the tombs of Epimenides the Cretan, and Aphareus son of Perieres 

'■ The Lakedaimonians abo possess a Zeus XenioN and an Athena Xenia." 

Almost tlie exact position of tlie Spartan Agora can be de- 
termined. That it was on level ground, of rectangular shape 
and large size, scarcely can be questioned. The roauh hiip 
summit of irregular outline which Leake jiroposes as the site 
is wholly unsuitable in every particuhir, nor can we believe 
with Stein that even a portion of the Agora extended over 
hilly and uneven soil. Pausanias’ expression “aA/aArfu?” 
evidently referred to its size no less than its adornment. AVe 
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have still better evidence of its spaciousness. In Xenophon’s 
entertaining account of the conspiracy of Kinadon in the first 
year of Agesilaos' reign, the informer tells the ephors that 
Kinadon had taken him to the Agora and had bidden him 
count those who were of pure Si^artan blood : na'i fyal, ^'cp^h 
fiaai\ia ts Jta'i s'cpopovi na'i yipovrai nai aWovi 
ai TSTTapanoyTa 7fpoppy, Ti 6// ps tovtov?, & Kivadooy, 
exiXevffa; apiBpijffai ; o <5/ f?7rf, Tovtov?, yo)uB,^ Goi 

71 oXe piov? iivni, rov? S aWov? rtayra? ffvppaxov? nXtov i) rsr- 
paKiGxiXiov? (jvra? tov? e'y rij ayopa. Our principal help, 
however, toward the identification of the site is afforded by 
Pausanias’ remark that the street to the west from the Agora 
presently passed the theatre. I have little doubt then that 




the northern side of the square lay close to the hill marked 
Akropolis on the plan, and that it extended from a point not 
far east of the theatre to the spot where the road already 
mentioned from the north reached the level after crossing 
the ridge. The configuration of the soil has doubtless 
changed somewhat since the time of Pausanias, and it seems 
most probable that the recently discovered circular founda- 
tion was closer to the level Agora on this northern side. The 
identification of this ruin with the circular building attributed 
to Epimenides I consider a great mistake, and how Xestorides 
should have selected that exact spot for the site, even before 
excavations were begun, is to me inexplicable. The position 
of this ruin is such that the edifice which it represents could 
only have been described as being either on the market-place 
or on the path up to the Akropolis. The site that Nestorides 
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assigns to the temple of Kore Soteira would also have been on 
the ascent to the Akropolis and at a considerable distance 
from his street of the Skias. But Pausanias does not speak 
of these buildings as being on a different street, nor does he 
make the ascent of the Akropolis until he has described all 
other parts of the city. Moreover, liad he made this detour, 
he would have done so before reaching the Skias, if the an- 
cient roads and modern mule-paths followed the same direc- 
tion, as is likely. In addition to these objections, other rea- 
sons will be given later for disbelieving the theory that the 
Skias street ran to the north, in which case Epimenides' build- 
ing could never have been in this region at all. What ediiice. 
then, does this ruin represent 1 Among the objects noticed 
by Pausanias as facing the Agora is included a colossal statue 
(f^eya? avSpiai) of Demos. Now, on the summit of this large 
“ circular foundation,” the base of a statue was discovered, and 
among the ruins was found the thumb of what Dr. Waldstein 
calls “ some colossal image.” He concludes that both base and 
thumb belong to one of the two statues mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as being in the building of Epimenides. But neither 
the Olympian Aphrodite nor the Zeus is spoken of as colossal 
in size, and Pausanias never fails to tell us when he sees a 
statue extraordinarily large. But why, it may be urged, 
should Demos have been erected on a huge stone circular 
platform nearly one hundred feet in diameter ! I admit this 
cannot easily be explained, if, as Waldstein supposes, this 
platform was actually of that size and shape. From my own 
observation, however, I should rather regard the diameter as 
nearer fifty than one hundred feet, and I believe, moreover, 
that further excavation will reveal the fact that this was not 
a round platform, but a sort of semicircular retaining-wall, 
erected with the object of .giving the huge image a secure and 
elevated position close to the Agora and overlooking it. As 
to the arrangement of the various edifices on the Agora, tak- 
ing for granted that Pausanias enumerated them in consecu- 
tive order, I believe that he commenced his description with 
the building on his left as he entered the Agora, since the 
statue of Demos is near the end of his list. We are told 
farther on that the office of the Bidiaioi was situated where 
the avenue called Apheta left the Agora. This avenue ran 
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eastward, as I shall soon attempt to show. The Bidiaion was 
therefore on the east side of the Agora, most probably in the 
southeast corner, the government buildings occupying the 
entire east face. IN’estorides argues that the so-called 
“Chores” must have been in the northwest corner of the 
Agora, inasmuch as the dethroned Demaratos is represented 
by Herodotos (vi. 67) as witnessing the gymnopaidia from a 
position in the theatre. It is ridiculous, however, to sui^pose 
that the theatre would have been chosen as the place from 
which to view events occurring in the Agora. Xor need we 
understand from Pausanias’ words that all the festivities in 
connection with the gymnoimidia took place in tlie Agora. 
Indeed, we are distinctly informed otherwise by other 
authors.* 

There can be no objection then to locating the “Clioros,” as 
I have done, in the southwest corner near wliere tlie avenue 
of the Skias leaves the square. On reacliing the north side, 
Pausanias seems to have had his attention attracted to the 
D emos statue before he actually reached it. the only apparent 
departure from his custom of noticing everything in proj^er 
order. There is scarcely space to the east of it fur the three 
buildings that are afterward described. The position of the 
statue of Zeus Xenios and Athena Xenia, just where strangers 
from Arkadia would enter the Agora from the north, I might 
offer as additional evidence in favor of my arrangement. It 
is certainly as strong an argument as that of Stein and 
Xestorides, who claim that the Skias streer must have led to 
the north, seeing that Dionysos came from the north and there 
was a “ temenos ” to liis guide on that street ! There is no rea- 
son to suppose with Stein and Xestorides that the older Agora 
lay on the street of the Skias and that at some later period 
(/. e., after the second Messenian War) this larger Agora of 
Pausanias superseded it. Pausanias merely mentions a 
square on that street where in ancient times small ware 
(d pHtto;) used to be sold. There might easily have been some 
such place in addition to the larger Agora ; pano; cannot 

^ Of. AtHEX. xiv. 681 : ol 7ra2.aioi }vuva^6iiei’oi 'rporov ev nj } viivoraidiKr] etf '')'>■' ~vp- 
pcxpv £X(')povi> -ph Tov eiaitvai to -dtarpov ; Plut,, AgtS. 29 . ’'/Vuvo-aLdlat '■.up ?^aav 
xop^v tv ro~ ^edrpUj but in HestcH. 8. i\ }vuvoTa/6ln ] iv ■'/dp d}opd 

£opTa.i!^ovai. 
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possibly refer to all that is sold in the public market. We 
must remember also that on the Agora of Pansanias stood the 
Stoa Persike, the Tomb of Orestes, the archaic Ephoreion, and 
other buildings which must have dated from the earliest times, 
for Plutarch’s statement that the great earthquake of 464 
B. c. left only five buildings standing can scarcely imply the 
total destruction of the rest." The classical scholar cannot 
but feel intense interest in the investigations which may soon 
be made on this most important of all Spartan sites. 

Among the olive-trees which to-day cover the ancient site 
occasional column drums and hewn blocks of stone may be 
seen here and there projecting from the soil. Sucli few exca- 
vations, however, as have lately been made on the spot have 
resulted only in disappointment, owing to the discovery that 
these scanty remains are not in situ. “ It is to be lioi)ed 
that continued search will lead to better results, for it hardly 
seems possible that all traces could liave been obliterated of 
those buildings which aroused a modicum of enthusiasm even 
in the apathetic breast of Pansanias. 

P.vfs. xii. 1 to 8. 77a' Ajihc/n : “ .V'; you go from tlie Agoi'ii by llic iikuI 
they mime Apheta, there is the so-called ‘ Booueta ; but my narrative compels me 
first to explain the name given to the road. They say that Ikarios ])roclaiiued a 
foot-race between the suitors of Peuelope. It is well known that Odysseus won. 
They also say that the runners were started (aoe6r/mi) on a course leading through 
the street Apheta, (.)u this road, a- I have just said, the Lakedaimonians posses.s 
the .so-called ’ Bodneta, formerly the house of King Polydoros, Ayiien he died, 
however, they bouglit it from his widow, paying for it in oxen, since coined silver 
or gold was not in use then, but still in archaic fashion they paid for articles in 
oxen, slaves, and uncoined silver and gold . . And beyond the Bidiaion is a ■ 
hieron of Athena ; and Odysseus is said to have set up the statui' and to have 
named it Keleutheia. having conquered the suitors of Penelope in the race. And 
he Imilt hiera of Keleutheia, three in number and separate from eacli otlier 
Advancing along the Apheta there are heroa of - lops, wlio seems to liave lived in 
the time of Lelex or Jiyles, and of ■* Amphiaraos, son of Oikles Thev believe 
that the sons of Tyndareus built this in honor of Amphiaraos, .sci-ing that In* wa- 
their comsin. And there is also a ‘ heroon of Lelex himself. And not far fiom 
these is a * temenos of Poseidon Tainarios. And not a long ilistance off is a i statue 
of Athena, which they say the colonists to Italy and Tarentum set nj). And tin- 
place which they call the ’ Hellenion was so named because those Hellene.s, who 
were preparing to defend themselves against Xcrxc.s as he was about to cross over 
into Europe, took counsel in this pltice as to the manner in wliich they .should 

= PluT., Kim. xvi. 4 : aLA, if o/., amexiAn ;r7.,>K oixiue Trhre, rhf 6’n??Mr 

ifpefipev 6 ceicfidg, 

^Waldstein’s Report to the Arch.-eological Institute. 
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resist him. But another story says that those who took part in the expedition 
against Ilium as a favor to lMenelao.s consulted there how they would be able to set 
sail for Troy and punish Alexander for the rape of Helen. And near the Hellen- 
ion they show a * tomb of Talthybios. . . And the Lakedaimonians have an 
altar to Apollo Akritas. And there is a " hieron of G6 called Gasepton, and bej ond 
it a statue of Apollo Maleates is set up. And at the extreme end of the Aphetais 
and nearest the wall is a hieron of Diktyiina and the '■* royal tombs of the so. 
-called Eurypontidai.” 



Three avenues are mentioned by Pausanias as leading from 
the Agora, but he tells us the direction of only one, L e., that 
which led to the west. Pausanias himself must have arrived 
by a street from the north ; we have therefore the east and 
south sides of the Agora remaining, in which we may sup- 
pose the two other avenues opened. All topographers have 
agreed in placing the Apheta to the south, but nowhere can 
I find any convincing reason given for so doing. It was the 
avenue along which, as the legend went, the race between 
Penelope’s suitors was run. It must therefore have been a 
tolerably level road. But the region to the east of the Agora 
is no less level than that to the south, and a traveler arriving 
from the north would certainly be more likely to describe the 
avenues in the order of east-south-west, than of south-east- 
west or south-north-west as Xestorides supposes. There is 
good reason, then, to start with the assumption that such was 
Pausanias’ natural method, and to place the Apheta to the 
east rather than the south. It is true that no hill is spoken 


V- 
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of as being passed by in following this avenue, but we will come 
to find that Pausanias by no means notes every hill on his 
route through the city. It is also very possible that the 
cppovpm were situated on high ground, just such an eminence 
as is furnished by the larg-e hill a little north of east from the 
Agora, by which this avenue to the east must have led. On 
this conspicuous hill Nestorides places no edifice whatever! 
But perhaps our strongest argument may be derived from 
a passage in Livy (1. xxxiv. c. 38). We are told by him that, 
when Quinctius marched against Sparta and the tyrant 
Nabis, the city was walled, excepting in those places where 
the ground was naturalljMiigh : lyranni nuper locispate.n- 
tihus phuiisqiie ohjecerant murxm, altiora loca et difficilia 
aditu stationibus armatorum jpro mR-nimento ohjectis tuta- 
bantur. He afterward narrates that the Roman army was 
divided into three sepai’ate bands for attacking the city: 
parte wia a PJicebceo, altera a Dictynneo, tertla ah eo loco 
quern Heptagonias appellant — omnia autem Jicec aperta 
sine muro loca sunt — adgredi Jubet. Prom this description 
we cannot derive much satisfactory information, but we may 
gather that the sites mentioned were opposite the more ele- 
vated parts (altiora loca)oi the city, since those were the only 
parts unwalled. This being the case, the position I have 
assigned to the Diktynnaion on the east is certainly prefer- 
able to the site heretofore adopted on the south, where we 
may safely presume the wall to have been raised. The men- 
tion of Heptagonia? gives us no heljy as the spot is nowhere 
else spoken oL It was probably still further to the north, 
for to identify it with the modern village of Kalogonia, close 
to the Magula and the probable site of the Phoibaion, is out 
of the question. Restorides evidently does not consider the 
fact that a division of the army, approaching the city from the 
site of Kalogonia, could not po.ssibly be spoken of as distinct 
from that advancing from the Phoibaion, whether the Phoi- 
baion be placed to the north of the Magula (according to K'es- 
torides) or south of it (as in mj' plan). Moreover, Livy would 
probably have named the three starting points in their proper 
order, which would require the Diktynnaion to be placed 
somewhere between the Phoibaion and Heptagonim. I have 
placed a gate in the city wall at the end of the Apheta and con- 
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sider it likely tliat tlie road leading to Tlierapne, followed later 
by Pausanias, Avas a continuation of this street, and that there 
was consequently a second bridge or at least a ford over the 
Eurotas opposite this gate. Tliis may have been one of the 
two gates referred to in Livy (1. xxxv. c. 30) through which 
roads led to Pharai and Mount Barbosthenes ; Quarum por- 
tarum itinerihus, qncB PJtaras qiiceque BarhostJienem ferunt, 
eos instruxit, qua ex fuga recepturos sese hastes creel ehat. 
These gates would both naturally lie to the north or east of 
the city as the army of Nabis was encamped to the northeast 
(l.xxxv.c. 27). The only Lakonian Pharai, however, that we 
knoAv of Avas soidh of Sparta (Pans. iii. 20, 3 ; cf. iv. 16, 8). 

P.ATjs. 3. .\ii, 8 and 0. RdihI fntm the Apheta [see Fig. 3] : ” Near by the 
Ilelleuion there is a'“ iueroii of .Visiuoc, tlio daugliter of Leukippos and sister of 
the Avives of Polydeukes and Ka'-tur. And near the so-called Phruria there is 
a ” temple of Artemis. Proceeding on a little tliere is a tomb to the soothsayers 
from Elis, tlie so-called lamidai. And there is also a hicron of Maron and 
Alpheios. These seem to have fought in the most noteworthy manner, next to 
Leonidas liimself, of all the Lakeilaimonians wlio inarched to Therniopylai. And 
tlie Dorians built the liieron of Zeu' Tropaios, after having defeated in war the 
Amyklaiaus and other Acliaians who tlicn possessed the Lakonian ter-ritory. 
And the hieron of the Great Mother is held in exceeding honor. After it are the 
heroa of Ilippolytos. son of Tlieseus, and of -• .Vulou, the Arkadian, son of Tlesi- 
menes. Some say that Tlesiinenes wa- tlie brother of Partlieiiopaios, sou of 
Melaniou, while others call him his sou.” 

After Pausanias bad folloAved the Apheta to the Diktyn- 
nalon and the city AAmll, he appears to have retraced his 
steps to the Helleuiou and from there to have advanced along 
another street. Th^ usual explanation given is that after 
noting the buildings on one side of the Apheta, from the Hel- 
lenion to the Royal Tombs, he returned to the square and went 
over the same course again, enumerating the objects on the 
other side, a method of .sight-seeing Avhich I claim Pausanias 
could never have been guilty of adopting. He usually tells 
us when he has entered a iieAV street, but his language here 
seems sufficiently clear without any such special announce- 
ment. The Phruria, as before remarked, I take to have been 
on the hill to the southeast of the Akropolis, a hill but little 
inferior to the Akropolis itself in extent and elevation, and 
Avhich would naturally have served as a stronghold. It may 
be that the SeafiooTf/piov in Avhich Agis Avas murdered, {cf. 
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Pint., Agis xix) was the same with Pausanias’ cppovpia. The 
description of the capture of Agis on his way from his bath 
(/. e., in the Eurotas *) to the temple of Chalkioikos on the 
Akropolis seems to favor the supposition, for the King is 
dragged up a street that branches off from the main street, 
just as the avenue we are following forms a branch of the 
road to the north. It is possible that this street may have 
led from the Hellenion over the very crest of the Phruria liill, 
and that all the buildings mentioned may have stood on that 
height. I have preferred, however, to regard the road as 
running along the base of the hill, though I think it likely 
that several of the temples may have been above the road on 
the height. I have accordingly placed in that position the 
temple of Artemis (as being near the Phruriaj and also the 
hieron of the MeyaXp Mprpp, on a conspicuous knoll project- 
ing from the main hill toward the north. It is this site that 
Nestorides has chosen for the Kolona, at the base of which 
he locates the temple of Dionysos Kolouatos ! The position 
of the hieron of Zeus Tropaios to the east of the city, might 
be objected to on the ground that the Amyklaians would 
have been more likely to attack the city from the south. 
The same argument might be urged against the location of 
the Diktynnaion as we have given it, from which point 
Quinctius assaulted the city, though having advanced from 
the south. But such objections are weak. In the case of 
Quinctius, the east was evidently the most vulnerable point 
of attack ; at the early period of the Aijiyklaian war, Sparta 
may have been smaller in size and restricted to the region 
immediately surrounding the northernmost hills. The Tiasa 
(mod. Magula), flowing to the south of the city, would also 
have proved a great obstacle in an assault from that quarter. 
After passing the heroa of Hippolytos and Aulon, we may 
believe that Pausanias returned to his central point, the 
Agora, along the same road by which he had arrived from 
the north. This supposition would then explain the fact 
that he leaves the avenue, that branches off from the Apheta 
near the Booneta, to be described much farther on in his 
account of the city, a thing he would scarcely have done had 
he returned to the Agora by the Apheta. 
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Paus. 3. xii. 10 and xiii. Street of the Skids: “There is another road out 
of the Agora, on which tliore is erected the so-called ' Skias, where the}' still holtl 
their assemblies to this dav. They say that the Skias is the work of Theodores, 
the Samian, who first inventeil the melting of iron and first made statues of it. 
There the Lakedaimonians hung the lyre of Tiniotheos the ^Milesian, blaming 
him for having inyented four new strings for the lyre in addition to the seven 
ancient strings. Near the Skias there is a - circular building, m which there are 
statues of Zeus and Aphrodite, both surnamed Olympian. This building they say 
was erected by Epimenides, but they do not agree with the Argives in their 
account of him, for they deny that they made war against the Knossians. Near- 
by, there is a ® tomb of Kynort^s, .son of Amyklas, and a tomb of Kastor, over 
which a hieron has also been built. For in the fortieth year after the battle with 
Idas and Lynkcus, and not before, they .sa}* that the sons of Tyndareus were 
regarded as gods. And near the Skias is shown a ® tomb of Idas and Lynkeus. 
Opposite the Olympian Aphrodite the Lakedaimonians have a Hemple of Kore 



Soteira, and they say that the Thrakiau Orpheus built it, though others say it 
was Abaris on his visit from the Hyperboreans. The ’Karneios, surnamed Oike- 
tas, used to be honored in Sparta even before the return of the Herakleidai, and 
was set up in the house of Krios, son of Theokles, a seer And, while the 
daughter of this Krios was drawing water, certain spies of the Dorians meeting 
her entered into conversation with her, and having come to Krios they learned 
from them how to capture Sparta. And not far from the Karneios is the so- 
called ® statue of Aphetaios. They say it was from this point that the race 
between Penelope’s suitors began. And there is a ’place adorned with stoas 
arranged in the form of a .square, whore small ware used to be sold in ancient 
times. Near this, there is an '“altar of Zeus Amboulios, of Athena Amboulia, 
and of the Dioskouri Amboulii. Opposite is the so-called Kolona and temple of 
" Dionysos Kolonatas. Near this is a '’temenos of a hero, who as they say acted 
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as guide to Dionysos in his journey to Sparta. And the Dion3-siades and Leu- 
kippides sacrifice to this liero before sacrificing to the god. And they have insti- 
tuted a foot-race between eleven other girls whom they also call Dionysiades. 
Tins an oracle from Delphi instructed them to do. Xot far from the Dionysos is 
a ’^hieron of Zeus Euaneinos. On the right of this is a '^hieronof Pleuron. 
From this Pleuron the sons of Tyndareus were descended on tlieir mother’s side. 
There is a hill not far from the heroon, and on tlie hill a temple of Hera Argeia. 
They say tliat it was built by Eur\’dike. daughter of Lakedaimon and wife of 
Akrisios son of Abas. Tlie hieron of Hera Hj'perchciria was built by order of 
an oracle, at a time when tlie Eurotas was overflowing a large part of the land. 
And there is an ’’archaic xoanon whicli tliey call Aplirodite Hera, and it is cus- 
tomary for tlie mothers to sacrifice to tliis goddess on tlie marriage of a daughter. 
On the road to the right of tiiehillls a ‘® statue of Hetoimokles 

If we have rightly located the Apheta it necessarily fol- 
lows that the street passing the Skias left the Agora from its 
southern side. Pausanias mentions a hill, apparently toward 
the end of the avenue, on which stood a temple of Hera 
Argeia. This can easily be identilied with a conical hill in 
the southern part of the modern town, directly through which 
a carriage-road has been cut. It has generally been taken for 
granted that the Kolona must also be a detached hill of simi- 
lar sort, but the very fact that it received the special name 
of KoXcoyt; rather indicates an eminence differing from the 
ordinary type of Spartan hills. At any rate, a part- of the 
ridge or bluff which to-day traverses the modern city could 
well have been called by that name, just as at Athens the 
KoXcovo; dyopnioi, on which the so-called Theseion is situated, 
is, and perhaps was, a mere projection of higher ground and 
not a distinctly defined hill. 

On a neighboring site, upon the same bluff perhaps, stood 
the hieron of Zeus Enanemos, this surname having been 
given to Zeus as director of the warm and pleasing breezes 
from the south ; nor could a more suitable spot have been 
selected for the abode of this beneficent deity than this 
southern eminence, where such breezes would be especinlly 
enjoyed- The road referred to as pa.ssing to the right of 
the Hera Argeia hill must have run pretty close to the 
wall of the city, w'hich was probably set up along the 
northern bank of the Tiasa river, the stream conveniently 
serving as a moat. The street of the Skias has usually been 
regarded as running to the southeast from the Agora, seem- 
ingly for no other reason than because there are several small 
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hills in the quarter, two of which might be made to correspond 
with the Kolona and Hera Argeia hill of Pausanias. We 
have shown that these latter may equally well be identitied 
with eminences to the south, and we have already called 
special attention to the fact that any sound-minded topog- 
rapher would have followed the various streets in their 
regular order. Xow, if the Apheta be placed to the south 
and the Skias street to the southeast, as Leake and several 
others have done, the order would be most irregular and un- 
natural. If, again, the Apheta be put on the east and the 
Skias street to the southeast, then no road to the south or 
southwest would have been spoken of, an extremely unlikely 
supposition. Moreover, we will afterward find that the 
small hills to the southeast can be more satisfactorily identi- 
fied on the line of another street described later. 

Nestorides, following Stein, places the Skias street to the 
north. His arguments, however, have little weight. He asserts 
in the first place that the race of Penelope's suitors must have 
been a chariot-race, and, as the starting point was on the 
Skias street and the race extended along the Apheta, these 
two streets must have been on a straight line. He accordingly 
puts the starting-place on a ridge to the north of the Agora, 
and supposes that his chariot-race was begun down-hill ! 
But why, I ask, need we believe that the race was a chariot- 
race? xVnd why may not the course have been a rounded 
one? Level ground was the onl}’' desideratum, and that is not 
obtained by the topographical arrangement of Professor Nes- 
torides. His other arguments, that the house of Krios must 
have been in the northern quarter of the city because the 
Dorians came from the north, and that the temenos of Diony- 
sos’ guide must have been there too for the same reason, 
seem to me to be unconvincing. Pausanias by no means tells 
us that the Karneios Oiketas was in the house of Krios in his 
own time, and from the language that he uses it seems to me 
most probable that the “Karneios,'’ was a statue in the open 
air. On another page (p. 48) Nestorides, inconsistently with 
his argument as to the “house of Krios,” assumes that there 
was a temple {yaoi), but it seems unlikely that there should 
have been two temples to Apollo Karneios in the same city, 
notwithstanding Pausanias’ account of the double origin of 
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the surname. As for the temenos of Dionysos’ guide, why 
should it be placed only at the point where he entered the 
city, and not elsewhere ? My objections to the position 
which Nestorides has assigned to the temple of Kore Soteira 
and Epimenides’ building have been already brought forward. 

But the weakness of his topography is still more strikingly 
displayed when he attempts to locate the Kolona and its 
Dionysos temple. That this temple was the same as that 
called ro rov Aiovvaov ispov iv Aipvaii by Strabo (c. 363) seems 
very likely, nor does Nestoiudes seem to entertain a doubt of 
their identity. He chooses, however, a site for the temple at 
nearly the opposite end of the city from where he places the 
Limnai and the Limnaion (or hieron of Artemis Orthia). That 
the Limnai was the fiat region to the south and southeast of 
the city, I agree with the professor in believing, but the 
Dionysos fV ylipvai? should certainly lie also somewhere in 
that quarter of the town. He selects, however, a steep 
northern spur of our “Phrouria hill’' for his Kolona, and 
then, puzzled by Strabo’s remarks, (ro rov Aiovvaovispov sv 
Aipvai? €(fl vypov (SsftpHOi srvyxave, vvv St s’tti St/pov ri)v 
iSpvaiv ixii [ed. Meineke], or, as in older editions, iv Xipvai? 
}cai i(fi vypov), he puts the temple at the foot of it ! Strabo, 
or his informers, however, were probably misled bj" the expres- 
sion o iv Aipvai? applied to this Dionysos (as also at Athens) 
and supposed that the temple had originally been built on 
marshy soil. The mistake might more readily have been 
made were the Kolona situated where I have put it ; but, if 
the temple were on the eminence that Nestorides calls the 
Kolona, no such absurd legend would ever have been believed 
by anybody. To place the temple at the bottom of the hill 
is to escape one absurdity by running into another. Why 
would the surname Kolonatas have been given to the god, if 
his temple did not rest upon the Kolona i Or wh^’, it might 
again be asked, was the temple not set on the hill rather 
than in the marshes at its foot ? His Hera Argeia hill, more- 
over, is a mere spur of the Akropolis, and not a distinct 
height such as Pausanias’ term Ao<poj would certainlv sug- 
gest. Its summit, again, is much too narrow to have served 
as a temple site, and could only have been approached from 
the Akropolis side, the other.sides being too precipitous for 
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any i)ath. The interesting ruin, which to-day falsely bears 
the name of the “Tomb of Leonidas,” has been recently 
excavated and examined by the American School at Athens. 
Dr. Waldstein feels justified in boldly asserting that it is no 
tomb or cenotaph at all, but a small “ templum in antis" 
{Rep. to Arclueol. Inst it., 1892). He furnishes us, as yet, 
with no details to prove his declaration, and for my own 
part I have discovered nothing which disposes me to dis- 
believe that this small building of massive stone blocks once 
contained the body of some ancient Spartan. Perhaps Dr. 
Waldstein’s theory, and the nsually accepted one that it is 
a tomb, may both be correct. ISTear the circular building of 
Epimenides, according to Pausanias, were the tombs of 
Kynortas and Kastor. Over the latter’s tomb (for so I trans- 
late irci St aurcS) was afterward built a hieron. May not this 
temple-tomb of Kastor be identified with this ruin which, 
with the sole exception of the theatre, has alone been left 
these many years above the soil — the single architectural 
relic of the ancient glory of Sparta ! It is true that the site 
of the ruin is a little to the west of the Skias street, if that 
street ran from the southwest corner of the Agora in a direct 
line to the conical hill mentioned above. But Pausanias’ 
description seems to imply that the tombs of Kynortas and 
Kastor were a little removed from the main avenue. Kotice 
the order in which he enumerates the buildings : the Skias — 
near the Skias the circular building of Epimenides — near 
this the tombs of Kynortas and Kastor — near the Skias the 
tomb of Idas and Lynkeus — opposite the circular building, a 
temple of Kore Soteira. It seems evident to me that the two 
tombs were not on the avenue, for, had they been on the 
Agora side of the circular building, Pausanias would have 
been retracing his steps ; and, had they been beyond the 
same building farther along the avenue, then Pausanias 
would have returned some distance to the Skias again, a 
method of sight-seeing which we have already remarked 
Pausanias could not have adopted. Respecting the numerous 
tombs in Sparta, a vmry interesting passage in Plutarch’s “Life 
of Lykourgos” may be appi’opriately quoted here in full: 
Ka'i na'i ra nspi ra? racpai apisra SitnoG pi]Gtv avroii. 
TtpwToy per yap aveXav deiaiSaipoviav arcaGav iv rrj noXei 
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Bairreiv tovi vexpovi xai TtXfjffiov s'xeiv rd pvppara rear 
tspdv ovK excoXvffs, Gvi'Tporpov? TToidv Tali roiavTai? otpsffi 
xai ffvvpBeii rovS vsov?, dare pp TaparraffBai pyjd' oppoodaiv 
rov Bavarov cti piaivovTa rovi dfaptvovi vaxpov Gaparoi 
p 6ia raapoov diaXBovrai- anaira GvvBdnTaiv ovdev siaGsv, 
aW ev cpoivixidi xai (pvXAoi? eXaiai Bavre; ro Gapanepi- 
aGtaXXov. aniypaipai 6a Tovvopa Baipavra; ovx eB,pv rov 
vaxpoZj TtXpv avdpo? av noXapeo xai yuvaixo; ray iapav ano- 
Bavovtoov. 

Pal'S. 3. xiy. 1 to 5. Road to the West from Agora : " As one goes from the 
Agora to tlie setting sun, there is a ' cenotapli erected to Brasidas, son of Tcllis 
Not far distant from tliis tomb is the -tlicatre of white marble, well worth seeing 
Opposite the theatre is the ^ tomb of Pausmias, wlio commanded at Plataia, the one 



Fig. 5. 

beside it being a ^ tomb of Leonidas. Siieeches are made every year over them 
and games are held, in which none other than the Spartans is allowed to compete’ 
The bones of Leonidas were not removed from Thermopylai by Pausanias until 
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forty years after the battle, and there is a stflg containing the names and pater- 
nal descent of those who took part in the struggle against the Modes at Ther- 
mopj’lai. In Sparta there is a place called ^ Thcomelidu, and in this part of the city 
are the * tombs of the kings called Agiadai. Kear by is the so-called ’Lesclie of 
the Krotani. These Krotani are a division of Pitanatai. Xot far from the Lesche 
is a ® hieron of Asklepios, spoken of as the one sv 'Aytadiiv. A little way on is a 
’tomb of Tainaros, after which hero they saj’ that the promontory extending into 
the sea was named. There are also hiera of Poseidon Hippokourios and " Artemis 
Aiginaia. After having come back again to the Lcsche there is a ” hieron of 
Artemis Issora. They also gave her the surname Limnaia. This goddess is really 
not Artemis but Britomartis. lily account of Aigiiia tells about her. Very near 
the tombs of the Agiadai you will see a stele, and on it are inscribed the victo- 
ries in foot-races won by a Lakedaimonian, named Chionis, at Olympia and 
elsewhere. They relate that the '■‘hieron of Thetis was built for the follorring 
reason ; They were warring against the revolting Messenians, and their king. 
Anaxandros, having made an incursion into Messenia, took several women 
captive, among whom was Kleio, a priestess of Thetis. This woman the wife of 
Anaxandros begged from him, and discovered the xoanon of Thetis in her posses- 
sion. In concert with her, then, she erected a temple to the goddess. Leaudris 
did this, it is said, in obedience to a vision. This xoanon of Thetis the}' guard 
most secretly. The Lakedaimonians say that they worship ’’Dcmeter Chthonia 
by direction of Orpheus, but in my opinion it is on account of the hieron in 
Hermion that it has become a custom for them also to pay honor to Chthoniau 
Bemeter. Their latest temple is one to Sarapis, and there is a hieron of Zeus, 
.surnamed Olympics.’' 

It is difficult for even time to obliterate all traces of an 
ancient Greek theatre. Built, as most of them were, into 
the side of a hill, the semicircular hollow of the Spartan 
theatre may still be seen, though marble seats and stone 
fa(;ade have all been removed by the hands of native vandals. 
The cavea is to-day all overgrown with Aveeds and thorns, 
nor has even excai'ation discovered any sign of the Afiord? 
A/So? admired by Pausanias. Portions of the extremities of 
the encircling "wall still exist, but the greater part seems of 
very late construction, even subsequent to the time of Pau- 
sanias. Yet Ave are fortunate in eA'en possessing a knowledge 
of the site, for not only is the spot itself associated Avith sev- 
eral interesting incidents# iji Spartan history (Plut., A{/es. 
xxix. 2 ; Hdt. vi. 67), but it serves as a most useful land- 
mark in our topographical restoration of the city. This road 
to the Avest evidently passed close to the theatre, betAveen it 
and the tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas, There is good 
reason to hope then that, if anything still remains of these 
tombs beneath the soil, excavation Avill soon reveal the true 
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resting-place of the hero of Thermopylai, whose name has so 
long been wrongly connected with the ruin much furtlier to 
the south. After noticing the theatre, Pausanias remarks in 
the most abrupt way: "In Sparta there is a place called 
Theomelida.” Former topographers have generally under- 
stood that he here goes to a totally different quarter of the 
city without telling us where, though he invariably informs 
us of any such change of position. They place the Theo- 
melida and the royal tombs of the Agiadai in the extreme 
north close to the Eurotas, the Dromos further south, also 
beside the Eurotas, and the Platanistas near the Phoibaion 
and the union of the Tiasa with the Eurotas, considering that 
the entire route described, from the Theomelida to the Plata- 
nistas, lay not far from tlie right bank of the river. Then, 
when the Lesche Poikile is mentioned soon after as being 
simply ‘'in Sparta,’’ we must believe that another such leap 
was taken, and again, when thp hieron of Poseidon is si^oken 
of as ‘'not far from the theatre,” Pausanias must be sup- 
posed to have suddenly skipped back to his early position, 
without any apparent method or rea.son. This mode of inter- 
preting Pausanias is, as I have before observed, certainly 
wrong. We should not be misled by his occasional abrupt- 
ness of style, which is everywhere noticeable throughout his 
work, and which was with little doubt often adopted, as here, 
to lend variety of expression to a long enumeration of objects, 
which might otherwise grow tiresomely monotonous. On 
my first visit to Sparta, in the spring of 1887, I came to the 
firm conclusion that the Dromos must have been in the 
western part of the city, and that Pausanias' course should 
be regarded as continuous from the time he leaves the theatre 
until he again returns to it by another street. 

Stein and Nestorides seem independently to have arrived 
at pretty much the same opinion, though with regard to the 
site of the Issorion, and in several other minor points, our 
views do not coincide exactly. The Issorion, on which was 
the temple of Artemis Issora, was a hill (Ao^o? ) near Pitane 
{Polyain. 2. i. 14), and, in Agesilaos’ time, well protected and 
difficult to capture {svepnij xal dvaenfUaGTov^ Pint., Ages. 
xxxii). Yet Pausanias does not speak of the temple as being 
on any hill, though I think it extremely probable that he 
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would have mentioned the fact, had the height been so promi- 
nent and well-defined as the one generally regarded as the 
site {i. e., the Alpion, according to my plan). Moreover, on 
leaving the Akropolis later on, Pausanias goes ‘ ‘ toward the 
Alpion.” which naturally must have been the hill nearest on 
the north, and not the spur of Taygetos still farther north, 
beyond and behind it. If Nestorides were correct in his 
location of the Issorion, Pausanias would certainly have said 
“toward the Issorion” and not “toward the Alpion.” in 
going in that direction. But there is still a greater objection 
to offer. The Theomelida and the temple of Issora or the 
Issorion were necessarily very near each other, for the Lesche 
of the Krotani was close to both. Pausanias clearly says : 
“ After having come back to the Lesche there is a hieron of 
Artemis Issora,” though Nestorides seems to think that the 
expression inavsX^nvai may be taken in the sense of “com- 
ing back to ” or “ on the way back to.” an impossible render- 
ing. Consequently the Theomelida was close to the Issorion. 
If, then, w’e choose the northern hill for the Issorion, we must 
also place the Theomelida there. But to say nothing of the 
unlikelihood of so long a detour to the north without notic- 
ing any buildings on the way, great difficulty is met with in 
finding sites for the numerous temples in the immediate 
vicinity. Pausanias evidently follows two avenues from the 
Lesche, one to the right, the other to the left, then after- 
ward takes the road to the Dromos. But the two narrow 
ravines on either side of Nestorides’ Issorion are wholly un- 
suitable as sites for these roads, nor could they well have 
contained the various temples mentioned. Besides this. 
Pausanias afterward (xviii. 2-5) notices several other tem- 
ples in this verj" region, and it is scarcely possible that he 
would either have gone over the same quarter twice or have 
seen so manj^ important edifices in this cramped and confined 
neighborhood. We are told that the Issorion was near 
Pitane (Polyain. 2. i, 14), while the Lesche of the Krotani 
must of necessity have been in Pitane. Between the two. 
therefore, lay the line dividing two of the four or five Sj^artan 
districts or original xa/xai. The number of the Bidiaioi and 
Ephors makes it probable that these districts were five in 
number, but we only know the names of four, /. e., Pitane, 
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Mesoa, Limnai, and Kynosoura (Pans. 3. xvi. 9, Strab. 
h-364 and 368). In which of these the Issorion lay we have 
no means of saying. It was i^robably that district whose 
name has been lost to ns ; " certainly not the Limnai, which 
could never have extended to either one of the sites proposed 
for the temple. The second surname of the goddess, i. e., 
Limnaia, may have belonged to the goddess before her intro- 
duction into Sparta, and may be a corruption of Aifzsvia.' It 
cannot at any rate be supposed to refer to the district, as in 
the case of the Limnaion (or temple of Artemis Orthia) men- 
tioned later. 

Pacs 3. xiv. G to XV. o. Jtwidfroin the Tombs of the Agiuihii to the Plattniintux 
{.see fl.t;, 5); "The Lakedaimoniaus call that place the Dronms where even to 
our day the youths practise running. Going to this Dromos from the tomb of the 
Agiadai. there lies on the left a ’ tomb of Eumedcs, .son of HippokoOn. There is 
also an -areiiaic statue of Ilerakles to which the fiphaireis sacritlce. These are 
those of the Eitheboi who are just about to be enrolled among the men. In the 
'■ Dromos have been built several ■‘gymnasia, one of them the .gift of Eurykles the 
Spartan. Outside of the Dromos, by the statue of Ilerakles, there is what r\as in 
■mcient time the ‘house of Meuelaos, but now it belongs to a private individual. 
Proeeedimr a■^^ay from the Dromos there is a ‘ liieron of the Dioskouri, and 
'another, of the Cliarites ; others aKo of '’Eileithyia, ’Apollo Karneios and 

Artemis He.gemone. On the right of the Dromos there is the " hieron of 
Asklepios Agnitas, Agnitas being the surname because the xoanon of the god is 
ot ‘agnus’-wood. Not far from the Asklepios stands a " tropaion " said to have 
been set up by Polydeukes on the occasion of his victory over Lynkcus. Mear 
the beginning of the Dromos arc the ’’Dioskouri Apheterii, and a little beyond is 
the '‘herOon of Alkon, whom they call the son of HippokoOn. Past the herOon 
of Alkon is a “hieron of Poseidon, surnamed Domatites. And there is a place 
called '* Platanistas from the phme-trees that grow around it of large height and 
in a continuous line. The spot itself where the Epheboi are accustomed to tight 
IS encircled by a canal, like an island in the sea, and one enters on brid.ges .\t 
one of these bridges there is a ’’ .statue of Herakles ; at the other, an '• image of 
Eykourgos. Lykourgos it was, who. besides making other laws for the state, insti- 
tuted tliis battle of the Epheboi. The following ceremonies are first performed by 
the Epheboi. Before the battle they sacrifice in the Plioibaion, a place outride the 
city, not far from Therapue. There, each of the two divisions of tlie Epheboi sacri- 
fice a dog's whelp to Enyalios, judging that the bravest of the domestic animals is 
an appropriate offering to the bravest of the gods. And I know of no other 
Hellenes who are accustomed to sacrifice the whelps of dogs, excepting the Kolo- 

■> Dyme, acc. to Gilbert, Griesch. Stauts-Alt. vol. i, p. 43 ; jEgUlai, acc. to 
Ee.vke, Pdo\->. vol. i. pp. 175 and 178; Sparta, acc. to Xestobides ; Thornat, acc. 
to Berok, Phil. xii. p. 579, Ko. 23 ; Oinous, as I think . .see below. 

’Paus. 2. xxxiv, 11, and compare the surname Aipevdaso-oc applied to Artemis 
in Kallim. Di.ax. 1. 259. 
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phonians. For the Kolophonians sacrifice a black female puppy to Eiiodios. 
Ami both this sacrifice of the Koloirbonians and that of the Eplieboi in Lakcdaimon 
take place at night. At this sacrifice the Epheboi match trained boar^ against caeli 
•otlier in fight, and it generally happens that those Epheboi courpier in the Idata- 
nistas whose boar may chance to liave won. Such are the ceremonies in the 
Piioibaion. But on tlie following day, a little before noon, they enter the above- 
mentioned place bj' the bridges. It has previously been determined by lot during 
the night by which entrance each division shall enter. They fight with their fists 
and leap on their adversaries with their heels, biting each other anti tearing each 
other's ee’es out. iMan fights against man in this way. They also rush together 
violently in a mass and .shove each other into the water. Il\ear the Platanistas is 
the ’’ heroon of Kyniska, daughter of King Archidamos. She was the first 
woman to breed hor.se^ and the first to win in a chariot-race at Olympia. Behind 
the ™stoa that runs along the Platanistas there are the heroa of Alkimos and 
-- Enaraiphoros, and not far away the heroon of Dorkeus, and next to it the 
heroon of Sebros. These all were the sons of Hippokoon, they say. And they 
name the fountain near the heroon Dorkeia from Dorkeus. and the place 
Sebrion from Sebros. On the right of the Sebrion is the tomb of Alkraan, the 
beauty of whoso poems is not at all impaired by his Lakonian dialect, though it 
is the least euphonious of dialects. Xear the tomb of -Ukmau is a ■-® hierou of 
Helen, and very near the wall i.s a '•* hierou of Herakles, containing an armed 
statue of Herakles They say that the form of this statue is due to his battle vith 
Hippokoon and his sons. They a.s.sert that Herakle.s’ anger teas first arou.sed 
against the house of Ilil'liokodn because they refused to purify him when, after 
the death of Iphitos. he came to Sparta seeking purification. But the beginning 
of war actually arose frotii the following event. Oionos, a lad in years, and a 
cousin of Herakles, being son of Likymnios, the brother of -Vlkmena, came to 
Sparta with Herakles. and as he was going about viewing the city, when he drew 
near the house of Hii.ipokoOn the watch-dog rushed out at him. And Oionos 
happened to pick up a stone and hurl it at the dog, striking it. Then Hippokodn's 
sons ran out, ami beating Oionos with clubs they killed him. This especially 
provoked Herakles" anger against Hippokoon and his sons. And immediately, in 
liis first fit of wratli, he made an attack upon them. He was wounded, however, 
ami ju.st managed to escape safely. But later he inarched against Sparta and 
punished HippokoOn ami his sons for the murder of Oionos. Ami the tomb of 
Oionos lies near the Herakleioii.” 


That the site of the Dronios and Platanistas should be 
looked for in the western part of the city, and not on the flat 
ground adjacent to the river, seems clearly proved by the fol- 
lowing facts : (1) a street is soon mentioned as running to the 
east from the Dromos, but if the Dromos were on the eastern 
side of the city it would necessarily be situated close to the east- 
ern wall and no space would be left for such a street ; (2) it is 
evident from Pausanias’ language that another street ran from 
the Dromos to the theatre or to a spot near by, but this street, 
as is plainly seen, could only have been from the south or 
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west ; (3) the house of Menelaos seems to have been in the dis- 
trict of Pitane, as we may gather from Hesych., s. t. Uira- 
vari]?., where Menelaos is styled a Pitanate ; in the same pas- 
sage the gymnopeedia in the theatre are unquestionably re- 
ferred to as the ay&y Ifzra car;/?, proving the theatre to have 
been in Pitane (Leake strangely asserts that ‘ ‘ Herodotos shows 
that the theatre was in the quarter of Pitane,” but I find noth- 
ing in Hdt. to support him ; see Pelop. vol. i. p. 176) ; if then 
the theatre was in Pitane, it is hardly probable that that dis- 
trict extended along the Eurotas, but we may more reasonably 
suppose that it spread out {Pitane from nsTav\'vi.ii) over the 
plain to the south of the theatre; Leake says that “Pindar 
describes Pitane as being at the ford of the Eurotas,” but 
the passage in Pindar proves nothing whatever as to the 
proximity of the district to the river; (4) Livy’s descrip- 
tion of Kabis assembling his troops in the field (campus) 
“which they call Dromos” applies much better to the level 
region on the western side than to what must have been 
only a confined strip of ground between the eastern wall and 
the hills on the east ; (5) the fountain Dorkeia is easily recog- 
nized in a copious spring in the southwestern quarter of the 
city. No other spring in the whole region of Sparta compares 
with it. and it could well have served to supply the canal of 
the Platanistas with water, as well as the baths of the gym- 
nasia. To-day the neighborhood of the spring is especially fer- 
tile and green, the abundant water being Tised for irrigating 
purposes ; poplars line the banks of the little stream flowiiie 
from it. and the whole spot possesses a freshness and natural 
beauty which we may well imagine the plane-trees may have 
also given it in ancient times ; (6) the site proposed by Leake, 
and accepted by many modern travellers, would, it seems to 
me, be outside the city walls, for we cannot suppose that the 
walls reached down to the very bank of the Eurotas or in- 
cluded the modern stream ISfagula (anc. Tiasa). W. G. Clark 
{Pelop. p. 167) rejects Leake’s opinion, but his own remarks 
show that common and lamentable failure to recognize any 
method whatever in Pausanias’ circuit of the city. He says : 
“There is no evidence that the place called Platanistas was 
where Colonel Leake has placed it, at the junction of the 
little river Trypiotiko {i. e., Magula) with the Eurotas. It 
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may have been an island in the Eurotas [!] or even in the bed 
of the other stream ; neither is there any proof that the 
Dromos was adjacent to or near it. The mention of one place 
of athletic exercise naturally leads Pausanias to speak of 
another.” The passage in Polybios (e 22) which informs ns 
that the hill Menelaion was only one and a half stades from 
the city wall by no means implies that the wall extended in 
a southeast direction almost to where the Tiasa and Eurotas 
unite. If it had, then would Polybios’ statement that the 
oity was of circular shape have been untrue. Moreover, the 
didarrffia of “ three semi-stades ” may refer to a point much 
farther north, since the hills of Therapne extend some dis- 
tance in that direction close to the river. I believe, therefore, 
that the site assigned by Leake, Bursian, and Curtius to the 
Platanistas was outside the city, which it certainly is impos- 
sible to accept. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Platanistas was near the Phoibaion, for Pausanias’ account 
of the night-sacrifice in the latter building calls for no such 
proximity. Nor, finally, need the passage in the Helena of 
Euripides (205-209), which refers to the yvfxvdaia doyaxosvTo? 
Evpocra, be understood as implying that the Dromos bordered 
upon the Eurotas. Euripides was writing poetry, not topog- 
raphy. Tliere seem to have been few noteworthy edifices 
on the street from the tombs of the Agiadai to the Dromos, 
though the distance cannot have been very short. The tomb 
of Eumedes is alone mentioned, the statue of Herakles and 
the house of Menelaos being close beside the Dromos. A 
street, in all probability, turned to the west at about the point 
where the house of Menelaos stood, for it is only in this way 
that I can understand the phrase npoFK'Sovri dno rov Apopov, 
used by Pausanias before he describes any part of the Dromos 
itself. After returning from this street and noting the tem- 
ple and trophy to the right of the Dromos, he reaches the 
beginning of the course, or that end at which the races began. 
He then appears to follow the main avenue to the Platanistas, 
passing only a heroon and a temi)le on his way. It is notice- 
able that the Platanistas and its immediate neighborhood was 
a region closely associated with the dog-myth of Hippokoon 
and his sons, the heroa of those sons and of Oionos, as well 
as the Herakleion, being all close at hand. This, added to the 
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fact that a dog sacrifice was offered in the Phoibaion previous 
to the fight in the Platanistas, makes it probable that this 
was the portion of the city called Kynosoura or “ Dog’s-tail,” 
unless, as is possible, the name was given to a certain district 
on account of some physical characteristic, as in the case of 
the Salaminian and Marathonian Kynosourai. The house of 
Menelaos being in the aristocratic quarter of Pitane° we may 
conjecture that the district of Kynosoura extended chiefly 
southwest from the Platanistas, as far as the Limnai. Mesoa 
embracing probably the central portion of the city, as its 
name leads us to suppose, we may conclude that the fifth and 
remaining district, whatever may have been its name, covered 
the extreme northern and northeastern part of the city, 
including the Issorion and Alpion. I have already proposed 
Oinous as the name of this fifth quarter, relying on two pas- 
sages from Plutarch and Athenaios (Pint. LyJi. vi. 1 ; Athen. 
i. 31), and believing the Knakion to have been the stream 
north of the Alpion. A corrupt passage in Strabo (c. 3G4i 
might have thrown some little light on the question of these 
Spartan districts or ucayai, but, as it stands, nothing much can 
be gained from it. It reads : Meffffoav 6’ ov rr'E y&jpa? eiyni 
jxepo? [aAAaJ ri/? ^naprrfi, na^ansp Hal ro Aipyalot', Kara 
TOY ... HU. Among other attempts to supply the missing 
letters, 2Hv\aKa, QpaHa, Qopvaua and xai rov Gop^aj^ohave 
been suggested, but none are satisfactory. 

Pavs. 3. XV. 6. Road to the East from the Bronios C^ee tig. o) ■ " A.=; one gue? 
toward the rising sun from tlie Dromos, tliere is a path on the rigiit and a hieroii 
of Athena Axiopoinos : for when Ilerakles visited lii.s vengeance upon llippokoon 
and his sons, just as their deed merited, lie erected a liierou to Athena and called 
her Axiopoinos, because the ancients gave the name ‘ poinai ’ to punislimeut. " 


If we have rightly located the Dromos in Pitane and the 
Platanistas in Kynosura, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
I^ath here mentioned also crossed the line dividing these two 
districts, and that the hieron of Athena Axiopoinos was also 
in that quarter where the myth of Hippokoijn had its home. 
The road probably extended to the Skias avenue, but the dis- 
tance may not have been very long, nor does there seem to 

•CVETIVS, Pdop. vol. ii. p. 314, note 35 ; Bcrsiax, Gtog. voo Gricch. vol. ii. p. 
127, note 2. 
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have been anything besides this single hieron that attracted 
Pausanias’ attention. I cannot agree with Nestorides that 
the four roads mentioned bj^ Pansanias as leading to or from 
the Dromos all left that place from about the same point and 
all ran in directions varying only between northeast and 
southeast. Pausanias would scarcely have been so very exact 
as to pick out only one of these and describe it as leading 
toward the rising sun, when all pointed nearly in that direc- 
tion. As I have arranged these streets on my plan, it will be 
seen that one goes to the north, the next to the northeast, the 
third to the east, and the fourth southw'est. Such seems to 
me a much more likely disposition. 

Pavs. 3 XV. 6 to 10. Road from Dromos to Theatre (ste tig. 5) : “ Going 
from the Dromos by another ro.icl, there D another*- hieron of Athena. . . Near 
by, there is a ** temple of Hipposthenes. who won many victories in wrestling ; and 
they worship Hipposthenes in accordance with the command of an oracle, paying 
honor to him as if to Poseidon. Opposite to this temple is an ** archaic statue of 
Enyalios in fetters. . . And in Sparta is the so-called ** Lcsche Poikile, and ne.ar 
it the heroon of ** Kadmo.s, son of Agenor. and of his descendants *’ Oiolykos, son 
of Thcras. and Aigeus. son of Oiolykos. And they say that these heroa were 
erected by Maisis, Laias, and Europas, sons of llyr.aios, the son of Oiolykos. And 
the.se also built the ** herSon of Amphilochos, because the mother of their ances- 
tor Tisamenos was Demonassa, a sister of Amphilochos. And the Lakedaimon- 
ians alone of the Hellenes have a Hera stirnamed Aigophagos, and sacrifice goats 
to the goddess. They 'ay that Heraklos built the hieron and first sacrificed goats, 
because Hera oflered no obstacle to him when figliting Hippokoon and his sons, 
though on other occasions the goddess appeared lo oppose him. And they say 
that he sacrificed goafs because he lacked other victims. Xot far from tl>e theatre 
is a hieron of Poseidon Gcnethlios and heroa of Klcodaios, son of Hyllos, and 
of •’* Oibalos." 

Nestorides considers tliat this street ran almost due east 
from the Dromos to a ijoint close to tlie southwest corner of 
the Agora, but without actually entering the square. At 
that point he places the Lesche Poilvile, from which building 
he supposes that Pansanias first went to the heroon of Amphi- 
lochos, on the right, by a street that crossed his own street at 
right angles ; then to the left toward the theatre. Thence he 
makes him return to the Poikile and continue his walk along 
the original street until passing the Booneta he reaches the 
Asklepieion. The herOon of Amphilochos he identihe.s with 
the ruin commonly known as the tomb of Leonidas, the same 
which I consider to he the temple-tomb of Kastor. But there 
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are several objections to offer against this arrangement of his. 
Aside from the fact that the Bodneta was more probably situ- 
ated to the east of the Agora and not on the south, it is diffi- 
cult in the first place to understand how such an important 
street should have been laid out so close to the Agora without 
being made to enter it ; especially if, as in Nestorides’ plan, 
no avenue left the Agora between the northwest and south- 
east corners. Again, if it did indeed connect with the Agora, 
Pausanias would in all probability have mentioned it in his 
enumeration of those avenues that started from that point. 
Secondly, we are unwilling to believe that he would have 
branched off on another street as far as the theatre on one 
side and the heruon of Amphilochos on the other without 
informing us of such a detour. There is biit little doubt in 
my own mind that the road which he followed led directly 
from the Dromos to the theatre, and that from the theatre he 
again entered the Agora, crossed it, and followed the Apheta a 
few steps as far as the Bodneta, where he turned off on a side- 
street leading to the northeast. It is only in this way that I 
can explain the mention of two buildings, one immediately 
after the other, the first as being near the theatre, and the 
next close to the Bodneta. 

Paus. 3. XV. 10 to xvii. 1. Roiid from Bodneta to Limnaion-. “The ‘ most 
sploadid of their Asklepieia is that erected near the Bo6n6ta, and on the left is a 
’ herdon of Teleklos. . . Not far beyond is a small hill, and on it an • .ancient 
temple of Aphrodite containing an armed xoanon. And of all the temples which 
I know of, this one aione has a second story built on it, sacred to Morpho. Jlor- 
plio is a surname of Aphrodite, and the goddess is .seated, veiled and with fetters 
about her feet. . . Near by there is a ■* hieron of Ilaeira and Phoibe. The writer 
of the Epic poem Kypria says they were daughters of Apollo. And young vir- 
gins serve as their priestesses, called Leukippides, just as the goddesses are them- 
selves named. One of the statues was restored by one of these Leukippides, who 
put on the statue a face in our style of art in place of the archaic one. But a 
dream forbade her to restore the other one. In this place an egg, wrapped in 
ribbons, hangs from the ceiling. And they affirm that it is the eg" which Leda 
Laid, according to the legend. Each year the women weave a ' chiton ’ for the 
Apollo in Amyklai, and the house in whicli they weave it they caii * ‘ Chiton ’ 
Near by there is a ® house said to have been occupied by the sons of Tvndareus 
but afterward owned by Phormio, a Spartan. To this man the Dioskouroi came 
in the form of strangers. And saying that they had come from Kyrene, they 
demanded lodging with him, and asked for the room in which they had especially 
delighted when they were among men. But he bade them take any other part of 
tlte house they chose, refusing them however that particular room. For his dau "li- 
ter happened to occupy that apartment. On the following day that daughter and 
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all her attendants had disappeared, and statues of the Dioskouroi were found in the 
chamber, together with a table and some ‘ silphium ' on it. These things they 
say happened so. Advancing from the ‘ Chiton ’ in the direction of the gates, 
there is a ’ herdon of Chilon, the so-called ‘ wise man,’ and another of a certain 
. . . [lacuna] who was among the colonists to Sicily under Dorieus son of Anax- 
andridas. . . And the Lakedaimonians have built a ® hieron to Lykourgos, the law- 
giver, just as though he were a god. Behind the temple there is a ® tomb of Euno- 
mos, the son of Lykourgos, near the altar of Lathria and Anaxandra. These were 
twins, and for this reason the sons of Aristodeinos, being twins also, took them in 
marriage. They were daughters of Thersandros, son of Agamedidas, king of the 
Kleilstonaians and fourth in descent from Ktesippos, son of Herakles. Opposite 
the temple is a “ tomb of Theopompos, sou of Nikandros, and also a tomb of 
Eurybiades, who fought against the Medes at Artemision and Salamis with the 
triremes of the Lakedaimonians. Near by is the so-called heroon of Astrabakos. 
And the place called the Limnaion is consecrated to Artemis Orthia. And they 



say that the xoanon is the same one which Orestes and Iphigeneia once stole away 
from the Tauric territory. When Astrabakos and Alopckos (sons of Irbos, son 
of Amphisthenes, son of Amphikles, son of Agis) found the statue, they immedi- 
ately went crazy. And again when the Limnatai of the Spartans, and the Kynosu- 
reans and those from Mesoa and Pitane were saeriticing to Artemis, they began to 
quarrel, and from quarrelling they took to slaying each other, and after many had 
perished at the altar disease commenced to destroy those left. Thereupon an 
oracle ordered them to wet the altar with the blood of men. And the custom 
being to sacrifice that man on whom the lot fell, Lykourgos introduced as a change 
the practice of whipping the ‘ Epheboi,' and in this way the altar was covered with 
blood. . . And they call the goddess not only Orthia but also Lygodesma, because 
she was discovered in a copse of ' lygos.’ And this ‘ lygos ’ being wrapped about 
the statue made it stand upright (dp&Sv), Not far from the Orthia is a “ hieron of 
Eileithyia.” 
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Five particulars in Pausanias’ description of this street 
help us somewhat in determining its approximate direction, 
though its exact course must remain very uncertain. 

(1) The first edifice mentioned on it, the Asklepieion, is said 
to be near the Booneta. 

(2) There is a small hill (Xocpos ov j.isya?) not far beyond the 
Asklepieion. 

(3) A turn is made in the direction of the gates (& ? fVi rd? 

nv\ait). 

(4) He passes the tomb of Theopompos, one of the Eury- 
pontid line of Spartan kings, whose tombs we have already 
been told were situated near the terminus of the Apheta. 

(o) The place called the Limnaion lies near the end of the 
street, on fiat if not marshy soil, as the name implies. 

Hestorides is correct, I think, in his general arrangement 
of the street, but in several points I cannot quite agree with 
him. As I have already shown, I do not accept his view 
tliat the present road is a direct continuation of that leading 
from the Dromos. It so happens that I place the Asklepieion 
on almost the exact site that he has chosen, but I put it south, 
not east, of the Booneta, and on an avenue which branches 
off from the Apheta. Pausanias makes mention of only one 
hill, though if we have located his route correctly he must 
have first passed a small chain of low hills, including three 
distinct summits, and afterward a separate height to the 
south, which is to-day divided from the short range by the 
modern chaussee. It is probable that other edifices besides 
the temple of Aphrodite stood on these eminences, and that 
Pausanias has neglected to mention the fact in every case {tf. 
the Issorion and Phrouria above). The two-storied Aphrodite 
temple may well have been on the northernmost summit of 
the ridge, the hieron of Ilaeiraand Phoibe on the middle one, 
and perhaps the house called “Chiton” (or “Tunic”) on the 
third. The street, I believe, ran along the western side of 
these hills, and at the “ Chiton” turned off to the east between 
the ridge and the solitary hill, just where the carriage-road 
passes to-day. This turn I think is referred to in the expres- 
sion “advancing in the direction of the gates,” for a turn is 
certainly implied by it. The gates spoken of I take to have 
been those at the end of the Apheta to the east, and not those 
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to which the road itself was leading. These were evidently 
too distant to be so referi-ed to (if, indeed, there were any 
gates between the eastern and southern ones), nor does the 
phrase, "aV sn'i rai TCvXa;/' seem to me to signify actually 
“ going ^ 0 ,” but rather “ as if going to,” i.e., “ temporarily in 
the direction of.” The tomb of Theopompos that is shortly 
afterward passed would have been probably erected not very 
far from the other graves of the Eurypontids ; why it should 
have been apart from them at all, it is difficult to understand. 
On the summit of the southernmost hill (to the right of 
Pausanias) may have stood the hieron of Lykourgos, together 
with the tomb of Eunomos and the altar of Lathria and Alex- 
andra. The site is a conspicuous one, and would naturally 
have been chosen for the erection of this ancient temple. 
Perhaps the tomb of Lykourgos was also situated there. " The 
Limnaion was in the flat district of Limnai to the southeast, 
perhaps on the very site of the church in the modern hamlet 
of Psychiko. The “Limnaion” cannot well have been the 
name given to the entire quarter, as Strabo seems to have 
believed (H. 364), but rather only that portion of it, or temenos, 
on which the hieron of Artemis Ortliia was built. 

P.\us. 3. xvii. 1 to xviii. 1. T/ie Akrop'iUs : “The Akropolis of the Lake- 
tlainiouiaus does not stand out conspicuous in heieht like tlie Kadineia of the 
Thebans or the Larisa of the .\rgives. but, amidst other hills in the city, that one 
which rises highest they name the Akropolis. There, there is built a * hieron of 
Athena, surnamed both Poliouchos and Chalkioikos. Tyndareus, as they say, 
began the construction of the hieron. There is also another - hieron of Athena 
Erganil, and at the southern stoa a ® temple of Zeus, surnamed Kosinetas, and 
in front of it a ■* tomb of Tyndareus. The stoa toward the west contains ® two 
eagles with equal-sized Victories upon them, the vift of L\ .sander, commemorating 
both his achievements the victory near Ephesus when he contpiered Antiochus, the 
pilot of Alkibiades, and the triremes of the Athenians, and when later at Aigospot- 
ami he wiped out the navy of the Athenian-., <Dn the left of the Chalkioikos the 
Lakedainionians erected a ® hieron of the Muses, because they advanced in battle 
not to the sound of trumpets, but to the music of flutes and with the sound of 
lyre and cithara. Behind the Chalkioikos there Is a ’ temple of Aphrodite Areia, 
and the xoana are as old as any in Hellas. On the right of the Chalkioikos stands 
a ® statue of Zeus Hypatos, the most ancient of all bronze statues, for it has not 
been cast altogether, but each part being beaten separately, the pieces have been 
fitted to one another, nails keeping them from parting. They say that Klearchos 
of Rhegion made the statue, and assert that he w.as a pupil of Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
though others say of Daidalos. Xear the so-called ’ Skenoma there is a “ statue 

“(y. PnvT. Lyk. xxxi. 3 and Hdt. i. 66. 
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of a woman, named Euryleonis according to the Lakedaimoniaus. She won a 
victory at Olympia with a span of horses. Xear the " altar of the Chalkiolkos 
stand two statues of Pausanias, the commander at Plataia. Near the statues 
of Pausanias is a statue of Al)hrodite Anibologera, set up by direction of an 
oracle ; also statues of Sleep and Death. These they consider brothers in 
accordance with the lines of the Iliad." 



Leake’s theory that the Akropolis was the flat-topped 
oval-shaped hill to the extreme north, whicli I take to be 
the Alpion, is easily disproved. All topographers since 
his time are united in opposition to such a view, principally 
on three grounds : (1) such a hill is wholly unfit from its po- 
sition to have ever served as an akropolis, being completely 
commanded by a much higher hill close at hand to the 
north ; (2) its summit is not large enough in extent to have 
held all the edifices that are mentioned as standing on it ; (3) 
it is by no means the highest of the Spartan hills, while 
Pausanias plainly declares that the Akropolis was. One 
might add to these objections the fact that neither the soil 
nor the general contour of the hill is suitable for such a 
site. Each of its sides is sandy and steep, nor is there a place 
visible to-day where any road or path could have led up to 
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the much-frequented summit. Again, if this were the Akrop- 
olis, with what would we identify the much higher hills to 
the south, which Leake, as we have already shown, most erro- 
neously considered the Agora site I Pausanias would have 
completely passed them by without notice, though the most 
conspicuous eminence in Sparta. Finally, there is not the 
slightest sign of a ruin anywhere to be found on the entire 
summit, while the more southern hills are well sprinkled with 
remains of columns and hewn blocks that certainly tell of 
former temples or other public edifices. I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that these twin heights, south of the Alpion 
and north of the Agora, were included together under the 
name of Akropolis, and that the western one was not alone 
so called, as is now the generally recognized theory. It is 
true that there is a depression between the two summits, but 
even this depression is considerably elevated above the Agora 
on one side, and the valley to the north, and may well have 
been included within the circuit of the Akropolis fortifica- 
tions, if there were any in the time of Pausanias or before. 
My objections to the western hill alone being the Akropolis, 
are the same which have been brought to bear against Leake’s 
theory : (1) this western eminence is not so high as the one 
on the east, and is accordingly commanded by it from a niili- 
itary point of view ; (2) though it is possible to imagine suffi- 
cient space upon it for all the edifices noticed by Pausanias, 
still they would be someAvhat crowded, and little groirnd 
would be left for troops to occupy, such as must have occa- 
sionally assembled there. If then both hills together with 
the connecting ridge between them formed the Akropolis. the 
next question is concerning the position of the various build- 
ings enumerated by Pausanias. He gives us most explicit 
information concerning the situation of all the minor edifices in 
their relation to the principal temples of Athena Chalkioikos 
and Ergane, but the exact site of these two temples he says 
nothing about. They were evidently near each other ; for, 
after partly describing the former, he turns to the latter, 
gives a brief account of its stoas and the neighboring temple 
of Zeus Kosmetas, then resumes his description of the Chal- 
kioikos. He notices temples and statues to the left, behind 
and to the right, which goes far toward proving that the 
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Atliena Ergane must have been in front or to the east. I 
think, therefore, that we have good reason to believe that the 
Chalkioikos was on the left-hand side of his road as he 
crossed the low central ridge of the Akroi^olis, and that the 
Ergane temple was close at hand on his right. Perhaps the 
scanty ruins, which may to-day be seen on either side of the 
mule path tiiat traverses tlie ridge, belong to these fwo tem- 
ples respectively, or at any rate to the buildings grouped 
about them. If my conception of the topography is correct, 
it will be seen that the summits of the Akropolis did not 
serve as temple sites, but rather the lower portion of the 
height. This is the more likely, seeing that Pausanias speaks 
of no one of these temples in particular as being on the 
summit. 

P.u's. 3 xviii. 2-5. Eroia the Akrnpolis toirnnl the Alpion (.5ce fig. T); 
“Going toward the so-called Alpion there is a temple of Athena Ophthal- 
mitis, Tliey say that Lykonrgos erected this after having been deprived of an 
eye bv Alkandros, .since the laws -which he had made did not happen to please 
Alk.iudros. Having fled to this placeand being protected by the Lakedaimonians 
from lusinsr hi.s remaining eye, he for thi.s reason built a tcmjfie to Athena Ophthal- 
inili' Advancing from this place th<‘re is a “'’hieron of Ammon, d'hey tell the 
following things concerning '■ Artemis Knagia. They .say that Knageus.a native 
Spartan, marched with the Dioskouroi agidnst Aphidna, and being taken captive in 
the battle and being sold in Krete, In: served as a slave at a place -where there was a 
hieron of Artemis belonging to the Kretans. In time, however, he escaped and 
came back with a maiden priestess carrying the statue. For thi.s reason they .say 
that they name it Artemis Knagia. But thi.s Knageus apitears to mo to have 
arrived in Krete in some other way than as the Lakedaimonians say, since I don’t 
believe that there ever was a battle at Aphidna, inasmuch as Theseus was being 
retained at the time among the Thesprotians, and the Athenians were not in har- 
mony with him but rather inclined to favor -Uenc.stheus. Nor could one believe, 
even if the contest really did take place, that captives were taken from those who 
compiercd, especially when the victory w.as a decisive one, so that Aphidna it.self 
was taken. But enough of this discussion.” 

Both Bursian and Stein regard the Alpion as tbe name 
given to the easternmost summit of what I have considered 
to be the Akropolis. But they overlook the fact that Pau- 
saiiias uses the expre.s.sion, ftri ro 'AXmnv, on leaving the 
Chalkioikos, which can only mean '‘towards,” “in the 
direction of.” If Bursian and Stein are right, liowever, he 
could not have gone “ in the direction of ” the Alpion with- 
out actually reaching it and ascending it immediately, the 
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two hills (if they are to be considered as two) being close 
together. If the Alpion be the northern hill, as I suppose it 
to be, the path now taken by Pausanias ma}^ have led I^.E. 
through the narrow ravine to the south of it or else Is.W. to 
its western extremity. In either case he would have gone 
& ? ini TO "AXniov. The latter, however, seems more likely, 
and it may be that these three temples were erected some- 
where on the line of the modern mule-path, which after leav- 
ing the Akroiiolis ridge meets another path from the S.W. 
and then follows the ravine to the north of the Alpion until 
it reaches the low ground bordering on the Eurotas. These 
present paths, I take it, are very nearly on the exact sites of 
this road and the one already described as leading from the 
Theomelida to a probable gate in the city wall. The wall 
itself may have been led over the summit of the Alpion. 
where it is likely that no prominent edifice stood unless it 
was the hieron of Artemis Knagia. I agree with A'estorides 
in seeing an etymological connection between the surname of 
this goddess and the old stream Knakion (see p. 10), and 
with him I consider that stream to be the one flowing through 
the ravine to the north of Jiis Issorion and my Alpion. 


Three roads are described as leading from the city of 
Sparta ; one to Amyklai, one to Therapne, and one toward 
Arkadia. The first was evidently a continuation of the 
Skias street ; the second, of the Apheta ; and the third may 
have led from one of the western gates, probably that one 
near the Theomelida {cf. fig. 5). The fact that they are 
spoken of and described in the above order might be regarded 
as favoring Nestorides’ theory concerning the direction of 
the Apheta and Skias street, were it not easily shown that 
Amyklai, being the most important suburb of Sparta, would 
naturally be described the first thing after the city itself. 
Moreover, the road to Therapne could scarcely have been the 
prolongation of Nestorides’ Skias street, but must have left 
the city much farther to the south. On the road to Amyklai, 
the river Tiasa was crossed, near which was a hieron of the 
Charites. There seems to me no reason to doubt the identity 
■of this Tiasa with the modern Magula, a copious stream 
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whicli must have flowed close to the city wall. The hieron 
of the Charites would then have been somewhere near the 
site of the present chapel of St. Nicholas, just across the 
modern bridge, near wliich, according to Nestorides, some 
relics of an ancient bridge were to be seen not very long ago. 
The road to Tlierapne, after i>assing a xoanon of Athena 
M en {cf. Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 27) and a hieron of Zeus Plousios 
close to tlie bank, crossed the river and then followed the 
left bank southward, passing a temple of Asklepios Kotyleus 
and a hieron of Ares. Whether the river was crossed by 
bridge or by fording it is impossible to tell. It is again 
passed over by Pausanias on leaving Therapne and going 
toward Taygetos. On this road he first notices the Phoibaion 
with its temple of the Dioskouri. Nestorides has put this 
to the north of the Tiasa river ; a mistake, I think, for in 
going west from it no river seems to be passed until tlte 
Phellia is reached. Nor is it necessary to regard the 
Phoibaion as having been very near the wall. The nocturnal 
ceremonies that took place there do not require the close 
neighborhood either of the city wall or of the Platanistas, 
as some have supposed. The eifliebi also sacrificed to 
Achilles, at the hieron to the northwest of the city, just 
before the battle in the Platanistas (Pans. 3. xx, 8) ! 

Near the Phoibaion were the temple of Poseidon Gaiaochos 
and the Hippodrome (Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 30). The road shortly 
afterward joined the one leading to Amyklai, near a place 
called Alesiai on the northern bank of the Phellia river. 
But it is beyond the scope of this article to follow it any 
further. On the road toward Arkadia was a statue of 
Athena Pareia ; near it the hieron of Achilles already re- 
ferred to ; and beyond this the tomb of Hippos. But here 
also we are getting beyond the limits of Sparta proper. I 
bring my essay to its close, fully realizing the fact that I have 
added but little certainty to our knowledge of Spartan topog- 
raphy. There are many disputed points (as many as before, 
no doubt) left for excavation, and excavation alone, to settle. 
It will not be necessary to discover much, in order to identify 
the hills and to decide on the direction of the avenues. But 
whether the ground will or will not yield us the definite 
information that is so eagerly expected, whether my views 
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shall be confirmed or proved incorrect by future discovery, 
my endeavor has been to present what I believe to be the 
most common-sense interpretation of Pausanias’ own lan- 
guage. It is Pausanias himself whose reputation as a toi^og- 
rapher is chiefly at stake ! 

Nicholas E. Crosby. 


Sparta, 

January, 1893. 



THE NEATHERD IN THE ART OF THE MYCEN^AN 

PERIOD. 

The picture of the bull ou the palace walls of Tiryns, that 
earliest of European frescoes, has been regarded with such 
attention, because of its historical importance, that several 
theories have arisen with respect to its obscure meaning. 
More recently, also, other instances, where the same group of 
a man and a bull is represented, have been collected and care- 
fully compared. The first explanation of the bull of Tiryns 
was offered by Schliemann and Fabricius in editing the dis- 
coveries of that site. Being especially alive to every point 
where their finds could touch the epos, they connected the 
Homeric acrobat of Iliad xv. 679, who leaps from one run- 
ning horse to another, with the man of Tiryns over his bull 
(Fig. 8). V. Marks gives in the Jalirhxich (1889, p. 1191 of the 



German Institute, another explanation. On a silver coin of 
Katane he finds a delineation of a river deity under tlie form 
of a man-headed bull. A satyr running above the animal 
makes the resemblance still closer; and he, therefore, con- 
cludes that the bull of Tiryns is a river god. M. Mayer thinks 
we have in the Tiryns fresco an instance of ravpoKaSdctpia, 
a sort of Thessalian bullfight. The sport was exhibited at 
Rome by Claudius. Thessalian horsemen chased the bulls 
about the circus, and springing upon them when they were 
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tired, dragged them to the ground by their horns. All of 
these explanations have, however, failed to find confirmation 
ill more recent finds and generalizations concerning Myceiifean 
art. These tend to show that neither religious rites nor 
pastimes were so developed in that warlike age as to permit 
of adorning a palace wall with a representation taken from 
the sphere of either. 

The picture of Tiryns is now regarded as more thoroughly 
genre than was at first supposed. The man over the bull is 
not a sylvan deity nor a professional acrobat. He is merely 
an oxherd. According to Schuchliardt {Schliemann s Aus- 
grab. p. 148) we see in him "nur einen gewohnlichen Menschen 
der das Thier zu bandigen suclit.” If a parallel must be 
found to him in early Greek literature, it would be Philoitios, 
the loyal neatherd of the Odyssey ; or, to travel down to the 
literary revival of stock-raising under Theocritus and Vergil, 
we should encounter the sentimental herdsmen Daphnis and 
Alphesiboeus. The man wlio seizes the bull's horn, in the 
picture at Tiryns, is trying to hold the bull as it breaks away 
from him in frantic terror. lie seeks to put into practice 
the proverbial, “ master of the horns is master of the steer.” 

Some of the decorative wall painting at Tiryns, as is well 
known, contained Egyptian glass ; and on the ceiling at 
Orchomenos was also painted a thoroughly Egyptian motive. 
Moreover, the scenes on the dagger blades from Mykenai re- 
mind us strongly of the same source. Schuchhardt from the 
data then in his possession, naturally, did not recognize that 
the same was true of the fresco of the bull ; but contented 
himself with saying, on p. 358: “Den lebhaften Yerkehr 
mit Aegypten beweisen . . . das Muster der Decke von 
Orchomenos und der Wandmalerei von Tiryns.” The Eng- 
lish translation of this passage, p. 317, carelessly renders this: 
—“that there was an active trade with Egypt is proved by 
. . . the pattern on the ceiling at Orchomenos and the fresco 
from Tiryns.” What was, indeed, a lucky mistake in the 
translation brought the English version nearer to the truth 
than the original. This it is our aim to show by the sub- 
joined illustrations. 

That the picture of Tiryns represents an herdsman, and 
that it is an Egyptian subject, can be proved by comparing it 
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with a picture of a very much earlier age from the Nile valley. 
It is at Grizeh in a tomb belonging to the fourth dynasty, and 
is reproduced (Fig. 9) from Lepsius’ Denkmdler {AMh. ii. 
Bd. iii. 14 b.). A number of oxherds make ready to slay an 
enormous steer and offer him to the Tea of the tomb-owner. 
The steer makes little resistance. Only his outstretched 



tongue gives evidence of previous struggles. Two men have 
hold of his horns. One of them even seems to have clam- 
bered up so as to sit astride of his head. Others have thrown, 
or anon will throw themselves, upon his feet, and even his 
tail is not free to move. The Egyptian Delta was perhaps 
too level to allow of netting a runaway steer ; and, conse- 
quently, in order to catch him without doing him serious 
injury, the herdsmen close around and fall upon him from 
all quarters. A somewhat similar struggle Avith a bull is, 
perhaps, going on in Fig. 10, taken from Prisse d’ Avenues 



(d/b/o Egyptiens^ PI. xi. 3) ; but so much of the scene is 
Avanting that the evidence it gives on this point is of but little 
value. 

In the Egyptian, as Avell as in the Tirynthian wmll painting, 
an oxherd appears to stand upon the back of the birll. This 
is probably the feature which has been most misleading about 
the picture. Thus, Tsountas, in his article (Ecp. ’Apx-, 1889, a. 
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159), describing the herds and herdsmen on the gold cups of 
Vapheio, cannot see how the man represented as falling from 
the bull’s back came to be there, for he is well aware that no 
one in seeking to stop a bull leaps upon his back. 

Miss Sellers on p. 351 of her translation of Schuchhardt 
says, speaking the last word on the subject : “ It is still diffi- 
cult to say whether the curious position of the man on the 
back of the bull is due to lack of skill on the part of the artist 
who, unable to depict two objects side by side, places one 
above the other ; or whether a feature of the hunt was to 
jump on the back of the bull.” But, unfortunately, on 
weighing the question further she considers the second and 
erroneous supposition the more probable. The artist is 
merely employing a very usual convention in Egyptian wall 
painting. He places the figures in the background above the 
others. An exaggerated case will show how he works. Take 
for example the Egyptian vintage scene, Fig. 11, also from 



Fic. 11. 


Gizeh and from Lepsius (Bd. iii. 53 b). The live men who 
twist the ends of the bag, in reality, all have their feet on the 
ground. Yet, to a person tinused to the conventions of 
Egyptian art, they appear to be supported by two of their 
own number by as difficult a feat as gymnasts perform when 
they stand, some on the shoulders of the others, to make a 
pyramid. 

In the Egyptian and Tirynthian pictures we have plains, 
but in the reliefs on the Yapheio cups, Fig. 12, rugged scenery 
enters. The bulls themselves seem, also, of a sterner sort. 
In their mountainous pastures, instead of being run down 
and caught, when tired, the wilder bulls could, doubtless, be 
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caught more easily by a net. They were driven through 
some narrow place and entangled in the meshes of a net 
stretched from tree to tree. The highlands of Syria and 
Assyria must have known this contrivance. Jerusalem has 
seen it used, when Isaiah can tell her (li. 20): “Thy sons 
have fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild 
bull in a net.” In another scene on the same Vapheio cup, 
we see two men who have tried to lead a bull by the horns. 
As in the Odyssey iii. 489, (iovy S' aysrtjv HSpdcov "Sr pdrio^ xai 
Sio; 'Extqtpojv ; but the angry bull is too quick for them. 
The one he hurls to the left, and, dashing onward, carries the 
other upon his horns. His would-be captors are evidently 
the same class of men that we have already seen atGizeh and 



at Tiryns, that is to say, they are neatherds. On certain 
engraved gems of the period of Mykenai, which represent a 
figure running or hovering above some animal, we have the 
same herdsmen again (Eq). ’Apx-, ISSSttz., 19, 34 and 35), only 
more awkwardh" and imperfectly made. It may be con- 
cluded, perhaps, from these representations of cattle on their 
art works, that the Mykenai folk enjoyed more the eating of 
kine than the drinking of wine. The bull picture at Tiryns 
was probably intended to show the good cheer found in the 
palace, when a bull like that was slain and served to the 
retainers. On the Vapheio cups, contrary to expectation, we 
find no drinking scenes, as on Greek vases of the classic 
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period ; but, curiously enough, instead of them the herds- 
man and his cattle. Even in later times, men's appetite for 
fat oxen was marvellously strong. Despite the sternest 
warning the followers of Odysseus could not be prevented 
from falling upon the oxen of the Sun. 

It is generally conceded that there were but two original 
schools of art before the rise of Greece, namely. Egypt and 
Assyria. In consequence of this, all the early works of art 
from other countries are a mingling of Egypt and Assyria in 
different proportions, tinged with a third and local element. 
It would be interesting to trace these three influences at work 
in the Tiryns painting and the Vapheio cup. In style these 
two works of the period of Mykenai are not closely alike. The 
Tiryns picture seems more allied in technique to the wall 
paintings of Egypt. The rigid itrofile, as well as the conven- 
tion of placing the man above the bull instead of beside him, 
are Egyptian characteristics. The absence of background 
and the lack of muscular development in the Tiryns picture, 
come likewise from the same source. In the Vapheio cups 
the decoration is of repousse metal work. As such it would 
remind us of the metal work in Solomon's temple and on the 
Balawat gates. The background in these cups is represented 
as rough or mountainous. This is very rarely seen in 
Egyptian paintings, but is of frequent occurrence on As- 
syrian reliefs. The close study of nature shown in the forms 
of the plants and animals, and the strong muscular develop- 
ment in the figures of the latter, are traits which belong more 
to the art of the Euphrates valley than to the Nile. A third 
influence at work at Tiryns and Vapheio is. naturally, the local 
one. One of its effects is shown in the choice of subject. The 
ox was, as we have noticed before, especially dear to the 
Mycensean people. Ahotlier indigenous feature is the dress 
of the men, which finds but little parallel in Egypt or Assyria. 
The native fondness for bitter and stubbornly equal strife is 
also remarkable. Single combat of man against bull, as is 
shown at Tiryns, is in striking contrast to the Gizeh picture 
where some half-dozen herdsmen attack the steer. In this 
early Europe a new spirit of fairness and moral symmetry is 
infused into the imported Oriental art. We can sympathize 
with the neatherds quite as well as with their charges. A 
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similar relation between the men and the animals is found in 
the lion hunt on the dagger blade found at Mykenai. In this 
picture, one of the hunters lies dead ; but in the royal hunts 
of Egypt and Assyria the game only is slaiii. The warriors 
who dwelt at Tiryns loved to see the danger of equal com- 
bat. In decorating their habitations, the artist, although 
trained in Oriental methods and subjects, was yet encouraged 
to lend his work a spirit and a vigor quite autochthonous. 


University of Xebeaska, 


(jrUORGE B. IIusSf:Y. 



FASTIGIUM. 


IN PLINY, N. II. XXXV. 152. 

Mr. Carleton L. Brownson in liis article on archaic pedi- 
ment reliefs from the Akropolis (p. 28, If. above) quotes Pliny, 
N. H. XXXV. (12, 45,) 152, in support of his theory of the evo- 
lution of pediment sculpture. Although Mr. Brownson quotes 
the passage (p. 84) it may be as well to repeat it here : “ Buta- 
dis inventum est rubricam addere ant ex rubra creta fingere, 
primusque personas tegularum extremis imbricibus in- 
posuit, qum inter initia prostypa vocavit, postea idem ectyxia 
fecit, hinc et fastigia tenqilorum orta.” Mr. Brownson 
remarks: "'•Fastigia may from the whole connection and 
the Latin mean ‘pediments.’ Here tlien we have stated ap- 
proximately the conclusion which seems at least probable on 
other grounds, namel}^ that the tympanum of the xiediment 
was originally filled with a groux) in terracotta, beyond doubt 
painted and in bas-relief.” Although Pliny’s words are not 
of vital imxiortance to Mr. Brownson’ s argument, they seem 
to deserve a brief discussion quite irresx>ective of the axiplica- 
tion made of them. 

So far as there is any doubt as to the meaning of this pas- 
sage, it lies in the wovAs prostgpa, ectypa, Fin(\. fastigia. I 
am unable to find any xmssage in which prostypa and ectypa 
are set side b}^ side in such a way as to show just how they 
differ. The difference usually assumed is that assumed by 
Mr. Brownson, namely, that between low relief and high 
relief. I would suggest the possibility that prostypa may be 
(high or low) reliefs of the ordinary kind with a background, 
while ectypa may x^erhaps be reliefs without background, if 
such an expression is admissible — such works, for instance, as 
the well-known terracottas in the British Museum represent- 
ing Perseus and Belleroxihon.’ Such reliefs djour might 

* Miiii.iNCxEN, Anc. 'uned. yfon. ii., pi. :l, ieseler, Dtiik/ndler, T. 

xiv. 51, 52. Discussed in the Am. Jour, of Arch. iii. (1887), p. 38 f. See al.so 
Overbeck, Plastik, 3d Ed., i, p. 161 fl. 
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properly be called eurvita-, there is, however, so far as I 
know, too little evidence available to make farther discus- 
sion of any value. 

With fastlgia the case is dilferent. The word fastigium 
is by no means rare, and its general meaning of roof, or more 
properly gable, is well known, but Mr. Brownson wishes to 
render \l pediment group, which is rather different. It is, of 
course, absurd to suppose that the invention of terracotta 
reliefs is regarded by Pliny as the cause of triangular gables 
or of sloping roofs ; that is, of fastigia in the ordinary signifi- 
cation of the Avord. The reference must obviously be to some 
part of the adornment of the sloping roof or gable, that is, to 
the cornices, the pediment groups, or the acroteria. We may 
therefore leaA’e out of account all passages in which fastigium 
is used to designate a slope" or merely the top of a building.* 
The exact meaning of the word, and the possible applications 
of it to architectural members or ornaments not covered by 
the exact meaning, can be learned only by an examination of 
those passages in AA-hich the Avord is used in an architectural 
.sense. Most of these passages are in Vitruvius.* 

Vitruvius (iii. 4, 12, p. 81), says: “ tympani autem quod est 
in fastigio altitudo sic est facienda uti Irons coronae ab extre- 
mis cymatiis tota dimetiatur in partes novem et ex eis una 
pars in medio cacumine tympani constituatur, dum contra 
epistylia columnarumque hypotrachelia ad perpendiculum 
respondeat, coronaeque supra requaliter imis prseter simas 
sunt conlocandae. insuper coronas simre, qnas Grmci 
inaieridai dicunt, faciendae sunt, altiores octava parte co- 

- E. g . , Vixr.r A'. . viii 6 (.5), 3 ; 7 (6), 6 ; v. 0, 7. 

E. .<■/., Si'ETox., Aug. 94. Oa id., Met. i. 373 f. Miiny other examples might he 
mentioned to no purpose. Oa'id., Met. xv. 670 ft. “In serpente deus prtenuntia 
sibila misit, | adventuque suo sijrnumque arasque foresque | marmoreumque 
solum fastigiaque aurea movit” is not to be taken literally. Thefadigiu aurru is 
the top of the temple, opposed to marmoreum solum. 

* I give a list of the passages in which Vitruvius uses fastigium, but shall discuss 
only those that seem to me of importance. The pages cited are those of the edi- 
tion of Rose and Miiller-Strubing ; ii. 1, 3, p, 34 ; iii. 1, 2, p. 69 ; iii, 2, .5. p. 
71 , iii. 4, 12, pp. 81, 82 ; iv. 2, 2, p. 88 ; iv. 2, .7, p. 90 ; iv. 3, 6, p. 93 ; 
iv. 7, 5, p. 100 ; y, 1, 10. p. 107 ; v. 8, 1, p. 119 : v. 9, 7, p. 124 ; vii. 1, 3, p. 163 ; 
vii. 1, 6, p. 164; vii. 1, 7, p. 16.5; vii. 5, 2, p. 172; vii., 5, 3, p. 173; vii. 5, 
5, p. 174 ; vii. 5, 6, p. 174 ; viii. 6, 3, p. 206; viii, 7, 3, p 207; viii. 7, 6, p. 209 ; 
X. 19, 6, p. 274. 
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ronarum altitudinis, acroteria angularia tain alta quan- 
tum est tympanum medium, mediana altiora octava parte 
quam angularia. 13. Membra omnia qiue supra capitnla 
columnarum sunt futura, id est, epistylia zophorm co- 
ronae tympana fastigia acroteria inclinanda snnt." etc. “ The 
height of the tympanum which is in the fastifjmm should 
be so made that,’' etc. “ The corner acroteria [should be 
made] as high as is the middle of the tympanum, the middle 
ones higher by one-eighth than the corner ones. All the 
members above the capitals of the columns, /. c., epistyles, 
friezes, cornices, tympana, and acroteria, should be 

inclined,” etc. Here the tympanum is spoken of as in the 
fastigium. The fast ig turn must then be regarded either as 
the wliole of which the tympanum forms a part, or as some- 
thing in which the tympanum is contained, or by which it is 
surrounded, that is to say, either as the whole gable or as the 
projecting lines (cornices) by which the tympanum is defined 
and shut in. But at the end of the passage, epistyles, friezes, 
cornices, tympana, and acroteria are mentioned as 
the members above the capitals of the columns, and the order 
in which they are mentioned shows that they are counted 
from the columns upward. The fastigia here come between 
the tympana and the acroteria. Here. \\\ew,fastigi um can be 
nothing else than tlie projecting front of the roof, i. e., the 
oblique cornices. As this meaning is one of the two possi- 
bilities in the beginning of the passage, Ave may safely assume 
that in the whole of this passage fastigium denotes the 
oblique cornices. 

The same result is obtained from two other passages. The 
first is iv. 2. 2, p. 88: “ ideo quod antiqui fabri qnodam in 
loco aedificantes, cum ita ab interioribus parietibus ad ex- 
tremas partes tigna prominentia habuissent conlocata, inter 
tigna struxerunt supraque coronas et fastigia venustiore 

specie fabrilibus operibus ornaverunt " they adorned the 

cornices fastigia with artificers’ works.” That the cor- 
nices (coronm) and fastigia are thus sx^oken of in one breath 
as being adorned in the same Avay shows that they must be 
similar one to the other. The second x^fissage is iv. 2, 5, x^- 
90, “etiamque antiqui non probaverunt neque instituerunt in 
fastigiis mutulos aut denticulos fieri sed puras coronas, ideo 
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quod nec cantherii nec asseres contra fastigiorum frontes dis- 
tribuuntiir nec possunt prominere, sed ad stillicidia pro- 
clinati conlocantur.” “The ancients did not sanction or 
teach that mutules or dentils be made in the fastigia, but 
plain cornices, because neither the rafters nor the laths are 
arranged transversely to the fronts of the fastlgid^ and can- 
not project, but are placed sloping for the sake of the rain.” 
This can apj^ly only to the oblique cornices, for the horizontal 
cornice' frequently has dentils. Indeed, the rule laid down 
by the “ancients” of Vitruvius was not carefully observed, 
as dentils under the oblique cornices also occur (e.^., in the 
temple at Priene). 

Vitruvius says in iv. 7, 5, p. 100, “supra trabes et supra 
parietes traiecturpe mutulorum parte IIII altitudinis columnfe 
proiciantur, item in eorum frontibus antepagmenta ligantur, 
supraque ea tympanum fastigii structum sen de materia con- 
locetur. supraque id fastigium columen cantherii templa ita 
sunt conlocanda,” etc. Here the “tympanum fastigii” is 
equivalent to “tympanum quod est in fastigio” above, and 
the last words are to be rendered “and above that the 
fastigium, the peak, the rafters, and the purlins should be 
so placed,” etc., the word id after supra not being in agree- 
ment with fastigium, but referring back to tympanum. 

When Vitruvius uses the word fastigium in a technical 
sense, and uses it accurately, he means the oblique cornice 
(including the sima) of a pediment. In its more general sense 
the word means, as everyone knows, gable, roof, and top. 
From which of these uses does Pliny’s expression, “ hinc et 

' Incidentally these passages show how Vitruvius uses the word corona. In iii. 
4, 12, “ Irons coroute ” is evidently the horizontal cornice, below in “corona'quo 
supra lequalitur imis prater simas,” “ insuper coronas sima. . . altiores octava parte 
coronaruin altitudinis.” the oblique cornice exclusive of the .sinia is evidently re- 
ferred to by corona, while in 13," zophora corona tympana fastigia, ” the corona 
are again the horizontal cornices. So in iv. 2,2, the coronip appear to be the horizon- 
tal cornices, while in iv. 2, 5, the purer cornnm are distinctly said to be in fastigiis. 
In iv 3, 6, p. 93. “reliqua omnia (f. e., all above the metopes of a Doric temple), 
tympana sima corona, cpiemacimodum supra scriptum est in ionici.s ita perfici- 
antur,” the fastigia are not mentioned at all, ijrobably because sima; and coronce 
are mentioned, and sima -p corona = fastigia. It seems that corona denotes a 
cornice without sima. The horizontal cornice has no sima, and thus is called 
corona, naf i^oxiiv, the term corona being applied to the oblique cornices only 
when the sima is to be expressly or by implication excluded. 
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fastigia templorum orta,” derive its meaning? Pliny has just 
been describing the beginnings of. terracotta relief work. 
Let us see what terracottas are known which can be con- 
nected with fastigia in any sense. Beginning Avith those 
mentioned by ancient writers we find that Vitruvius, in 
describing a class of temples called harycephaJce, says (iii. 
2, 5, p. 71), “ornanturque signis fictilibus aut sereis inauratis 
earum fastigia tuscanico more, uti est ad Circum Maximum 
Cereris et Herculis Pompeiani, item Capitolii,” “and their 
fastigia are adorned with figures of terracotta or gilded 
bronze in the Tuscan fashion as is that near the Circus 
Maximus of Ceres and of Hei-cules at Pompeii, likewise of the 
Capitolium.’’ Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 12, 157, “fictilis in fastigio 
templi eius (5c.,Iovis) quadrigas,” and xxviii. 2, 16, “cumin 
fastigium eiusdem delubri pra'paratm quadriga fictiles in 
fornace crevissent,” refers to the adornment of the Capitolium 
in Tarquin's time. Livy (^xxix. 88) tells us that the terra- 
cotta quadriga was afterward replaced by a quadriga of gilt 
bronze, to which Vitruvius doubtless refers. This chariot 
stood, not in the pediment, but on the top of the gable, the 
central acroterium of tlie temple.' Statues infnsfigio may, 
then, be acroteria, not xtediment statues. So when Pliny 
(xxxvi. 5, 13) says, in speaking of Bupalos and Athenis, 
“ Ronue eorum signa sunt in Palatina tede Apollinis in fastigio 
et omnibus fere quas fecit divos Augustus,'’ he can hardly 
intend to say that there were enough pediment groups of just 
the right size by Bupalos and Atlienis to furnish “ nearly all ” 
the temples built by Augustus. Acroteria are not necessarily 
so accuratel}^ fitted to the size of the building they adorn. 

Pliny (xxxv. 12, 158; .says “ [fictilia] fastigia quidem tem- 
plorum etiam in urlie crebi-a et municipiis, mini cadatura et 
arte suique firniitate sanctiora auro. certe innocentiora,” and 
ag.ain (xxxvi. 2. 6) “ tacuere tantas molis in privatam domum 
trahi pneter fictilia deorum fastigia." What are these 
“fictilia fastigia" ? AVe have seen that statues 
are acroteria according to Pliny's usage. Can the ivord fas- 
tigium alone be used to denote a figure standing above the 

® Tills is pluinlj" to be seen in tlie phototype of the relief from tlie arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, Buusn, Bcnlimilcr, Xo. 209, rf. also Laxciani, Pngan and 
Christian Rome, p. 90. The upper part of Lanciani's plate is indistinct. 
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pediment ? I know of but one instance of a translation of 
fastigium into Greek, and in that instance it is rendered by 
aHpcortjpiov. Suetonius (Dfe. 81) says, “ Calpurnia uxor 
imaginata est conlabi fastigium domus maritumque in gremio 
suo confodi.'’ Plutarch {Cces. 63 [738] ) tells that Csesar 
awoke and found Calpurnia talking in her sleep, apparently 
dreaming that she held him murdered in her arms. “ oi Si ov 
(pa0i rij yvvaixi ravrrjv ysviffBai rgv oipiv aWa j)v yap ri 
Kaisapo; oixig TrpoffHsipsvoy oiov ini Kcffpcpnai ffsproTr/ti 
rf? govXfg ippipiGaptvgi aupcori/pioy, ai Ai^ioi iffTopei, rovro 
ovap 1} KaXnovpvla Beaffapiyg uarapprjyvvpisvov i'SoSs notyi- 
aa 5 ai ua'i Saxpvsiy.” It may be that aKpaiTppioy is improp- 
erly used by Plutarch, but that is hardly probable. It is far 
more likely that axpoargpiov here denotes the free standing 
tigure on the top of the roof and xX^i fastigium in Suetonius 
is equivalent to signum in fastigio\\\^o\\\& oi the passages 
of Pliny. When Livy (xl. 2) says “ [atrox tempestas] fas- 
tigia aliquot templorum a culminibus abrupta foede dissi- 
pavit,” it is hardly possible that the fastigia should be 
anything else than tigures standing exposed to all the fury of 
the wind. Such figures standing in culminibus are none 
other than acroteria. When the word fastigium is applied 
to sculpture it designates, then, not pediment-groups but 
acroteria. 

In recent years many terracotta fragments have been 
found, notably at Selinous and Olympia, which served as 
sheathings for cornices and the like.® It ps possible that 
Pliny’s words, “ hinc et fastigia templorum orta,” may refer 
to such terracottas, the word fastigium being then used in 
the strict architectural sense of Vitruvius. This is, however, 
improbable, for Pliny has been discussing reliefs which, being 
at the ends of the roof tiles, projected above the edge of the 
roof. Now the terracotta sheathings are, as a rule, not 

’ There can be no doubt that Plutarch u.ses oKpuHpiov as a translation of fas- 
tigium. Cic., Philippic, ii. 43, 110. says, “ quern is (sc., Ca;sar) maiorem honorem 
consecutus erat quam uthaberet pulvinar. simulacrum, fastigium, flaminem ? ” Of. 
Florvs, ii. 13, 91. “omnes unum in principein congest! honores : circa templa 
imagines . . . fastigium in domo,” etc. 

aDoRPFELD. Gn.\EBER, BoRR.M.\sN, and SiEBOLD, Einundvienigstes Winckel- 
manns program, Berlin, 1881, cf. Botticiier, Olympia, p. 196 ff. See Mr. 
Brownson’s remarks, p. 30 f. 
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reliefs, and do not project above the roof. They cannot in 
any way be regarded as a development from the reliefs of 
Butades. On the other hand, acroteria stand to the front 
of a temple in a somewhat similar relation to that occupied 
by the reliefs of Butades to the side. They might, at any 
rate, be regarded as a development from those reliefs. It 
would seem, therefore, that Pliny refers, in the words cited, 
to acroteria.” 

My conclusion, if correct, does not go far to invalidate Mr. 
Brownson's general results, for the passage from Pliny was 
far from being one of his main arguments. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from suggesting that if terracotta pediment- 
reliefs were ever in vogue, it seems strange that no recogniz- 
able fragments of them have survived ; for terracotta, though 
fragile, is exceptionally durable, and is not exposed to the 
dangers of the lime-kiln, the smelting-pot, or the forge, as 
are other materials emidoyed for sculpture and the like. 
But my purpose is not to attack Mr. Brownson’s conclusions, 
but to explain Pliny's use oi fastigmm. 


Austin, Texas, 

May, 1893. 


Harold N. Fowlrr. 


’CiCEKO df Omt. iii, 40, 180. “ Capitolii fastigium illud, et cetcrarum 

iBcliuni, non venustas sed necessitas ipsa fabricata cst. Nam cum essct habita 
ratio, quemadmodum ex utraque tecti parte aqua delaberetur, utilitatem templi 
fastigii dignitas consecuta est ; ut etiamsi in cttdo statueretur, ubi iinbcr esse non 
posset, millam sine fastigio dignitatem liabiturum cs.se videatur " refers not to the 
pediment sculptures especially, but to the entire gable with all its wealth of color 
and gilding. At the same time the slope of the roof is prominent in his mind. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE AT SIC YON 

IN 1891. 

[PLATE XIII.] 


Ill the “General Report of the Excavation.s ’’ at Sicyon by 
Mr. McMnrtry,' under the sub-heading, “The Orchestra,” 
some description is given of “an elaborate drainage system ” 
in the theatre. In my “Supplementary Report,” Ibid., 
p. 25, mention is made of the “so-called v7r6vof.io;” and of 
the uncertainty as to “ whether it served as reservoir, drain, 
or for some other purpose,” an uncertainty which it was at 
that time impossible to dispel. 

At the suggestion of Professor Merriam, Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. Director of the School, procured for me from the Greek 
authorities permission to resume work at the theatre of Sicyon. 
The excavations were carried on between July 27 and August 
4, 1891, having as their object the solution of the problem of 
the theatre’s subterranean structure. The results obtained 
are as follows : 

The vnoroj-ioi, or underground passage, in its main extent 
begins at a point between the walls E and D, in the plan 
annexed to the above mentioned reports (see also the 
accompanying flax of vertical and horizontal section p. 389) 
about 1.80 m. from E. It is cut down straight through the 
crust of native rock to the clay which lies below, its depth 
being about 2.25 m. or a trifle more. Its width here is about 
.56 m. At a depth of 1.60 m. below the upper surface of the 
native rock, and 1.25 m. below the shelf cut for the reception 
of the cover-stones, appears the mouth of a tunnel, which is 
of equal breadth with the v7t6vofj.oi and is now almost entirely 

' Am. .Tour, of Arch., v. p. 267 fi. and Pa(iers of the Am. b'chool at Athens, v. 
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choked with a deposit of dark-red earth ; this tunnel continues 
the vnovoRoi to an unknown distance into the rocks beyond 
EA The deposit of earth washed into the u-Torono? did not 
equal the full height of the tunnel, so that a small opening 
was visible at the end of the main vnovoRo? before the work- 
men began digging. Removal of the earth to the distance 
of about one metre in the tunnel, and probing of the small un- 
filled space with a long crowbar, did not enable us to reach the 
end, nor could anything be well made out with torches in so 
narrow an opening. The workman chietiy occupied here as- 
sured me that he saw '^-atsas large as cats” {rTnvriuia RsyaXa 
’adv ydrai;) in this hole. So far as can be conjectured, for 
further excavation here was out of the question at the time, 
this continuation of the uTToyoRo- debouches in one of the old 
subterranean watei-ways of the plateau. From the point 
above mentioned, between E and to i? (on the plan) the 
contents of the vttovouo:, from the depth of about 1.25 m. 
to that of about 1.90 m.. were found to be dark-red soil, 
such as covered the orchestra and other portions of the 
theatre before excavations were undertitkeii ; from the 
depth of about 1.90 m. to that of about 2.:i0 m. wus found 
a deposit of similar soil interspersed with bits of native rock, 
earthenware, and cement ( ?). Below this the white clay 
begins to appear. Prom the point between E and E to and 
just beyond B the vtcovoro; was carefully covcu’ed with 
slabs of s(dt native conglomerate, which had been quarried 
apparently in cutting out portions of the stage-structure. 
This covering had been laid originally with a whitish cement, 
as was evident from that found under the edges of the slabs 
raised between E and D. As we advanced toward the orches- 
tra, we found the native rock becoming much more friable 
passing almost imperceptibly into the native white clay at 
the place marked in the plan as excavated below the level 
of orchestra.” The deceptive appearance of this crumbling 
rock, which cracks both horizontally and vertically and in 
small blocks, misled me into speaking of it in my j^revious 
report as ’‘what seemed to be a pavement of rough mosaic- 
work.” 

’The mouth of the tuunel is not square. Ttiere is a rough arching of the roof. 
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Between B and A a noteworthy structure was brought to 
light. Just in front of and below the slab of conglomerate 
(about .20 in. thick), which covers the vttovouo; to the door- 
way of the wall B, was found lying across the vTrnvoj.toi a. 
large block of soft yellowish native stone, which had evidently 
sunk to the slanting position in which it was found owing to 
the fact that it had originally been placed with its ends rest- 
ing directly upon the crumbling rock on either side of the 
VTTovo/joi. From the tmnia upon the inner face of this 
block (reckoning from the orchestra), it had evidently been 
taken from the epistyle of some building. Its dimensions 
(it appeared to have been broken at the ends) were about 
1.19 to 1.25 m. X .37 ni. X .39 m.’ Below it descended in 
the direction of the orchestra, occupying the entire breadth 
of the iiTTovogo? (about .69 m.), a flight of live steps of soft 
stone, their ends supported not by the native rock, which is 
here too soft to admit of such construction, but by a neatly 
laid facing of stone blocks, which sheathe the sides of the 
VTtovoRo? from this point on through the soft rock and the 
subsequent white clay of the orchestra. Tlie two uppermost 
steps (leaving out of account the displaced block previously 
described, which from its position was evidently the original 
top stej) of the flight) are cut out of a single block, which ex- 
hibits at the upper edge of its inner face the ttenia and two 
regulm and a half of a Doric epistyle. Measured from with- 
out, the height of the steps of this stairway varies from about 
.162 m. to about .295 m., and their horizontal depth from 
about .25 m. to about .295 m. The form of the steps ap- 
pears in reverse from the under side of the stairway, as in the 
case of wooden steps. Between the under surface of the 
lowest step-block and the bottom of the ottoVo/io?, which is 
here floored with slabs of stone, a clear space about .53 m. in 
height intervenes, sufficient to allow the passage of a con- 
siderable quantity of water. The flooring just mentioned be- 
gins at a point about .25 m. back (from the orchestra) of a 
plummet dropped from the inner face of the architrave-block in 
which are cut the two upper steps as above described. Directly 


w.is dislodged from its position to facilitate c.xcavation and now lies within 
_ the vTTovojiog, a short distance hack of the stairway. 
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below tlie outer face {i. e., the face toward the orchestra) of the 
middle block of the marble surbase of A‘‘ the appearance of 
the flooring of the vTtovo/^oi, clianges. h'rom tliis point for a 
considerable distance, apparently as far as the central tank, 
to be described below, the flooring consists of slabs of stone, 
slightly hollowed and coated witli cement, evidently to facili- 
tate the passage of water. The vttovo/^o?, the stone facings of 
which have fallen in somewhat in the orchestra forward of 
the marble surbase, was not completely excavated between 
A and K K\ but in the line of the latter structure it was 
cleared to the bottom, showing the stone flooring there at a 
depth, in the deepest part of its liollow, of about 1.85 m. 
from the level of the top of the stone side-facings. These are 
here in good repair, and the rough double line of K K in its 
present condition slightly overlaps them at their upper ex- 
terior edge on either side of the vttiU'o/kj;. As the stones pf 
which KKis built are set in the soil of the orchestra much 
deeper than the top of the vtcov<>/.io?, there is evidently no 
original structural connection between /TA'and the v7T()VO).ioi, 
a point of some importance. In regard to KKl have noth- 
ing further to add to the conjecture expressed in IS'ote 9 of 
the “General Report,'' which, so far as I can judge, is en- 
tirely correct. It may be added here that the most carefully 
constructed portion of the facing of the vn('>voj.i<A i.s found 
directly below the slab which supports the marble surbase of 
A. It may be described as follows : Two facing-stones, 
almost exactly corresponding in relative position to two 
others on the other side of the ihToVogog flll the space from 
top to bottom. The height of the upper stones is 1.005 m. 
(north side) and 1.055 m. (south side), of the lower about .78 m. 
(north side) and .805 (south side) ; while the length of the 
upper is .795 (north side) and .805m. (south side), and that of 
the lower about 1.10 m. (north side) and 1.09 m. (south side). 
ISio cement appears in the joints. The surface of the stone is 
dressed even, but not smoothed. In the between A 

and K K were found, besides fallen blocks from the facing, a 
large block, which from its shape and dimensions appeared to 

“Tliis block in spanning tlie t'Tovo.uof is supported by a .slab of conglomerate 
about ,24 ni. in thickness and about .76 m. in horizontal depth. This is over- 
lapped in front about .21 m. by the superincumbent marble. 
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have been taken from the dvoi\j}/j.j.iaTa^ although I was not 
able to make sure of its original position ; a mutilated Ionic 
capital of soft native stone ; and a beautiful fragment of a 
marble Ionic capital, a volute with calyx-moulding behind. 
The few copper coins found in this part of the vnovoiio? 
were too much corroded to be identified, although one, found 
near the rear end of the main twovo/mj, was unmistakably 
Sicyonian.“ One or two small common terracotta lamps were 
found under the bottom of the stairway. T\\e vnovaj-ioi en- 
larges at the centre of the orchestra* in the form of a tank,' 
about 1.30 m. square and apparentl}^ of the same depth. It 
seems not to have been tloored witli stone but with the native 
white clay. A portion of the shaft of a Doric column 
(1.26 m. in height), standing at the southwest corner, seems 
to liave served to support the stone cover, which was badly 
broken, but, so far as could be ascertained, originally closed 
the tank completely. Immediately under this cover were 
found fifty or more small rougli terracotta lamps, some of 
which had evideuth' been used, and a number of thin lustre- 
less terracotta bowls, several of which contained lamps. 
How and when this closely i)acked mass of lamps and bowls 
came to be deposited here (evidently after the tank had been 
filled with earth) is a problem of which I can offer no solution. 
Upon what appeared to be tlie bottom' of tlie tank lay a 
block of soft native stone, showing upon its upper surface (as 
it lay) two triglyphs, and having an irregular square hol- 
lowed in the middle of the undecorated metope. At each 
inner angle (toward the stage-structure) the tank is met by 
a shallow superficial gutter (inaccurately indicated but not 
lettered on the earlier I'U.w), constructed of grooved blocks 
of stone coated with cement. These gutters run from a 
structure on each side of the orchestra consisting of a large 
block of stone laid in cement, immediately beyond and nearly 

'I miiiiugod to m;ikc‘ out i I ami (lie wi-ll-Uiiowii einbiciu of the ilove. 

‘ Dr. Young’s more accurate mcasurcnieiiis ate as follows 

Breadth : west eud, l.Sl.j in.: centre, 1.30 in. ; east end. 1 '.iSu m. 

Length : north side, 1.30 in.: south side, 1.4'4-1 in. 

’The tcrdrouofis about .6‘2 in. broail al top TS.") ni. at bottom, where it meets the 
tank. 

* That it was not the original bottom was --ubsequently ascerttuncd. 
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continuous with the extremities of the semicircular conduit 
which runs below the seats of the cavea. 



E.r:3i c| Semicircular ConSurtana 
Al'tarf) Basts 

Fio. 14. 


One of the large stones is badlj^ indicated in the earlier 
PLAX at X. The gutter stops within about .39 m. of it.’ 
The block itself is cut in the form of a double step, the 
lower ixu'tion .38 m. high by .295 ni. deeji ; the upper, .075 m. 
high at the sides and .065 m. in the middle. The space be- 
tween it and the lowest row of seats is occupied by another 
somewhat more elevated block, .89 m. x .73 m. on the sur- 
face. This is hollowed to a depth of .10 m., with a rim about 

*The “ drain ’ marked at this place in tlie plan, and mentioned in the “ General 
Report” (sub-heading " Orchestra”) as a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of 
the “ orchestra,” connecting with KK, I can make uotliing of. No traces of it are 
now in existence. 
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.11 m. broa'd on three sides. The long side, which lies against 
and somewhat above X (Fig. 14), has no rim. The stone X, 
itself, is pierced by a small ronnd hole in the centre. On 
raising it, it was discovered that on the under side a gutter 
had been cut from the central aperture to the outei' edge 
(/. e., toward the gutter of the orchestra'). This was tilled 
with cement. But another gutter, about .125 m. deep, 
which had been cut at right angles to the former, leading 
from the central aperture to the edge lying away from the 
termination of the semicircular conduit, was open. This stone, 
the openings and gutters of which, as it lay. could have no pos- 
sible connection with tlie semicircular conduit or with the 
stone gutter of the orchestra (though the gutters in the block 
were of about the same depth and breadth), is very probably 
not in its original position. The stone which corresponds to 
it on the other side of the orchestra is, like it, laid with 
cement and has above it a large block forming the connection 
between it and the lower seats, and it is directly connected 
Avith the stone gutter of the orchestra by a central boring Q 
(about .13 m. in diameter) and a gutter from this to the edge, 
directly continued on the first stone of the gutter of the 
orchestra. The joint is cemented. Four holes are drilled in 
this block'" some distance within the four corners, and when 
first observed were still filled with lead, thus jAioving that 
they had served to secure some object, upon the block. 
It Avould seem that something originally stood here from 
which the drip was to be carried off to the central tank of the 
orchestra by the stone gutter, which, like its mate, emptied 
into the tank by a shallow V-shaped spout of heavy terra- 
cotta. Could this something have been a small altar \ " At a 
distance of .48 in. from the semicircular conduit (^between 
the central tank and this point the ihroro/io-' has been but 
partly opened and not cleared of earth), immediately at the 
left of the large stone marked J in the earlier pl.vx. the 

The dimensions of the block are about .94.1 m. .\ 795 in., the lesser dimension 
toward the orchestra. 

” [The following remark of Donatus in his introduction to Terence may be 
cited for an altar at each side in the Roman epoch ; In hcena dua arm poni soU- 
hant, dextera Liberi, sinistra ejns dci {ApoHinis) cui I'ldi fiojant See, however, 
Bekgk, Or. Literaturgcsrhichte. iii. p. 6, note. A. C JI ] 
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vTtovo^oi, which is here but .30 m. broad, is met 6y a gutter 
cut in a single block of stone and. running under the loAver of 
the two courses of stone blocks which form the exterior 
boundary of the semicircular conduit, thus lying some .65 m. 
below the level of the rim of the conduit. The opening of this 
gutter from the inside of the conduit is some .27 m. broad by 
.16 m. deep. The semicircular conduit is not artiticially. 
floored, but is merely hollowed in the hard white clay of the 
orchestra. Careful excavations at both ends prove con- 
clusively to my mind that it had no connection with the 
vTToi'ojio; from these points, but only by the one outlet just 
described. Although the vTtoyojiio;^ as indicated above, was 
not entirely ex(‘avated. I am of the opinion that what has 
been done furnishes sufRcient data for an estimate of its 
general character and use.'' 

Moutimeu L.vmsox Eakle. 

BAHv.iRD Cor.LKfiE, Xew York, 

October 18. 1891. 

[X [). Sonic' slight changes have been made in the measurements as thev ap- 
peared in my ni’mdnal notes; for this again I am indebted to the accuracy of 
Dr, Young, | 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF 
SICYON IN 1891. 

[P9ATE Xlll.j 

The present report incliide.s tlie results of u fourth season 
of excavation at the theatre of Sicyon. The stage-structure, 
orchestra, and lower ro ws of the cavea had been cleared in the 
years 1886 and 1887, under tlie direction of Professors D’Ooge 
and Merriam.' At that tifue a subterranean ])a.s.sage, following 
the central line of the theatre through orchestra and stage- 
structure, had been discovered but not comjhetely explored. 
During last summer (July-August, 1891) Mr. Earle" resumed 
the work whicli he had sui)erintended four years before. 
The object sought was to determine the meaning and purpose 
of this passage in the light of a similar discovery just made 
in the theatre of Eretria.'' Adverse circumstances prevented 
the full completion of Mr. Earle's undertaking. We suc- 
ceeded to the task in December, by previous appointment 
meeting Dr. Waldsteinat Hasilikoon the day of hisarriviil in 
Greece (December 22). Operations at the theatre commenced 
the next morning, under Dr. Waldstein’s diiection, and con- 
tinued after his departure until December 39. 

When our work began, the so-called vttoi'ojlio; was not yet 
fully cleared in the S 2 :iace belwajeti wall H' and the central 
tank, as well as between this tank and the middle point of the 
semicircular conduit of the orchestra. Further to the west, 
about under wall A/, the mouth of a rock-cut tunnel, ‘ was vis- 
ible, evidently a prolongation and outlet of the imovoi-ioi. A 
short distance west of A7a shaft had been sunk in the line of 
this tunnel to discover, if possible, its course and meaning. 

' Cf. Am. Journul of Areliirology, v. pp. CGT If and SSG ff , and Poper.i of the Am. 
School at Athe-ns, v. See precediiis; paper. 

^ ff. Am. Journal of Archmloyy^ vii. Xo. 3, pp. 4-3 tf. 

‘References are to Fig, 13 above, p. 389; also to the. I’ 1 ..\n' in .1//;. Jour, of 
Arch., v , plate i\'. and Papers of the Am. School at Atlons, v. p. 0 

* See abuve, p. GSS. 
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No such indications as were desired had been found, though 
tlie shaft had reached a depth below the surface equal to that 
of the tunnel’s roof. The ill success of this attempt was due 
to reasons which could not have been foreseen, but will appear 
later. At all these points, therefore, we sought to complete 
what had been left unfinished. 

Our first step was to continue the removal of the covering- 
stones of the vTToyn/io; from orchestra conduit to central 
tank; for here the passage was too shallow and narrow to 
allow digging from beneath. Only one stone was left hi situ, 
and throughout the extent described the a.ccuraulated eai’th 
was cleared away down to virgin soil. Nothing \\'as dis- 
covered in the course of the work except two small Homan 
lamps. In the tank itself, whicdi had ])een excavated to a 
depth of about 1.2d!n. wt-* fouml the original hard soil which 
had been its oidy llooring about .oO m. deeper. Here also 
nothing of more importance than fragments of pottery came 
to light. Between KK and A A the facing of the cTTovo/^as 
on its north side hud fallen away, and it was necessary to 
break up and remove the stones which thus choked its course. 
This done, the pavement wassoondaid bare and the huToco/to? 
fully cleared from to the orchestra conduit. In therock-(!ut 
portion beneath the stage-structure we endeavoied to deter- 
mine as surely as possible the original bed of the iWdcopo?. 
A few fragments of pottery and a small ])orlion of the marble 
base ot a column were found, wlrudi were valuable as proving 
that we must go still deeper. No stone jjaving was discovered, 
but hard clay almost as impermeable. Finally, we pene- 
trated still further into the tunnel above mentioned. The 
shaft east of Alwassunic to such a depth that the workmen 
here, digging toward U. soon met those who had begun at the 
opposite extremity of the tunnel under the stage-struct- 
ure. It was found that in this subterranean portion the 
u/TcVego; bent away so far to the south that the shaft was 
quite out of the line of its course. 

To sum up more in detail the points which have seemed 
worthy of note.' The semicircular conduit is directly con- 

*We repent in a few case.s d.ntn already piibli-.licd. This has been done only 
where it seemed necessary for the sake of coiiipletene^^, or where more thorough 
excavation has made more exact measurements po-'-ihle. 
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nected with tlie vnovoyioi by jneiuis of a gutter, which runs 
under the bounding curb of the conduit. This gutter is con- 
structed by hollowing out tlie upper surface of a single stone 
which forms part of the foundation of the curb, project- 
ing beyond it .4.i m. t(j tlie east, and lying .71 in. below its 
upper rim. The length of the outlet so formed is 1.11 m.. its 
breadth at the western extremity (within the orchestra ccu- 
duit).29 m., at the eastein extremity .hi.-) m.. its depth .10 in. 
At about the point where it is bridged by the superin- 
cumbent courses of the orchestra curl) the gutter widens out 
into a sort of basin, whose breadth, measured along the inner 
(easterni edge of the stone which spans it, is .h75 m. 'fliis 
basin is .415 m. distant from the eastern extremity of the 
gutter-stone. From this eastern extremity down to virgin 
soil in the ihroKogo? proper is a fall of about .235 ni. At 
this initial point the I’^dco/io? is .245 m. wide and well faced 
on each side with quadrangular blocks, their upper surface 
continuing approximately at a level with the upper surface 
of the gutter-stone. In its course toward the central tank 
the I’.Toi'oaoJ becomes gradually wideraud deeper. At a dis- 
tance of 8 ni. from the gutter-stone its breadth is .29 m., 
2.63 m. further on the breadth lias increased to .36 in. 
Throughout this extent of 5.63 m. the side-facing is regular 
and well constructed. It consists of a single course of stones, 
fitted together without mortar, which vary in height with the 
increasing depth of the I’cTdi-ego?. the one next the gutter- 
stone measuring .475 rn., the one further to the east. 69 in. 
At the above mentioned distance of 5.63 ni. from the con- 
duit curb the character of the side-facing changes entirely. 
Through a further extent of 2.62 m. the bounding-walls, 
instead of being straight and vertical as before, are very 
ill made and irregular, consisting for the most part of small 
stones very carelessly lifted together. On the south side for 
a space of 1.18 m., measured from the eastern end of the 
better wall, no facing-stones of any kind were found. At the 
eastern end of this whole extent of rough facing the width of 
the VTTovoiio; amounts to about .66 in. Its actual bed was 
much narrower and definitely marked in a very interesting 
way. A hard stratum of white clay about .035 m. in thick- 
ness, resting upon thinner strata no less dense, was found to 
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extend from the western end of the facing of small stones to 
tlie central tank, sinking gradually from a depth of about .60 
m. below the orchestra surface at the former point to a 
depth of 1.07 m. below the lower side of the tank’s cap- 
stone. It is this stratum whiiOi make.s a foumlation for the 
side walls. Only in the central line of the rrroeo/m; a chan- 
nel, varying in width between .liO m. and .OO m., had been 
cut through to a depth of from .t?.") m. to .80 m. On eitlier 
side of this ehanne], occupying the remaining width of the 
L’/Toco/oe, the clav edge apjiiears in its original undisturbed 
state. Perhaps it was because this clay is so impermeable 
that close confining sidewalls were not t hoiight neces',:ary ; 
at least it is noteworthy that such walls do not exist in just 
this portion of the length of tlie vTtnynno:. 

At the eastern extremity of the rough facing fat a point 
.S8 m. from the central tanki. the bounding walls are im- 
mediately continued by two lai’ge oblong block.s. one on 
each side, set obliquely so as to open out in fan slm]ie into 
the central lank. 'J’hiis the i'ttovoika at its entrance to the 
tank becomes almost as wide — .OCu m. — as the basin itself. 
The mode of construction is here rather ctireless, in that the 
corners of the entrance-stones are not worked away but left 
projecting beyond the western facing of the tank. The bed 
of the rrrovn/io; falls very rapidly just before reaching the 
t;ink. This central basin is irregularly oblong in shaj^e, 1.75 
m. in depth and well faced in the same manner as the con- 
tinuation of the r':7Toriiu<>? toward rl. Its interior measure- 
ments are as follows : length feast to west! along south w;dl 
1.455 m., along north wall, 1.30 m.; breadth at western 
end 1.815 m., at eastern end, 1.5S5 m.; midway between, 
1.80 m. As has been said, virgin soil in the tank was found 
about .50 m. below the level reached in the previ(jus excava- 
tion. Therefore the column-drum which stands in the south- 
Avest corner, and avus preA'iously supposed to mark the tank’s 
original depth, must have fallen or been placed in its present 
position when the basin Avas already partly tilled Avith accu- 
mulated earth. It could have had no structural connection 
Avith the v7t6vo)io; ; in fact its appearance and its unfinished 
condition sIioav that Avlierever use<I it could have sei ved only 
as ordinary building material. A feAv of the channels are 
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fully worked out, others indicated, the rest of the circum- 
ference quite rough and marked with various irregular iioles, 
doubtless for clamping or .'onie kindred purpose. 

In the space between the central tank and the wall A the 
vTrovoun; maintains an almost uniform breadth and deptli, 
while the side walls are of far better construction than in the 
part already described. Tliey consist only of squared stones 
set for the most part In three regular courses. Here also the 
passage is well paved with sliglitly concave blocks, the 
channel thus formed being coated tliroughout with cement. 
This concave Hooring extends from the tank to a iioint almost 
exa(.“tly beneath the west edge of wall A. and 1.14 rn. west of 
a plummet dropped from the lowest of the steps between A 
and yi. Fj'oiu this i)oint for a distance of '2. IT) m., that is to 
a point .S.') m. east of a })lummet droi>peil from the highest 
step, there is no pavement but the natural rock. Further 
under the stage-structure the vrnroiin: sinks tJtrougli and 
below the ledge, so that its I'ted is here only the soil itself. 
For :i disttince of 4.8o m. eastwtird from the central taidv, 
the side-walls tire in perfect condition. Then follows a space 
of ‘J.4.') m. where the north wall is broken away down to the 
lowest course. ^Vt 3. ilo m. further on. that is at a point jitst 
east of the steps, the artilicial facing ends, tind bn' the rest 
of its course the r.Toeo/mr' is bounded only by natural walls of 
rock or earth. Its breadtli is consttint. ;ts has been said, be- 
tween the central taidt. :uid w;dl A, but everywhere decretises 
gradually from bottom to top, a result jirobably due to pres- 
sure of l he cart h from without, 'rims close by the tank the 
breadth varies from .Tb.') m. to .(52 m., tinder wall A from 
.Tb.') III. to m. 

'Ihe often mentioned steps are situated between walls A 
and II, and lead downtward into tlie ivToro/o.-' in the direction 
toward oi'cliestra and cavea. Hetweeu the lowest step and 
the pavement of the 7'a-ojon/o? there is a clear space of .57 m. ; 
that is. the ste])s am supported at either end by the side walls 
into which they are built. It seemed quite certain, however, 
that the steps were a later addition. 'I’he wliole structure of 
the side walls here showed a loose patching together of 
irregularly shaped stones instead of the usual careful building 
with rectanguhir blocks, a result which could most naturally 
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be ascribed to a later rebuilding. Two more facts tended to 
contirm this conclusion. First, the two ntiper steps i fourth 
and fifth) are made up of a .single architrave-block which 
could not have been thus re-useil in the period of good 
Greek workmanshi]). Secondly the three lower steps are 
covered on the east side with a thin regular coating of 
cement. A similar <'oating was also found on the np[un' sur- 
face of the stones that form the two lower steps, wherevei’ 
protected : that is. beneath th(.^ incumbeTit [lortions of the 
next stejis and of the stones of the side facing. This 
cement could not ])ossibly have been Jiisi applied to the 
stones in their present position. Therefore the st('ps must 
date from a period at least considerably later than the 
earliest mortar-built structures, .so, n /orUari. later than 
The i'7rnv'>itr>; itself. The -^teps var.v noticeably in dimen- 
sions : in height between .lO’i in. and .■i;).') ni.. in tread be- 
tween m. and .20o m. The ari’hifrave which forms the 
two upper steps is so long (1.424 m.i as to jiroject in both 
directions beyond the side walls of the vrnvDito;.'’ Its ujiper 
surface nuikes the fifth step, while the next below is only 
hewn out vei’y roughly. 'I’he fac(» of tin' :ir(;hitr:iv(' and the 
reguhe bore still a slight coating of stucco. ’ 

Fi'om the steps straight backward under the stage-structure 
the I'rcoyofii-.; is a rock-cnt pas-'iige wirhont tirtilicial sidc'- 
wnills, but roofed with stone slabs as hefijre. 4’lie wiilth re- 
mains nearly constant, on the whole decreasing slightly ; the 
depth increases considerably, both with the actual fall of the 
cliannel bed and because the ground on which the si age- 
structure stands is higher than the orchestra. Between wadis 
D and E. that is, at a distance of 10.40 m.fiom tlic^ steps, the 
passage is continued by a tunnel, 1.49 ni, high and .oH in. wide 
at its initial point. The depth has here become so great that 
the roof of the tunnel is 1.00 in. lieluw' the soil. The eiiiting 
is only in part through rock. The ledge is thin and slopes 
toward the surface so considerably as to he quite above the 

’Other diineii-ions ure as follows; width, in ; Inaglit to taniia, ai)5 ni. 

total height, 4o3 m : length of regukc, .264 tn., distance between regula-, MO.j m,, 
lentith of gutta', ,02S m,; diameter of gutta. .026 lu, 

® Upon the surface of the stucco were to be seen traces of what may possiblv 
have been red paint 
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tunnel, at a distance from its mouth of 1.42 m. About l.o8 
rn. fiu'ther on the tunnel bends away at a considerabh* aiiyle 
toward the south ; that i.s. toward the lower plateau on which 
the town lay. It runs now though a soft clay soil, and is just 
high enough to admit of easy passage. This change in di- 
rection seemed to us to coniii'in fully Mr. Earle's conjecture’ 
as to the ultimate cour.se of the vrroro/K,:^ and we deemed it 
both umiecessary and impracticable to follow the tunnel 
further. 8o far as we went we Imd been guided first l)y the 
constant discovery of broken pottery, and .secondly by the 
fact that the earth which had washed in to fill the tunnel was 
of an entirely different character from the original soil. 

The purpose of this subterranean passage, leading as de- 
scribed from the circular conduit through and beyond the 
stage-sti'iicture, was made more sure by a series of levels taken 
iit various points in its course. 'I’liese sliowed a gradual and 
continuous descent, amounting in the space between the con- 
duit and the central tank to .84 m.: between the, central tank 
and wall fr, that is, the paved portion of the pas.sage. to .135 
m.; between walls fr and 1> to .(io't m. 'riiere seemed no 
doubt therefore that the liad served as an outlet for 

the circular conduit. It is true that the bed-clay of the conduit 
at its middle point lies at present below the connecting gutter- 
stone. But the conduit had been in great part excavated be- 
hu’e our work began, and it ap[)eared ])robable that the addi- 
ional soil wdiich we removed was really native soil disinte- 
grated by the rain.s to which it was laid bare. Even if this 
difficulty were not so easily solved, the discovery here of 
such a gutter-stone could admit of but one interpretation, 
nameh' that the conduit had emptied at this point into the 
vTtovoiins. B\" way of further confirmation, it was found that 
the conduit's rim was here .185 m. lower than at either 
northern or southern extremity. Doubtless the bed of the 
conduit sloped in the same way, so that water wmuld run 
toward the middle instead of toward either end. 

If this is true, the vttovouo; must be as old as the theatre 
itself, and at that earliest peiiod must have served as a drain. 
But several facts of construction tend to sho\v that this was 

’ S<’i‘ above, p :390. 
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not its only office. First, the existence of a central •’ tank,’* 
as it lias been called, following former pliraseo!og-y. We tind 
a difficulty in explaining why such a tank or basin should be 
situated at just this point in the course of a simple drain.’" 
Secondly, the steps between walls A and 7’. which, it must be 
noted, lead tis from the i’ttovoikh to the interior of the stage- 
structure. All becomes clearer if we assume that here as at 
Eretria " them was a concealed passageway between the 
stage-structure and the centre of the orchestra. Furthermore, 
in just this space between centre and steps, and here only, the 
vTtoviiitiP is well revetted and jiaved. Tliis jieiailiarity also 
is explained by the supposition just made. The steps, as we 
have said, were probabl.v a later addition, but the time of 
their liuilding is not necessarily the lime \vhen the vnnv<i}.i<>: 
was first used by actors. AVooden steps may well have been 
used here until replaced by a ]>evmanent structure. We 
assume that the central tank also was furtiished with steps. 
The fact that none were discovered would indicate that these 
were alwa.vs of woo<.l and tiot of stone. 'I'ht;' one uncei'tain 
point is whether the side-walls and paving lietween the central 
tank and wall A belong to the same ]a“riod with cavea and 
stage-structure. 'I’his is a nuittei’ of ti/clinical cril icism. 'J’o 
us there seemed no distinct evidence of a difference in time. 
Ihit whenever this portion of the V7rni-i,i«<; Avas so faced and 
so jiaved. it was for the purpose only of making it a con- 

'' Mr E.iiiO (ie-iivs tlii- iioertien of tlio following' iiol(‘ a-! an c.xpn^^Uoii of liis 
opinion u' to tile iiurpo'i- of tlie irrutou</< " r>c>i(l<-s tiic waliT from llir- semi- 
circular conduit, the tank at the centre of the orchestra received tlie diip from 
what would seem to have Iteen two altars, one on citlicr side of tlie orehistra. 
d'liouitli tlie levels of tin- thi-atrc have not hcen fully takoii, I hclitwe tliat this tank 
was aNo intended torecei\e the snrfac<‘ draimitt'c from tlie orehest ra and jiarodi, 
after the manner of tlie drain of a modern stone court , for tlie rainfall at Sievon 
is at times sharp, atid tlie iianl clay alcsorhs water witli c.xtrcme slocyni ss, if at all, 
so that there would have been in the oreltcstra, from time to time, a eoiisidei able 
aecumulation of tvater. which could liardly <-scape in any other way than that 
sucaested. M'iicn it is urged lliat for the mere passaae of avater the i-inuum is 
umieeessaiiiy laice, it seems to me tliat it is forgotten that the largist ]i(iiii(,n i,f 
the passage is under tlie stage-stiuetnre, wlieie it avas eovered eiitiii lv aaith slalcs 
and eniild liardly have served any other purpose than that of a drain, it was 
obviously much easier to cut doavu thromrii a crust of soft rock tliaii to tunnel it 
Xo tunnelling avas done until the !~6u,:mc laid readied an iijuvard slop,. i„ (],(. 
formation.” M. L. Eaki.e, 

'' Afu. Jour, of Arrh.. vii. iij. 27-j. IT. 
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venient means of communication between stage-structure and 
orchestra. 

We liave next to consider the two shallow, siqierticial gut- 
ters that meet the tank at its two eastern corners. They are 
composed of grooved blocks of stone, and have the bottom of 
the groove coated with cement to .facilitate the passage of 
water. The individual blocks have been so greatly dis- 
])laced by eartlujuakes or by other causes (compare 
XIII), that in considering the question of their original 
inclination we must not place too much dependence upon 
their present levels. In the southern gutter levels were 
taken at four points, respectively 1.70 m.. 3.70 m.. o.Oom. 
and y.do m. from the tank, which we shall designate by the 
letters c, f\ <j, and li. At c the gutter was .0‘2S m. 
higher than at the tank; at/, ,092 m.; at g. .083 m. and 

at 7o the end of the gutter, .12.7 m. In this case, therefore, 

the steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank 
is interrui)ted only in the portion between It and/’. In the 
case of the northern gutter the results are less satisfactory. 
The various sections have been more disturbed, and a portion 
of the gutter at the side of the orchestra has entirely disap- 
peared. Levels were taken at three points, respectively 
2 ni., 3.7a m. and 7.50 m., from the tank, which we shall 
designate as c, h. and ti. At c the gutter is .041 m, higher 
than at the tank; at b, .066 m.; but at a. the present 

northern extremity, it is only .016 m. higher. This last 

figure, however, is probably to be explained by the displaced 
condition of the blocks already mentioned. If. moreover, we 
compare the first two levels with tho.se taken in the southern 
gutter, the conclusion must be that on this side also there was 
a steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank. 

The two structures at the .sides of the orchestra fi'om which 
these gutters lead have next to be descrilied. The one on the 
south side is composed of three stones. The first, about .80 
m. broad by .‘94 m. long, is separated from the passage in 
front of the lowest row of seats by the two others, which are 
of about the same length but have a breadth of about .64 m. 
only. Of the latter the eastern one, which was moved from 
its position, was found to have two tami;e cut on the side that 
had lain nearest the seats. Of these the one along the edge 
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was aboat.l4 ui. broad, and the other about .1’2 m. The 
hrst stone has a central Ixariitu', that ptis-^es entirely through 
the stone, and a gutter from this to the edge that directly con- 
tinues the stone gutter of the orcliesfra. About this central 
boring are worked six large holes and several small ones, of 
which some are still tilled with lead. The exact i)Osition and 
dimenstons of these holes can be ascertained from the follow 
ing table and illustration i Fig. l.r, Xo. 1). 


A. .4^ ni from "Odth -toi 1 * Original appaiciitlv tihoui I 1 m 

Til” gutter from A to the edge is abj it .O’d m u ide a’’ *he hottum Its up|.ei cilgos are bad:/ 
w orn awtiy. 

1 About 00 Ml from wt-t edue '•lone, and uImmi' 'U m, rrom 'south odgo Eiitirel;. 
with lead. 

S About U5 m fromo.i..* edge, and about 04 ni from tlu •?<>u:h Piej'eiit d ani-^ter ibo \ 
11 ni. and depth tilnm: :o*» u; 

•4. About 1)4 m from the wC'^t and IT m. fr<*m tiie •‘Oi.rh pre-eiit d.amett'r about ! I t i 
iiid depth about lu-bm 

'i and S are both lar^'or at the top than at the boit-uu The .-tlge® of both uppe tr to be broken 
ua ay 

y. Contains some lead uu rlje oa.-l llie J'toiif brok-ui uwa. from tin* liofe to the edge, bu^ 
t”om It'S appearance the hole originally corresponded to 'I iii ^./:e 

b About m from the west edge and about d'4in. from tin- -oath l)''prh about os m 

T Alfout ‘4b m Aom the » a^t edge and about 34.") m trotn tm ^outh odi:** Jiepth uhont % t.i 

10 About Win troni the* a-ledge and .4'.* m. from the '•oiiTli Depthal)out 'V.r’m Kdgeswo’ii 
.k vay smaller at tlu* bo’iom than at the -uifai.^ 

1 CoiUiiu-' a m.e*'' o* ItMil Tlie notrhwext cornel ol the -I oik ‘■o bidly iirok-ui .iway tliat 
t le dimensions of tin* ho.c cmiimit Ijf m.ule out 

11 About .41 m fiom the ea-t edge and about .nr, m fror.i the aoutli. Apparent^/ d w.is 
originally rectangula: 

4 Apparently e(nre''ponded to II. but owing to tlie condition of the stone no me isiirerinuirs 
could be taken. 

14. Apparently .i rircnhir « avity Depth at the south .'ide about .0;") m 
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At the northern side the structure is composed of two stones, 
and is described in Mr. Earle’s report. In view, however, of 
certain new facts that were discovered, some furtlier descrip- 
tion must be given of the larger block which was raised by 
Mr. Earle. This stone fFig. 15, Xo. -2) is .965 m. long by .77 m. 
broad, and was found standing on edge (the edge B B on the 
ground) in the position in which Mr. Earle left it. A portion 
of the upper surface, between A A and B B, .295 m. broad, is 
worked away .07 m. lower than the rest of the stone. On 
the left side of this strip, as one faces the stone, there is a shal- 
low cavity i8) about .05 m. deep, with a rim about .055 m. 
broad. To the right is a similar cavity (9), but the rim has 
been entirely worn or brt^ken away. The ledge between the 
two cavities is about .29 m. broad. On the higher and 
larger portion of the stone is a rectangular space surrounded 
by a shallow channel that is enlarged at either upper corner 
in the form of two semicircular cavities. "Within this rectan- 
gle there are two small holes and a circular l)oring that runs 
entirely through the stone and from which a shallow channel 
about .045 m. wide, runs to the edge AA. The position of 
the various holes, their size, and condition will be seen 
from the plan (Fig. 15, Xo. 2) and the following table. 

1. Upper edge about is in. from the top of the etoiio l^rcadth at bottom apparently about 
ItJ m , but the right edge i-s broken away. Depth about 0^5 m. In the centre is a smaller and 
deeper cavity. 

*2. About .165 rn. from the toj) of the «tone Original bruidth at the bottom apparently about 
13 m , but the stone is broken to the riuht Depth about OSSm. Near the centre, as in 1, is a 
smaller , and deeper cavity. Distance between 1 and 2 about .23 m. Channel between 1 and 2 Is 
.i>25m deep and about 04 in broad. 

3 About .04 m. from left edge of stone Itreailth, about .11 m It contains a mass of lead, 
.045 m by .065 m 

4 Correspond^ in its dimensions to 3 It likewise contains a mass of lead 

Hole? 3 and 4, and the entire channel, were almost tilled witii cement Some cement was also 
found in holes 1 and 2 

6. About 275 m. from leftedgie of stone and immediately below the horizontal channel. Its 
dimension? are about 06 m by 03 m but the edges* are broken away. Depth a]»out.085 m. 
Filled w ith cement 

7 About 265 ra. from right edge of stone and about ,10 m. from the horizontal channel Its 
dimensions are about 055 m by 03 m. Depth about .09 cq. Filled with cement. 

5 About 44 m. from top of stone and 30m from right and left edges. Original diameter 
about IH m but the ed^, especially to the right, is badly broken. 

The two gutter.s on the under side, mentioned by Mr. Earle, 
run from the central boring to the riglit edge, as you face 
the stone, and to the bottom edge B B. Imbedded in the 
cement with which the latter is filled is a lead pipe, choked 
with a deposit of earth. This pipe, then, must have served as 
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the connection between tlie central borinn- and the orchestra- 
gutter after the groove had been closed witli cement. 

Whether these two structures supported small altars, as 
Mr. Earle suggested, or served some other imrpose, it seems 
impossible to decide in their present state. 

In addition to this work in connection with the rmU-ono; 
one other task was undertaken. The wall A A consisted of 
a wall of earth, stone, bits of tile. etc., from beneath wliich 
there projected toward the orchestra a marble surbase. For 
4.33 m. to the south of the nTTot'ono; the upper portion of 
the wall was I'emoved and disclosed a row of stone blocks l)e- 
hiud the marble ones (Comp. Fig. lb and i>l. xiii. No. 3i. In 
these stones, which have an average width of .44 m. is worked 
a series of large and small holes regularly arranged. We lind 
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two large holes quite near each other, then a lunad space in 
which are two smaller holes, then two of the larger size near 
each other, and so on. Though the general arrangement is 
thus regular, the holes themselves and the spaces lietween 
them vary considerably. Tlie broader spaces ladween the 
large holes vary from .oG m. to .7.4 m. and the narrower from 
.20 m. to .20 m. The .small holes ditfer so greatly in form 
and dimensions that no general statement can be made as 
respects them. The larger lioles are hu' the most ])arT re(d- 
angular in shape, and vary between .23 m. and .3.4 m. in leim th 
and from .13 m. to .18 m. in breadth. Fi'om some of these 
holes a shallow channel runs to the edge of the stone that 
rests against the marble surbase, ajid there ends in 


'Y'ompaie i>L,\.x. Am. Juur. Ari'li..\. jil.iiu i.\. niui I',!/. ,, 
nt Atlnuti. V 


a smair- 
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rectaiiguLar hole. Some of these channels and holes still 
contain lead. 

The same series of holes was found to be continued in the 
ivmaining blocks that were exposed ; namely, those in the two 
doorways and the one just north of the vnovnu'E. They 
seem to remove all doubt as to the original superstructure. 
These holes must have been made to receive the pillars of 
wood or of stone which originally served to support the 
superincumlient portion of the stage-structure.” 

In connection with this sul)ject it maj' be well to describe 
moi-e in detail than was done in the original report the sepa- 
rate blocks of the marble surbase. They are by no means 
uniform in length, but vinw between 1.413 m. and 1.083 m. 
The lirst and second stones to the south of the ixovo/to? have 
the further leftdiand corner, as one stands before them fac- 
ing the stage, cut away in the shape of a trapezoid. That 
this served no purpose in their present i')osition is shown liy 
the fact that the spaces thus formed are carefully tilled with 
blocks of reddish sandstone coated with a white cement. 
The third stiuie has lx)th edges worn away and has appar- 
ently at some time served as the thre-<liold of a door. In the 
top of the fourth stone, wliicli is still partly covered by the 
wall (jf earth and small stones, there exists a shallow circular 
cavity, ai^parently made to receive a column. The fifth stone 
to the south of the t.’er3co/ei; aiid the lirst. second, and fourth 
to the north have the further right-hand corner cut olf in an 
oblitpie line. In the tiftii and sixth stones to the north, the 
further left-hand corner has been similarly cut awtiy. At the 
left end of the third stone to the north, the letter C is lightly 
incised on the ui)per surface. The letter is not parallel with 
the edge of the stone, but is set at a slight angle. Though 
these facts are nut sufiicient to determine the original use of 
the blocks, they prove that the stones are not now in their 
original position. 

C.viu.t'.Tox L. Br.owx^ux. 

Cr..\i:KX('E IT. Yorxi;. 

' Dr Di)i'i)fi !d pii"-unialily ivferrL-il to tlicso holi-- aiul -antii ijiatuil ibi- n port 
in lii-. luiiniiinoi nicnt tiiat lie li.iil idciitiliail ai Sicyoii tlio 'Ul I'-tructnra o!' attoodon 
I)ro-.ci'iuum, Milfli Af/nn. m'.iC, p Cs;! 



PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATPIEXS. 

REPORTS OX EXCAVATIOXS AT SPARTA IX 1893. 

In the rejjorts on the exoaviitions of tlie American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens in 189-2 to the President of 
the Arclueological Institute of America,' as well as to the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School.' mention 
was made of the excavation.s at Sparta in tlie spring of that 
year. The chief definite result of these excavations was the 
apparent discovery of the ‘•circular building" spoken of by 
Pausanias ' as being close to the S/iia.s. 

Befere the work of excavating was begun the site pre- 
sented the ai)pearance of a round mound of earth about 
forty-four metres in diameter at the base, lying on the 
gentle slope of a ridge with tlie summit of which the upper 
surface of the mound was continuous at the northwest. The 
sides of the mound rise stee[)]y, and the summit, though 
nearly level, has a slight slope from northwest to southeast. 
The surface of the mound is higliest above the slope of the 
ridge at its southern side (about six metresj. 

The excavations conducted last year revealed the existence 
of a large wall of Hellenic construction following the line of 
the circumference of the mound foi' scuue distance in an 
easterly direction from the point marked Z i>n Fig. 17. At 
the easternmost point of this line there were evident traces 
of repair in a subsequent period of tlie history of this build- 
ing ; while a few feet to the southeast of the w;dl, at this 
point, there were Roman remains of a brick structure in fair 
preservation. On the upper surface of the mound last year’s 
work also brought to light a large basis for a statue, or grouj) 

’ Thirttentli Atinndl Report, p. 60, .sKy. 

'‘Eleventh Annual Report of the Mana^inn Corumittn . Direetoi ,« Report p ?A 
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of statues, and in closn jn-oxiniity to tliis. tlie tluimb of a 
niarbln colossal statue, probably holding a scepter. From 
the workmanshi]! of this thumb the statue does not appear 
to have been of early date: it prob.ably belonged To the 
Roman or tlie Hellenistic age. 


X IPfru oi ti.e^caTid ^ uCltJt-y a.f 
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On April la Professor Waldsteiii and Mr. Meader began 
work, which was carried on witliout interruption until April 
2b. After the beginning was made the work was left in the 
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hands of Mr. Meader. who was assisted during the last day 
in taking photogTaphs and making measurement^ by 3Ir. 
Richard Xorton. The account of tlie work here given is 
from Mr. Mender's note.s : 

Work was begun by sinking a curved trench westward from 
Z, where it was hoped tlie continuation of the wall would lie 
found. The tirst day's excavation, however, resulted ouk' iti 
the discovery of a Byzantine church as indicated on Fig. 
17, a number of late graves i marked p p p), which con- 
tained only the skeletons of the buried, and at m m m several 
late walls built with larger or smaller worked and unworked 
stones ami brick .set in mortar. 'I'wo men were also set at 
work on the east side of the mound to folli.iw still further the 
.wall there found. On the following day the western treiicli 
was widened toward the centre of tin? mound ami the circular 
wall was again brought to light. On this and the following- 
days the w-all was followed to its termination m-ar tin* Byzan- 
tine church, whereit wasfonnd to be .joined at an acute angle 
by a secoml piece of curve<l wall of similai- constriiciion. :tml 
as closely as can be determined from tlm small arc preserved, 
of the same radius. The eastern end of the wall w;is also 
found to extend several metres beyond the point to which it 
■was uncovered hist year. 

The diameter of the circle upon which the wall was built 
tvas next measured and its centre determined. Theradiim of 
the circle of the outermost i lowest) part of the w-all was found 
to be 21.0.-) m., and with this radius the Him of the still 
unexcavated part of the circle was laid out. All uf this 
arc of the circle (nearly 18(d) lies high upon the top of the 
mound. A trench dug along this arc resulted in the dis- 
covery of no part of the original .sti-ucture. At 1 1 was found 
a late wall lying exactly u[)on the line w hich the old wall 
must have followed if it existed liere. and slightlv curved 
The bricks and mortar employed in the construction of this 
wall show that it is not part of the original structure. The 
digging of trenches outside this line brought to light onlv 
late wualls. At ij. and / /, are two walls, apparently Roman, 
built in the characteristic Roman manner, with two faces of 
triangular bricks and a filling of concrete. At /■ r were found 
much later walls built of stones of irregular shapes and 
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yarions sizes, bricks and pieces of marble all s^t in nioriar. 
Xone of the marble was found to contain sculj'itural remains 
or inscriptions on the exposed faces. At c and m two small 
tile-drains were found (diameter about 10 cm,). The tiles are 
of coarse clay and are joined with mortar. 

The depth of soil with which the circular wall was cov- 
ered varied in different places. It was least at the south, 
where it scarcely exceeded a metre, and greatest at the east, 
where the lower part of the wall is about 3t metres below 
the surface. 

The work of clearing the surface of the mound had mean- 
while been begun, and was linishedon April ‘24. The highest 
point of the upper surface of the mound lies, as stated above, 
at the northwest, just back of the wall e c. where there is a 
small plateau about 7 m. square. Here the surface-soil is 
very thin and the bed-rock ui fairly hard, yellowish poros 
stone) is exiiosed in places. From this ]>oint the surface of 
the mound sinks slowly toward the southetist and the bed- 
rock dips a little more rapidly in tlie same direction, thus 
sinking g-radually deeper below the surface. Toward the 
south the rock passes into a soft yellow stindstone. Every 
point of the surface of tlie roidt was at one time or another 
ox[)osed to view aiid examined. To save the expense of 
conveying the soil tc; a distance by cart.s. that from the newer 
diggings was continually thrown backward upon the part 
already excavated and map[>ed, and the whole surface was in 
this manner re(’overed. 

The surface of the rock was found to be weathered into 
irregular cavities. Xear the centre, however, .an area had 
been artiticially levelled and smoothed for the reception of the 
basis discovered last year, and probably for a pavement about 
it. Exactly at the ceTitre of the arc of the large circular 
wall a round well-like cavity, one metre in diameter and about 
half a metre deep, with perpendicular sides, was cut in the 
roclv. In the bottom of this was a second hole about .40 m. 
in diameter and .50 m, deep. Accurate measurements are not 
possible. 

On the upper surface of the rock was found ( besides the basis 
discovered last year) a nund)er of blocks of soft poros stone 
in situ. The poros stone is of a finer quality than that of 
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the bed-rock, being nearly wliite (slightly creamy in tint) and 
very soft. It can be cut with a dull knife and scratched with 
the finger nail. In most cases the bed-rock has been cut to lit 
these poros blocks. At t e was found, oidy a few inches below 
the surface, a wall. 7 in. long, of excellent Hellenic con- 
struction, consisting of rectangular blocks of hard limestone, 
varying slightly in length and breadth and carefully fitted 
without the use of clamps or mortar. A small depression in 
the rock at the eastern end is filled with a bit of polygonally 
fitted pavement, the upper surface of which is continuous with 
that jiart of the wall. The breadth of the wall varies from 
.40 m. to .00 m. At /•', /’ were found two pieces of Byzantine 
or Turkish wall, and at./' a late grave. 

The large circular wall is essentiall.v a retaining-wall. 
Its main strength is afforded by a heavy wall of unworked 
stones piled upon one anotlierand titted together without the 
use of clamps or mortar. Its thickness varit'S from .80 ni. to 
one metre. The tnode of construction is indicated in the 
section. Fig. 18. This rough wall was originally masked with 
a facing of breccia, wliich has been entirely destroyed in its 
upper part. Enough remtiins of the lower courses to give a 
fair idea of what it originally was. it consisted of the usual 
Greek btisement of three steps, upon which rested tiveriictil 
wall of about .40 m. in thickness and of unknown height. 
The wall is best preserved near tlie eastern end. where (through 
X y) the section IFig. ISi is ttiken. Tliere tire here preserved 
three courses of the wall. 1'he lowest is a range of (irlhof^lnlat ^ 
or stones set on edge, .40 m. in thickness and 1.30 m. in 
height (about 4 Greek feet). Tlieir length vailes from l..-)(» to 
3 metres. Upon these lies a baud of inipolislied red marble 
.30 m. high and .70 m. broad, having cut upon its u]i])er face 
a broad, shallow channel to form ;i bed for the ne.xt coui'se of 
stones above. This consists again of ortliORtatau here .97 7n. 
(3 Greek feet) high and .43 m. thick. Only one of these blocks 
is still preserved in situ. Tlie steps id' the basement vary in 
height and width, as shown in the seigiou. The broadest and 
highest is that at the bottom and the narrowest, and hjwest is 
the uppermost one. The top step hu'. on its upjier face a joint- 
ing surface, .slightly hollowed, for the reception of the ortJio- 
stafai, as is shown in the section. The entire wall is siij)- 
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ported upon a foundation built of rough stones piled upon 
one another (see section). This foundation is at least a metre 
in vertical thickness at z, where a trench was dug to examine 
it. The character of the upper courses of the breccia wall is 
unknown as none of them are preserved. The original height 
of the wall can scarcely have been two metres greater than 
that now preserved, as the upper face of stone/’ (.Fig. 18i is 
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less than two metres below the level of the basis k /r. above 
which the original upper surface of the mound cannot have 
extended. 

The rough inner retaining-wall is preserved for a length of 
about 68 m. measuring along the circuit from the western 
corner. The height of the preserved part varies from .oO m. 
to 2 in. above the top step of the basement. The uppermost 
step of the basement is preserved for a length of oO.G.o m., 
and the lower steps for about the same distance with the 
exception of a few metres near r, where several blocks have 
fallen out of position. Of the lower cour.se of ortlto-'itatai ten 
blocks are pre.served in situ, two near the western corner 
(aggregating o.OO m. in length) and eight east of the point 2'. 
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These are indicated on Fig. 17 by the ruled surfaces. Only 
two stones of the next ighe narrow) course alxjve are pre- 
served, and only one block of the second range of ortltoslatai . 
These last stones are all at the western corner. 

From the point 5 the orthustntoi have ])een removed from 
position and a very roughly l)uilt wall of breccia blocks of 
various sizes built in their place. The-e blocks are ]ai<l upon 
one another carelessly without litfing or fastening of any 
kind, and no attempt has been made to give the wall a 
smooth outer face : it is such a wall as might be hurriedly 
constructed for purposes of defense. INo moi'ttir or clamps 
are used, and a large block of marble, an architectural frag- 
ment, has been built in with the breccia. 

As stated above, the circular w:ill is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and 
likewise curved. It tilso has the ritngh stone supporting 
wall and the facing of brec(‘ia re-^ting upon a bastunent (d’ 
three steps. The two walls are joined :it their meeting ]ioint 
with much skill ;ind tire apparently contempoiin’v. The otilv 
dilference in their method of construction is that, aimwering 
to \\\(t nrtho.itatdi in the former wall, we liavi> in tin' hitter 
four quadrilateral blocks carefully joineil. thus : 


The combined height of the two courses is exactly that of 
the oriliostotdi to which they corre^lM.ml. 

Unfortunately this wall is pre.served for a length of only 
2.2.-) m., when it is interrupted by the P)\zantine clinrch. Vs 
the level of the church is below that of the wall, all traces of 
the latter have been destroyed and it is now inqiossible to 
state how far it extended. Possibly it formed a semicircle 
or even a larger arc, and like the longer wall supported the 
earth of a second mound since entirely destroyed. The 
ground lies so low west of the Byzantine church' that it is 
hard to believe that any further remains of the wall could be 
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discovered by excavating tliere. This entire area has been 
built and rebuilt in later Roman and Byzantine times, so that 
its original form is entirely lost. 

The excavations have thus established the fact that we 
have here to deal not with a building in the proper sense of 
the word, but with a large circular stereobate or perhaps 
two such adjacent to each other, assuming the iiossibility 
that the second short wall is the remains of a second stereo- 
bate. This being the case, it becomes necessary to enquire 
as to the possible object of such a foundation ; /. c,, as to 
the form of the structure that rested upon it. 

Owing to the elevation and the exposed position of the 
surface of the supporting terrace the greater part of the 
structure or structures upon it has been destroyed. The 
scanty remains that now exist are indicated upon the plans. 
The large Fig. 17 shows their position upon the terrace ; 
Fig. 10 shows more exactly the relative positions of the 
stones to one another ; Fig. 2o shows on a larger scale the 
exact size and relative positions of the most inqiortant of 
these remains ; and Fig. shows a cross-section of the 

stone numbered 4 on Figures 17 and 19. The walls It. and 
/•' are late and do not concern us. We have therefore to 
take account only of those blocks which are marked a, a 
and /r iipon Fig. 1 7. 

As already stated, all the blocks marked a and a' are of 
very soft white poros. They number twenty-two and are all 
in situ. Each approximates toward the rectangular form, 
but usually varies a little from it. The vertical faces of 
most of them are left rough, but the top faces without ex- 
ception are careful 1\' smoothed and horizontal. In most 
cases the native rock has been (uit away to lit the blocks and 
form a solid bed for them. The extant blocks are all ar- 
ranged nearly in concentric circles about the point c\ which 
lies very close to the centre c of the arc of the retaining wall. 
'Phe surface of the rock, as we have alread\' seen, is levelled 
for a space about the centre for the reception of the basis I. 
From this level, however*, it gr.adually rises toward the north 
and east, so that the upper faces of the poros blocks in each 
circle are higher than those of the blocks in the next circle 
rvithin. The absence of necessary instruments rendered the 
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exact measurement of the relative height of tlie blocks 
impossible. The slope of the rock is, however, very slight, 
and block Xo. 7 (Fig. 19) lies scarcely more than half a 
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metre above the central area, although it is the highest of all 
the blocks and the furthest removed from Uie centre 
(10.85 m.V The arrangement is thus that of the cavea of 
a theatre, with a very slight slope. All the blocks except 
one lie north of a line drawn due east and west through the 
centre c. This, however, does not prove that none formerly 
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existed south of this line. They may indeed have formed 
a complete circuit about the centre. The rock .south of the 
line mentioned lies low and .sinks steadily toward the south. 
The blocks, if they existed, must therefore have lain em- 
bedded in tlie soil above the native rock and have long since 
been torn out of their ex[)osed position and destroyed. There 
seems to be no evidence either to prove or to disprove the 
existence of a system of blocks in the southern half of this 
circle similar to that in the northern half. 

The larger number of the.se blocks have no architectural 
form, and their smoothed upper faces suggest that they 
served as supports for the slabs of a pavement. Eight of 
the blocks, however, becau.se of the peculiarities of their 
forms and position, demand especial attention. All have 
their faces in the same horizontal pdane. They are so placed 
that the inner edges of 2. 3', 4h 4', 4" and 4’ (Fig. 19) lie 
exactly on the line of a circle struck about c', while blocks 3, 
4, and o have along their upper inner edge a rabbet (.(i5 m. 
deep and .of) m. wide), tlm vertical face of which also lies 
along this same <‘ii'cle as shown by the dotted lines which are 
struck across the three stones on Fig. 20. This rabbet is 
shown in the section Fig. 20-IV. Tlie southern vertical faces of 
stones 4 and fi are straight hsee Fig. 20), but the vertical faces 
of the two rabbets are cut on the circle. The horizontal 
faces of the rabbets are thus about a centimetre wider at the 
middle e., at c and 7/) than at the ends. On the ui)per 
face of each of these stones there is a circular surface raised 
a little more than a centimetre above the rest of the surface 
of the stone, and .42 m. in diameter. Although the edges 
of the circles havm been broken in parts, yet accurate 
measurement of their diameters is po.ssible. The two circles 
(one on each stone) agree in size. On the upper surfaces of 
each of these two circles are incised two grooves having a tri- 
angular cross-.section ; .see .section. Fig. 2(1-IY. These grooves 
are small ; about .004 m. broad at the top and .003 m. deep. 
The}' can also be traced in places on the other parts of the 
top faces of the two stones. They are indicated on Fig. 20 
by the lines a b, c (7, e f, g 7/ / ab and e /'are cut upon a line of 
a circle concentric with that upon which the inner edges of 
the stones and the vertical faces of the rabbets lie, while c cl 
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and (j li are cur along radii of tlie same circle. The radial 
lines cross the circular ones exactly at The centre of the 
raised circular faces. These lines doubtless served con- 
structional purposes, probably to mark the central point 
upon which a column was to be placed. The surface of the 
stones about the circles is not smoothed, but has the api)ear- 
ance of having' Ijeen rudely brokeTi and cracked away. Suck 
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a destruction is one that would naturally result while the 
columns were still in situ if the soft poros stone were sub- 
jected to violent usage ; the portion about the columns 
would be broken away while the surface upon which the 
columns stood would be pre.served. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that within two yards of these blocks were found two 
small Doric columns of wliite marble (.tk) m. in diameter at 
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tlie bilse and about 1.40 m. liighi. The diameter of the 
columns is very close to that of the circular surfaces on the 
blocks, and it is probable tliat the columns originally stood 
upon tliein. A small fragment of a third column, agreeing 
ill material, size, and style with these two, was also found in 
I lie trencli east of the building. There was found, too, a 
small piece of a Boric cajiital measuring .13 m. from the 
annulets to the bottom of the abacus. The size corresponds 
well Avith that of the columns. The fragment of a triglyph 
of which one band measures .Id,') m.. thus giving .405 as the 
full wi<lrli, is too large to belong with the columns. The 
existence of the Boric colnmn.s, however, makes almost 
necessary the as'^umption also of the usual Boric entablature 
Avith triglyph-frieze. If siudi an entablature existed here, 
it was of course curved. Xo fragments of a curved archi- 
trave luiA-e been found. Built into the late Avail reconstructed 
along the line of the semicircular wall north of .y. there is 
a cui'A^ed marble block which may be from an ai'chitrave. It 
has still the boss upon its surface. The radius of the curve 
upon which its faces are cut is. however, much smaller than 
that of the curve along which the columns stood, and it can- 
not have belonged to them. 

The rabbets cut along the edges of the stones 3. 4, and 5 
appear to have served as supports for paA-ement-slabs. In- 
deed. on the western and eastern A'ertical faces of stone 4 
there are joini-surfaces. Avhich lArove the existence of at least 
another block on each side. 

It thus appears probable that the large circular terrace 
sui)iiorted a circular colonnade paved Avith marble or 2Aoros 
(probably the former: as .soft poros here emjAloyed Avould 
scarcely have stood the AAcar to which a ])avement is sub- 
jected) having in its centre a Hat area containing a basis sup- 
porting a statue or a group. The form of the part of the 
basis still preserved is seen by a glance at Fig. 17. It is com- 
plete at the eastern end. If vA-e conceive of it as originally 
having extended as far east of the circle as the Avestern end 
lies Avest of the circle, Ave have a basis of the shape indicated 
by the dotted lines on Fig. 17. 

There still remains the AA-all e c, Avhich is bet'ond doubt of 
Hellenic workmanship and of a good period. It consists of 
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a single course. The length of the preserved part is seven 
metres. It is complete at the western end. The eastern face 
of the last stone toward the east bears a joint-surface, which 
proves that the wall extended still further in this direction ; 
how far is uncertain. The top face bears a joint-surface 
.15 m. broad and .OUo m. above the rest of the face of tlie 
stone. This joint-surface turns at the eastern end. not 
exactly at a right angle. 

The wall is entirely isolated from all vestiges of other 
walls, and there exists no clue to the form of the structure 
to which it belonged. Its position, however, at the highest 
point of the terrace along the eastern side of the small 
plateau mentioned above, at the natural point of approacli 
to the terrace, suggests that there existed here a sort ()f 
propyhea, by which access was given t(^ the terrace and 
colonnade. 

Tlie small objects brought to light by the excavations are 
of little importance. Xo work of .art was found which can 
be assigned to a period as early as the third century n. c. 
The finds were all or almo''t all Roman or Ry/.antine. 

Of sculpture there were found the following pieces ; 

(ft) The head of a Roman emperor (p : white marble. The 
head, of natural size, is bearded ami Iihuch later than Trajan. 
It is, moreover, cut in very thin relief. The work is very 
poor. The features are cruel, and the face bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Caracalla. The circles of the 
iris of the eyes are deeply incised, and the puiiils are in- 
dicated by a hollow. Found on top of terrace, thirteen metres 
directly in front of the west end of wall c c. at the point 
marked h on Fig. 17. 

(&) Fragment of a relief — lower right-hand corner. Found 
in trench east of lai'ge wall at a depth of two metres. Size 
, 2 ( 5 x. 30 m.; wdiite marble; represents a standing man hold- 
ing his robe acro.ss his breast with his right hand. The piece 
is much mutilated; head and face are bioken away. Work 
poor. 

(c) Fragments of a relief : white marble ; .oS x A2 m.. rep- 
resenting a draped woman from the breasts to the knees. 
Very poor work. 

(f/) Fragment (jf drapery .25 m. long. The folds are large 
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enough to have belonged to a statue of natural size. Found 
on surface of terrace near the centre. 

ie) A wrist, natural size. .95 m. long and .18 m. in circum- 
ference ; white marble with blue veins. Upon the wrist a 
few folds of drapery which were clasi^ed by the fingers ; 
about it a raised convex ridge — perhaps a bracelet or the 
remains of a finger which clasped it. 

(/) South of the building, in trench, a fragment of draji- 
ery in white^ marble, .175 m. x .17 m. 

(7t) In tlie trench at tlie west a white marble slab (size 
.2Sx .35 X .U8 m.) bearing in mezzo-rilievo. in the centre, an urn 
with two handles, ornamented ; at the right a fragment of a 
tendril, conventionalized, at the left a lion's head facing. 
Tliis resembles the small metopes from the altar-entablature 
built into the little Metropolitan churcli at Athens. After 
fimling tliis 1 noticed a .second like it in the mu.seura and a 
third built into an arch in the main street of Sparta. 

(/ and./) Capital and base of a Byzantine pilaster ; white 
marble. Both found near the Byzantine church. The latter 
bears two lion's ptiws and between them an acanthus leaf. 

i/i to n) ^Vhire marble Corinthian capital. Found in Byzan- 
tine church. Base of Ionic column, found on top of terrace 
(white marble). Fragment of white marble Ionic capital 
showing part of echinus with egg and dart x>attern, the inner 
edge of the volute, and the honeysuckle-blossom between 
them. Fragment of a small Doric capital, white marble (see 
above). 

io) Coarse clay .jar without slip or ornament ; height .21 m.; 
found in east trench. 

( p) Coarse clay pot. without slip or ornament. Found in 
the triangle between the Byzantine church and the circular 
building. 

( q) A number of Roman and Byzantine coins, many obscure, 
but none so early as the age of the Antonines. Two small 
wheels .015 m. in diameter, one of bone and one of blue stone, 
both pierced by a small hole in the center. Several bone 
styli. A KO///1//. 


There is no doubt that we here have to deal with a circular 
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biuld-ing: in the construction of whicli a liillock or large 
mound has been used. The relation of the building to this 
hillock seemed to me so peculiar that I believed it might be 
some ancient tumulus or grave, or might at least bear some 
reference to a prehistoric or heroic place <if interment. The 
Laconian custom (especially the instance of the neighboring 
Amvche with its temple of Apollo built upon the grave of 
llyacinthiis) and the numerous heroic graves in Sparta 
itself lent strong support to sucli a supposition. It is not 
inipos'^ible that this may still turn out to be the case. 

The lower structure of this circular building with the 
orthostatte acted as a supporting wall, while the building con- 
sisted of at least three concentric circles. It appears prob- 
al)le that tlie round hole cut in the block occiqiying the cen- 
tre of tlie circumference was meant to liold the mastlike po-t 
whicli supported an umbrella-shaped roof. 

Our monument must thus be classed among the round btiild- 
ings which are of so much interest in the history of Greek 
architecture. The Pryfaueum. the Tholos. the temple of 
llestia. perhaps even the Skias' were all iti origin intimtitely 
relafed to one another. The Prytaneum. or "City hall." of 
ancient Athens stood oti the high grottnd at the foot of the 
northern declivity of the Acropolis. In the time of Pausan- 
ias the Pryttines sucriticvd and dined in the Tholos. a circular 
btiilding in a different part of the city, which building thus 
took over some of the functions of the older Prytaneum. ‘ 
As Mr. Frazer well puts it (p. lotj), "The Prytaneum. a 
round building with a pointed, umbrella-shaped roof, 
was originally the house of the king, chief, or headman 
iprytanis) of an itidependent village or town, and it con- 
tained a fire which was kept constantly burning. It is only 
necessary to add that, when a colony was sent out, the tii e 

* Etym. Mmjnuin, s. v. Were it not for tlie detiiiite di -ij ai\n- 

dour/fid can rrcpiotpk ... in the pas-age in Pausanias referring to tlie Spartan 
building one niiglit doubt wlietlier the Spartan Skias was not identical with this 
circular building. 

‘ CuRTius, Attischc StmUcn. ii. p. 63, si-q. For Bow ,-f llesychitis, llarpocratidn, 
Suidas. Tinueus, LeJ'. Pint., n. r. do/nr. See al-o I. (1 Fr.czkr on tlie Prytnm nm, 
the Temple of etc., in Journal of Plidoloyy, London, ISS.s, vol. xiv. p. If."), 

,v^., an article wliich throws considerable liglit on tlie lii-tory of llie-e early 
buildings. 
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i’or the chief's house (Prytaneuni) in the new village was 
taken from tliat of the eliiefs lioiise in the old village." 

The ih'i^ { for us, fuoihi.-i, tlte hearth, /or /n, HfxajjLi 

Vesta) thus becomes the centre of importance in these build- 
ings and the worshi[) and rites connected with them, as it was 
the centre of importance in the house and household. In 
tlie Homeric house it stood in the corner of the avXu.' The 
same relation obtains in all early civdiizations and has led to 
th(" round building,' be it a harrow, or a dolmeu, or a tsar- 
diiuan uuruga, or an East Indian tope, or the hut of the 
American Indian. There can be but little doubt that the 
latm- Homan temple of AVsta was once part of the king's 
house, and thus points to the earliest form of hou''e. The 
rraditioii of this early form of the temple of Vesta, with walls 
(jf wattled osiers and thatched roof, is directlv referred to bv 
Ovid.’ 

■Vs regiirds the whole history of these round buildings, to 
US'- Mr. Frazer's wonls, '• we ilescry in the past the chiefs 
of the old Gneco-lttdian clans dwelling in round huts of 
wattled Osiers with peaked roofs of thatch." 

The Spartan building thus bi-ings us iu relation with the 
remotest preliistoric timos of Hellas and with the earlie-t 
stages of civilization in all ptirts of the world. This building 
has evidently undergone many (dianges duiing the Homan 
and Ohristian periods of its history. The statues of Zeus 
and Aphrodite, tmmtioned by Ihiusaiuas as standing in tlie 
biulding iu his time, were of sid>sequenr date. The linger of 
the colossal statue found hast year, in the immediate viciidty 
of the statue-pedestal on the <'entral height of the Imilding. 
maidfestly belongs to a period not earlier than the close of 
the fourth century n. c., and may be Homan. There are 
other fragments and heads of distinctly Homan workman- 
ship found on the site; while some traces of repairs in the 
early building itself, as well as most of the additions to it, 
art* of the Homan times. So. too, the inscri[)tions are of the 
Homan perittd. On the other hand the hou strop]/ edon in- 

wii. 4<>f) iSchol thi'l ) luukf's it the storoliou-stv It nuiv thus h:ive 
resvinbl' '! the ^rianvp'f, and Inoice the lH*e-liive tomb 

" ( "SON, llu'l' sv,,;.,- \fnnni;n'n(s in (’'jftjifrifx, Lomli'ii, 

^ F'lsti \ i. sd'/ 
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scl'iption found on the same site evidently belongs To the 
archaic Greek period. It appears beyond a doubt that the 
circular wall with the orthostatic is of early Hellenic struct- 
ure. The poros blocks in situ probably also belong to this 
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early Hellenic building. The ideutilhaitioii of this edifice 
witli the circular building mentioned by Pausanias ” is nio>t 
natural. The masonry of the large stomes, without clamps 
or mortar, points to an age preceding the early historical 
buildings of the fifth century Jt. c. 

Epimenides. to whom this building is assigned by Pau- 
sanias, furnishes us with a date which co]’res])onds well with 
the archmological evidence. We cannot go far wrong in 
fixing ui»on the year 600 n. c. as an approximate central date. 
It may have been erected several years earlier in the life of 
Epimenides, but as he appears, according to one tradition, to 
have died at Sparta, perhaps the beginning of the sixth 
century may be a more likely date. In the traditions con- 
cerning Epimenides’" there are no doubt uncritical and myth- 

* Loc. fit 

The chief sources are Dioo. Laert. i i 109-11.') . Plvt., Solon. 22 ; Strabo. 
X. p. 479 c ; Paus. 1, 14, 3. 
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admixtures, hut he ap])ears to have beeu one of the 
early hieratic poets from Crete." who exercised considerable 
inhuence in his ape in the various centres of Greek life. lie 
was a sage and spiritual purifier. It is no doubt owing to 
this great intluence that the more fabulous elements have 
been in later times attracted to his name. The fixed and 
important date in his life is furnished by the call he received 
from Athens to jutrify from tlie Cylouian sacrilege, in which 
the Athenians followed the dictates of a Delphic oracle. 
Tins most ])robably took place in the first year of the dtith 
Olympiad, i. e.. .596 b. c., a few years before the Archon- 
ship of Solon (504 n. c. ). 

If we are right in the identification of this building, it will 
readily be seen of what signal importance for the history of 
Greek architecture this monument is. As a thoJos, or circular 
building, it points back to the very earliest form of primitive 
architecture: while on the otlier hand it would be perhaps 
the earliest known building of the historical period of Greek 
history. 

It furthermore is of the greatest value for the topography 
of ancient Sparta. The treatises on the topography of 
Sparta have hitherto necessarily been of a purely hypo- 
thetical nature. It is much to the credit of Professor 
Nestorides that he should have assigned just this place to 
the “ circular building" mentioned by Pausanias, independ- 
ently of our excavations. With the theatre and this build- 
ing we now have two fixed points of departure. The Skias 
must be close by : while it appears to us that we might look 
for the Agora to the south of the mound running toward the 
theatre ; but much closer to the liills than has hitherto been 
supposed. Still, eveu at this moment, with the new point 
gained, it appears to us that reconstructions of the ancient 
topography of Sparta are premature. AYe must wait for 
further evidence from the spade and pick. 

" lie was a native of Phacstos near Gortyna or of Kno^so'; in Crete. 

'■ Besides A. Blouet, Exphldiou Scieiitip dc la Mnne, Paris, 1S:3;I (where an 
amphitheatre, not to he confused with this circular huilding, i^ given in III. PI. 
46 on the soutlieastern slope c>f “ Citadelle "i, and K. Curtins, Ihr Pdopnuhfsos, 
we might mention K. Stein, Die Topngrapfiie iUk Alh n Sparta, and R, Kestorides, 
Ta-n)paoia ’A/rfamf IrdpTTie, Athens, 1S92. whicli h,as .appeared since our first 
excavation, though it was written before wc liegan our work. 
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bortoni. a depth of 2.28 m., and this had also been done be- 
tween / and Ti. The cistern at o had been cleared out. and a 
beginning had been made at clearing the eastern wall (J/ P). 
The earthenware pipe ( Z> liad been found, together with the 
doorway ('<i y\, which led to the belief that here was the 
entrance to a large tomb. Xo object of valne had been dis- 
covered. Some fraganents of a liighly colored tiling, which 
conld have formed i)art of an ornamental facing or cornice, 
and some fragments of Megarian ware with tignres in relief, 
had been found along the wall near the southeast corner, but 
the workmen conld not give the exact place of their discovery, 
except that it was near tin- cistern. 


K 



Fin. 22. 


On Friday I began work at three points. On the top of the 
mound a short distance back of the doorway (at <§), two men 
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were emi^loyed to dig into the supposed tomb. At the tox> 
were fcmnd traces of a late wall of small stones mixed with 
tliiu slab.s of brick and laid in mortar, but not squared or 
carefully worked, and, below these, some larger stones, alst) 
rough. Aear the surface, but at varying depths, were found 
tw'o or three slightly rounded pieces of stone, such as might 
have formed part of a well-curb, but unfortunately the re- 
mains were not sufhcient to determine this point. Below 
this wall was a thin layer of veiy soft yellow pioros. and 
below this a thin layer of pinkish sand, lime, and small 
stones. Just above this stratum were found a few small frag- 
ments of a reddish stucco. ..Vs all these remains were near 
the surface, and as there are other remains of late walls near 
this point b' i, it seems probable that they are connected 
with some very much later building, probably a Byzantine 
clutrch. Below this layer of sand came a succession of large 
rough stones, mixed with earth, but certainly no part of a 
wall. Here nothing was found except a few fragments of 
clay tiles, without stamps, and a small piece of black ribbed 
pottery. On reaching the level of the doorway and clearing 
out completely the earth on that side of the pit. an arch was 
found above the doorway, composed of regularly laid slabs 
of stone and tiles. In the earth that was thus cleared away 
were found two small bronze disks, each pierced at the rim. 
Both were very much defaced with rust, but one seemed to 
have on it a Byzantine device. From their general appear- 
ance and size, I believe them to be Byzantine medals or 
tokens, to be worn as amulets. The virgin soil was reached 
just below the level of the door-posts. Pieces of tile were 
found to have been wedged in around the posts. At the same 
time four men were cuttinga cross-trench ie .v) through the 
mound to the west of the doorway, but this work yielded noth- 
ing of interest. Near the surface fi?) a number of coarse tiles 
were found, and a stone shaped like a boat, but not hollowed 
out. The dimensions were : length on top 0.47 m., width 
0.17 m., length along keel 0.56 m., and girth at the center 
0.26 m. There are a number of similar stones from Selinus 
in the Museum at Palermo, and with them flat slabs, slightly 
turned up at the edges. They seem to have been used for 
rubbing fine grain, instead of grinding it. In the southern 
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part of the trench ( .S' ^ ). near the surface, were found two 
small and perfectly plain vases. So far as I am able to judge, 
they belong to a ver\" late, possibly Christian j^eriod. Some- 
whatdeejter, near llie Byzantine wall (.S'), were found a human 
skull and other Ijones, but no trace of a coffin or a regular 
tomb, nor were any ormimeiits found wdth the body. 

'file other four men were eni[)]o 3 md in tracing the wall 
along the north side and at tlie east end, where it passes over 
tile edge of the mound and not around tlie foot as is the case 
on the other three sides. Along the eastern wall several late 
graves were uncovered, the bodies buried close to the surface 
with no trace of a coffin, and apparently no enclosing slabs of 
Slone. In some ],)laces the wall has been ^tartly removed to 
make room for these grtives. 

On Saturdac’ the course of the wall at the east end was 
further traced, but the bulk of the time and labor was spent 
at the west end. where a complex of walls was laid bare. 
I ako endeavored to trace further the pipeiZ>f^), bttf did 
nor get deep enough into the mound to find it again, toward 
the ea^t. Its object is not veiy clear, as it cerraiidv" wtis not 
carried through the wall i T>\. and there seems no other exit 
po'.^sible. During these e.xcavations several more graves were 
discovered, e.speciall_v at the corner F. where the wall has 
been destrot’ed to make room for them : two similar graves 
were found near o, and in one of these a bi'ucelet of bronze 
with small bronze disks strung ujion it. A few bronze rings 
and iiins were in these graves, but all niiudi rusted and 
apparentlt' entireh' without ornament. As iiothing seemed 
likelt' to be gained bv' (jxcavaring foi- l\vo (..r thi'ee da^’s 
longer, the work was suspended for the season rin April '20. 

The residts of the six dat’s of woi'k were as follows : 

A wmll has been traced entireh- ai-ound the hilhud-c, foimi- 
ing an irregular (][uadrangnlar enclosure having its major axis 
from east to west, and broader at the east end tlian at the 
west. At the southwest corner is a sirojecting (pradrangle, 
and the eastern wall is somewlnit ii-regnlai', •>nggesting a 
similar }irojection at the northeast corner, a.s it seems to con- 
tinue bet'oiid the point of intersection with the m.rthern wall. 

Veiw' little of the northeim wall is preserved near the sur- 
face, although it is possible that deep digging would show 
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lliat I he f()umlaTi(_iiis still exist. 'I’iie \\all lias heeii (lest loved 
by the iiihaliitatits (if IvoiitzoiK.xli, and lln.' ow tief ef t he held 
helpeil us in finditiic the trace-' tliat still exist by ]iiiiiit iiia; 
(lilt the place-. I'l'iuii which he had reiiKived laiyp siduc'.. 
Siiiule blocks I /■. H. r. //'laiid a I'aiiiy well pn^-'erved piece. 

tu. loiiu' I .V / 1 were siiflicieiir to deteriuiiie the direction 
of till' wtill and it> pmbable inler'-eclion with ilie eastern 
wall ( / I. At the niii'thwest corner the wall is pr(*served. 
The nietistireinent s yivi- a jiiobalih- ieiielh of hi .dS in., breadth 
of l.‘2o in., and direction ca't <if north. The eastern i\all 
perhaps bee'iijs with a block (d' poros i // tin the held, ni. 

I'r nil the intersection of the northern wall (/ i. but it is di..- 
tinctly preser\-ed from this latter piaint for a distance (d' 
bi.d.") m. in a direction due south i / A' i ; the breadth is I.lo m. 
A’ear the middle of this jdeci- is ;i block of 2U)r(.is o/i on tin- 
inside. It is in contact with the wall, but not bnili into it. 
atid does m.d show tiny certain evidence (d’ beiim,- the njijier 
stone of a buttress. At A' the wall turns slnirply west )'or 
8 in., and has a width of '2 m. i /f A i. From 1 his pidnt there 
is no trace (d' a wall near the surface for b,7o m.. but it was 
fonnd agtiin and traced to the corner t /Al/” i. a distance of 
■2.88 111 .: the l.ireadth was l.oG ni.: the course 2' (-tist of north. 
Tin-- southern wall is the best jireserved and tin- most ftdly 
excavtited. It has a length i J/' i of .Ia.8o in., a bretidth of 
O.07 III. (at c/i. and a direction of >^7'^ east of nortli. I’he 
material is a yellow poros of good quality. The wall is 
St rengtheiieil on the insi(le by eleven buttresses having an 
avera£i-e thickness of 0.9'.) m.. and :i depth of o.'.td m. The 
eastern end of this wall has been merely traced on the -iir- 
facp, and it is possible that two more buttresSMS mav ha\e 
e.xisted in this interval, but I fonnd no sign of them. At the 
point where the fourth buttress .should come < f i the wall is 
broken through, though a trace of the buttress remtdns. and 
opposite this point is a peculiar doorway ( Ai. 

The space between the sixth and seventh buttresses i //■ i 
has been conqdetely exctivated. and at this point the ■whole 
structure of the wall is clear. It has :i depth of 2.G(5 m., and 
is laid in seven courses b.88 m. high, .alternately strimreis 
and headers. The strin.trei-s are 0.92 m. loin:, and the headers 
0.4G III. The stringer courses are so laid that the vertical 
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joints are in line, while tlie headers are carefully placed so 
that two joints shall fall over every stringer, but not in the 
same vertical line as the joints in the other two header 
courses. Though the wall has every appearance of careful 
work, the stones are not accurately smoothed and jointed, 
and were evidently intended to be concealed by earth. The 
eastern buttress (/r) has the same depth as the wall, but the 
western (f)is two courses shallower ; it is 1.9i) m. deep. 

Just west of the easternmost buttress (oi is a small but 
deep cistern (^), which has been excavated to a depth of 
6.4.5 m. It has a diameter at the top of 0.87 m., and is lined 
with a hard light cement or stucco. The upper edge is 
broken so that it is impossible to tell at what level the 
original curb was placed. The westeim wall yG E) has a 
length of 11.65 m., a breadth of 1 m.. and a direction 3° east 
of north. At a distance of 6.80 m. from the southern end i E > 
is a buttress (y) 0.95 m. broad, and l.oi m. deep. The south- 
west corner is occupied by the quadrangle already relViTed 
to, which is well preserved except the noiTliwest corner, 
where the upper courses have been destroyed by late graves. 
On the north {EE) it has a preserved length yE E )oi 3.82 m., 
a breadth of 0.95 ni., and a direction 81'" west of north. On 
the easttl^ E) the length is 7.14 m., the breadth 1.05 m.. and 
the direction 9° east of north. On the south i A B) the length 
is 4.48 m., the breadth o.95 m., and the direction 89° east of 
north. The Imttress {hi is 1.21 m. from the eastern end. 
0.97 m. broad, and 0.91 ni. deep. On the west the preserved 
length (A F i is 4.59 m., breadth 0.90 m.. and direction 3" east 
of north. The buttress {OA is 2.09 m. froin the southern end. 
1.00 m. broad, and 0.93 m. deep. 

At the northwest corner is a piece (d very carefully laid 
wall (G 0), in my opinion the best piece that we have uncov- 
ered. It is 5.70 m. long, O.GG m. broad, and its course is 19" 
west of north. At 0 it changes direction, and extends for 
3.22 m. in aline 2° west of north, and then suddeidy stops yP\. 
From 0 starts also a cross-wall {O A"), 3.30 m. long. 0.5G m. 
thick, and running 79° e^ast of north ; it terminates in a 
corner toward the north. 

The earthenware pipe {d q) has a length of 4.27 m., a 
direction of SI" east of north, and a depth below the top of 
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the wall at d of O.SO iii. The diameter of the pipe is about 
0.14 m., and the style seemed to me very like that of the 
pipes in the Eoman conduits at the foot of the Pnyx in 
Athens. 

It remains to describe the only structure discovered within 
the enclosing wall. On the south side, at the point where 
the fourth buttress should be (/“). the upper course of the 
wall and a part of the buttress liave beeti cut away, and 
inside there is a plainly marked circle, having a diameter of 
3.41 m. measured from the inner edge of the wall to the 
northern side {/ /t). This circle is not marked by a wall, Imt 
is distinguished Ity a bottom of sand and a small mixture of 
black carbonaceous matter. At /t is an opening 1.05 ni. liigli, 
and having a depth on the west (/t S) of 0.89 m.. and on the 
east f/t y) of 1.18 m. This difference in depth is due to an 
irregularity at the outer end of the tunnel. Inside are two 
door-posts (A y) 0.30 m. thick, 0.70 m. high, and 0.50 m. 
apart, and upon them rests a lintel 0.75 m. long, and 0.20 m. 
high. There is no trace of a sill, or of anything in the nature 
of a door or shutter. Above this doorway is an arch 1.80 m. 
from the ground and 0.90 m. from the lintel, having a span 
of 0.02 m. and a height of 0.32 m., composed of tliin slabs of 
stone and brick. The bottom of the excavation at this point 
is 2.70 m. from the upper surface of the mound. 

In the present state of the excavations, no certain exiffana- 
tion can be given as to the nature of the mound and its 
enclosing wall. It seems to me probable that we have here 
a building in connection with some extensive fountain or 
water-works. Both south and west of the mound lie large 
cisterns, that to the west still containing water, and the 
presence of the piiie is proof that there was water inside tlie 
wall. If this is correct, the doorway is an opening giving- 
access to a reservoir or allowing the water to ])onr out into 
a basin before it. I noticed a verj’ similar arrangement at 
an old spring on the slope of Parnassus, at the foot of the 
hill on which is the Corycian cave. There a flight of several 
steps leads down to a low doorway through which the water 
is reached. The character of the enclosing wall does not 
suggest an early date, and the fact that no fragments of 
l'»ottery earlier than the moulded Megarian ware were found. 
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mak^s it not improbable tliat flie whole sti'iicture is not 
earlier than the latter part of tlie third century tu c. At 
a mucli later date the top of the mound seem^ to have been 
used for a Byzantine church, which became the centre of 
a cemeterju Further than this in the interpretation of the 
I'esults of the excavations, I do not dare to go. If the exca- 
vations are continued, it is possible that more definite clues 
can be found by following up tlie earthenware pipe and the 
inner walls at the western end, and by deeper digging along 
tlie north and east sides and the southeast corner. Evidently 
all tlie Stones on the surface liave been removed by the Greeks 
of the neighboring villages, but in view of the depth of the 
existing foundations, there must be enough left underground 
to throw more definite light on the nature of the mound. 

M. I’atox. 

I agree with the conclusions formed by Mr. Baton. 'I’o 
arrive at more detinite result.s, much more extensive opera- 
tions would have to be begun. Considering the work we 
litive before tts at the Her, •cum. it will not be uoi th our while 
to do tills for the present. 

(hiA ui,r:s \\ \ i.dstkix. 



NOTES ON ROMAN ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. 

IV. 

THE CLOISTER OP THE LATERAN BASILICA.' 

[I’LATE XI Vj 

The main reason for writing this paper is tlie recent dis- 
covery of the date of tlie cloister of S. Jolin Lateran in 
Rome. It is not a minute description, but merely a sketch, 
the main object of which is a brief comparative study of the 
Roman cloisters and a tentative gi‘onping of them according 
to style, so as to bring into relief the importance of the 
Lateran cloister as the originator and propagator of a new 
style, and incidentally to call attention to some interesting 
Roman cloisters that are jiractically unknown. 

The mediceval cloisters of Rome are numerous and some 
of them are unsurpassed in beauty. Two stand pre-eminent : 
the cloisters of S. John Lateran and of S. Paul outside 
the rvalls. They are as alike as twin sisters, and yet the care- 
fully trained eye will perceive that the Lateran is slightly 
superior in artistic beauty, and the historical critic may con- 
clude that it is also a trifle earlier in date. Both belong to 
the tirst half of the thirteenth century, when the Roman school 
had reached the summit of its artistic glory, and are works 
of exquisite taste, symmetrical proportions, beautiful finish, 
and inexhaustible fertility of detail. 

Reference to Pl.\te XIV. will supplement the following 
brief description of the Lateran cloister. The four sides of 
the quadrangle are formed of round arches supported on 
coupled marble shafts with single abaci and sub-bases but 
with separate capitals and bases. The shafts are of varied 
form, some simple, some twisted or in spirals, some inlaid with 

' A note on my discovery was piiblisJied last May in Comm, de Rossi’s Bullet- 
tino di Ardieologia Cristiana V. ii. 3-4. 
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exquisite colored glass and marble mosaics. The capitals are 
largely foliated and of the greatest variety of design, some 
approximating the classic Composite and Corinthian, others 
the pure Gothic forms, wliile quite a number are decorated 
with animals and human figures and heads. Every side is 
broken up into live bays, each consisting of five arcades ; the 
bays are separated by heavy square piers, and each corresponds 
on the inside gallery to a cross-vault springing from stout 
Ionic columns. In the middle of the central bay on each 
side an opening is made in the high continuous basement 
on which all the columns rest, and these four doorways are 
flanked by a pair of lions or sphinxes. The outer marble 
decoration above the arcade is delicate and artistic — a rare 
combination of color and carving. The spandrel of each 
arch is filled with a decorative group in relief, reminding in 
its technique of antique stucco decoration. "Above this is a 
frieze consisting of a narrow mosaic hand ornamented by a 
cornice, while above it again is a far broader band with 
interlaced alternating circles and squares of mosaic sur- 
mounted by a heavy carved cornice resting on a close line of 
corbels. The rich carving of this cornice, with its spirited 
lion-head gargoyles, is equal to the best medifeval work. 
The motif oi the decoration is repeated exactly in other con- 
temporary works of the Roman school, such as the choir 
seats at Civita Castellana. The effect of this combination of 
architectural aud plastic forms with the rich deep coloring of 
the mosaics, so harmoniously worked into every part, is 
unique. 

It is not too much to say that this cloister before its muti- 
lation must have been the most beautiful in existence. Its 
constructors have been known for some time. Comm, de 
Rossi brought to light a copy of the artist’s signature,' and 
the inscription itself, which had been regarded as lost, was 
uncovered a few years ago in the course of a restoration.’ It 
reads : 

Nobiliter doctcs hac Vassalectus ix arte 

Cum patre cepit opus quod solus perficit ipse. 


di Arcfteologia Cristiana, 1875, p. 128. 
* Ibid., 1891, p. 90 ; Bull. Arch, com., 1887, p. 99. 
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That is, Vassalectus began the work witii his father and 
completed it alone, presumably after his father's death. It 
is known that an artist named Vassalectus executed an epis- 
copal chair for the church of S. Andrea at Auagni in 1263, 
and I have already attempted to prove in this Jouexal* that 
he executed the monument of Pope Hadrian V. in Viterbo 
in 1276. In the same paper I have given a list of this artist’s 
works so far as known to me, and assigned to the cloister of 
S. John Lateran the date of 1220 to 1230 on account of its 
style. I was then inclined to regard one man as the author 
of all these works ; at present I am disposed to assign the 
cloister to an earlier artist of the same name and family as 
the author of the Anagni throne. It is certain that there 
were three if not four artists of the same name and family, 
who practised the same branch of art from one generation to 
another from the middle of the twelfth until the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Their family name was variously 
spelled Bassalectus and Bassallectus in the earliest works 
(twelfth century), then Vassalectus, Vassallectus, Vassaletus, 
Vassalleto, Vasaleto, etc. This artistic family-school takes 
its place by the side of the others of a similar character in 
the Roman School, that are called, from the names of their 
founders, the Soliools of Paul us, Ranuccius, and Laurentius. 

Comm, de Rossi, who believes in the existence of four 
Vassaletti, attributes the cloister to the third artist and to 
the close of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Comm. Enrico Stevenson has attributed it to the 
first decades of the thirteenth century. The determination 
of its date is of especial interest for the history of the Roman 
school and its influence, for it is an epoch-making monument. 
This discoveiy I made accidentally, and it has confirmed my 
conjecture that the cloister was built between 1220 and 1230. 

Cardinal Guala dei Bicchieri, Papal legate to the Albi- 
genses, and not only the founder of the early Gothic church 
of S. Andrea at Vercelli, but apparently one of the pro- 
moters of the introduction of Px’ench Gothic architecture into 


* Note» on Roman Artists of the Middle Ages, III. Tiro Toynhs of the Popes at 
Viterbo by Vassallectus and Petrus Oderise : in Am. Jour of Arch., Vol. VII. 
(1891), pp. 38-53. 
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Italy, died in 1230. He liad made his will in 1227 in Rome, 
dating it at the basilica of S. Martino di Monti, apucl S. Mar- 
tbiuni in. Montibus. Its text is published in Ughelli’s Monu- 
mental work on the bishoprics of Italy {^Italia Sacra, iv. 
p. 7S3i, bnt seems to have attracted no attention, though it is 
interesting to the archteologist on account of the enumeration 
of works of art. I was struck by the following item : Ad 
opus claustri Lateraiien., Ub. 10 proven. It is a laconic but 
important .sentence. The cardinal leaves ten pounds of Pro- 
vencal money as a contribution toward the construction of 
the Lateral! cloister. The expression ad opus shows that in 
1227, at the time of the will, the cloister was in course of erec- 
tion. It had been begun; but how long before 1227? and, 
also, when was it finished? The fact that the clause had not 
been revoked before the cardinal's death shows that, in 123b, 
the construction of the cloister was still going on, though it 
was probably nearing its end. As to when it may have been 
begun, I shall attempt an answer befoi’e chasing. The inter- 
est taken by Cardinal Gintla in the cloister was natural 
enough. He was cardinal of S. Martino di Monti ; was often 
in Rome on account of tlie important share which he took in 
the diplomatic policy of the Papacy, and his knowledge of 
ai'chitecture is proved by the inscription of S. Andi'ea at 
Vercelli, which states that the plan :ind general features of 
this purely French structure, in the early Gothic style, were 
furnished by him. He was for quite a while in France. In 
his well-known mission to the Albigensians he had twelve 
associates, all abbots of the Cistercian order, and his connee;- 
tion with the Cistercians, proved also by his relation to the 
neighboring monasteries of that order at Tiglieto and Locedio, 
made it natural that he should patronize the new architecture 
which was being spread by the Cistercians, from the monas- 
teries of the order in Burgundy. ‘ 

It being established that the Lateran cloister was underway 
between 1227 and 1230, is it possible to determine approxi- 
mately the date at which its construction was commenced? 
A comparative glance at the style of the mediaeval cloisters in 

* On this subject of the introduction of Gotliic arcliitecture into Italy by the 
Cistercians, see my article in the Jouus.vi, for 1890 and 1891 . 
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Rome and its neiglibovhood may give a solution. The two 
examples tliat most closely resemble the Lateran cloister are 
those of the monasteiy at Sassovivo in Umbria, near Foligno, 
and of the basilica of S. Paul outside the walls at Rome. 
At Sassovivo the work is far simplei’, probably for the sake 
of economy, the shafts being straight and smooth, without 
mosaic inlay ; the profiles, the mouldings, the proportions, 
the outside member's above the arcade are all well-nigh iden- 
tical with the Lateran work. The only mosaic inlay is found 
in the narrow fi-ieze above the ai'cades, the broader frieze 
being of plain marble slabs. The simjilicity is no sign of an 
earlier date. The artist signed himself thus : 

Hoc claiisfri opus egreghnu, ) Quod decorat monasterium \ Donmis 
abbas Angelas precepit | Midto snmptu fieri et fecit \ -t niagistro Petro 
de Maria | Romano opere et mastria | Anno Domini milleno | Iiincto ei 
bis Centeno \ Nonoquoque cum viceno. 

This gives the dare as 1229, the artist as Petrus de Maria, 
the style as Roman. It is the only inscription which explic- 
itly declares this style of work to be Roman, perhaps 
because this is the only cloister built in this style by an 
artist who was not a Roman or a member of the Roman 
School. Pietro di Maria was probably a native of Un)bria. 
I believe that every detail of this work, every section of col- 
umns, cornices, mouldings, facings, capitals, and bases, was 
executed in Rome and transported to Sassovivo, and that a 
careful examination would show that every piece was so care- 
fully numbered and marked as to make the setting up a 
merely mechanical process. This will be shown later to have 
been the case at Subiaco. This cloister of Sassovivo does not 
help as to the date of the Lateran cloister, except in so far as 
it shows that in 1229 the Roman style in such work was 
recognized. Consequently, as we must look for its prototype 
in Rome, and since, as will appear, this prototype can be 
only the Lateran cloister, it would seem also that in 1229 this 
cloister was so far toward completion as to serve as a model. 

The cloister of S. Paul is in every respect of its construc- 
tion and proportions the counterpart of that attached to the 
Lateran. It is true that except for one of the four sides, 
which is the later part and by the hand of a different artist. 
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this cloister is somewhat simpler in its columns and in the 
decoration of the spandrels of its arches ; but the greater 
simplicity does not extend to tlie other parts, such as the 
mosaic inlay, and ai)pears to be no sign of an earlier date. 
In fact, the structure was begun under Abbot Pietro di 
Capua, at about the same time as the Lateran — I believe a 
few years later — but linished certainly later, under Abbot 
Giovanni di Ardea, who died in 1:241. These two monuments, 
are. then, slightly younger contemporaries of the Lateran 
cloister. Are there any others that might dispute its claim — 
Sassovivo and S. Paul — to be the prototype of this style ? 

During the twelfth century several cloisters were built in 
Rome. The most important of these are: (1) that of the 
church of the SS. Qiiatrro Coronati ; (2i that of the basilica 
of S. Lorenzo outside the walls ; ('3) that of the Cisterican 
monastejw of SS. riucenzo e Anastasio at the Tre Fontane : 
i4) that of S. Cecilia. Of these four the secoiul and third 
alone are well known. They have the typical simplicity and 
heaviness of primitive Romanesque: Imavy cubic capitals: 
plain sliafrs, usually single, seldom (‘oiipled, under the arches ; 
no mouldings or sculptured or mosaic decoration. The clois- 
ter of S. Ce<'ilia i.s somewhat in advance : its ])roportions are 
less heavy, and the stone-work more careful, but the simplic- 
ity remains unchanged: while the two former structures 
were erected about the middle of the twelfth century. I would 
a.ssign this to the second lialf well advanced. Apparently I 
am the first to call attention to this interesting cloister and I 
merely mention it at present, reserving its detailed study for 
a later occasion. The fourth Romanesque cloister, that of 
the SS. Quattro Coronati, I have neither seen nor studied in 
drawings or photographs, but I hear that it i.s in a good state 
of ju’eservation and a gem of early w'ork. It would be natural 
to assume that this cloister was erected when the church and 
monastery were rebuilt in 1112 by Pope Paschal II. (1099- 
1118) after being partly destroyed in the burning of the city 
by Robert Gui.scard. In that case it is the earliest in Rome. 
The reason that the two latter monuments are inedited and 
nearly unknown is that they belong to nunneries and are, of 
course, not opened to men except by special permission from 
the cardinal titular of the church. 
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The second grouii of Roman cloisters was, I believe, erected 
during tlie first quarter of tlie thirteenth century ; and their 
style approximates far more closely to that of the cloisters 
of S. John Lateral! and S. Paul than to that of the examples 
of the twelfth century just cited. The proportions here 
become more elongated ; the columns are in most cases not 
single but coupled under eacli arch ; the faces of the arches 
begin to assume mouldings and to develop a frieze above 
them on the outside ; the capitals no longer have the heavy 
cubic form, but become delicate and often bell-sliaped, and 
begin at times to have a light foliated surface-decoration in a 
style analogous to the early Gothic foliated forms which were 
just then being introduced into the Roman Province by the 
French Cistercian monks from Burgundy, who were erecting 
monasteries throughout Italy. The principal examples of this 
style with which I am familiar are the following : 

S. Cuslmato in Trastevere. This cloister has been known 
only for little more tlian a year, since the restoration of the 
nunnery was begun in order to adapt it to the ])urposes of an 
asylum for aged and infirm men. Its arcades were swathed 
in a mass of masoinq'. They are now almost comptletely dis- 
engaged, and the chaster is shown to surpass in size all other 
Roman cloisters, not excepting that of S. Paul. The style is 
extremely uneven, and I coidd perceive what seemed to me 
two periods of construction, not, however, distant in date. 
The workmanship in general is extremely careless and inac- 
curate, the capitals often l)eing cut entirely regardless of the 
size of the shafts. The capitals are ti’ansitional from the 
perfectly plain-surfaced cubic form to the foliated, the greater 
part belonging to the former, and a few to the latter class. 
This edifice appears to me to be the earliest of the second 
group of Roman cloisters, in so far as I am acquainted with 
them. 

S. A^colastica at Subiaco. This cloister shares with that 
of Sassovivo the j^alm of beautj^ among the cloisters built by 
the Roman artists outside of the Eternal City. Subiaco was 
a favorite center for the .artists of the family of Laurentius.^ 

® For further inform.ition and a reference to sources rc:rardinjr tliis family of 
artists see my paper in vol. v., pp, 1S2-S8 of this JoriiXAi. The following is the 
usually accepted genealogical tree of the family school of the artist Laurentius — 
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At tlie upper monastery — the Sacro Speco — Laurentius him- 
self worked with his son Jacobus shortly after the middle of 
the twelfth century, as is shown by an inscription. Then 
Jacobus began, some years after — probably in about 1210 — 
the cloister at S. Scolastica, tlie other and princii^al Bene- 
dictine monastery at Subiaco. He linished and signed only 
one side of it. After his death, probably, the work was 
taken up by his son Cosnias togetlier with his grandsons 
Lucas and Jacobus 11. The three sides executed by these 
three arti.sts, though apparently contemporary with the 
Lateran cloister, are somewhat inferior to the work of their 
progenitor Jacobus, being less accurate and happily pro- 
portioned. Tile old side has each stone carefull}^ numbered 
or marked, and this proves. I believe, that every detail was 
executed in tlie family workshop in Rome and then shipped 
to Subiaco, so marked that each piece could be put into its 
place by the merest tyro. I verified such marks on every 
block and member belonging to the original work. This 
system of marking does not appear in the other three sides. 
The inferior quality of the later work may be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that Cosmas and his sons were obliged 
to adhere to the original scheme of the earlier artist and 
were hampered by this necessity, at a time when their origi- 
nal work was in a more advanced style. 

S. Sisto on the Via Appia. After Pope Ilonorius had con- 
firmed in 1216 the order of S. Dominick he gave him the 
church of S. Sisto, and the site became famous for the miracle 
which it is believed he performed there of bringing back to 


who were architects, sculptors, and mosaicists. I do not endorse every detail of 
this tree, and would suggest some changes in it if this were the place. 

School of Laurentius : c. lloO-lSaS 
Laurentius 

I 

Jacobu.s I., hi.s .son 

I 

Cosnias I., his son 

I 

I I I 

1231-5 Lucas — 1231-5 Jacobus II. — 1276-7 Cosmas 11. , .sons of Cosnias I 


I I I I 

Jacobus III. — 1296 Petrus — 1296-1303 Johannes — 1295-1382 Deodatus, 
sons of Cosmas II. 
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life the young nej^hew of the cardinal of Fossanova. When 
the Dominican monks wei'e transferred to S. Sabina, the 
establishment was handed over to the Dominican nuns, in 1219. 
It can hardly be doubted that to these years, that is, from 
1216 to about 1220, belong both the chapel of S. Dotninick and 
the part of one side which is all that remains of the primitive 
cloister. The style of this fragment resembles in its simjhic- 
ity the work at S. Tommaso in Formis, S. Sabina, S. Scolas- 
tica, and other .so-called “Cosmati” works of the tirst two or 
three decades of this century. 

8. Sabina on the Aventine. This was the first important 
establishment of the Dominicans in Rome and its monastery, 
so far as we can jiulge from the cloister, the chapter house, 
and other parts, dates from tlie jjeriod of S. Dominick himself 
and antedates the year 1221. It is thought that he com- 
menced to build here as early as 121G. The cloister with its 
103 columns is the most beautiful of this group. The light- 
ness of the coupled columns, the Gothic type of the foliated 
capitals, the arch-mouldings, and other details sliow the 
influenoe exercised upon the Roman artists by the Cister- 
cians. If one were to add the mosaic decoration and the 
sculptured details and vary the forms of the colonnettes, the 
style of S. John Lateran would be attained. 

The monuments forming this group may be arranged in 
the following order, and if I here give tentative dates it is 
mainly to express what I believe to be the relation of each 
to the other in point of time and their relation to preceding 


and succeeding monuments : 

1. S. Cosimato in Trastevere, Rome, 1200-1216 

2. S. Scolastica, Subiaco (early jjart) 1210-1215 

“ “ (later part), 1215-1235 

3. S. Sisto, Rome, 1216-1221 

4. S. Sabina, Rome, 1217-1225 


The work at S. Cosimato is tentative, and shows an art 
not sure of itself : it might be placed even a few years earlier 
than the date mentioned. The two dates given to S. Scolas- 
tica appljg the first to the one side built by Jacobus, the 
second to the other three sides executed by Cosmas and his 
two sons. I believe the following conclusions may be drawn, 
without carrying more into details this glance at the monu- 
ment. 
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1. During the course of the twelfth century cloisters were 
bull tin Rome in a severe and heavy style that cannot serve 
as the prototype of the works of the thirteenth century, which 
were not a development from them but very largely a new 
creation. 

2. During the years between 1200 and 1220 or thereabout, 
there were constructed in Rome cloisters of far greater 
elegance and slenderness, tending in their jiroportions, capi- 
tals, and other details toward the Gothic idea, and preparing 
the waj' for the more fully developed, and artistically more 
perfect type represented by S. John Lateral! and S. Paul. 

3 . The Lateral! cloister appears to have been the lirst 
example of the use of stucco-like marble reliefs, of mosaic 
frieze and mosaic inlay in the columns, and to have also made 
popular the use of twisted and otherwise varied shafts. All 
these characteristics it combined with the general forms 
developed in the best examples of the ]ireceding group. 

4. The Lateran cloister was commenced not before 1221, 
probably between the years 1222 and 1220. and served as a 
tyjie for other works. In 1230 it was still in course of con- 
struction, but was probably finished soon after. 

T). It is not a fact susceptible as yet of exact iiroof, but 
it is a probable inference, both on artisti<; and on quasi- 
chronological grounds, that the cloister of S. Paul was a few 
years later than that of the Lateran ; and that even were it 
begun at about the sanm time, it was finished nearly a decade 
later. 

0. It is probable that we should atti'ibute to Vassalectus 
III. and his father the introduction into cloistral architec- 
ture of the mosaic decoration .so beautifully characteristic of 
its style ; transferring it perhaps from the church porches on 
which it had been used for over a half century. 

It would be interesting to compare these Roman cloisteis 
with other contemporary cloisters in order to trace reciprocal 
influei!ces, for one is apt to go astray by keeping within too 
narrow a field of vision aiid thus failing to recognize impor- 
tant factors in development. There are the two beautiful 
examples at Fossanova ' and at Monreale in Sicily " with their 

’ Journal of Arch. 1890, pi. V, Its date is 1200-1210. 

* Gravist.c, 11 Dnomo di llonreale and other works. Its date is before 1200. 
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wonderful treatment of variegated shafts ; there are such Cis- 
tercian cloisters as those of S. Maria di Gradi at Viterbo and 
one in France, both exhibiting the interesting fact of the 
identity of works by the same order in two different coun- 
tries and bearing in their shafts a striking resemblance to 
the Roman cloisters of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Such comparisons, however, would be out of place in 
any but a detailed study with accomanying illustrations. 

A. L. FKOTtriNGitAM, Jr. 

Princeton University, 

October 7, 1893. 



SOME INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ORIENT. 


During a journey in the Orient in 1889-90, Dr. John P. 
Peters copied some Greek and Latin inscriptions as described 
in his paper in this number (pp. 325-334), and he lias kindly 
placed them, together with some field notes, in my hands for 
publication. A number of them had already been edited. 
Such as I have not found in any publication consulted are 
given below. 

No. 1. “Inscription on fallen column on old road from 
Amman to Jerash. Size of letters .067 m.” 

b M K 

I E V E R V S 

rfE R T 1 A V C 

TRI B POTEST-II 

0 IMP-IV COS-1 
PER-AEI SEVERlA.ri 
M A X I M V M i E C 

Imperator Caejsar 
L. Septimius Sjeverus 

Pjertijnax] Aug(ustus) [P(ontifex) M(aximus)] 

Trib(unicia) Potest(ate) II[I 

P(ater) P(atriae)] Imp(erator) IV Co(n)s(ul) I[I 

Per Ae[l](ium) Severi[an- 

um Ma]ximu[m fecit. 

This inscription introduces us to a period of Roman history 
that is not very fully known. When Septimius Severus 
was hailed emperor by his soldiers on the Danube, Didius 
Julianas had been proclaimed at Rome, Clodius Albinus on 
the Rhone, and Pescennius Niger on the Euphrates. Severus 
marched upon Rome, put Julianus to death, and hastened to 
the East against his now more formidable rival Pescennius. 
He was victorious at the crossing of the Hellespont, and from 
there pushed on to the passes of Cilicia, where he met Pescen- 
nius, defeated and slew him. He remained in Syria for some 
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time, and finally won some victories beyond the Euphrates 
and in Arabia, from which he obtained the titles of Adiabe- 
nicus and Arabicus. From the absence of these honors in our 
inscription it would seem that the erection of this monument 
belongs to the earlier part of the year 195 a. d., to whicli year 
it is to be assigned by the titles Trib. Potest. III. and 
Imp. IV., while the eastern victories belong to the same 
year. The latter part of the inscription has been restored by 
the assistance of another found at Bostra in the same region 
and reading as follows (Waddington, Voyage Arch. Xo. 1943, 
GIL. ii, 91) ; P. Aelio Severiano Ilaxirno Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. 
Cos. Desig. imm. This name quite tits the ti aces of letters 
in Dr. Peters' copy, and the titles show that Severianus was 
in command of the district, as they also supply the reason for 
his being charged with the erection of the monument. Wad- 
dington notes {loc. cit.) that he was governor of Cappadocia 
at the commencement of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, having 
previously been legate in Arabia toward the end of the reign 
of Antoninus, and that he perished with his forces at the 
beginning of the war against the Parthians. The last state- 
ment is from Dio Cassius lxxi. 2. It is easy to see now that 
it was a mistake to identify the tAvo. The Severianus of our 
inscription may be the son of the earlier general. 

No. 2. “Jerash. North of city. Burying ground. This 
is practically complete.” 

D M 

CIVIZENOPHIL^ 

'll LEG III CYR 

P{is) M{anil)us). Givi Zenophilo Hi (.?) Ieg{i.onis) 

III Cyrenaicae. 

Dr. Peters’ note seems to forbid restoring MIL before LEG. 
Perhaps Hi should be considered equivalent to Goh. Hi, rather 
than the sign for centurion multiplied. The modesty of the 
inscription would argue the humble career of a common sol- 
dier, proud though he was of his citizenship. Numerous 
inscriptions attest the presence of the Cyrenaic legion for some 
time in this region. Its headquarters were at Bostra (Wad- 
dington, Arch., 1948). 

No. 3. Jerash. This inscription has been repeatedly 
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copied and published, and it has been the subject of no little 
comment already; but Br. Peters was fortunate enough 
to discover an additional fragment which throws new light 
upon it and reconstitutes the entire form. It is sufficient to 
refer the reader to Boeckh’s Corpus {GIG, 4661) for the cita- 
tion of the literature upon the subject. The inscription was 
written above the arch of the great gateway at the square in 
the centre of the town, where the two main streets met at 
right angles. The gateway formed the entrance to a colon- 
nade leading up to the chief temple of the town, and now lies 
in a mass of ruins scattered in the vicinity. Fragments {a), 
{b), and were first copied by Burckhardt at the beginning 
of this century, (b), (c), and (d) by Count Vidua, {a), (b), (c), 
{d), and {e) by Count de Bertou. Boeckh unites them as 
follows : 

YTTEPTYXHCKAICQ]THPIAC[AYT]OKPATO[POCTOYKYPIOYHMnN 
KA]IC[APOCTAIAI]OYAAP[l]ANOY 
ANTON EI[NOYCEBEYCEBTr]TTKAIAYPHAIOYKA[IC]AP[OCYIOYAY 
TOYKAITON[TEKNnNAYTOY]KAITOYCYNTrANTO[C]OI[KO]YC[EBAC 
TOYKAllEPA[CCYNKAHTOYKAI]AHMOYPaMAinNHTrrOAIC 
TOTTPOTrYA[ONTOYTOKAITHN]CTOA[N]A<t>IEPOCEN[ETn - - - K 
0 P N H A I [OY - - T0YKPA]TICT[0Y]YTTAT[IK]0YAN - - . . . 

Dr. Peters’ notes upon the fragments, recorded at the 
time, are these ; 

“ (a) Just east of (c). 

'‘(J) Lay close to keystone on south. Full size. Letters not 
in straight lines across block. Half inscribed, upper part 
only. Height 1.05 m. and 1.10 m., breadth .76 m. and .71 m. 
Letters of upper four lines .08 m. ; of lowest, .12 m. 

“(c) Broken at top and bottom. Close to keystone to 
north. Length .80 m. Upper rows .10 m. and .09 m.; 
bottom row large, perhaps .12 m. 

“ ((f) Broken at toj). Length 1.08 m. Lying a little below 
door and east, below («). Upper lines .08 m., lowest line 
12 m.” 

(e) This was not copied by Dr. Peters. 

“(/) Keystone, broken off at bottom and at top. Length 
.82 m. Letters on upper five rows .10 m., on lowest .12 m. 

'‘’■{g) Fragment, a considerable distance below former pieces. 
“(A) Fragment, close to {g).’’' 
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♦ 


The discovery of the keystone gives tlie proper clue to the 
arrangement of the fragTuents that belong together. Space 
must be allowed for the boss in the centre, as was not done in 
previous arrangements, and what remains of the first line 
shortens and simplifies the fornuilfe. Here also the condi- 
tions of fairly symmetrical arrangement on each side the 
keystone must be regarded. The broken O of (e) fixes this 
fragment as contiguous to (/ ), as its present position, noted 
above, requires : id) follows next to tlie right from position 
and connection of words, and (e) still to the right : (h) evi- 
dently belongs quite to the left of anything we j^ossess, as 
shown by the vacant space before its first line, and by its 
present position. This renders it necessary that a considera- 
ble space should intervene between it and the keystone, in 
order to balance the opposite side. Shall («) be inserted here ? 
Two objections occur. It now lies close to (c) on the other 
side of the keystone, and it was there when Burckhardt first 
copied it. Again, it was noted by Vidua that the letters were 
different from the others, and Boeckb admits it with doubt. 
Dr. Peters' copy of this fragment represents the letters as 
distinctly smaller than the others. In a recent letter answer- 
ing inquiries on this point he says: “I should regard the 
difference of size of the letters in my notebook as presump- 
tive evidence of smaller size in the original. At the same 
time, if the difference were marked, I wonder that I did not 
make a note of it. The fact that I copied all of those frag- 
ments together, without further note, would seem to show 
that I dicl not regard the difference in size, if such there were, 
as sufficiently marked to iirecliide the possibility of all 
belonging together.” As the substance of this fragment is 
desired in the lacuna, I have inserted it with some misgiving. 
It will be observed that Dr. Peters’ copy has recovered a 
fragment of a letter in the fourth line and another in the 
sixth where nothing has been given before. The first of these 
may be identified with T, the second with the A of KAI. This 
necessitates a slight change from the words supplied by 
Boeckh, and the space is better filled ; (g) and {7i) must be 
excluded from this inscription. The testimony of the copy- 
ists is uniform that nothing followed the line of larger letters. 
Dr. Peters writes ; “I was struck with the fact that certain 
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fragments were at a considerable, if not imi^robable, distance 
farther forward or down in the heap than the others. Tliere 
was a considerable amount of inscription, apparently, in this 
immediate locality. I hold it to be quite possible that, 
besides the great arch inscription, represented in {h ), (c), (d), 
(/■), there was another inscription, or there were other inscrip- 
tions on the walls." He would arrange the fragments as 
they now lie in this relative position : 

h f c 
a 
d 

(J 

h 


Answering another inquiry he adds, “ I would say that to 
the best of my recollection there could have been nothing 
above " the first line of {b). 

In general, the letters are not regularly spaced, and some 
unexpected gaps would probably be better filled than is 
shown by the copies, especially at the junction of the frag- 
ments. Furthermore, Dr. Peters dwells on the fact that the 
lines curved down somewhat from the keystone. It does not 
seem to me likely that Boeckh’s rUATIKOr in the last line 
is probable. I supply AyorU. at the close on the authority 
of CICr, 4022, 2743, 2878. Date of inscription 147-161, a. d. 
No. 4. “Roman milestone beyond Erak, between Erak 
and Sukhin, on the road from Palmyra to Euphrates. Yery 
much effaced. An inscription of seven lines, of which I 
could see only these letters in four consecutive lines at the 
end.” 


P A E 1. 

K XIMO 
III M P 


Palmyra was the centre from wdiich the stones on the roads 
leading out of it were measured, as shown by the inscriptions 
recorded by Dr. Sterrett along the routes both east and west 
of the city {Papers of American School, III, Nos. 632-636, 
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648-651). The distance of our stone from Palmyra was such 
as to justify the restitution of XVI II. M. P. (Millia Passuum) 
in the last line. The stones read by Dr. Sterrett to the east 
of Palmyra belong to the time of Constantine ; but those to 
the west are earlier, and two of them, No. 649 and 651, fall 
in the reign of Septimius Severus, and were set up sub 
Ventidio Rufo. The eastern route may also have had an 
earlier series of stones than those found by Dr. Sterrett. 
This conjecture receives some support from the final M. P. of 
our inscription, which does not occur on those previously read. 
This leaves open the possibility that sub Aelio Severiano 
Maximo may have stood in the second and third lines of the 
present inscription. It should be added, moreover, that Dr. 
Peters remarked that the stone differed considerably from the 
others except one already recorded, bearing a greater re- 
semblance to a column. 

No. 5. “ Kurietain (North of Damascus). Stone built into 
the side of a doorway in a j)rivate house. The beginning of 
the inscription buried. Copied under difficulties in a very 
dark place. Will not warrant it as an exact facsimile. Was 
principally concerned in getting the letters." 


WM'S X 0 K T 0 
J N T CJ N X £i 


Y Z A j 
g N A B H 


0 Y OgfilY'^ AP T 


No. 6. Broussa, Yer Kapii. The inscription is to the right 
of a cross which ends below in a projecting rest and stands 
upon a stepped pedestal. Above the cross is written IC and 
below the right arm in the angle K </ . Some distance above 
the main cross is a second cross with its four arms of equal 
length. 

The surface of the inscription is rough and the letters diffi- 
cult to follow in places. Dr. Peters’ copy is as follows : 

reBoH0IToNKON 

Ao\oP<i T<i nt 
x<i 

0NK£<IM4PT0 
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From a rubbing, le of the first line may be corrected to KE, 
and K to C ; P < of tlie second may possibly be a broad N, and 
X< for Nl] KA. Acording to tliis we may read 

n(t]ffov)i K{ijpi)s rov a6\' 

vi\Ha Sovkov ran\£iv- 

vui\(x 6v nt afiaprYaiXov . 

Or following the copy somewliat more closely ; 

K{vpi)s rov <jov 

RovA. opa ran^eiv- 
6v Mt dpotprl^GjAor'. 

Further possibilities may be left to others. A proper 
name is expected, but not always found. 

No. 7. Broussa, Hissar Kapu. Broken and cliipped mass 
of marble in road. 

P 

N 


H A 

C T A T II M P 0 
E n N n 0 A T 0 


Coi,UMBI.\ Cot.r.EGE, 
New York. 


A. 0. 


In all the Greek inscriptions above, JT shouUi not huvi; the upper bar passitm 
beyond the verticals, and E .should be circular in form 
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CLASSICAL ARCH/EOLOCY. 

A. .1. Evaxs. S^racnstin Jfedallio/is'^ and their Jdnr/ rave rii iti the 

Zii(jht of Jtert/d I^ind.’i^ cti\ (^iiaritcli. 

In this work, which is a reprint of an article from the NurnistJiatic 
Ghronhdc of last year, Mr. Evans contincs his attention to a small 
section of the coinage of Syracuse, viz., from n. c. 440 to 360 ; it is, 
however, an imi)ortant section, as it embraces the period of issue of 
those tine ilekailr.ichms, or meilallions, which have always been the 
admiration of numisuiatist.s and archaeologists, as also of many other 
coins of lesser denominations, winch for i)eauty of design and 
excellence of workmanship have never been siirjtassed, perhaps, not 
eijualled. The coins of this period must be considered in the light of 
a reissue, the first issue being that of the famous Damareteia, struck in 
li. c. 479 to commemorate the victory of Gelon over the Carthaginians 
at llimera in the preceding year. 

The treatise was suggested by a very remarkable find of Sicilian 
coins by a peasant in 1S90, near Santa Maria di Licodia. Sixty-seven 
of the eighty coins in this find were Syracusan dekadrachms, com- 
monly called “medallions,'’ the other thirteen pieces tetradrachms of 
Syracuse, iNIessana, Selinus, Motya. and Athens. Mr. Evans was the 
first in the field, and secured some of the more im])Ortant pieces for 
his own collection. 

The dekadrachms were, with one exception, all the work of the well- 
known Syracusan artists Kimon and Evainctos ; but it is this one 
exceptional piece which forms the principal theme of this monograph, 
the engraver of which, for want of more definite information, Mr. 
Evans styles the “New Artist.” This new medallion presents so 
many varieties from those by Kimon and Evainetos, and is of such 
different workmanship, that IMr. Evans had no difficulty in at once 
coming to the conclusion that it must be the work of some unknown 
hand and that he had met with a treasure. 

The date to wdiich Mr. Evans attributes this fresh issue of the me- 
dallion pieces is that of the institution of the Assinarian games in 

B. c. 412. 

The artist employed to engrave the dies for the first pieces was 
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Kimoii, who at that time appears to have been chief engraver at the 
mint of Syracuse. The coins are usually signed. To n. c. 410, two 
years later, Mr. Evans assigns a fre.sh issue of the medallions ; these are 
also by Kimon, but they can easily he distinguished from those of the 
earlier issue hy a slight change in style, hut not in type. From )!. <’. 
410 there is a break in the issue of these larger pieces, hut with the 
accession of Dionysius I. in n. c. 40G, the activity of the Syracusan 
mint is revived, and it is to this date that Mr. Evans assigns the most 
important production of the medallions. There are three distinct 
series. One is hy Kimoti, who ailheres to his second tvpe ; the second 
is hy Evainetos, and the third is hy the “ Xew Artist.” Evainetos and 
the New Artist ” depart from tlie older types, and, so far as the 
obverse is concerned, are in accord ; hut when we examine the types 
of the rever.se, then we fitid no lon<Ter this nniformitv of type. The 
medallions of Evainetos are usually signed, his name being given, 
with hut one exception, in an abbreviated form ; hut in the medallion 
of the New Artist the signature is doubtful. 

The large issue of the medallions shows that they were intended for 
general circulation, and that they were not merely struck as rewards 
or prizes at the games, especially as iMr. Evans proves that their issue 
was fairly continuous for a period of over forty years. 

In the two chapters on “ Kimon and his Works ” and the “ C’areer 
and Intiuence of Evainetos,” the author has furnished some important 
data of theseartists, derived mainly from numismatic productions. 

To this treatise Mr. Evans adds an article, i-epuhlished from the 
JVu/nisiiiatic Chro/ncle of 1.S90, on “ Some New Artists’ Signatures on 
Sicilian Coins,” as it helps to eluci<late many points in the first one. 
In this 31r. Evans first published his discovery of an earlier artist 
nameil Kimon, whose signature occurs on a tetradrachm of Ilimera, 
which cannot he assigned to a later date than n. c. 480. He natu- 
rally connects this early Kimon with the later one at Syracuse, and 
gives to them the relationship of grandfather and grandson. 

The monograph is illustrated by ten excellent autotype plates, 
without the aid of which it would not have been possible to appre- 
ciate fully the force of the author’s arguments, or to follow him in 
his minute comparisons of styles and types. — The AtheruPiDa, Sep- 
tember 10, 1892. 

A Cataloip.ie of the Greek Coins in the British Museuni.—SV . Wroth. 

Ml/sia. R. S. Poole. Ale.mndria and the dSTomes. Printed for 

the Trustees. 

The first of these books differs from the second in covering a very 
small district, and contains nothing but the coins of Mysia proper, not 
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even comprising those of the Troad. In Mysia by far tlie most impor- 
tant coins are the great mass of Cyzicene staters, which formed for so 
long the main gold currency of the northern ^Egean. dlie Museum, 
though it owns a tine series of C\'zicenes, is rather weak in the 
last issues of the mint, of wliich it possesses only six or seven 
varieties. 

After the issues of Kyzikos, the most important pieces included in 
this volume are the beautiful gold staters of Lampsakos — a series 
whose richness and variety is only just beginning to he appreciated. 
Twenty years ago hardly any Lamjisacene gold money was known, 
and in old collections it is consj)icuous for its absence. But of late 
several rich finds have enlarged our knowleilge of these splendid 
coins ; and Mr. Wroth is able in his preface to give a list of thirty - 
one different types. Of these, only nine are in the Museum. 

Among the other Mysian coins points of interest are not very 
numerou'. Mr. Wroth ascrilies the little gold and silver diobols of 
Pergamon to the year 310 n. c., when llerakles, the sun of Alexander 
the Great, was proclaimed king. It is curious that, if this be the case, no 
regal title was placed on the money, but only the name of the Perga- 
mene stale. It seems more consistent to place the coins a few years 
earlier, and suppose they were struck while the cities believed them- 
selves to be independent. 

Of the vast Alexandrian series which forms the subject of Professor 
Poole’s last contribution to the Museum CataU)gue, there are no le.ss 
than two thousand si.x hundred varieties described in the thick v<d- 
ume which he has just produced. Tin* series on the whole is not 
very interesting ; they present us, however, with a very curious colke- 
tion of representations of Gr;eco-Egy])tian god.s, and Profes.sor Poole 
is^able to use them as the text for a very interesting commentary on 
the religion of Egyi>t in Roman times. The ancient Egvj)tlan 
mythology was profoundly modified by*Greek influence during the 
time of the Ptolemies, and Professor Poole p<hnts out that the gen- 
eral rule in religious matters was that “ Greek types were not affected 
by Egyptian, but Egy])tian by Greek ; when a type shows a double 
origin wo find that the Egyptian form is Ilellenized and not the con- 
verse.” Among these coins of Alexandria there are some purelv 
Greek types, where no Egy])tian god is in rpiestion. 

In his thirty-two pages of illustration Professor Poole has gone on 
the principle of arranging the coins, not under Emperors’ reigns, btil 
under their reverse types, grouping all representations of Zeus or 
Harpokrates, or the Alexandrian Pharos together, irrespective of 
date. This works admirably for the history of the development of 
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types, but makes it more difficult to follow the general history of the 
rise and decay of the Romano-Egj’ptian coinage. 

The phototype illustrations are excellent, and also given in numbers 
which far exceed the proportions of plates allowed in any official 
catalogue of any foreign State collection. — C. Oman, in The Academy , 
July 30, 1892. 

J. H. Middleton. The Remains of Ancient Ronie. London and 

Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1892, vol. i. pp. xxxiii, 393 ; 

vol. ii. pp. x, 448. 

These volumes constitute a revised and greatlj^ enlarged edition 
of Professor IMiddleton’s valuable one-volume work entitled, Ajtcient 
Rome in 1885, reissued with an added cliapter as Ancient Rome bi 
1888. The ju’esent edition contains two-thirds more pages than the 
previous one, and these additional pages are closely packed, not only 
with information about recent discoveries, but with further details 
about monuments previously known. Especial attention is paid to 
the study of Roman building materials and methods of construction ; 
perhaps there is no existing work in any language which gives an 
account at once so full and so true of the technique of Roman archi- 
tecture. 

On this point Professor Middleton advances two doctrines of great 
importance, and at the same time decidedly revolutionary. One is 
with regard to the constructional importance of baked brick in 
Roman masonry. English, French, and German authorities, although 
recognizing the enormously greater importance of concrete, have been 
accustomed to regard the brick facings, relieving arches, bonding- 
courses, and ribs so elaborately inserted into concrete constructions as 
contributing an essential element of strength. Professor Middleton 
teaches that the real strength of all these structures was in the con- 
crete and that the bricks were useless. The only concession that he 
makes is that the bonding courses and the ribs may have been of 
some advantage while the concrete was setting. 

Tlie other doctrine, advanced by Professor Middleton, which 
opposes received opinion, is the antiipiity of the use of lime mortar 
in Roman masonry. In opposition to the accepted belief that lime 
mortar was introduced at Rome in the Republican period, he 
alleges that “mortar was introduced at a very remote ])eriod both in 
Greece and in Rome ” and that “ the use of mortar in Roman stone- 
work is a sign of early rather than of late date” (i. 3V-38). Professor 
Middleton may be right, but the proofs advanced for this statement do 
not appear absolutely convincing. 
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It appears that Professor Middleton’s historical statements and his 
interpretations of ancient texts are often unw'arrantably careless, and 
even his descriptions and restorations of buildings are not always of 
uniform completeness and certainty. Xevertheless, these two volumes 
embody more information about tlie topography and the architectural 
and engineering works of ancient Rome than exist in moderate com- 
pass anywhere else, while they contain many important original con- 
tributions to the science of archmology. There are other books on 
Rome more methodical in arrangement and more learned ; there is 
none, on the whole, so valuable. — F. U. Takbell, in Classical lievieio, 
1892, 41.5. 

Hexey Cohex. Descrl/jtlon historiquc (Its uionnuies frapptes sous 
reaipiri: rouiain, coiinuun! meut appdccs iniilailles impiriales. 
Second edition, continued by M. Feuardext. Eighth and last 
volume. Pari.s : Rollin tfc Feuardent, 1892. 

The second edition of Cohen’s great work has been comj)Ieted and is 
now in the hands of all. It is difficult too highly to aj)preciate this work, 
which renders daily service to all immismatists and the principal merit 
of which is being complete, giving exact descriptions and containing 
no false piece.s. Collectors also appreciate the market value given for 
each modal, in connection with its description. That which distin- 
guishes the second edition, whicli from vol. ii lias become the work 
of M. Feuardent, and renders it far superior to tlie first, is the number 
of new pieces which are to be found in it ; it is a collection of coins, 
of gold, silver, copper, and bronze and of each reign, in a single alpha- 
betical series ; finally there are inserted, in the middle of the text, 
numerous plates reproducing the more rare and more interesting coins. 
It is only to be regretted that the printer did not devote greater care 
to the making of the plates. 

The eighth volume contains beside the conclusion of the description 
of coins, as far as Romulus Augustulus, the dies, then the very elab- 
orate and minute tables, which must have cost M. Feuardent a long 
effort of most patient study. 

The chronological tables of all the dated coins, year bv vear between 
the year 75 b. c. and the year 476 of our era, render daily service to 
those who are interested in questions relative to Roman history. B’or 
the numismatists more especially is meant the table of inscriptions on 
the reverse of coins, for the eight volumes together and covering even 
the colonial coins : arranged in al[)habetical order, it assists the less 
expert to fix promptly the attribution of any coin which falls into 
their hands, even when the face is obliterated. We are grateful to 
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M. Feuardent that he has, not far from completion, another effort to 
worthily crown this descriptive collection, one of the greatest that an 
author has ever undertaken. — Recue Nimiisniatique, 1892, p. 508. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 

J. J. Beethiee. Za Porte de Ste. Sahine d Rome. Friburgi llelve- 

tionim. Typis consociationis Sancti Pauli, 1892. 

The author has detached this important study from the Histoire de 
£ijUse et dll Couvent de Ste. Sabine d Rome prejiared by himself. 
This famous door has often been described ; but the numerous works 
prepared until now have been too brief ; one should take up the ques- 
tions one by one which tlie monument raises, questions of date and 
of authorship, and solve them ; then describe tlie eighteen bas-reliefs 
which have come down to us. Such is the very rational division of 
the memoir of P. Bertliier. 

Almost all the possible dates between the fifth and the twelfth cen- 
turies have been assigned to this monumeTit ; in the absence of all his- 
toric documents, we have only examination of the monument to guide 
our research. The present author demonstrates in a most convincing 
manner that the style of all the panels, except four, prevents their 
being attributed to any other epoch than that of the foundation of S. 
Sabina — the fifth cetitury. 

This question settled, it remains for us to determine the artist by 
whom these bas-reliefs were executed. In P. Berthier’s opinion he 
was a Greek. In the fifth and sixth centuries Rome was more than 
ever under Oriental influence ; the Aventine, in particular, at that epoch 
seems to have been a favorite abode for the Greeks of Rome. Finally 
the Greek ])hrase engraved upon one of the panels, which is not a 
signature or a conventional text, but which has evidently been arbi- 
trarily chosen by a Greek, seems to conlirm the author’s hypothesis. 
However, he himself declares that from this [loint of view it is not 
yet an absolute certainty. 

The second part, which embraces the descrijition of each of the 
eighteen panels, contains a detailed study and an abundant commentary 
on the interesting scones sculptured by an artist of great talent, d’he 
author examines for each bas-relief the opinion of his predecessors, 
adopting or refuting after careful discussion. 

This beautiful memoir makes us look forward with eagerness to the 
publication of the Histoire de Ste. Sabine. — F. S. in Alelanges d' Archeo- 
logie et d' Histoire, December, 1892, p. 504. 
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Andee Perate. L' Archeologie Chr'ttienne. Bihliothtque de I'Enseitj- 

nenitnt des Beaux Arts. Qimntiii : Paris, 1892 . 

This excellent outline studies in turn the catacombs and their paint- 
ings, the basilicas and their mosaics, the miniatures, the sarcophagi, 
the diptycs, and other small objects. Too much minute detail lessens 
the interest : 31. Andre Perate avoids it. Too many general consider- 
ations ujioii the nature and origin of Christian art chills the interest : 
31. Aiidre Perate, in this regard, is most sober. 

Christian archieology is a well-constituted science and far advanced. 
By each page of this book 31. Perate makes us feel this, rarely pro- 
claiming it. It is instructive without being didactic. He exercises 
remarkable discretion, evoking the curiositv without appearing to 
solicit it, suggesting a multitude of associations of ideas or images, 
without ever imposing them ; and as he confides to the reader the 
care (d’ continuing the thought, of resuming or of concluding, he al- 
ways insjiiros a desire to do so. 

The exigences of tlie subject often make repetitions necessary, but 
theyluive been managed with such deftness as to jirevent their becom- 
ing tedious. Finally tlie text of 31. Iterate, never obscure, is ren- 
dered more intelligible by graceful illustrtitions. This manutil is at 
the same time agreeable for reading an<l valuable for consultation, 
two qualities whicli too often exclude each other. 

Whtitever may be the work of art that he is studying — painting, 
mosaic, sarcophagus, or miniature — 31. Perate always searches, and 
invites us to search with him for tho-^e jxtrtions of the work borrowed 
from the ancient artistic traditions of paganism, .and for what it con- 
tains that is new, original, and specially Christian. If we consider 
the processes, we S(‘e that the symmetry in the decoration which char- 
acterizes the sculptor of Cliristian sarcophagi, is in exact agreement 
with the ancient traditions. If we consider the motives, we see that 
many which are pagan exist by the side of those which Christianity 
introduced. 31. Perate illustrates both of these points. 

The processes are ancient, and certain motives also ; but the in- 
spiration is new; here lies the originality of Christian art. It was 
not tlie Old and the INew lestemants alone which gave this insjiira- 
tion ; we must look to other sources as well : first, the .apocrvphal 
gospels or other writings of equal value ; second, the works of the 
early fathers which possessed a certain poimlarity ; third, the ordinary 
Christian prayers, as illustrated in the comparisons established by 
31. Le Blant between the funeral liturgies and certain representations 
on the sarcophagi. It is only by recalling certain passages of the 
Bible and of the liturgies, that one can understand the mvstic sifni- 
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fication of the Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the vase of milk, and the 
fishes ; and the actual teachingsof tlieChurcli laid down in these early 
books explains the ancient representations of tlie catacomb'>. 

Lacked by sucli a technique and sustained by such insjiiratioiis, tlie 
Christian art, of which INIr. Pyrate develops the history during about 
six centuries, was more symbolic before the Peace of the Church, 
more rich and more complete after that peace. The art of the cata- 
combs does not represent the sufferings of Christ ; the passion and the 
crucitixion do not appear until the fifth century. Nor does it represent 
the sufferings of the martyrs. In f.act the art of the earlier cata- 
combs before the Peace of the Church did not know the solemn and 
triumphal representations of Christ giving the law or of Christ as 
judge ; still less does it exhibit the grand scenes from the Apocalypse. 

With the symbolism with which it was familiar the Christian art 
of the ]irimitive epoch easily represented, under cover of biblical 
allegory, the stories and teachings of the New Testament ; Moses 
striking the rock, for example, rei»resented St. Peter. When art 
became les.s exclusively symbolic, it did not on that account neglect 
the biblical scenes that it had been accustomed to represent ; easily 
combining the symbol, which it preserved, with the thing symbolized, 
without further concealment, it conceived those majestic composi- 
tions which unfolded before the eyes of the faithful the parallelism of 
the Old and New Testament. 

This parallelism, though very frequent, did not become a rule in 
any measure. Very often, in the second period of Christian art, we 
find re[)resentations sometimes still e.xelusively symbolic, sometimes 
pureU' historic without any symbolic signilioance, as biblical scenes 
chosen and distributed haphazard. But whatever may be the epoch 
at 'which we look, the habitual preoccupation of this Christian art is 
always, follow ing the e.xpressiou of St. Gregory, to give to the 
faithful a catechism in images.” Decoration throughout had but 
one aim ; its purpose was to instruct and to recall to the mind, 
through the eyes, both story and doctrine. — Georges Goyau, in 
iVArchtulogie tt d’lli.stoire, December 1892, p. 494. 

W. P. Ckeeny. Illustrations of’ Incised Slabs on the Continent of 

Europe. Norwich : Goose tfc Co. 

The present volume is a com])aniou to one published by the same 
author in 1884, illustrating eighty “ MonuTiiental Brasses on the Conti- 
nent of Euro])e.” This, though somewhat smaller in size than the 
book on brasses, contains photo-lithogr.aphs of as many as seventy-one 
rubbings and tracings of the slabs themselves. It is surprising, see- 
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ing what splendid monuments some of these slabs are, and what a 
number of them has survived, that no work on the subject has hitherto 
appeared. The slabs are of a much simpler character thaTi the brasses ; 
this is mainly due to the greater ease with which metal can be worked 
and ornamented. 

The series illustrated ranges in date from the middle of the twelfth 
to the end of the sixteenth century, and comprises thirty-live Belgian, 
twenty-five French, seven Sweilish, and four other examples. The 
dates of the four examples assigned to the twelftli century seem too 
early by far, as heraldic and other evidence will show. 

In the case of slabs of the thirteenth century, Mr. Creeny is on 
safer ground, for many of them are dated ; of these there are twenty- 
six tine examples comnieniorating ecclesiastic, military, and civil 
personages. Three slabs of this century deserve special notice. The 
first of these, now in the Ghent museum, wa.s found in a canal near 
Ghent, where, with others, it had formed the flat bottom of a sluice. 
The device represents an embattled gatehouse with grated entrance, 
surmounted by a smaller tower and two figures in mail, one with a 
cross-bow on his shoulder, the other sounding a horn. The principal 
lines are filled iti with color, giving a very unusual yet not unpleasing 
effect to the composition. The second slab represents a man hawking; 
and the third is a charming memorial of Ilugues Libcrgier, the builder 
of the destroyed church of St. Nicaise at Rheims. 

Of the fourteenth-centuiy slabs, several are noteworthy for their rich- 
ness, as that of an abbot at Ghent. The military figures of the 
earlier part of the century usually have emblazoned ailettes and mail 
gauntlets slipjied off the hands and hanging from the wrists ; the 
shields are of moderate size and slung round the waist. Besides 
affording interesting exainjiles of costume and armor, the slabs of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries e.xhibit an excellent series of 
canopies. Fhesc are at first <>f simple character with plain side 
shafts, and sometimes panelling and roofing above. About 1250, 
angels with censers are often introduced. At the very end of the 
thirteenth century panelled buttresses or ]>innacles aj>j)c,ar at the sides, 
and in such examples these are often filled with niches containing 
images. 

Ihe selected examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries show 
a much greater variety of design than the earlier slabs. The first 
half of the si.xteenth century introduces skeletons and miscellaneous 
subjects generally, such as a picture of the Entombment at Rome and 
a grand slab with armorial insignia from Venice. Of Mr. Creeny’s 
plates it is impossible to speak too highly. They have been repro- 
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(luced by photo-lithograpliy by 3Ir. Griggs from rubbings and trac- 
ings of tlie slabs themselves, judiciouslj' touched up in places, but in 
no way “ restored.” 

The descriptions that accomj).tny the plates ai'c sometimes far too 
short, although this is partly compensated for by the excellent plates, 
which speak for themselves. — Athennum.^ November 12, 1802. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 

Leox Palcstre. TA Architecture de la lienaissance. Paris: Quantin. 

This volume is remarkable for a rare combination of good metliod 
and knowledge of detail, enlivened by a wise use of general views, 
which are here and there made to do their proper service to the 
reader as landmarks. The first and second bo(dts, wliich deal with 
Italy and France, are, as one might expect, the most suggestively 
han<lled and the fullest in matter. The tliinl, which embraces the 
rest of Europe, is also good, as far as it goes, but it iloes not go far 
enough, and, compared with the complete and workmanlike chapters 
which precede it, has a somewhat insutticient and jierf unctory air. 
Yet so clear is the writer’s conception of his subject as a wliole that, 
in spite of the comparative slightness of the concluding hook, the 
student never ceases to feel that he is really reading something of the 
history of nations, as well as the story of the great series of civil and 
ecclesiastical monuments wliich succeed each other in INI. Palustre’s 
pages. — AthetKcum, October I, 1802. 

Or.i.iviEU. Alichel- Ange. Paris : Gamier Freres. 

Ludvig vox Sciieffler. Alichelungclo : eine Renaissancestudie. 

Altenberg : Geibel. 

Gahriet, Thomas. Alichel- A)uie, rvitc. Paris : Berger-Levrault. 

The tirst two of these authors, MM. Ollivier and von Schefiler, 
give us almost opposite views of Michelangelo ; one presents us with 
a reactionary Catholic, the other with a Xeo-Platonist. M. Gabriel 
Thomas, ivlio is last in the field and makes more modest pretensions, 
takes Platonism for granted, and devotes himself to a sympathetic 
(if not veiy searching) little essay upon tlie Platonic tradition — as he 
deems it — on Italian erotic jioetry, from Dante’s time to that of the 
great sculptor wdio in many respects reflected him. Thus bluntly 
stated there is nothing very surprising in any of these views : in fact, 
M. Ollivier’s is curiously old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of account ; hut Herr von Schefiler in reality goes 
further than any previous critic. Some of his conclusions may require 
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modification, and there may be tendencies and influences for which he 
has not sufficiently allowed ; his book is none the less scholarly and 
suggestive — a genuine contribution to the studj^ of the Sonnets. 
Aecor'ding to his view the Sonnets and madrigals echo the life ; they 
are Platonic, naturally. What of the Medici tombs, of the Sistine 
chapel, the Doni Madonni ? Platonic all, says Herr von Scheffler, 
“ Michelangelo ist Christ und Heide, Italiener und Hellener ” (p. 222) ; 
but the dominant note, which alone coiild bind together such discor- 
dant strains in him, is Platonism. He sees in the Florentine artist 
the Greek faculty (pre-eminently Plato’s) of personifying abstrac- 
tions, of lodging them, so to speak, in concrete objects. 

Then we come to painting. In his eleventh chapter Herr von 
Scheffler considers the decoration by the light of the Sonnets. It 
wouhl certainly have been better to have viewed them as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rhyming philosopher ; but in spite of 
that he gets much closer to the vrcdi’, vtrite than M. Ollivier. 

Here M. Ollivier gives another rea(ling — the theological. In a very 
lengthy chapter, fortified witli rather labored eloiiuonce and frequent 
citations from the Old Testament, St. Augustine, Dante, and Milton, 
he expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of tlie series. Plato and the 
Renaissance drop out of sight ; we are in the fourteenth century n ith 
Orcagna, Simone Memmi, and the liOrenzetti brothers. 

True, when he was commissioned to treat of the stock subjects of 
“creation” and the symbolical events of the Old Testament story, 
while he clung in the main to the traditional lines of Orcagna, della 
Quercia, and IMasaccio, he colored them with his own peculiar tempera- 
ment, modified, but not directed by the spirit of the age. But let us 
inquire what that peculiar temperament was. M. Ollivier has been 
at the pains to discuss it through five hundred pages, and it is only fair 
to consider what he makes of it. xV study of a great .artist is worth 
nothing if it is not critical. IMichelangelo the poet does not, apparently, 
exist for M. Olliver, but there remains -Michelangelo the sculptor- 
painter ; and here, in spite of general enthusiasm to which it is impos- 
sible to refuse our sympathy, it cannot be denied that his predilections 
for a certain pronounced school of thought have rendered his work 
practically valueless. Aou cannot s,afely disregard one entire side of 
a man’s nature if the object is to give a complete picture. M. Ollivier 
is, to be plain, unequipped for aesthetic criticism, because he sets out 
with two remarkable preconceptions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth connotes artistic excellence ; and, secondly, that you can 
read off a picture as categorically as a proposition of Euclid. It is not 
hard to see how he brought them to bear upon the painter of his 
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choice. He admired tlie work hul lie studied the man. He came to 
the conclusion that the man was the strongest Italian since Dante ; 
he went to the artist for corroborative testimony to identify him as a 
Dante of the chisel. A Catholic himself, he found that his hero was 
a good churchman of tlie fourteenth-century tj'pe ; ho tui'iied to the 
“ Last Judgment ” aiul the roof of the Sistine, and found justification 
by works. 

Herr von Soheffler with finer instinct has gone to the Sonnets, to 
find for us the real Michelangelo. Their very defects have helped 
him. The power of the thought enclosed has often overmastered 
the true artistic feeling for form ; the expression is now and then 
crabbed and abrupt ; but how vigorous, how searching the thought is ! 

Michelangelo loved man for the spark of divinity he could see 
within him. But he loved him also for his sestlietic tangible beauty ; 
and here he was much under the influence of the Renaissance spirit, 
which made art and the philosoj)liy of life itself epicurean and selec- 
tive. It saw in every jdienomenon a distinct, recognizable testhetic 
quality ; Botticelli could paint with the same unction Madonna and 
Aphrodite, and Michelangelo could conceive the Doni “ Holy Family ” 
as neither Christian nor definitely pagan, having his imagination 
stirred purely by the artistic significance of the subject ; such seems 
to have been his temperament. — Maueice Hewlett, in The Academy, 
August 20, 1892. 

M.vtilis Ron'dot. Les Potters de Terre Italieu-f, d Tyon au Seizihne 

Siicle. Lyon. 

Although it has long been known that during the sixteenth centurv' 
many Italian workers in various trades h.ad settled themselves at 
Lyons, and among them potters from the renowned centres of that 
industry in their native country, no sutficiently definite investigation 
of their history or of their productions had been undertaken and 
accomplished. 31. Rondot, in the present volume of 160 i)ages, amply 
and well illustrated with heliographic plates, gives a most careful in- 
vestig,ation of documents and every evidence that could throw light 
upon the subject, making a thorough success of his work. 

In his introductory pages 31. Rondot shows hou- the enlightened 
authorities of Lyons encouraged the immigration of artistic workmen 
in every department and from every country during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign artists 
•settled there, and among them potters from the Tuscan, LTmbrian, and 
Fa(>ntine botteghe, by whom, it would seem, the stanniferous enamel 
was introduced. 
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Ill his first cliapter lie glances at the subject of the introduction of 
the tin enamel into Italy and Europe. He then shows that although 
Italian wares were known in Ei'ance, the method of their ])roduction 
does not seem to have been ac<]uired until Italian workers established 
themselves therein. By the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
number of Italian potters had established themselves in France, by 
whom a new and greatly improved class of wares was made by the 
use of stanniferous enamel. 

Later in the century other Italian [lotter-s were established at Lyons, 
and of them and of their portable works we havm more exact record. 
The enamel of the''e potters was of superior whiteness and delicacy ; 
and their ware, as it improved in ipialitv, became the main staple of 
the factories. 

It is interesting to know that a single native artist learned the trade 
an<l established himself at Nimes, in 1548, for the jiroduction of ordi- 
nary wares ; some of his jiainted pieces, decorated in Italian style, are 
still ])reserved ; of tliese M. Hondot gives a careful descrijttion and 
illustrations. It is unfortunate that of the production of the earlier 
Italian potters we have but one recognizable si)ec?men, a pavement in 
Notre Dame de Brou. However, there are certain somewhat rudely 
painted i.Oori'ifi pieces in the Louvre and elsewhere, bearing titular 
inscriptions in bad French, but, unfortunately, no mark or initial of 
fabric, which are assigned by M. Darcel and others to Frence jmt- 
ters : and there can be no doubt that M. liondot is justified in ascrib- 
ing them to the potters at Lyons working under Italian directors, 
Of all known to 31. Kondot be gives accurate descrijitions, and many 
well ex'ocnted heliotype illustrations by Dujardin. — C. D. E. Fokt- 
XL'M, in The Araihmy, January 28, 1893. 

De La Trejihlaye. Tes Scu/j>tnres i/e V Phjlixe. Ahhutinle de Solesuies 

(1496-1553). Solesmes ; impr. Saint-Pierre, 1892. 

The sculptures of Solesmes are among the most beautiful and must 
celebrated in France. They adorn the walls of two chapels and form 
two groups of different epochs and unequal dimensions. The first, 
the Entombment of Christ, bears the date 1496 ; the second, the Death 
and Apotheosis of the Virgin, was fiidshed in 1553, but must have 
required a number of years of work, for we seldom encounter an 
equal profusion of figures and ornaments. Numerous and important 
works have been published upon these remarkable monuments ; the 
makers of hypotheses upon this rich material have not been few. 

Research was greatly increased after Gueranger, in 1846, published 
his^Eksaf Historique sur T Ahhatje de Solesmes, suivi de la description de 
Teglise ahhaliale, nvec Vexplieation eles monuments qxCelle renferme, in 
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which he pives ;i ckeir expLiiiation of tlie scheme of the prior Brugler 
wliich tlie artists were charyed to carry out in the sculptures of 
the cha])el of the Yirpiu. It was not until isiTf that the work of 
.M. Cartier, Les ^Se dipt (/res /le Solesmes, appeare<l, which attributed the 
Denial of Christ to Michel Colombe and the chapel of the Virpin to 
Franz Floris. After this came a number of noteworthy publications, 
almost all offering different solutions. Doiu de la Treniblaye does not 
pretend to offer a new solution ; his aim is more modest and perhaps 
more useful. He proposes to publish the exact state of the question 
upon the origin of the groups of Solesmes, stating clearly the various 
hyjiotheses iqi to the present d.ay, discussing them thoroughly and 
pointing out the degree of probability oi- r>f seeming certitude id' each 
of them. 

The author does not stop here ; on account of difficidties ot tech- 
Tii(pie the sculptures of Solesmes have never been reproduced in a 
sufficiently complete manner to be ap])reciated by those who have 
not seen them. In the present work, each of the ]>rincipal groups 
and pcu'sonages has been given photopraphic reproductions taken at 
different points of'view and of various sizes. 

The first gi'oup, the author believes, with M. Leon Palustre, to 
belong to the French Renaissance and to be the work of Michel 
Colombe and his pujiils. 

As to tlie chapel of the Virgin, assigned by IM. Cucranger to Italian 
sculjitors, by M. Cartier to the Fleming Franz Floris ; in the absence 
of certainty, the author attributes it to two Angevin sculptors, Jean 
lies Marais and Jean Cilfard, who in architecture were associated 
with the illustrious Jean de Lcs[iine. These conclusions appear 
plausible enough, at least as far as the first group is concerned ; but we 
must not forget that these are only hyjiothcses, which might be com- 
[iletely reversed by the discovery of a positive document. 

The attribution of the chapel of the Virgin to the Angevin artists 
appears still very ]iroblematic. It would not be difficult to furnish 
arguments in favor of other sixteenth century artists, at lea.st equal 
in value to those advanced for these. The beautiful heliogravures of 
Dujardin, which render jierfectly the excellent jilates of the author, 
help to make this work the one genuine monument to the sculptures 
of Solesmes. — Cn. de Guandem.visox, in Bihliotl/i'/p/e /le L'J^'role /les 
Ch/oi/s, IsOph LIII. p. 476. 

David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross. The (AtsteUnte/l </n<l Doniestic 

Architectare of Seothu/J. Vols. iv. and v. Edinburgh: David 

Douglas. 

These two volumes complete the extensive and beautiful work of 
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till' .iiuii'ii'^ iipDii till' ( ':i<ti,'ll:it(.‘il anil Doianstie Arcliitm'ture of Scnt- 
lainl It> small hi_'L;imiini^s arose in a series of papers prepared from 
lime to tune fur the Kdinl iiiryli areliitectural assoeiatioii. 'I’lie ma- 
il rial' ai'i'umuiat I'll in this wav uere gradually expanded till the 
si'heme was l■on^l■ivl■d of jirodiicing a work which should trace the 
iustorieal referenee III t he \ arious phases of architecture that have pre- 
vailed III Seoiland, and ‘■detine and exjilain the different styles of 
huildinu adopted at ditferent periods from the twelfth century till the 
revival of the rL'i'sie in modem times.” 

Opi mnu. lor eomparison. with ,i sketch of English and French do- 
mestie arch itectnre, hased upon Clark ami Viollet-le-Duc, the authors 
IN ihei! tli'sl volume proceed to descrihe the castles of tscotland under 
four p riod'. Their earliest jieriod is coincident with the thirteentli 
Cl iitury and emhrace' structures founded during the prosperous reigns 
of .Vlevauder 11. and III., roughly cipiilateral in jilau, with strong 
lofiy w.dls frcijiiently connected hy round or septate angle-towers. 

In the second jieriod, comprising the fourteenth century, we have 
a lime when Scotland was suffering from tlie effects of the English 
invasion of 1^00. 'I’he sipiare or i.vhlong tower, familiar to the Scots 
during their sallies into England, then became the model of their 
nai loiial architecture. 

In the heginuing of the third jK’riod, 1400-1.54-2, we have castles 
where tlie keep is larger than before, and has towers attached, for de- 
fence and ill order to furnish additional apartments. The first traces 
of the Renaissance hecome vi'ihle in the rough imitations of classic 
sculpture introduced as enrichments. 

During the fourth period, i54-.'-l Too, many causes, political and 
other, operated to produce a break in the eontimiitv in Scottish archi- 
tecture. Ill thi' periud, too. artillery had bei’cvine a tlioroiiglilv' effect- 
ive agent in warfare, and when accordingly the nobility abandoned 
the* idea of building stroiiglioliK capable of resisting prolonged 
sieges, they devoted their attention to the erection of commodious 
and seemly dwellings, in wliieli the element ■- of massiveness and 
strength give place to those of picturesipie and faneiful ornamenta- 
tions. Each period i' furnished with a number of examples and 
illustrations. 

The third volume, imblished in ISs'J, dealt, under the above jieriods, 
with examples of Souttish domestic architecture in tlie first, second, 
and third periods ; the first of the two final volumes now issued con- 
tinues the review of buildings of the fourth jieriod. 

Ill tlie concluding volume the review of Scottish street architecture 
is ciintiniied. The quiet, old-fashioned towns that border the Firth of 
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Forth iuul line tlio c.-ist co.'isl. of h'il'e liavi- yii'l<l<>il m:uiy jiict uiV'fjue 
examples; and we liave a jiart icularlj' curious cliapter dealiiio w it li 
twentv-two of the 'rolliuotlis and 'rowiilialls of old Scottish liurghs. 
Next follows a supplement of several clia|iters on various siihjects, as 
some sixtv castles and mansions of wliicli information had heeii i|uite 
recentiv received, one ujinn Scottish Min-<lials, ami tinally a chapter 
Ufioti “ Earlv Scottish ^Masters of Works, Master 3Iasons, and Aichi- 
tects.” 

The range and comprehensiveness id' the work will lie apparent 
even from this slight summary of its contents, lletween eight and 
nine humlred buildings tire described, and the five volumes contain 
not far short of four thousand illustrations, including^ numerous and 
heljiful groimd-plans. 

'I’he work is one of national im]iortance and will long remain the 
standard book of I'efereiice on the stdiject with which it deals.— 
J. M. Gk.vy, in 77ic .IcrtiAo/i//, November 1_', IsOg. 
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A insTOUY OF TllK AKKol'OLlS OF ATJIKXS. 
[Pi.>Ti;.< xv—xvrii.] 


The hasii? of this History of the Akrojiolis of Athens " was a 
jiaiiei' read before tlie Royal Areh.-eolu^'ieal Seiiiiiiaiy of tlie ITii- 
ver'ity of Leipziir, in ^^a1vh. Is'.H. Tlie kind words of tlie 
l)iroetor, l’rofeS;^ol■ (.)\'erbeck, eiiconray'ed me to have it jiub- 
li'heil. At the end of a year, dnriny ^\ hi<■h it law lain untoiii-lied, 
I have taken it up again, worked the old material over and added 
<nme that is iiew. 

T have dwelt at proportionally greater length upon the eondi- 
tioii ami development of the Akr<.)[ioli' bef u'e tlie Fer.'ian inva.^ion 
and its history after the Pelojionne-^iau dVar than Ujion the Akro- 
poli' in the times of Perikles. The earlier perioel seemed to me 
more important, beeaime the facts concerning it are new: the 
later claimed mrire attention, beeaU'O the facts are unfamiliar to 
the Li'eiieral reader. But regarding the age of Peudkles, the ap- 
pearance presented by the Akropolis in his day is. as Dorpfeld 
ha- said.‘ so fully and detinitely known from the buildings pre- 
served and from extant literature, tbat iliffereucc' of opinion con- 
eerniiu:' it are imiiossible except 011 minor })oints. Xew discov- 
erii-^ and more exact investigations of existing monuments can 
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make no eS'ential elianges in the 2)ic-tnre fitmiliar to every one 
that turns these pages. 

But aequaintanee vith the condition of the Akropolis as it was 
before its desolation at the hands of the I’er.sians and its i-enova- 
tion hv I’erikles i- hy no means so definite or so universal. It is 
true, we had known from literature that the Akmpolis was adorned 
with temples, altars, votive gifts, etc., before the Persians came, 
hut we have not Iieeii in a po.sition to form any adeiptate concep- 
tion of that earlier gdory before the days of Kimon and I’erikles. 
^Vnd even the little tliut we once thouglit to he incoutrovertihle 
fact — for examqile. that there once stood upon the site of the 
]iresent Parthenon an older I’arthenon lutilt by Peisistratos — even 
that has jiroved to be an errem. Accordingly I have gone hack 
to those older times and endeavored to present in full outlines the 
picture upon which so much new light has been thrown by the 
recent excavations. 

Throughout the essay it has been my main object to follow 
historically the architectural development of the Akropolis. And 
in dealing with the Akropolis I Inive confined myself as nearly as 
possilile to the upper Akropolis; and the buildings tliat lie upon 
its slopes have been drawn iitto the narratiw only when thev 
stood in some immediate relation to the enclosure of the Akropo- 
lis proper, and even then they have received only a passing men- 
tion. The Dionysiac Theatre, the ddeion of Pegilla, the f’horagic 
Monument of Thrasyllos. the Odeion of I’erikles. the real Theseion. 
the Eleu-inion— all these are locally connected with the Akrop- 
olis, but are nevertheless foreign to my subject, which deals onlv 
with what is enclosed Iw the walls about the citadel (1). 

(1)1 well, above all things, to express my inclcbteiluess to Dr. Dbrpt'eld, Direc- 
tor of the German Archajological Institute in Athen-, for his kindness in permitting 
me to use both hi- private letters to me and hi,- published articles in the Mitthr.ilnii- 
ffcn des Itistifut.--. Xext to Dr, Dorpfeld 1 have received tmist help from iliehaelis' 
exhaustive work on the Parthenon, and from Wachsmutli's Die Sfadt Athen im 
Alterihum. Two books, Ilanison and \ ervAX, MythuLogy and Monuments of An- 
cient Athens, and Hertzberg, Athen, I wish to say in advance, were unknown tome, 
except by name, until after my essay was entirely completed. If, therefore, simi- 
larities should he found_between parts of my narrative and their's, it will be due, ex- 
cept where they are expressly (tooted, to our having drawn from common sources, 
in the former instance, Dr. Dorpfeld ; in the latter, Michaelis and Waohsmuth. 
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l.-THE FORM OF THE AKROPOLIS. 

Ill tlie soutliern part of tlio prceiuots of ancioiit Athciis there 
once rose up from the plain a nigged, chasm-torn rock — the last 
spur hut one of the chain of hills that runs from Peiitelikon to 
the southern cOast of Attika. It? highest point was but lofi, 2 me- 
tres aliove the level of the sea, and less than lOU metres higher 
than the plain on which it stood. On the west, side only did it 
offer a comparatively ea.-y ascent. Every wliere else it fell precip- 
itously to the plain with declivities more or less inaccessible. Of 
all the many hills that lay in and around Athens this was the only 
one with much of a surface on its snmmit. presenting as it did an 
area of 270 by 105 metres. Tims iii if." entire formation this rock 
seemed by nature dcsigued for a la.-tness, and this destiny it ful- 
filled in becoming the most glorious fortrc'S the world has ever 
seen — the Akro[iolis of .\tlien.s. 

Eiit the to}! of this hill was not always tlie smooth plateau that 
we now find it, hut, as tlie excavations lately completed prove, 
evervwhere a iairged. uneven, rockv surface, rough and rent with 
many fissures. 


M.-THE FIRST SETTLEMENT, 

Partly by hewing away the jags of rock and partly by filling up 
the chasms with stones and earth, the earliest inhalutaut' cjf ^Vftika 
created on this uneven hilltop a number of smaller plateaus for their 
dwellings and sanctuaries. In a condition of society where uni- 
versal warfare continually pre\'ails, as wo find it. according to 
Thukydides (1, 2) at the dawn of < treek history, the fir.st settlements 
are necessarily made with a view to e\X'rv possible ailvantage 
atibrded by natural protection. They sought, not the highest hill, 
but the one that offered the broadest surtace on its summit and 
had the steepest sides. Accordingly we should look to the *Vkrop- 
olis for the earlii'st inhabitants of the land. ,Vnd here, in truth, 
they wore : and the first settlement on the sacred rock of Athens 
dates hack, as relics of the Stone Age found upmi the Akropolis 
uuciuestiouablv prove, to an inconceivably remote period.* e 

2 Ulkich Koin kr, in Hermes, vi, p. 105. 
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learn further from Tlrnkyilidcs^ and the common use of the word 
TTo'X.!? (city) elsewhere^ — especially in Attic inscriptions® that the 
citadel orin'inally wa< the city," siiu-c by this word in its limited 
sense the Akropolis itself is officially designated. And before 
there was a “lower city," tliere was no occasion for the word 
’A/epoTToki? to distinguish an - upper " from a lower town.’"' 


Ill -nvKivos 56|ios ’Epcx0<ios. THE GOODLY HOUSE OF ERECHTHEUS. 

liut we need not (/outinc oar.--elves to the e\’idence furnidiedhy 
liti'rutiu'e, for tlie s}iade has not long since settled the 4ue>fion be- 
yond a [)erad\-enture. L)ii the north si«lc of tlie Akropolis about 
the Erechtheion (see ]ilan of the Akropolis, Plate xv) are now 
plainly to Ije seen the heaxw foundation Widlsof a great royal pal- 
ace. A nniuber of apartments stretching one after the other from 
ea-t to West may he di'tingui'hed, hut just how tar toward the 
soutli and west this palace extended ••annot he determined, as the 
foundation walls in tho'O directions were even in anti. piity too fitr 
demolished. Put a' far U' the outlines can he made out, the build- 
ing that >tood here corrc'ponded exactly in material, in construc- 
tion and in general arrangement with the similar royal rc'idences 
in Tiryns. iMykonai and llion; and by analogy with these we may 
very ju'tly infer that in Athens also a large part of the citadel 
WU' taken up by the palace of the ruling Prince. 

Pehind the palace, that is at its northeast corner. ( \ti. on Pi., 
xvl a narrow stairway leads from the royal house dotvn through 
a cleft in the rock artiticially widened to receive it, under the pres- 
ent wall of the Akropolis and almost straight toward the quarter 

II, 15, 3-0 : rb Si irpo tovtov (i. e. the time ef The^ou-) -q 'AicpoTroXis r? wv olaa 
TToX.i- fjv ... . TtKfLTipiov 5e ' TCI '/dp iepa iv oitrg rg 'AicpoTroXet Kal dXXwj' fctSv eVri [/cai 
rd ttJj '.\.$T]yds] .... KaXeiTaL Si o^d T'qv iraXaidv rat'rp t^aroiKqaLV Ka.1 -q *Ah:p 67 roXi 5 
TovSi in VTTo tCiv’ X dqvai^v TTo\iS. ’‘But before the time of The.^eu-, whut is now 
called the Akropolis wa^ the citv ; and a proof of it is that we find on the Akropolis 
ini lf the sanctuaries not only of Athena, but of other gods as well . . . And unto 
this day on account of its being anciently inhabited the Athenians .still call the 
Akropolis ‘ Polis ’ ( “ the City.’") 

* Cf. P.vus. I, 20, 6 : iv rq vvv ’A«potr6\et, rdre 5^ dvofjLa^o/xivq TrdXet. 

5 E. g. CIA. I .32 B, 4 and 10. 58, 11 ; II 11, 26 ; 20, 2 ; 42, 7 ; 45, 5 ; 85, 13 ; 

etr. After the middle of the first century B. C. this use of irdXis in inscriptions 
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calk'd Ki]TroL — tlie garden^ ; ” — this little rear gateway may ako, 
like the similar ones in iNlykenai and Tiryus, liave r-eryed for fetch- 
ing water in time of need. It wa>, of conrse. entirely eoyered up 
in the fifth century by the building of the north wall of the Akro- 
}iolis — tlie .-;i)-called wall of Theniktoklcs. Tlii?. little stairway, 
hewn in part out of the lice rock, is scarcely at all dilierent in 
its general plan and style of construction from that in Tiryus. 
The ancient jialace on the Atbenian Akropolis had, like the royal 
palaces at Tiryus and Mykenai, be^ide^ the main entrance in 
the west, a second approach Ifoiii the side directly oiipor-ite. 
This sec(_ind approach was, in each and eyeiy case, a narrow flight 
of steji,', built in a half-bidden, secluded corner and in a 'teep 
place, accessible to foot-pas.'eugers only. 

Furtlierniore, in the great court, which we find wc't of the 
Erechtheion (the place marked Eandro-eion, on Pl. .xy), near the 
spot where that priine\'al, crooked, gnarly, old olive ti’eeof ,Vthena 
stood, was the altar of Zeu> Ilerkeios'^ — the hearth and center of 
the state — at which the king, as tlie head of hi^ tribe and father 
of the whole iieople, was wont to sacrifice. In the homes, the foun- 
dations of which We ob>erye west of the Ercclitheion (the walls 
colored green in our plan), we may perhajis recognize the habita- 
tions of the king's retaiueiv, who nui<t have dwi,'lt in the clo^e-t 
})roximity to their jiriiice's palace. The altar of Zeiw Polieus, too, 
erected by the fir-t king, Kekrop^. inn-t have stood close by. 
Athena also had a sanctuary within the palace ; and the theory 
has more than once been urged that it was the •• old temple of 
Athena," discovered by |)br[)feld in 188-5 ('Ce Pl. xv), with which 
we shall ha\ e to deal later on, that stood within the gates of this 
ancient palace.'' This hypothesis is based on two pa'S.iges from 
Iloiner: the one where Athena, after accomp.inying OdysseU' to 
the house of Alkinoos, left him at the doors and came to Mara- 
thon and to wide-waved Athens and entered the goodly hon-e of 
Erechtheus."® The ttvkivo^; Sd/to? (“goodly house ") is, as the 
words signify, not the IIekatom[iedon (the ohl temple lietween 

•> PniLOCH., ap. Dion. Hal., J 13 (frag. 146). 

^ Dolling, T6 'EKarSpiredov 1890, reprint p. 17, note 1) ; Dorpfeld, 

jSIitfh. Athen, .XII. p. 26. 

® Oil. VII, 80-81 : tKfTO d' is MapaSura (cat eipvd-, luan ’ Xdrjvriv, Svye 5' 'Epix^VOS 
wvKLvhv bbpnov k. t. \. 
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the Ereehtlieioii ami the Parthenon), nor vet neees-arily the com- 
mon temple of Athena and Erechtlieus. hnt the Ereehtheid jialace, 
and hy implication that part of the Ereehtheid palace occupied by 
the ^hrine of Athena. For. in the first place. Sd/cto? in Homer 
never means "temple'' unless accom|ianied by the adjecti\’e iepd? 
(sacred): and in the second place, ttvkiuo^; 86/j.o<; (yoodly ho^^e) is 
iroiner's -tandiny e}iifhct for royal ]>a]aces.® Ent it i> ob\ions 
that Athena came to Athens ami entered the ‘‘ y-ondly honse of 
Erechtheii' " for no other reason than tliat she had a sanctnary 
located within it- yati's and forndny a part of it. Put it is 
g’oiny too far to conclude from tlie pa^saye (pioted that lu'r sanc- 
tuary occupied tlie 'ante s[(Ot a> either the JIekatom}iedon or the 
shrine of .\rheiia in the Erechtheion. From this ]iassaye of the 
Odv.-^ey. then, we learn only that Athena had a sanctuary within 
the royal pahwe on the -\kropoli>. The other ]iassaye from 
Hoimu'. however. yi\-es us more detinite knowledge: "And they 
dn'elt at Atlieii'. a ^wll-lntilt town, the realm of tlte noble Erech- 
theiis. whom om/e .\thena, danyliter of Zeiis. I’eared u)i . . . and 
gave a place in her |■)Wll rich temple at Athens." Now. altlionyh 
tlie poet in the tirst-yuoted pa^saye is evidently acipiainted \vith 
the royal jialaee of the Ereehtiieids on the ..\kropolis, as e\’en 
Aischylos “ also i'. in this second passaye no “temple" can jios- 
sibly he meant other than the com[ilex sanctuary of I'oseidon, 
Athena, and her footer son, Erechtheiis. which was later calk'd the 
Erechtheion. by way of distinyni'hiny it from the other tenqile 
or temples of Athena I'olias. She yi\-es him a place in her otrn 
rich tenpile. that i-. lioth are worslii])ped under one common 
roof : the conclusion is inevitable. 

Near this mo^t ancient sanctuary of Athena, the }>roteetiny god- 
dess of the city, was the grave and herobn of Kekrops, the earth- 
born father of the Athenian people, and, in the poi>ular tradition, 

® cy. also 0(1. VI. 134 ; 11. X, 2(57 ; xix, .33.5 ; etc. 

Hm.. Jl. II, 046-549 : ot 5’ dp' ^kBrjuas eixov, fVKrifxevov irroXUBpov, 

^ripjov 'Epex^^os tieya\T}TopoSj 6v ttot’ 'AdTjVTj 

$p^€, Albs SvyuTTip 

KaS 8' iv 'ABi^v^s €t<T€v ii^ ivl ttLovi vt}^. 

Aisfh., Eii7?i. 855: Kai uif (the Eumenides'j riplav 
^8pav ixovffa vpbs 86pLois 
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their lirst king, after whom the city — that is, the Akropolis — was 
called “ Kekropia.'' As in the case of all cultus heroes, the 
worship of Xekro[is centered at his tomb ; his worship, further- 
more, was intimately connected with that of Zeus Herkeios and 
that of Athena I’oliasd'^ As father of the race of the Kekropidai 
and king- of Kekropia. he repn-esents a definite epoch in Athenian 
story, an e[ioch oLler than that of the “ Ionic " Krechtheus, with 
whose ri?e, furthered as it was by the Ionic epos, his former im- 
portance is lost. Erechtheus dwells as /nlxio? (indwellef) or as 
o(^i? OLKovpoi (the Serpent keeping watch over her house) in the 
holy of holit'S of Athena's temple. “ Ihit Kekrops, who had been 
to Attika all that Erechtheus was and more, is set aside with a 
little space at the corner of that same tempile and outside of it. 
Some interjii'eters, grossly perverting the words of Clemens Alex- 
andriuus,'^ have fiu’ced Kekrops also d'/e her tetnptle. Clemens 
does says indeed that in the temple of Athena at Larisa there was 
the tomb of Akrisius, but of Kekrops he as^erts no more than 
that Antioi-hos says that “ upon the .Vkropolis of .\thens is the 
toinlt of Kekrops," while he does emphatically affirm ofErich- 
thoitios that he was buried in the tem[>le of the Lolias.*® Thoo- 
doretos.'' borrowing from the same soitree, a<lds that the tomb is 
'rrapa r'rjv ttoXiov-x^ov avTrjv [beside (the temjde of) the Polias her- 
self] : while ..Vruobius,'’ copying from Clemens and carelessly 
confusing the two statements of the latter, makes him say that 
^I//c /"•>' iTto Crc/'f)p('/a t'.'-'sc iiitutfliil Hi ttiTfi (that Kekrops 

was buried in the temple of Athena at Athens). The blunder is 

Plin.. X. H. VII, -30, 194; opphbnn Cevi'ops a se ajipf’^/nvit O^cropicnn^ quae 
nu 7 ti- est <tr.r and Mapn.. \k o52,<;34, .s. v. iiraKpla x^P^- ^lorcover 

the name Kekropia is occasionally applied to the whole Attic land as wcdl, which 
hefore had been called Akte ; cf. Apollod. hi, 14, 1 ; Mar, Par. 1, 3. 

Paus. VIII, 2, 3; Eum;h., Pi-arp. ev. x, 9, 22; 3/., Chron. ii, 24. 2i. 

Cf. Immisch, in Koscher's Mythol. Lex. ir, 1023. 

Protrf.pt. Ill, 45: kv ry riji 'A.0rjvdi iv \apla-r) €v Trj d/cpoTToXci rd^os ia-riv 
XKpKxloVj 'Adf}VTj(rL Si iv ry ’A/epoTroXet KiKpoiroSj ws 'Avrioxo^ K’ 

1. c. tL Si 'Epi^^d^vtos ; FloXta^os KiKyS^vTciL ; Cf. Apollod, 

III, 14 , 7 , 1 : ’Eptx^oWoc .... TaKpivros iv rf rcixivei rys 'AByvds. 

Graec. affect, cur. Vlil, 30, p. llo: Kal yap 'AOijvyinv uls 'Ai'Tioxos dvu) ye 

ry ’ AKpoirSXei KeKpoirds icrri Ta.<pos irapd ryv iroXioOxo*' avryv^ 

Adv. nat. vi, 6. 
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oln4ous. Besides, we have the best of testimony elsewhere to 
support the uncorrupted statement of Clemens : the inventories ot 
the commission appointed to look into and report uj'on the condi- 
tion of the new Erechtheion speak repeatedly of the porch of the 
Ivorai " as being “ next to the Kekropion."’® And there, at the 
southwest corner of the temple, in the remains of walls adjoining 
the hall of the Ivorai, theTvekropion is since the excavations clearly 
to be recognized. 

With that same sanctuary of Athena Polias were closely con- 
nected the altar of I’oseidon and those wonderful “ ~igii-; " 
(/Ltaprupta) — the salt spring and the sacre*d olive tree — witneS'C' of 
his strife with the goddos for the posse.'sion of the land. Here 
also TIephaistos was worshiped and here honors were paid to the 
sei’iient Krichtlionios and to I’andnwos. his faithful nurse. 

"We must notice, however, that when we go back to Thesen~ and 
his father, Aigeu-;. tradition forbids us to thiidc of them as occu- 
pying the royal residence that we have seen upon the Akropolis. 
One story, told by KleideiuO';, makes Theseus dwell on the ipiper 
Ilissos : according to another, Aigeus has his abode not tar from 
the Delphinion, and even in Plutarch's time the home of Aigeus 
was pointed out in that I'ptarter.^'* There seems, then, to be no 
doubt that the residence of Aigeus and his son, who are foreign 
immigrants, and have, as Plutarch di.stinctly states,^' no connec- 
tion whatever with the Erechtheids, was outside the city and that 
until after the “ synoikismos " of Theseus they remained in some 
way entirely apart from the community that occupied the citadel. 
But from this time on we again find the .\kropolis the sole seat of 
royalty. Here dwelt the ruler of the land surrounded bv his re- 
tainers, his assistants in tlfe govwrnmeiit and the priesthood : here 
the chiefs of the people met at court, like the Trojans at the gate 
of Pri.am. to take counsel with the king ; and here we find the 
germs of the race that prided itself on being descended from 
mother earth herself.^" 


« CIA. I, 322, col. I, 9. 56. 62. 83. 
“ Plut,, Thes. 12. 

« Ibid. 13. 

Thuk. I, 2 ; Soph., Aj. 102. 
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It was Iw no niore cliance,a>wc liave already seen, tliat thisliill 
was chosen as the original site for this favorite city of the ancient 
world. Xot only as a fortress l)ut as a dwtdling place as well it 
was abundantly blessed by nature : in the hottest ^unlmer days it 
is fanned by a cool breeze from the sea, while the city and tields 
below are parched with heat and choked with clouds of dust. The 
seat of government, however, and tlu- residence of the community 
were afterward removed from the Akropcdis to othei’ quarters, and 
the goils reniaine(l henceforth in >olo posses>ion of the “ sacred 
rock.'’ 


IV.-THE FIRST FORTIFICATIONS. 

Thus, in early times the Akrojiolis was not only the site of the 
oldest national sanctuaries but also the scene of public life and the 
seat and centre of the governing power. It was the mighty 
tower" of Athens, but to have been sinli, it must ha\'e been de- 
fensible; and so it was. Indeed, it can no longer be seriou.sly 
([Uestioned that down to the time of Tliemistokles the city [)OS- 
sessed no other fortilieations whatever besides those about the 
^Vkropolis. When these fortilieations were built we cannot toll, 
but they date liir back into prehistoric times. Their construction, 
as well as that jiartial leveling of the .'Urfaec of the .Vkropolis al- 
ready mentioned, has been ascribed to the rolasgiaiis"' — a people 
shromled in mystery — who, as foreign wage-workers, are said to 
have built the ftrtitications for the native^ of the land. It is often 
said that a Pela^gian colony settled upon the Akropoli^, but this is 
a eonfu^ion of story ; for, according to every tradition, the I’elas- 
gians are foreigners who have their home tor the time on klount 
llyinettos (^or at the foot of the Akiopoli.') and are always quarrel- 
ing with the inhabitants of the sacred hill. Still there is coupled 
with the name Telasgians no iletinite notion of any particular 
tribe; they are, as Wilamowitz-Mdllendorf-* pertinently remarks, 
importr'd only to be expelled by the lonians. 

Hot. VI, 137 ; itYRSii.os, np. Dion. H.vl. Ayifir; l, 28 ; Phot., s. v. UeXapyucSr- 
Kleidk.mos, /> 0 (/. 22 (Bekkek, AHccdutn, p. -iia, 27); .Suio. .>!. r dirfSo and 

7lTr4^l\oV. 

Ki/dnthi^n, p. 144. 
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The naijie of thi' ancient strono-hold is written in the one offi- 
cial iii>cri})rinn''’ that we possess He\ap^/LK6v — and it is there three 
times repeated with tliat sjiellino:. Thukvdides (ii, IT) uses the 
word twiei' and the hest nianiiscripf (Laur. t') has YleXap^/iicop both 
time> : the -anie form i^ found ako in Aristojilianes.-® Klcidemos.-' 
Dion\>io' of Ilalikarna.'so-;,-' I’hotios,"® and elsewhere.®'' Correctly 
r-piaikiiiy, thei'efore. I’elaryikon and not I'ehis^ikon is the name 
that wa- uiveii to that earliest -ettlcment: hut why it was called 
lieXap^liKov (Stork-ne-t (f) or Stork-town (?) ) is a matter for spec- 
ulation. .\t all ex’ents. the word JleXnp^/iKov has mt connection 
whatever witli IleXau''/OL lait. as tlierx' always were I’elasyi in At- 
tika.®‘ tile 'imilarit\ hetween the words led easily to their confu- 
sion and to the -liyht ehanye of name that resulted : and then, 
with 't(.H'ie^'- iin’eiited to tit the ease, people hee'an to trace the 
Work of tiirtitieation hack to tlie I ’ela'ttians. ^vhile tlie walls were 
styled IVTasffii-." I’ansanias (r, ds!. d.) and l’]iny(vii. 194.) even 

go so far as to name the ardiiteot .\g'r()las (the rough stone) and 

TTy[)erhio~ (the man of giant strength.) ddicy were said to have 
come froiii Sicily, the land of the lloinerie Kykh.ipes whom Kuri- 
pides (A'///, 2:>'.p (.mils tlm •• mowrs of rocks" and '• hnilders of 
gates." 

I’lion hiU'dly any other sulijeet in the whole range of .Vtheiiian 
tojiography lais so mneh been written, or so little that will stand 
the test of even the mo.st sipicrtieitil criticism, as ni)OU the I’elar- 
gikoti. It is not my ))nrjtose here to eonfntt! any or all the old 
views in la'gard to the I'ehtrgikon or to p^.^jiose any new mere 
theory of my own, but from the actual remtiins, with the help of 
our ancient authors, to reconstruct as far as possible the origiiud 
tortitications ot the Akropolis. Accordingly, we will beffin not 
with ;i the(“)ry, as others have done, but with the remtiins that are 
still preserved ; and here we may distinguish two parts of the Pe- 
largikon, an upper and a lower. 

CIA. IV, 2, 27b. 

“ ll-jS, and Schol. R., ). c. ; Ai\ 832 and Schol. RY 832 and 836. 

” Fray. 2'2 (Bekker, Anecdoia, p. 4ly, 27.) 

Antiq. I, 28. ® s. V. 

(.y. jAHX-iliCHAELls, Patis. Descr. Ards A/henar. I, 28, 3. 

Wach.s.muth, University lectures, 1890. 

Cy., e. g., Hdt., illVRSiLos, Phot., 1. c. 
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(1) Th.e iippcr part. — In the recent excavations traces, at least, 
of a wall surrouniling the Akropolis were found on the cu't end 
and along almost the whole length of the south -ide (see Pl. xv.) 
On the north side, however, hut few remains uf the •• Cyclopean 
wall are found. Xevertheless it need not in the least he sii[>po5cd 
that the Akropolis was walled up only in places, for the remains 
of walk are found in the most inaccessible parts of the south and 
east .sides, as well as in the parts by nature left the most defense- 
less. We must rather conclude tliat in its whole periphery the 
Akropolis wa^ surrounded with a wall.^^ Pemains of this old wall 
have been preserved there only where the new wall lie?' outside of 
the old. On the north the new wall folli>ws e.xactly the line of the 
ohl one. and in every quarter wherever the line of Ivimon's wall 
coincides with that of the old wall or lies within it, the old one 
had to give way and was entirely obliterated. The fragments of 
the wall that yet remain follow closely the natural lines of the for- 
mation of the rock and are everywhere built at the outermost edge 
of its u[iper surface. 

Xow. in oj'der to obtain the complete picture suggested by the 
scanty remains along the north side, let us summon to our aid 
the (Ireek authors. Ilekataios®^ says: to rei^o? to rrepl rrjv 
’’XKpoTToXLv ’ eXifka p.€vov (the wall, built aronial the Akropolis). 
Myrsil os®' remarks: Kai {^ol IleXacrYol) to t€(;^o? to Trepl rpv’AKpd- 
TToXiv TO neXaps^iKoa TrepieiSaXov (and they, i. c.. the I’elasgians) 
coiistructeil the Ptiargikon ivniil ahniif the Akropolis): and Ivlei- 
demos®®also uses the word Trepi/SdXXeiv (to surround) and irepi- 
y3oXo9 (circumference) in speaking of the building of the wall 
around the ^\kro}iolis. Such exiu’essions as these can be ap[ilied 
oidy to something encircling the entire citadel, as even XVachs- 
muth,®' since the excavations, is willing to grant. Furthermore, 
the fact that the Persians clambered n}> on the north side and got 

After the above was written it was very gratifying to have Dr. Dorpfeld write 
that he fully agreed with me in tliis conclusion. 

Ap. Hot. vi, 137. 

Ap. Diox. Hal. Antiq. i, 28. 

Fray. 22 ^Bekker, Anecd. p, 41U, 27.) 

University lectures, Leipzig, 1890. For his earnest defense of the other view 
5ee his Siadt Athen, i, p. 292. 
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of tile foi'tre>> prove-^ nothing, for as Ilenalotos (VIII, 
Wo) tells tile storv tliev cliiiilieil xi]i KaTo. to Ipov ri}? KeicpoTro? 
Gv^/aTpo^ ’ X''/\avpQV [\)y the .'anetuary of Agluurus, the daughter 
of Ivekrop') ^\■hieh wa> oiriaOev tmv TrvXe'cov behind, that is, (^hevi >iid, 
outride the gate', f ir fierodotor' i^ r-[ieakitig from the point of 
view of the I’er'iaii'), and of i-our'e the Athenians alwaV' had 
free eoiiinmnieation between the Akropoli- and the Aglanriou 
through thi' s.inie cleft in the roidc. Ihit eertaiidy thi' [la-'age 
way "WU' not open to the general pnlilie — hence the >urpri~e of 
the ^Vtheniaiis that the Per'ians should eoine up that way — 
and it 'hould he renieiiihered in pa-sing that the stoiK‘ -tairea-e 
in thi- clct't a- at pre.-ent exi-ling ( I ’i,. \ v. ( '1 >) wa> not hiiilt until 
after tlie Per-ian wai's. Again, from the word- of Pau-ania-, 
(l. lilt, 4) when he -ay- ek Si Tijv’AicpoTroXii’ earip el'aoBo^ p.ia. kripai' 
Si om ey^erai. TTUcra ctTroTO/xo? ovcra (tlnu’e i- oik' entrance to the 
.Vkropoli- and if ha- im other, f >r it is pna-ipitou- on e\'ery >idc), 
it cannot hy any means he interred that no wall was needed in 
pi'chi-toi'ic time- ami that therei'ofe none > \i>ted ; fu- in hi- day 
there certainly was one, and the aTroVogo? ( precipitou.-) has lad'cr- 
ence of eour-e to the condition of tlie Akropolis as he saw it. with 
KinionV wall eticiriling it entirely round about. 

Still, this great Pelasgie wall was not the only means of strength- 
ening the citadel of Athens. The >anu‘ art that a\'ailed to cut 
down in -uch a manner the rock of the Pny.x. on either j-ide of 
the Mi-called Peina, ^\'as doulith'ss brought into reipiisition here 
to make the naturally jirecipitous rock of the hill even steejier.^® 
This is, for example, ofiviou-ly the case on the south side above 
the Asklepieion. 

2) The luH-er part. — Be-ides the wall encircling the Akropoli> 
above, there was also the lower or main part of the “ Pela-gic " 
fortif cations — the tremendous otitworks at the west end, which 
are U'Ually called the Pelargikon par cxcrllcnrr. .Tust what ap- 
pearance these outworks pri’r-ented we can never know ; hut sci 
inucdi is certain; they were a gigantic system of fortifications, 
with nine gates,^® which led by several^ terraces supported by 

Cf. AVklckkr, Ffisaltar dt’s horhsteyi Zeus., p. 

^^Kleidemos: irepU^aWov ipvedirvXov lieXapyiKbif (frag. 22). PoLEMON, Frag. 
49 : ^>cr6s tQv iwia tvXQu. 

Just how many we cannot say. 
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the mighty walls, one above the other, gradually up to the 
eitadel. 

How much of this, now, is still preserved? The lowest wall 
of the Pelargikon was that whose position was afterwards oeeu- 
pied by the southernmost wall of the Askle]:)ieiou (see tig. 1, p. 
480) and by this means in part ju'eserved. This wall, along with 
the prehistoric road that lies immediately bek)W it and conducts 
through the theatre of r)i<mysos and then leads, outside the 
wall as a matter of t-ourse, up to the citadel — this wall, with the 
road, is continued along ti'om the Askle[)ieion at the same eleva- 
tion until interrupted by the Odeioirof llerodes Attikos. After 
the latter was built, the road was altered so as to run not only up 
behind it but down the slope again on the opposite — that is, on 
the west side of the cax'ea. This can still be traced. Before the 
er<'ction of the Odeion then, Ave may conclude, both Avail and road 
passe(l direetlv through the site iioaa' oecujiicd by lleroiles' theatre, 
and continued together (tig. 1) uji to the Areiopagos; Avliile the 
wall itsi'lf, As ithout the road, e.xteuded on a little bi-'yoiid Pan’s 
(irotto and there npuns the natural nAck of the Akropolis, just as 
at the other end. The gate of this AA-all must have been situateil 
direetlv op[)osite the ..Vreiopagos (^tig. 1), for first the Anuizou', as 
th'.‘ storv goes, and then the Persians made this hill the base of 
their operations against the Akropolis.-*! And in addition to the 
iiifereuee that is so easily draAAUi from the operations of the Ama- 
zons and Persians, I’olemcuA- seems t(A state distinctly that such 
wu' the ease. aa'IicU he says that ‘‘ the herooii of ile.'ychos is situ- 
ated elo'A' to the Tvyloueioii (that is, by the grotto of the Eumeii- 
ides on the northeast corner of the AreiopagOs. facing the Akru- 
poli~) just outside till' nine gates. ' The frst or outermost gate, 
theret’ore, )ii"A liaA'e been directly 0[>posite the Ai'eiopago- (^f g. Ij. 

XoAV let us return again to the south side. BetAA'eeii the Odeion 
and the Asklepieion Ave find preseiwod (fg. 1) a small part of the 
second terrace wall, AA’hich first projects at almost a right angle 
fi’om the rock of the Akropolis, then bends around, and extends 
on, nearlv iiarallel to the tirst AAuall. This is the second circuit AA'all 

‘I Hdt. viii, 52 ; Pavs. i, 18, 2. 

*2 Fru(j. 49 [^Schol. to Soph. Oid. Kol. 489). 
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of the Pelargikoii. But, he it noted, while the tii’>t wa- ('yelo- 
pean." this, like the next to he mentioned, is '■ polygonal," and, 
therefore, either repaired later or altogether of later eon-triietion. 

Somewhat higher, hut ^till outside Beule's gate, there were eer- 
tainly other sueh terraces, as every one that Inw ever eliiuhed the 
hill, or even studied V(tn dcr Laiinitz's model of the Akropolis, 
will not have faile<l to ohserve. Excavations will 'oon decide 
whether or not the remains of I’ehngic walls are hidden there. 

The other polygonal rvall, ahove referred to, the one lying in the 
axis of the I’ropylaia (rig\ 1. fourth terrace, see I’i.ate xw hetweeii 
Beule's gate and the I’ropylaia), although it ha- often hc eii called 
•' I’clasgie,'’ is not so old, but ftrohahly helong- to the vr century 
B.C., and is perhajis a part of the new j>lan of forriticatiou executed 
hy Peisistratos. in order to make the old I’ela'cie fertrc's ipiite 
inipregnahle. 'Whether it actually took the jdacc- of oin- of the 
old Pelasgic terrace-walls we can no longer s:iy with positive cer- 
tainty, 

J>ut now again we come to another portion of the genuine 
ivveaTTvXov Ylekap^LKov (the nine-gattul 1 ’elargikon ), the Pelasgic 
wall that is no^v for the most part liidden l.»y the Xike bastion 
(Pn. XV and tig. 1). Here would come the last great struggle on 
the part of the defenders to protect their stronghold, and on the 
site of the Xike bastion we have still the remains of a mighty fort, 
an older “ pyrgos," flanking for a coiisideraldc distance at close 
range the unprotected right side of the attacking foe. That taken, 
hut one more wall was left to storm — the highest and last, and the 
best preserved portion of this great fortress. This was at once 
the boundary wall of the sanctuary of Artemis Prauronia and also 
a part of the surrounding wall of the ui)[ier citadel. It is an ex- 
ceedingly massive wall, six metres thick, and as Akropolis wall it 
neede<l to he stronger at this point than elsewhere, for evervwhere 
else on account of the stee])ness ot the elitts the wall r\ as onlv with 
the greatest difficulty approachable hy the enemy. 

Thus we have found as lower Pclargikon a system of nine great 
redoubts rising one behind the other. 

And no\v we are met by the further (question : how far did the 
Pelargikon extend ? That it was by no means .small we know 
from the passage in Thukydides (ii, IT), in which is narrated how 
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upon tlie iiivanon of Attika tlio people, in their extreinitv. < ro\\'ile(I 
into the city, and tillinii' np every available spot took np their 
abode even in the Pelargikon, in spite of the fact that the place 
was laden with a cursed^ The sariie incontrovertible e\iilence is 
atforded l)v the Eleusinian inscription already mentioned, for the 
decree therein [(reserved forbids the ([iiarryiim of stone within the 
Pelarg'ikon and also the carting away of earth from the same.^^ 
Bnt from three passages of Lucian we ha\'e more exact in- 
formation : (1) 74kc. 42. where the [ihilosojihers throng n[i to the 

citadel. The description of the localities i- ex^ct and systematic : 
the wise men coni[iletely lill the d'l'oSo? [that is. the western 'lo[>e5 
of the Akro[iolis) : and then this specification follows: in the 
middle, the J’elargikon : to the right of if. the -\.skle[iiei(,)n. and 
to the left the Areio[iagOs; again, to the right of the A'kle[iieion 
the grave of Talo-. and again to the left of the ^Vreiopagcis the 
Anakeion. ’’J'lius ; 

')) Anakeion 
3) Areio[)agos 

1) i’elargikon Akro[>olis 

2) Asklepieion 

4) Grave of Talos 

From thi.s it is clear that the Pelargikon readied at least from 
the Askle[)ieion to the Areii>[>agos. In c<)m]ilete accordauce w ith 
this conclusion might be adduced as still further evidence, if mm'e 
were needed, the entire absence of all ancient building' on the 
terrace between the Asklepieion and the Odeion of Ilerndi": for 
it ivas forbidden to build anywhere within the wall' of the Pdar- 
gikmu. tin’ oracle declaring to JleXap’yiKov apybv upeivov (that it 
■was better, safer, that the Pelargikon should be bare).^^ 

But did it extend no further on the north beyond the Areio[ia- 
gos ? From the second passage in Lucian (PLc. 47), where the 
philoso[iher-fisher seating himself eVi to aKpov tov Teix^ov (that is, 
“ n[ion the corner of the wall," of the xVkropolis of course, next to 

*3 Thvk., II, 17 : t 6 tc nAap7oi6i'5 *at firdpaTiK /ir) oUtiv. 
o This prohibition is recorded by Pollux (viii, 101) also, who adds that in case 
of violation the fine was three drachmae and “ costs.” 

*» ty. XnuK., II, 17. 
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the Pinakotlieko), and drojipiii^ down his hook, baited with figs 
and gold, is adced whether he is going to fish up stones out of the 
Pelargikon — from this pU'^age we di-<cover that the Pelargikon 
extended at least as far as the north side of the Pinakotheke. 
Filially, according to the third })a>.'age (7?d an-. Oj, Pan’s dwelling- 
place is fiiKphv virep tov n£Xa(T 7 ««:of} (a little above the Pelargikon), 
And thus we have its extent pretty aeenrately defined — from the 
Askleideion on the Miiith to Pan's (Jrotto on the north; for the 
Aglaurion, according to TTerodotos (vrrr, d2) was not included, 
hut lav heliind — that is, outside — the walls. These limits further- 
more would he in complete accord with the defensive purjaise of 
the walls ; for in this way the two liest springs of the neighltor- 
hood, the Klcp.-ydra, accessible from the summit by its CVclopean 
stair-way of fifty -two steps which is still preserved, and the spring 
at the Asklepieion (see tig, 1) lay within the fortifications — no 
small advantage in time of siege. The lower Pelargikon was, 
therefore, identical with that part of the in'e-'fliesean city which was 

TO 1/770 TtjV ’X/CpOTToXlV T1)V VVV OVaaV TT/OOS VOTOV pd\l(TTa TiTpapLpLeVOV 

(the part below cvhat is now the Akropolis and facing the south). ^ 

Tn the time before the I'ersian wars, then, the J’elargikon con- 
sisted of two parts, and the name Pelargikon was aiiplied to the 
whole Akropolis — that is, to the whole upper citadel cocithe forti- 
fications on the west and south. This, moreover, follows con- 
clusively from the statements of TTerodotos,^' Aristotle^ and the 
.\hirmor Parium,'*® all three of which authorities testify that Kleo- 
menes conpielled the tyrants (meaning TTipjnas) to vacate to rTeXacr- 
'fiKov (the Pelasgic wall) within which, that is, within the 

walls of the .Vkropolis, he had been l/esieging them. Put from 
the v century on, after Kimon's wall had sujiphiced the corres- 
pjiiding part of the “ J’elasgic ” walls, only the lower portion in 
its mighty ruin.-- was understood Iw the name Pelargikon. For 
tlien the Akropolis, still in all otTicial documents called “ the citv’’ 
(tj TTo'Xisj, consisted of these two parts ; 1) the upper .,Vkro 2 )olis, 

Tuck., ii, 15. 

V, 04 . YxXeofxevrjs 5i ... . €7ro\i6pK€€ roifs rupdrifovs dTrepyjudvovs iv tc^ HeXaffyiKU 

T€lX€t' 

^ Frag. 3-37 i^Schol. R AR. Fys. 11*33) : KXeo/xeinjs .... rbv 'linrlav <rvviK\€i< 7 €U els 
TO 'n.€\ap^i LKOV reixos, ecos oi iraides tGjv Tvpdvvojv e^iovres edXwcrap. 

CIO. 2374 (ep. 4-3) : [oi] 'AdTjpaToi [ €^av^<rT'\7]d'av toi)s Heia-LarpaTlSas iK [roi? 
n€]Xao’[7a']ou reixovs. 
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the sacred enclosure (iepov rep.evo'i) of Athena Polias, and 2) the 
lower Pelargikon — also called Ki’anaa. Otherwise the following 
passages from Aristophanes, rendered so clear in the light of this 
expdanation, must remain unintelligihle : 1) Lt/s. 480 : “ 4Vhy 
have the women taken possession of the citadel and why of the 
Pelargikon ? And likewise 2) Birds 820 (832) ; “ 'Who will be 
the TToXiovxo’i '' — that is, who will have ])OSSeS'<ion of the Akrop- 
olis — “ and who will hold the Pelargikon of the Akropolis ? ” And 
finally, Strabo (ix, p. 401), also ipioting Ephoros, is familiar with 
this twofold division of the Akropolis : tov? neXacr 7 ot!>?, acj)' cSv 
iKXrjdi^ /xepo^ Tt TYj'i TToXetog j^SriX.'AKpoTTo'Xeeo^JUeXacr'YCKdv (the Pelas- 
gians, from wliom a certain part of the city — that is, of the ^kkrop- 
olis — was called Pelargikon), and in harmony with this stands the 
passage in Tliukydiiles (u, 17): to TleXapyi/cop to vtto rpr ’AKpd- 
tqXlv (the Pelargikon. the part that lies below the Akropolis). 

The idne-gated Pelargikcn can be conceived of. in the most 
General outline only, something as in the accompanying diagram. 



The road must have wound in some such way, from gate to 
o-ate : and not only were the attacking foia-cs in constant danger 
fr(')m the defenders on each succeeding terrace above them, but 
th(,'ir advance was nine tiinc' blocked by gates, in which feature 
indeed lav the main strength of the fortress, and each time a new 
redoubt must be stormed, in or<ler to pimh on step by ^teji to the 
summit. 
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Of tlie later history of these colossal fortifications so nineh can 
he said. Thev certainly did not tall witli the overthrow of Ilip- 
pias, as Wilamowitz-Mollendorf supposes they did. for when three 
decades later the Mede invaded the land they still did remarkably 
o-ood seinfice. The few^‘ Athenians who lacked the ci'tnrau'e to ijo 
with Themistokles to Salami:' built a stockade"’* in front of the outer- 
most g-ate; for thus they thought to fulfill the conditions of the 
oracle which; declared that their - wooden walk should be impreg- 
nable.'' The rer.sians at once set these wooden walk on fire, 
but for all that were still no nearer capturing the eitailel than be- 
fore, although they outnumbered the Athenians a thousand to one. 
These old “ Telasgic " walk still defied them, and they were ob- 
liged to make their way to the citadel by climbing u[) a steep 
place behind those im[)reguable f trtifications through tlie .\glau- 
rion, where no one had dreamed they would come.*’" 

The ne.Kt information is given by the lileu>inian in'cri]ition 
[CIA. IV, i. ilTb), from which we gather that the Persians had par- 
tially demolished the walk and that in Perikle.-.' time, to which the 
inscription belongs, builders had fouinl in tlio-c overturned blocks 
of gigantic proportions an oxcellent stoiie-quariw. whii.ii they util- 
ized until what was left was protected by the veiy statute that 
gives us this information. 

Let those who are still inclined to follow AN'ilamotvitz-Miillen- 
dorf and to believe with him that the I’elargikon was completely 
destroyed with the fall of the tyrants, or by the Per-ians, or by 
the transformations of the west end ot the Akropolis incident to 
the building of the Lropylaia of Aluesikles. eoii'idcr this one fact : 
the upper wall of the Pelargikon was standing to a height of over 
thirty feet after the erection ot the Aluesiklean 1 'ropylaia. So much 
is incontrovertibly certain ; for we notice that the soutln'ast corner 

Kydaihen, p. 107. The only fuundution for his supposition seem^ tf* be the 
subjective feeling that if he had been tlie victorious dcmo^ ” sucliAvould have been 
the fate of the tyrants’ stronghold. 

Hdt. VIIIj di : Kai TLvas 6\iyovs ei'piaKovai tQ>v 'Xey)vai(av^ ev Tapia'S re 

ToO Ipov Kai TT^VT/ra? o? <ppai;dpivoi. T7 )v AKpotroXiv Bipyai rt Kai ^vXokti rjpvvovro 

Toi)s ^TTtoi^as .... SoK^orres i^evpijKevai t 6 pavT-fjCov to ij Hvdii^ aipL €xpv<^^: 
retxos dydXiOToy eaeaBat. airrd dij toOto etuai to KprjafpdycToy Kara t6 pavrifCov Kai oi5 ray 
v^as. 

62 Hdt., viit, 51-52. 
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of the southwest wing- of the I’l-opylaia is beveled vertieallv from 
base-stone to corniee so as to lit up sipiarely against this wall, and 
this tact proves beyond a peradventure that this upper wall of the 
Pelargikon was still standing when the Propylaia were built, and 
was still higher than the roof of the southwe-t hall (dO feet).“ 
Otherwise siu-h a bevel- corner would have been wor^e than sense- 
less. And it furtlier proves that even Muesikles and his associates 
still reeognizeil tlie necessity of preserving the old fortilieations for 
their original puiym^e : otherwise enough of that old wall would 
ha\e been removed to make way for the new gate^vav. and the 
corner of the soutlnve-'t wing would have been unmarred. And 
the condition of tlii' upper wall at that time shows how well pre- 
serx’ed the remains must have l»ceu. not onlv of the upper wall, 
but of the lower walls as well, for the upper wall, which in the 
last quarter of the tit’th century they took >o much pains to con- 
serve, would have been practically useless without the lower walls : 
besidc's, a' we .--liall prc'eiirly 'ce, these lo\ver walls were seen bv 
the traveler I’olemon. two hundred years later. Moreover with- 
out the e.xisteiice at the close of the fifth century b. c. of another 
such defeiisoiy \\-all below, and in it an actual fortress-gate, neither 
the situation suggi'sted by ^Vristophaues in the Birds (S2(l (■'^02)) 
and Lssistrata (4SU) nor the occupation of the Akropolis by the 
Spartan garrison in 4o;! is. c. can b<‘ mulerstooil. It would be a 
necessary assumptioit. e\’en if we had no proofs. 

Xow comes, more than two centuries later, the Alexandrian 
periegete I’olemon. who speaks’^ of the iwea iruXai (nine gates) in 
a description so \'ivid that there can be no question but that, in 
spite of all the changes in and about the Proiylaia, ho neverthe- 
less saw the entire lower Pelargikon with all its nine gates in a 
state of tolerably good preservation. For by the nine gates (which 
certainly can be nothing else than the evveaTrvXov lieXap^iKov — 
nine-gated Pelargikon) and the Ivyloueion together he locates the 
position of the tomb of the hero Hesychos. And one does not 
define the location of a sanctuary, or anything else, by means of 
something that has long since di.sappeared or become unrecogniz- 

Cf. DuKPFELD, Mitih. Aihen, X, p. 139-1-10. 

M Frag. 49 {Srhol. Soph. Kal. 4S9). 
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able. Accordingly, in the days of Polemon, also, the Pelargikon 
with its nine successive redoubts still stood. 

Again, even in Sulla's time (8G B. c.) the fortilications of the 
Akropolis were still so strong that Sulla's lieutenant. Serihonius, 
thought it wiser not to attempt to storm the citadel. Imt by eut- 
ting olf the Klepsydra to compel Aristion and his forces to capit- 
ulate for want of water. 

The above-cited passages from Lucian and Pausanias' remark 
that " all the walk of the Akropolis in his day, except those built 
by Klmou, were erected l)y the Pelasgians," are very signiticant. 
AVhat Pausanias in etfect says is that the Akropolis walls consisted 
in hi< day of two part- : 1 ) the wall of Kinion, to whom he a-signs 
with probable correctne« the wlrole npper encircling wall <_)f the 
Akropolis. including tlie so-called wall of Tlwmi-tokles. who al- 
most '•ertainly had initliiug whatever to do with it. and 2i the wall 
or walls built by the ■' Pelasgians " — that is, all the fortiticatii'iis on 
the west: for he certainly saw tlie upper wall, which we .-till sec 
to-day at the south-east coruer of the I’ropylaia (see Pl. \v) and, as 
it seems to me. others besides. Accordingly, both Lucian and his 
contemporary I’ausanias, seem to testify that the Pelargikon con- 
tinued in fairly good preservation even into the time of the Uoman 
Empire. At length by the building of the (fdeion of Uegilla, the 
outer ring or rings of the fortifications were fm- the tirst time 
broken through and so weakened that they were om-c more con- 
verted into a stone-puarry, and in this way the old Pelargikon fell 
into abs(dute ruin and disappeared. I am convinced that down to 
the times of Ilerodes Attikos the outer circle of the I’dargikon 
still stood from Tvlep-ydra to Asklopieion as a wall of defense, with 
a real, defeiisory gateway. Otherwise I fail to understand the 
above-rpmted passages from Aristo[)haues, or the occipiation of the 
Akropolis by the Spartans in 403 b. c., or the procedure of Scri- 
bonius in 80 e. c.. or the building of additional ^tn uig towers in 
the first century a. d. 

In immediate connection Avith the Pelargikon we ought to con- 
sider for a moment the history of the approach to the citadel. X (3 
other part of the Akropolis, as the centuries have rolled by, has 
sntfered transformation so complete as has its main entrance. In 
the earliest times the tir-t or outermost gate lay oppo-ite the Areio- 
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pagos and tlie road wound from terrace to terrace and from gate 
to gate up to tlie cifadel. Inside tlie Propylaia the general arrange- 
ment Avas always essentially the same ; just inside the entrance to 
the Akropolis pro[ier the road divided into two hranehes furmintr 
the two principal streets of the Akropolis. Both led ultimately to 
the central [loint of the sacred enclosure — the great altar of Athena 
I’olias. still to he seen a little to the north-east of the Parthenon 
(Pl. XV). The one to the right led between the old Athena 
temple and the Parthenon directly to this spot: the other, bend- 
ing to the left. ]iassed along the wall on the north side of the 
Erechthcioii and <o around to the altar. 

There were >e\'eral altars helonging to the ^Vfhena cidtus upon 
the Akropolis of Athens, but one altar Kar and it was ac- 

cordingly otticially callc<l sim})ly 6 /dwgd? (//c, altar), or 6 geya? 
/Sfu/xo? (the great altar) without any further designation : and that 
is the altar of Avliich 1 have been speaking, northeast of the Par- 
thenon and 'outlieU't <if the older temple and belonging to both. 
Like the great altar in Olympia, it also stands not spuarcly in front 
of the great temple hut a little uorthoiist of it, a huge, rectangular 
block of rock ri.'ing slightly above the level of the plateau on 
which it >taiid'." 

Putt it i' outside the I’ropylaia and in the Propylaia itself 
that Ave are to look for the greate>t change-;. It is not a matter 
(if mere alteration in the general plan of ascent, nor yet. as Ave 
shall see later, of buildiitg’ a new stnu'tui’c riglit on top of the old, 
hut of eradicating tlie old entirely and laying the neAV nrad deeper. 
Xear P)euk''s gate the road in ancient tiniei- lay much deeper 
than that of the Roman jioriod. For just in.-ide this gate, north 
of the jiolygonal Avail de<cribed aboA’e (1 ’l. .\aT, and about two 
and a half nieti’e-^ below the level ot the Itoman staircase, the ex- 
eavation." have brought to light an altar <ii This was one of 

tho^e altar-, jirobahly all to ehthoiiie divinitie>, Avhieh Ave knoAA' 
had of old been set up in the Ihdargikon and to the numher of 
Avhich it Ava- in the time of Perikles forbidden to add.'”’ 

The [lolygoiial Avail just mentioned fixes the jiosition of the 
terrace next above the one on AA'liieh this altar stands, aurl is 

Cf. DuRpikli), ihtth. Athen, xii, p. 51. 

56 CIA. IV. I’ll.. 
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a further e^■i(lence that the road must liave followed a wind- 
iiie,' course. And furthermore that thi.s cbntiiiued to he the 
manner of a'Ceiit to the citadel until Ivoman time^ is conclu- 
sivcdv demon^tl■atell hy the fact that at the elevation of the 
Xike pvryos and the A>;’i'ij)]ia monument the older road was 
higher than the level of the r-tairwav. For the lowest courses 
of .'tone both in the Xike pyrg’os and in the pedestal of the 
Aa’rippa monument visible above the .steps were left uncut — 
a 'Ure e\'ideuce that at the time they wtU'c l)\iilt so nmcl^ of the 
foundations lay lieiieath the 'Urface of tlie road and was not in- 
tended to be Seen. ,\ccording-ly, even at tlie time when the 
AgTij>}ia monument was erected (about 'll n. c. and certainly be- 
fore tin- building of the staii'. foi' tlie monument in question faces 
not the stairs but the old road) the npiier part of tlie road lay on 
a higher, and the lower part on a lower ]>hute than doe' the cor- 
r(‘'ponding part of the Uoman 'tairway now e.xi'ting: and the 
coniiiiunicatiou lH-rwt,‘en the-e greatly differing level' niU't almost 
certainly haw l.ieeii etfocted by the winding terracr's — or by a 
ladder. ‘ 

"We shall see later how, when the staircase was built, the very 
traces of the old approach almost wlndly di'appeared. 

V.-THE AKROPOLIS UNDER PEISISTRATOS AND THE PEISISTRATIDAI. 

Such, then, was the Akropolis, surrounded with its •• Pelasgic ” 
fortifications, the huge bulwarks at the main entrance in front 
themselves overhung by the mighty bastion on whose summit 
from remotest antirptity had stood the sanctuary of Athena-Xike. 
The citadel continued till into the time of the Fei'istratidai to be 
the seat of sovereignty, for even after the assassitiation of Ilippar- 
ehos, Ilippias, in order to insure his supremacy, made it his 
stronghold. But from that time until the Middle Ages people 
dwelt in the lower city only. To Peislstratos and his sons the 
city owed the wonderful progress it made in those times ; and it 
was indebted to them y.ersonally for more than one costly 
structure.^'' 

5'-) tke fiimous Altar to the Twelve Gods and the Enneakrounos in the Agora, 
the Ol\-m))ieion (begun but not completed), the Pythion, a sanctuary of Apollo, the 
addition to the Gymnasion in the Eykeion, with its decorations and equipment, also 
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Some of the buildings thiit must have cxi^^ted at the time of 
Peisistratos have already been mentioned. Let us now try as far 
as possible to picture to ourselves the Akro^iolis as it then looked. 
First we have to imagine two temples whieb must have been 
there long befrre the time of Peisistratos and were doubtless 
still there in his day, but whose exact location cannot now be 
determined. That they did exist is abundantly proved by the 
invaluable remains of these very temples — the pediment reliefs of 
poros stone. All four of them are more or less well jireserved. 
The first, which has been known since 1882, represents Ilerakles 
in combat with the Lern:ean ITyilra. This monster enemy tills 
the whole right 'iving of the pediment; the left is occupied by 
Ilerakles. with lireastplate, bow and rpiiver, and his friend lolaos 
with the chariot dra^vn by two horses beaded toward the corner. 
This was the conventional arrangement of the figures of this 
familiar grou[) and the artist did not feel at liberty to break away 
from the traditional form, however great difficulty it occasioned 
him. His horses could not be driven with heads erect into that 
sharp angle. But for the lowered heads, made necessary by the 
shape of the gable, some motive must bo found. And the motive 
our artist has furnished with the toncli of a master's hand. In 
the extreme corner of his pediment he has introduced the giant 
crab that came to the assistance of the Hydra, and the horses, 
catching sight of the mon.ster as it creeps toward them, bend 
down their heads to suitf at it, as if even to them it were an 
uncanny sight.“^ 

the cousti'Uc'tii’n I’f water-works on a ina^iiifloeiit ^calo, and of lipautiful, broad 
streets. We ol'serve, therefore, that it was the city proper and the suburbs even 
more than tlie Akrupolis tluit were the otijccts of their especial attention and care. 

A third — the temple of Aphrodite i<p’ 'l7rtro\i>r<(. — is known to us onh' through 
the oh'-eure roferenee of a -choliuni to Ecr. Hipp. 30: Iv t-q *Aicpo7r6\ei iSphaaro 
[i] 4>aidpoL) \\(ppodiT7]s iepbv eirt KaKOv iTTiroXurou. 

'A(ppodLTr]s vabv ibpvffaadai Trjv ^albpav tpaixiv. 'EfCaXeirc 6b 'Atf^podlrrjv 'IiriroXilri;, , 
riv Kal 'IirTToXeriai' /caXoCirir. 

A highly interesting feature of these four, the earliest of all the pediment-reliefs 
known to us, is the pulychromy ; but however inviting a digression upon thi* much 
vexed theme might be, it does not properly belong to a “ History of the Akropnlis.” 
Still so much may with propriety be said, in order that the reliefs may he presented 
more vividly to the reader’s mind : the background is not painted at all ; the figures, 
however, raised in relict upon it, are colored in a manner true to nature. The naked 
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An excellent companion piece to this we find in a second pedi- 
ment relief of the same size and workmanship, discovered like the 
other in the southeast corner of the Akropolis, and representing an 
adventure of lierakles that has at least an external resemblance to 
the former one. In this relief we see the hero struggling with 
the aXto? yepcov, Triton, the Old Man of the Sea. lierakles has 
thrown himself upon Triton with the whole weight of his power- 
ful body and grasping his opponent about the neck with his left 
arm he draws on that with his right and threatens to crush his 
throat and chest as in a wse. Triton, finding himself in so dan- 
gerous a case, tries but feebly to defend himself with his left band 
while he stretches out his right as if imploring aid from the per- 
son or persons on the left side of the gable. For in that (piarter 
we rhust necessarily restore in our imagination a spectator or spec- 
tators of the conte.st, as in the third relief of our series. 

How suitable a companion piece for the snaky eoils of tbe Hydra 
are those of the fish-monster, Triton I and in ^•iew of all the re- 
markable coincidences of subject, place of discovery, workmanship, 
and dimensions, we are compelled to assume that both jiedimeiits 
belonged to one and the same amphiiirostylos. .And to whom then 
alone of the gods can this temple have been sacred ? (Inly to I lera- 
kles. To be sure, neither history nor tradition tills us anything of 
a Ilerakleion upon the .Akropolis: but what furtlier proof of its e.x- 
istence do we need than these same two pediments, especially since 
we know that the Attic people anciently worshiped him as a god, 
and since both tradition and monuments of every sort reveal the 
intimate relation in which lie stood to the guardian goddess of the 
city? But in regard to this little tem[ile it is easy to understand 
why tradition should be silent : for the Persians doubtless ih^troved 
it, and after the war the Athenians had something better to do 
than to rebuild the temple of a divinity that had now become spe- 
cifically Dorian. So the very site of the Ilerakleion was obliter- 
ated and forgotten — perhaps even taken by some other building. 

Thus we have made the acrpiaintance of a temple of whose ex- 
parts of Herakles and lolaos, fur example, are flesh-colored, while eyes, hair and 
beard of lolaos (Herakles’ head is lost) are black. The Hydra's heads are a bright 
green, while its opened mouths are red. A peculiar feature in the Typhon pediment 
is the blue-bearded giant. Both the reliefs are produced in the colors of the original 
in the “ Denkmaler des Insiituts," i, 30. 
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istence on the Akropolis no more is known. But it is not the only 
one unknown to literature among the temples belonging to that 
period. For besides these poros ]>ediment reliets two others have 
been found. The first re[>resents (Pl. xvii), like the relief above 
described, the struggle of Ilerakles with the Old Man of the Sea, 
but it is larger than the other, and the combatants in this, the larger 
relief, occupy the left wing of the pediment, while the correspond- 
ing figures of the smaller one are intended for the right. This 
time we find the spectator of the contest still jireservcd — a creat- 
ure, Ilian above and snake belo^\■, holding in his right hand an 
eagle, the symbol of royalty. Tins regal jiersonagc is in all prob- 
ability Ivekrops himself, who is here present as umpire,®® just as we 
find him in the west jiedimeiit of the 1‘arthoiion. 

-Old again the <'orresponding pediment is not wanting : if repre- 
sents the battle of Zeus with the “ Tpiacofiarot; Tei^co? " — the 



F(f/ — T//e iKr/foh/o) in ihe pe'htnent. 


triple-bodied Tvphou. Typhon is represented as a monster with 
three human bodies furnished with three ]>airs of wings and ter- 
minating below the lireast in three great snaky coils that ulti- 
mateh’ unite inextricably in one: growing tfom its liodies smaller 
serpents writhe and hiss. Filling the other angle of the pediment 
is a giant serpent, in which, partiei[)ating as it does in this mighty 
conflict, we are perhaps to recognize Echidna, Typhon's spouse 
(fig. d). Fh'om the middle of the pediment we see Zens and Iler- 
akles hastening from the heights of Olympos against their mon- 
strous foes — the father of light and his son, in human form and 
in the service of mankind, rushing on to overthrow the nnre- 

6“ Cf. Mann Far. 1 ; Apollod. in, 14, 1 sq ; Paus I, 2, 6 ; Hygix., Fab. 48; 
El'seu., C/irun. I'., 22. rta. 

« Eru., H. F. 12.')S 
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Strained Vulcanic forces that threatened to confound the order of 
the universe. 

Here again are ttvo pediment reliefs of the same material, of pre- 
cisely the same dimensions, and of the same style : the represen- 
tations also are not without connection. These two also unques- 
tionably belonged to one and the same building. W can only 
guess that this building may have been a temple to Zeus, perhaps 
to Zeus I’olieiis, who, as we know, had a cult on the .Vkivniolis, 
and whose altar and -statues — the primitive one and beside it the 
new statue by Leochare.s — were x.-en by I’ausanias (1. 24. 4). At 
any rate, it seems certain that the worshijt of Zeu' upon th^ 
Akropolis of Athens is as old as that of Athena her~elf. lie is 
the greatest of the gods everywhere. To hint Athena vows the 
saeritiee of a bull if she shall vampiish IN.weidon in the contest, 
and to him she pays lier v(»w. Ills im]>ortauce may once have 
been greater than that of hi< daugliter. but certain it is that at 
Athens, however great it oncit was, the wor-hip of Zens gradually 
paled into comparative insignitieanee beture that of the vampiisher 
of the god of the sea. 

Tu the first paragraph concerning these ancient reliefs, it was 
stated that tiny were at least older than Peisistrutos. To give an 
exact date for their creation is. of course, impossible. The con- 
ception, especially of the 1 lydra relief, is worthy of a great master ; 
for it is a matter of no small signitieance that everv position, even 
down to the fnest details. Iuh an excellent motive. Still, we are 
fully justified by other considerations, such as that of execution, 
in assigning to these reliefs a somewhat eaj-lier date than the first 
half of the sixth century.®^ Earlier than that time, tr; be sure, 
even the temples of the gods were usually built of wood and other 
Yierish able material ; but teniYtlcs adorned by ]iediment reliefs of 
stone were never built of wood and sun-drieil bricks but of stone. 
A teniYile of stone, however, earlier than the sixth eentuiy B. c., 
is not an altogether inconceivable thing. Furthermore, these 
reliefs have no figure directly under the angle in the middle of the 
pediment, as have the Y^ediments of the teiUYde of Aigina, of the 
treasure house of the iNIegarians at Olynijiia, and pirobablv also of 
the old Polias temple on the Akropolis, The poros pediments, hotv- 

^ This is the date assigned by Meiek, MMh. Athen, X, 323. 
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ever, were wrought at an earlier time, before it had become the 
established rule to put into the middle of the pediment the 
principal figure of the group adorning it. This feature, together 
with the composition, the coloring and the style as compared with 
the }iediinent group made for the I’olias temple under I’eisistratos 
aderpiately warrant us in dating onr reliefs far hack into the 
seventh century before our era. 

AVith regard to the third temple earlier than Peisi'<tratos' day — 
the old temple of Athena — with regard to this we can reach 
results more definite and certain. The credit of having discov- 
ered the remains of this temple belongs to AAfilhelm Dbrpfeld. 
(')nly the fjuudations witli a part of the stylobate are still preserved 
d' siOi between the Erechtheion and the Parthenon (see Pl. xv); 
but there are elsewhere scattered architectural pieces of the build- 
ing in number sutlicient to enable us, with Pdrpfeld's help, to 
picture, at least with a certain degree of accuracy, how the tem- 
ple must liave looked. 

In the north wall of the Akropolis, a little to the west of the 
Erechtln'ion, are to be seen <piito a largv nmnbei’ of architectural 
fragments of the temple; still others are found in the south 
Wi dl, all of whicli have oontril.)uti‘(l not a little to its reconstruc- 
tion. These tragments consist of drums and t*apitals of columns, 
architrave-blocks, triglyphs and cornices — all of poros stone — and 
metopes of marble. From the dimensions of these fragments 
and of the foundations Diirpfeld has proved not onlv that they 
belonged to one and the .same building, but aPo that that building 
was a hexastyle peripteral, with six columns at each end and 
twelve on each side — the corner columns being, of course, counted 
twice. As the remaining pieces of stylobate show, the columns 
stood, like those of the Ileraion at dlympia, upon a platform 
only one step high, instead of throe, as the rule is. Such tvas its 
appearance in general. 

The ground-plan (Pl. xv) reveals unmistakaldy 1) in the east- 
ern end, besides the pronaos, a cella, which is divided by twm rows 
of columns into three parts — nave and aisles, like a Christian 
church. In this respect this older temple is precisely like the later 
Parthenon. Completely separated by a solid wall from the east- 
ern half is found 2) the opisthodomos, forming the W'estern half of 
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the temple. In this respect again it is precisely like the Parthenon. 
In one point only does the inner arrangement of the older temple 
differ from that of the Parthenon : the latter has as opisthodomos a 
single large room preceded by a pronaos, while the western end of 
the former contains, besides the pronaos and cella proper, two 
smaller chambers “ adjoining hut not connected with the cella on 
the east. The eastern cella was, of course, the sacred shrine of 
the goddess ; hut what purpose did the hack rooiiis serve ? 
This cpiestion is answered fully and uueijuivocally hy otlieial 
documents, inscriptions of earlier as well as of later date than 
the Persian Avars. The AA'hole ojusthodoiiios aauis tlie treasury of 
Athens. In the large room to the Avest (K) the r-tate-funds Avere 
kept: this Avas certainly the ease after the Persian wars and proha- 
hly also from the A’ery heginning. In the >maller ehamher to the 
right, that is, the room on the south side (<1), Avcre ]ireseiwed the 
moneys of Athena and in the left room (F) tho^e of the other gods.''’* 

Furthermore, if Ave examine the foundation AvalP m(.)re closely, 
Ave are struck hy another fact of [)eeuliar interc't. namely, that tlie 
temple originally possessed no peristyle at all. For. in the lirst 
place, the foundations that suiiported the >tylohate are of different 
material from those of the inner temple: the latter are built of 
the blue limestone taken from the Akropolis itself; the former are 
constructed of the hard Peiraieus stone. Thi< ditference of itself 
at once suggests AA'ith strong proI>ahility the inference that the vao'i 
proper is older than the i)eristyle and this a later addition. Put 
there is a further point of difference that is of still greater sigiiiti- 
canee : the substructure of the Cella, the inner sanctuary, shows 
faint indications of a striving toAvard horizontal courses in the 
masonry, though in reality the effort has succeeded only Avith the 
uppermost stones and at the corners.®* The foundation walls of 
the colonnatle, lioAAWwer, are at the bottom polygonal and scarcely 
hcAvn, but above they are carefully cut Avith both liorizontal and 
A'ortical surfaces and neatly fitted. 

All the circumstances connected Avith the discovery of the vari- 
ous parts of this temple, and especially of those i)arts built into 

“ Cf. Dorffeld, Mdth. Athen, xi, p. 340. 

C'/,l. I, 32; DoRFEELD, M'dth. Athen, xii, p. 38. 

(y. Dokppeld, Mitth. Athen. xt, pp. 34.J-34G. 
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the Akropolis walls, show that it belongs to a time previous to the 
Persian wars. IVhen the aao? was built we can never discover, 
but with reference to the peristyle we have more exact chronolog- 
ical criteria : the substructure is with respect to material and 
techni(pie precisely like the foundations of the Olympieion at 
Athens, which, as is well known, were laid by Peisistratos, as well 
as those of other buildings of the same date.® IVe shall be en- 
tirely safe, therefore, in conclmling that it was in the age of Peisi- 
stratos that the peristyle was added to the old temple, and the 
style of the architectural fragments of the upper parts also of the 
ei ilonnade is strongly corroborative of this conclu<ion. 

Tile [ledimeiit of this new peristyle was oimamcuted with a plastic 
group — -ATheiia in the battle of the gods against the giants.” The 
Athena herself is partly preserved (Ih,. xvui). and her position 
shows that the battle is already decided in her favor, iler enemy — 
Eukelados (?) — is also not entirely lost.® .\nd in addition to these 
we may with Studniezka'’'* recognize in the giant warrior striding 
toward the (s[ieetator'sj left some other deity participating in the 
fight. 

Thei\‘ jirevail' in all the fragments a degree of \'igor and anima- 
tion far suriiassing that found in the ^Eginetan marldes. Above 
all is this true of the Athena. The large, rounded, somewhat 
protruding eyes of the I’eisistratie Athena seem hardly in keeping 
••with the delicate softness of her cheeks and the exquisitely 
fashioned lips; but that incongruity disappeai-s when we con- 
sider that the arti't, in fashioning those eyes as he did, was count- 
ing upon the etl'ert of height and distance and has presented to 
U', ai-cordingly, in eor[ioreal reality the epithets ry\aviccb7rL<; and 
yopyrjjTTi^i ’X9iiv9jJ'^ Still, the animation and vigen- of the Pei.-i- 
stratie pediment, over against the cold formality and lifelc.-snes.- of 
the .Pginetaii pediments, are not sufficient cause for assigning, as 
has been done."" an earlier date to the ^Kginetans than to these 
fragments from the Akro[)olis. Another consideration of far more 

E (/., tilt older temple at Eleusis. 

••t The fragment'' are inihii-heil hy SrcDXleZK.v, Mitth. Atln’n, xi, p. 1S7. 

Srui)Xic/KA, fra;;'. 9a-12. 

® L. '• . p. Isii 

t" Si'rDXle/KA, / e,. pp. 190-197. 
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importance than Angor of conception and of execution has hcen 
overlooked, namely the acfiuaintance of the ..Egiuetan arti>t> with 
human anatomy and the -^kill with which the detaih of all the 
form> are worked out. This it is that mark.' the more advanced 
statte of artistic development and in this the ^Eginetan 'culjitures 
are vastlj' superior to the fragments of I’eisistrato'" pediment. 
So the ^Eginetans will kt'cp the place they have so long <_ieeu}ued. 
about 470 b. C., and the fragment' of the Akroindi' [ledinu-nt will 
take their place in the latter ]>art of tlte vi century. Earlier than 
PeisistratO' (oGO— 527) they <-annot he, for tlu’ foundation' of tliat 
part of the huilding on which they stood will not ailmit of an 
earlier date. Of the later date tluar 'tyle will not admit. 

Since, thou, twerything imints with unmi'takahle evidemv to 
the time of I’eisistratos. can we not make him hini'clt respousihle 
for the extension and improvement of the temple with its colon- 
nade and plastic decoration V He sto<>d. a' we well know, in a 
close relation to Atheita ; he moved his royal residence into her 
sacred enclosure; he was the first tit stanij) the coin of Attika with 
Athena's head; it was he who so enriclicd her cultns hy the intro- 
duction of the Great Panathenaia -with their magnifiiamt proces- 
sion and the presentation ot the peplos. A\ ho else in his age than 
the great Peisistratos, the lover of art. who did so much beside for 
the improvement and adornment of the city of .Athena, who else 
than he should have added to .Athena's temple the colonnade and 
the sculptures that in his day were erected 1 

Py the last excavations upon tlie Akroitolis our acrpiaintance 
with the art of this period has been wonderfully enriched, for 
through them inestimable treasures of pre-Persian seul}iturc have 
been brought to light. The “ Tauten," as the Germans call that 
row of archaic female statues, about forty in number, are so well 
known that they need no more than a passing mention. But it is 
worth while to notice that oven in this earlier period, heforc the 
beginning of the Persian wars, Athens was an art centre, and that 
there were then busy in Athens a great number of sculptors, both 
native and foreign, whose works, some with signatures and some 
without, have been recovered in comparative abundance from the 
debris of the Akropolis. Let me mention, for the sake of example, 
only a few such well known names as Endoios of Athens (?),Ele- 
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oitas, Aristokles, Aristiou of Paros, Kallon and Oiiatas (Mikon's 
son) of Aigina, Theodoros"* of Samos (?), ^Vreheniios of Cliios,'^ 
and Antenor. But througli these excavations we haA'c also made 
the ac(juaintancc of sculptors wlio were before entirely unknown 
to us ; for example, EvenorJ® EleuthcrosP Philon,"' and many 
others. 

Besides these sculptures in marble and stone, a great many 
pieces of bronze have been found — some in the round, some in 
rcpoii.i-se : — and we must not forget to mention the terracotta;^ and 
the invaluable fragments of vases that have settled Ibrever the fu- 
rious strife over the chronology of vase-}>aintings and vase- 
painters. 

People are accustomed to picture the ..Vkropolis of this period 
to themselves as comiutratively empty. But that seems not to 
have been the case : we have seen there a stately temple of Athena, 
a complex temple of Erechtlieu> and Atln-na t<'g(.‘tlier, a temple 
of Ztuis Polieiis (?), a Iferakh'ion, and tlie royal palace of the ruling 
pniiice. But that is not all ; even in this archaic period there had 
bemi gathered together about these sanctuaries in the course of 
time a great host of statue^ and altars and votive otferings of every 
sort. Phe pre-Persian votive inscriptions that have been Ijronght 
to light form, -we may safely say, the very smallest part of the 
whole number that wore there before the Persian invasion, and 
yet over three hundred of them have been recovered fi-om the ruins 
left behind by the barbarians. These votive otferings were the 
gifts not only of private individuals, hut also of the state. Among 
the latter class, though marking the very emlofthe iieriod under 
eliscussion, the monument to the heroism of Aristogeiton's mi^^tress 
Leaina, the tongueless lioness in bronze, which survived even the 
de^■a^tating rage of the Mode and was still seen in the Propylaia 
even bv Pausanias (I, 23, 2), should not be passed without 
mention. 

Of no less interest, to say the least, is the famous bronze quad- 
riga, seen by Ilerodotos (V, 77), and more than half a millennium 
later bv Pausanias (I, 28, 2). It was erected from the tithes of 

" Ibid., No. 373“ 

n Ibid., No. 373™ “ Ibid., No. 373'»* 


n CIA. IT, 2, No. 373™ 
n Ibid., No. 3738* 
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the ransom, two minae per man, paid by the Bceotians and Chal- 
cidians for their soldiers taken captive by the Athenians in the 
great double \uctory of 507 b. c. Concerning this monument 
many rpiestions have arisen to which the future, we trust, may 
find some universally satisfactory answer ; for as yet. in the case 
of some of the problems, no attempt even has ever been made to 
solve them, while others have been answered in every conceivable 
way, but are still unsettled, rausanias"® mentions the chariot, 
and from the context it is clear that he found it near tlie so-called 
Athena I’romachos, Ijctween this and the ih-ojiylaia. l>ut Hero- 
dotus gives us wliat at first siglit seems to be an almo--t exact 
location of this celebrated work of art: to oe (the cluiri(')t with its 
four horses) api(TTepij<; eo-T;;«:e irpSirov eaiovri h ra YlpoirvXaia 

ra iv ’A/cpoTToXet. which is usually translated : It stands on 
the left just as you enter the Akropolis through the I’ropvlaia.” 
But this the Greek by no means «ay<. W'liat the text of Hero- 
dotus does say is that " the first tuiiig you ^ee on the left as vou 
enter the Bropylaia is the bronze chariot.” The trouble is that 
interpreters have thought of the I’ropylaia as a gate in a modern 
fence, and not as it is, a great building with a deep hall in front 
and another in the rear with doors connecting ; in other words, 
the Bropylaia might tairly be called the •• vestibule ’’ of the 
Akropoli>. As our te.xt stands, then, it cannot be otherwise 
translated than substantially in the way I have suggested. If 
then, the reading iaiovn h is correct, Herodotos must mean that 
the chariot stood in the Prf»pylaia: for the first thing vou see 
when you enter a vestibule is not something severtil rooms 
beyond. 

Aow begins the trouble. W eizsjicker'' locaites the monument 
in the east portico of the Proi>ylaia and (»thershavc followed him; 
Michaelis'® mathematlcidly proves this hypothesis to fte untenable. 
Bursitm™ with greater probability puts it in the west portico ; but 

™ Th.it he calls it apfxa anJ not Tf'itpiTCTros duc.s not. in a writer like Paieanias 
neces;jirilv iinplv, as ha^ I'cen suppoiorl. that the hoi'-es were oone and onlv the car 
left, though ot course they may have been carried away lon^ before hi» dav 
Zed xxxiii (1875), p. 40. 

Miffh. .ithmi, II, pp. ho sg. 

Litf. Ct’idralhlaft, ls75, col, 1080. 
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no unprejudiced reader of Pausanias’ description of the Akropolis 
can grant even the possibility of that. For Pausanias came that 
way in order to reach the Pinakotheke, and it is not in accordance 
with his strictly topographical method to have passed by so impor- 
tant and interesting a monument or one so ancient, and then to 
mention it, as it were, in an appendix, after he has made a com- 
plete tour of the whole inner Akropolis with its sanctuaries and 
its monuments, and is on the point of leawng. 

Ernst Curtins rejects both sites and, emphasizing the future 
meaning of eZ/xj, which is often especially strong in the participle, 
translates : “ as you are on the point of stepping into the Propylaia, 
you find on your left the chariot, etc.'’ In accordance with this in- 
terpretation he puts the rpiadriga immediately in front of the west 
portico of the Propylaia. This is just as completely out of har- 
monv with Pausanias as the interpretation that brings the quadriga 
into the Proiylaia ; and, furthermore, as '\Cachsmuth in Fleckei- 
sen's Jahrb'ii'-her 1870, pp. 18-28, has proved at length.it is out of 
all harmony with llerodotos' usage of the e.xpre.'sion iaiovri 
fa-iovcn e^iouai. cte.) For when llerodotos says that an 

object is icridiiTi eVl Se^id or dpiarepd without any more exact local 
designation.®' he always moans something on the inside of the en- 
closed space of which he is speaking. Moreover the participle of 
cZgi is not only not abvays sti'ongly future, but is often relatively 
present or even past in meaning. Therefore, finding all these at- 
tempts to reconcile topograi>hical necessity with the words of He- 
rodotos to be futile, Wachsmuth declares the text corrupt and 
write' for “ iaiovn e’f rd UpoTrvXaia " *'■ i^iovri Ta UpoirvXaia ” and 
plaee'®^ the monument, as other topographers®® do, in exact con- 
formitv to the description of Paur-anias, on the left side of the road 
from the Erechtheion to the Propylaia, and not far from the latter. 

But are not all these scholars taking some things for granted 
that arc bv no means so very certain ? Is it certain, as all these 
men assume, that Jlerodotos is talking about the Mnesiklean 

»> Arch Zeit. xxxiir, pp. -j-l 

81 Cf. also Hdt. I, .51. 

8- See also W.vcHsmctii, Si'idt Athen, i, p. 150. 

83 Cf. Mich.velis, ilitth. Athen, ii, p. 96 ; Leake, Topogr. of Athens, i, p. 351 ; 
Baehk, Ad Hdt. v, 77. 
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Propylaia, built 43T-43'2 ? Granting that Herodotos retunred to 
Athens after the beginning of the Peloponnesian "War, is it not 
possible, or even probable, that the fifth book was finished before 
his return \ ^ And if so, how can we know that he altered this 
one sentence so as to apply to the change in the entrance to the 
Akropolis ? If, then, Herodotos had in mind the older Propylaia, 
all these great Germans are quarreling over a difficulty that does 
not exist. These questions can perhapr- never receive a final 
answer. But so much may be said, that while Herodotos may 
possibly have been acquainted with the Propylaia of Hnosikles, 
he certainly was well acquainted with the older Propylaia: and if 
he had that in mind when writing the passage in (piestioii, then 
there is no difficulty either of fact or of interiu-etation. 

If our text of Herodotos is correct — ami the burden of proof 
rests upon those who deny it — then the chariot nmst have stood 
in the old Propylaia, or just in front of it. In it there was an 
abundance of room oven for this colossal monument : and when 

“ KiP.cnnorF (in his e.xceedingly alile and koeiily critical essay i'ther ihe Ahfnsa- 
ungs-.eit des ILrodoiiai-hen ltd editi'in, Iti-rlin, ISTS, pp. 12-lS), 

proves beyond the shadow of a douVa that the first two and a half book- of Herodotos’ 
history were written in Athens, before his departure for Tlmrioi in and he 

makes it equally clear that from III, 119 to about V,TT (the pa^'ai;■u in which men- 
tion 13 made of the Propylaia), was written at Thurioi before his return to Atliens, 
432-1. But, with the exception of this one unfortunate jifi— a^o {V, 77), there is 
nothing whatever in his history to indicate that Ilerodoto, over .saw Athen- aoaiii 
until we come to VI, 98. For my part, 1 do not think that we have anv sutiicient 
grounds for supiposing that he ever came back to Athen.-, at all. Kitehholf, further- 
more, overlooks entirely the fact that there was an older Propvlaia, and thus fails to 
see the piossibility that Herodotos may be speaking of tliat, just a-, in his first edition 
he had jiroved that Herodotos was in Athens in 4:11-30 by the historian's mention 
(VII, 102) of a funeral oration by I’erikles; this funeral oration he at once identifies 
as the famous oration over the dead of 431-:!(). overlooking the fact that Perikles had 
delivered another funeral oration some nine years earlier over those who liad fallen 
in the campaign against Samos; and tliis, according to Kirehhotf himself, in his 
second edition (p. 19, note), is the one referred to by Herodotos. Upon the hypothesis 
that Herodotos is speaking of that older Propylaia, our passage is easily e.xplained 
and understood without the supposition that when he wrote it he liad already 
returned from Italy. To me, therefore, it seems more than jiossible that our pas.sage 
was written before Herodotos saw the new building at the entrance to the AkropoHs 
(if he ever really did return from Thurioi), and that he afterward failed to note the 
change. Such an overeight would not be in the least surprising ; even Thukydides 
neglected to correct his statement that there had never been but one earthijuake felt 
on the island of Delos (Thck. II, 8 ; cf. Hdt. VI, 98), although he certainly must 
have discovered his mistake before his work was done. 
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Perikles and Mnesikles began with their new plan and removed 
almost all traces of the older gateway, the chariot, whether it stood 
actually inside or immediately in front of it, had to l)e moved and 
it was moved to a new site not far away. It was set ipi upon a 
new basis — [)erhaps the suhstriieturo 0 metres long, still to he 
recognized near that of the so-called Athena Promachos (see Pl. 
xv) — and the inscription was renewed upon it. I say renewed, for 
a part of the new inscription is still preserved and the letters hear 
the character of the latter part of the Periklean age.®^ In addi- 
tion to this remnant of the renewed inscription we have also the 
recently discovered fragment of the older inscription in charac- 
ters that antedate by not a few years the age of Perikles. 

Still there is another rpiestion that must he considered here — 
the date of the quadriga's erection. AVas it set up immediately 
after the victory, that is, in .tOT-oOh '? If so, how did so t'aluahle 
a piece of metal escape the devastations and the greed of the 
Persians "t 'Tis true tlie Leaina was neither destroyed nor carried 
away: hut in the case of tlie chariot we have no evidence. The 
inscriptions we possess are certainly consideraltly later than 507 : 
was the moiuimeiit also, as well as the inscriptions, first made at 
a later date ? Or was the original inscription alone twice in turn, 
perhaps, replaced with the newer ones which wo have ? And if 
the monument was erected in 507, perhaps it was destroyed or 
carried away by the barbarians, and what both Ilerodotos and 
Pausanias satv was a copy of the older statue, like the group of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton. Perhap-, however, the Persian-' 
only overturned and damaged the old monument of 507, which 
was thereupon repaired by the Athenians and provided with a 
new inscription — the older one of the two that have come down 


The epigram, given entire by Herodoto-s (v, 77), is as follow^- 
"'S.Ovea. BotwrcDv Koi XaX/ctS^wi' 5(j.fx6.(ra.vT€^ 
na?5es 'A^HXAIiiN ‘'EPTMAtrii' iu iroXiixov 
iv dx^vScvTi <nd7jp€({. €<r^€<Tav i^ptv • 

Twj' flinOTS AEKAtiji' IlaXXdfit rdtrS' iBcaav. 

The Periklean inscription {CIA. 1,334; in tao— imile, Kirchhoff, Monaishe- 
richie der Berl. Akad. der TfVss. lSt>9, pp, 409 sq.) complete in two lung lines, 
each containing one hexameter and one pentameter, and the letters preserved are 
these : yjvalojv ipypa. 

TTTTOS 56/fd ...... 
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to US. And perhaps again, like the “ Proniachos,” it was never 
erected at all until long after the event it was intended to com- 
memorate. This last again is Ivirchhotfs hypothesis,®® and he 
finds no more fitting occasion for its creation than Perikles' victory 
over the sons of those same Beeotians and Enbceans in 446 b. c.®’' 
It is, however, apart fi'om the fact that we have the inscription in 
letters much older than 440, extremely improhahle that through 
all the^e subsequent wars with their neighbor.-, the life and death 
-trnggle with the power- of Asia, and the accomplishment of their 
stupendous building projects which followed — that through all 
tliese sixty year- ot vici-sitnde and nnexanipled outlav, such a 
fund could have Iji'cn sacredly kept apart for its oriijinal purpose. 

Thus we have e-taldi-hcd several things beyond fear of suc- 
cessful Contradiction: 1) Ilerodotos is undoubtedly speaking of 
the pre-Periklean Propylaia. 2) The chariot and horses he 
describes stood in hi- day in the old Propylaia or. if we take the 
participle eo-ioW in its future meaning, just in front of the old 
Propylaia. 3) The monument in question changed sites at least 
once and po-sildy twice: a) Before the I’ersian wars it may have 
stood not far from the west front of the ohl Athena temple, where, 
as we know, were hung the fetters in which the captive Beeotians 
and C'halcidians had been kept bound, which fetters formed a part 
of the same votive offering as the quadriga (Hdt. V. 77j. b) The 
Persians may have de-troyed the original monument or carried 
it away with them, in which ca.se a new one a- nearly as pos-ible 
like the old was made to take its place and set up in or in front 
of the old Proiwlaia : or they may only have broken and injured 
the old monument, in which case it was repaired, provided with 

a new inscription — the older of the two we have and set up in 

the place where Ilerodotos saw it — in or in front of the old Pro- 
pylaia ; or else it may po-sihly not have been erected at all until 
after the Per.-ian wars, in which case it would have occupied the 
place indicated by Ilerodotos, and to it would have belono-ed our 
older inscription, c) TMien the new Propylaia was built, the 

L. c., p. 414. 

5' Dr. Dorpfeld has kindly called my attention to the fact that, since the discovery 
of the older in-cription, Kirchhoff, in a short article in the Abh. d. Berl. Akad 
(ISS'.i), h;o withdrawn unreservedly from his former position. 
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monument was moved into the Akropolii' propier and again pi'o- 
Tided with a new inscription — the later one of the two we have ; 
and here it was that Pausanias saw it. 

VI.-THE PERSIANS IN ATHENS. 

The year 510 b. e., witnessed the overthrow of the last of the 
sons of Pei3i^tratos. IVith the fall of Ilippias the magnificent 
architectural enterprises of hi> father’s house came to a stand-still. 
The political revolutions that followed the expulsion of the tyrants 
left the Athenians no time for im[)roving and beautifying their 
city, and soon the foreign foe demanded for another decade or 
two their exclusive attention. 

It was in the year 500 i). c. that Paroios decreed the utter de- 
struction of .Vtheiis. Atln.)S and Marathon were his only reward. 
It is familiar to every school-boy how, when in 480 b. c. the Per- 
sians again appi'oaelied, mdy a few aged and helpless .Mhenians 
along with the priests and their attendants sought ?afety in the 
Akropolis. This handful of i>ooi>le. for the most part unfit for 
war, took refuge Ijehind the old •• Pelasgie " fortifications of their 
citadel, barricaded the old approach, ami then for a long time, 
weak as they were, held out against the countlos hordes of the 
barbarians. The hosts of A>ia directed their attack from the 
Areiopagos, as centuries hef(‘>re the .\mazous had done: they 
burned the [udisade- — the •• wooden walls.” in Avhich the defenders 
had persuaded themselves to put their trust — and still, with all 
their numbers, the eitailel could not bo takim. (Inly by Sealing 
the wall in an uudefemled spot, the jioint above the -\.glaurion on 
the noi'th side, A\’here because of the steepness of the cliffs no one 
had thought that they could climb up,”* the I’ersiaiw finally ob- 
tained possession of the forti’ess. And then the sacred enclosure 
with all its sanctuaries and the fortifications which still stood was 
burned and, as far as possible, destroyed : the hundred' of :?tat- 
ues and other A’otive offerings that had been gathered about the 
temples were either carried away by the rapacious barbarian or, 
in case their material could be turned to no account, thrown down 


IIdt. A'in, .32 ; see p 484. 

Ibid. -33 : TO Ipov ffxiK'qua.vTes iv^Trprjixav Trd<rav rrjv A/epoTroXtv k. t. \. 
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and mutilated : even the pedestals did not escape the devastating 
rage of the Persian. The ruin was complete. 

Accordingly, a few days later, after the retreat of the invaders 
which followed their overwhelming defeat at Salamis, the return- 
ino’ Athenians beheld amono;st the ruins of their ^acred rock onlv 
a few dismantled, smoke-blackened walls : perhap.s the most of the 
great columns of the largest tejuplc there, the Temple of Athena, 
were still standing ; for the Persians in all probability could not 
destroy the whole editiee to its very foundations. They burned 
what could be burned, and broke in pieces what they could ; but 
the temple walls and the columns were for the greater j>art left 
standing. That is obvious, even to the mo.-<t casual observer, from 
the present condition of the architrave, triglyphs, metopes and cor- 
nice pieces built into the north wall of the Akropolis. These archi- 
tectural members of the ancient temple, built into the wall in 
the manner in which we now find them, were not taken from the 
ruins of a collapsed building, but as the state of tlieir preservation 
shows, they were carefully taken down from a building yet stand- 
ing and placed tvith evident design in the position that they now 
occuiyv. Indeed, with the means at their command, the Iforsian 
soldiers would not have Ijeen able to destroy utterly a temple of 
the magnitude of the Ilekatompedon ; they could onlv set it on 
fire and deface it. As long as gunpowder Avas unknown, the de- 
.struction of buildings in time of war could be complete only when 
they were of wood or other light material. To realize this fully, 
let us think, for example, of the temple at Corinth, of which, albeit 
the city was so many times completely destroyed, so much is still 
standing.*' 

Immediately after their return from Salamis, the Athenians 
proceeded to restore temporarily their temples and their altars. 
Xew buildings were, for the present, entirely out of the question; 
for in the very next year (September, 479 b. c.), ouung to the 
treacherous policy of Sparta, the .Vkropolis fell a second time into 
the hands of Mardonios, who at first spare<l Attika purposelv, still 
cherishing the hope of winning the Athenians over to his side ■ 
but when he failed in this, he then destroyed everything that had 

““ Cf. Diiki'fei.d, Mitth. Athen, xv, p. 424. 
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■chanced to escape in the preceding year.®^ Again returning from 
their temporary exile, the Athenians had not much more than a 
great heap of debris where once the glories of the age of Peisis- 
tratos had shone. How complete the destruction was we have most 
eloquent witnesses in the statues and architectural pieces, which, 
during the last few years, have again come forth from the ruin then 
created. 

But when the enemy was gone and Hellas again breathed freely, 
the brave “ sons of the Athenians ” resolved that their old Kekro- 
pia should rise from its ashes in a new and brighter glory than 
their fathers had ever dreamed of. Themistokles, indeed, the 
great man who had safely piloted his country through the storms 
of 480-478, and who for centuries left the stamp of his genius so 
indelibly im[iresscd upon the history and policy of Athens, tried 
to induce his countrymen to abandon their ruined homes and 
found a new empire about the Peiraieus Bay. But it proved even 
more difficult to persuade the Athenians to leave their Akropolis 
with its shrines and sacred memories than it was to win the 
Homans a century later from the ruins of their Palatine and 
Capitol to a new and fairer home at Veil ; and there, like the 
Romans, they staid, determined to see the magnitieence of their 
new plans realized. 

Vll.-THE REBUILDING.-THEMISTOKLES-KIMON. 

The Akropolis lay in ashes. It was a spot as worthy of a 
glorious resurrection as the need was great. On the very spot 
where the enemy had vented their wildest fury and in barbarian 
insolence had outraged the goddess herself, there the new splendor 
was most loudly to juoclaim how Athens, with the help of the 
gods, whose sanctuaries had been burned, had fought and won 
against countless odds and laid the foundations of undreamed-of 
glory.®^ 

The leaders knew, however, that before all these plans should 
be accomplishetl a number of years must pass. In the tirst place, 

Hdt. IX, 13 : u7r€^exw/>6€ ras Kal ef kov tl opShv tQv reix^wv ^ 

Ticp oiKrifxdTuv T(av ipCjv, irdvra KaTa^a\<av Kai trvyx^o’o-^ — except, as we learn from 
'Thukydides I, 89, 3, the few houses occupied by the Persian officers. 

Cf. 'Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, p. 539. 
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the whole lower city was to he surrounded with a wall, in order 
that in future the inhabitants might not be compelled, at the 
approach of a dangerous enemy, to flee from their country and 
leave their homes and the temples of their gods to be mercilessly 
plundered and burned. And in the next place, they were tO' 
adorn anew the sacred hill of Athena. Accordingly, they found 
it necessary to restore their temples and altars again only tempo- 
rarily in a manner snflicing merely for the bare.st necessity. This 
includes, of course, the ancient temple of Athena as well as that 
of Erechtheus: for it were absurd to suppose that from the time 
of the Persian wars until the completion of the Parthenon— forty 
years — the protecting goddess of the city sliould ha\'e remained 
in total want of any sort of temple, or that the Athenians, espe- 
cially during this period, when the amount of their public moneys 
and the number of their votive offerings increased so vastly, 
should have remained so long without a treasury in which to 
pre.serve them. "Will any one interi)Ose tliat the old Ereclitheion 
may ha\a' been used for that pur[ioso ? Ao : for. in the first 
place, it was too small; in the second place, it ser\'ed other }iur- 
poses ; and besides, on wdiat possibh' grounds should we suppose 
that that sanctuary .should be restored sooner than the temple of 
Athena ? The conclusion is irresistible: the Tlckatoinpedon mu't 
have been restored at once. J^till no attempt was made tti restore 
the ancient splendor of the old building, for the very reason that 
they had already begun to build on the more splendid new teiipde 
of the Polias. Therefore, ])aying no attention whatever to the 
colonnade or other outward ornament, they simplv put the cella 
and the opisthodomos in order and made the necessary repairs. 
That the colonnade was entirely disregarded we can plaiidv see 
from the fact that when they came to rebuild the Ereclitheion, 
nothing stood in the way of their })lacing the porch of tlie Ivorai 
immediately upon the pillarless stylobate of the old llekatompe<lon. 
In just what the re})airs consisted we can only surmise : a new 
roof, of course, was necessary as well as new doors : the holes in the 
walls were filled up and perhaps the whole building repainted. 
And then once more the treasure of ..kthena and the vessels and 
other utensils used in the sacred proce.ssions found secure keeping 


Cf. Dokpfeld, Mitih. Aihcn, xi, p. 163. 
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in the old opistliodomos, and here were deposited in 454 b. c. the 
funds of the Confederacy, which were in that yeartransferred from 
Delos to Athens.^^ 

Even these repairs, however, as I have said, were only tempo- 
rary ; for Themistoldes had, perhaps, already planned the recon- 
struction both of all the sanctuaries of the Akropolis and of its 
circumscribing w'all, and had begun to adorn in a manner worthy 
of such a capital the city that had now become the head of Hellas. 
A more favorable opportunity could never be offered than that 
which now came to Theinistokles and his three great successors. 
Architecture, sculpture and painting were just on the eve of their 
first full perfection and glory ; the pooi)lo were elated by the fame 
of their glorious city : their navies ruled the seas : their harbor was 
the market place of the (irccian world; the tribute c>f a hundred 
cities and islands was poured into the cotfers of Athens : the finest 
marble for the iicuv works was to be had within a few mih'S of the 
city in almost inexhaustible quantities; and Athene was not want- 
ing in the minds to conceive the [ilans nor the artists to execute 
theiii.®^ 

Hut only after the entire completion of the strong defensory wall 
about the city coultl Theinistokles proceed to the xwnic of adorn- 
ing the citadel. 'Whether he himself began this work and really 
built the north wall which biairs his name is not certain. At 
any rate. Kimon. if, imleed.he did not conceive the ]ilan, carried 
forward the work, and the recent excavation' have nnulc it evident 
that he should be accredited with completing a greater portnm of 
the great plan than has been heretofore attributed to him. To be 
sure, the most iif the glory justly belongs to I’eriklcs and his great 
artists : theirs it was to give to tlm ^Vkropolis of Athene that ra- 
diance which made it for all time the centre of art for the world. 
Dut even the project that ICimoii began to realize calls for our 
admiration and our wonder, not only on account of its magnitude, 
but on account of its political significance as well. It is an elo- 
quent witness of the great national “ boom," as we should call it, 
that followed upon the I’ersian wars. 

Ct. Doritklii, Miti/i. At/ien, xii, ji 2(X> 

Cf. Cuin'ic>, Die Akvojiolh con A^hni, pp. 7-8. 
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They must, above all things, erect to the honor of their guardian 
goddess, Athena Polias, a magnificent temple exceeding in grand- 
eur anything that Hellas had ever known. And to the adequate 
fulfilment of this purpose the first necessity was to surround the 
whole Akropolis on the outermost edge of the rock with a mighty, 
massive wall, which should serve not merely as a wall of defense, 
hut even more as a supporting wall for the mass of stone and earth 
that was to raise and level the whole citadel to a single great 
plateau sloping from the middle gra<lually down to the splendid 
portal at the lower, western eud.^ In the exei-ution of this ]ilan 
the ruins of the older buildings destroyed by the I’ersians were 
turned to most excellent serdee. To utilize them for the new 
buildings was of course out of the ((Uestion, for these were all to 
be of marble, while without exception all the [ire-l’ersian buildings 
were of poros, having, at most, a few single architectural designs 
of marble. But for his groat Akropolis wall Kimon made unlim- 
ited use of all sorts of fragments from the old dismantled temples 
— ashlar blocks, pieces of entablature, drums of columns, in sliort 
all sorts of old building material. It is also for the most part 
easily recognizable that in the employment of such tnaterial they 
endeavored not to have the old building material appear as sueh, 
hut, by working off their former outlines, to make them look as 
much like the new squared building stone of the wall as possible.®’' 
Such is the case, for example, with the thirteen poros drums from 
the colonnade of the Ilekatompedon that are built into the south 
wall abo\'e the theatre and the .\skle[>ieioii : fi)r their new purpose 
they were worked over into cui)ic blocks in such a wav that oidy 
single flutings on the corners ))etray the end they originallv served. 
On the other hand, however, when we find those architectural 
members of that same old Athena temple built, without the stroke 
of a chisel, into the noi'th wall and in tlie most consjiicuous sfiot 
about the whole Akroixdis, we may be sure that some definite ob- 
ject, higher than the mere utilization of old material was aimed 
at by the builders. Tliese portions of epistyle with the corre- 
sponding triglyphs, metoiies, cornice, drums and capitals, were, as 
before remarked, carefully taken down and built into this wall in 

* Cf. Dorpfeld, Mitth. Athen, xi, p. 10-5. 

« Ibid. 
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precisely the same order and relative position that they had 
occuiaed on the old tenn)le of the Polias ; and since this is 
true, their present arrangement, or even their presence in the 
tvall in their original form, is not due, as most people since Leake 
have thought, to the ha?te in which the wall w'as thrown together 
hy Theuiistokles, hut they were deliherately jdanned and carefully 
set up in the most conspicuous part of the wall on the north side 
of the Akropolis toward the city proper, to serve nut only as an 
ornament to the wall, l>ut also as an “ eternal reminder to the 
pe()ple of the national hatred toward the Barbarians."®® 

The manner and method on which they }iroceeded in the con- 
struction of this great retaining wall — for such the whole Kimo- 
nian wall is — and the tilling which it was intended to sup})ort are 
clearly shown hy the subjoined photograiihs (Pl. xvi). The 
huilders did not tirst construct the wall to its full height and then 
fill in the triangular space behind it with earth and debris, but on 
technical grounds, to make the wall the stronger and save scaf- 
folding liesides, as soon as they had put up two or three courses 
of ashlar the s[iuee behind was filled up with stones of the great- 
est variety: many an old l)uilding stone which, on account of its 
irregular form, or because it hail been too badly injured in the 
late catastroidie, c(ndd not be used in any of the new works, found 
a place here as filling. Converted to the same purpose we find 
mutilated statues, fractured pe<lcstals. broken slabs containing in- 
scriptions, and all sorts of other ruins that lay at hand upon the 
Akropolis. ATiat else could they have done with such ruljbish? 
A statue minus head or arms or legs was at that time as worth- 
less as. for instance, a broken piece of cornice or a cracked drum 
from a column. Behind the Akropolis wall, accordingly, with the 
rest of the debris lett by the Persians, that invaluable array of 
archaic statues has lain buried all these centuries, proserveil against 
the destroying hand of time and of vandal, and awaiting resur- 
rection in these latter days. 

’ Such were the comj)Oueut parts of the first .-stratum of the fill- 
ing material behind the new wall. Over this stratum of stones 
and fragments of every description they spread a layer of earth, 

Beulk, L' Acfopole d'Aihtnes I, p. 97. 
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ill order tliat tlie workiiieii in laying up tlic next course of the 
wall might have a better ^ilatforin on which to stand, while at the 
same time the earth served to make both wall and filling more 
solid. And while the workmen hewed and trimmed the blocks 
of stone in the next course, this layer of earth itself in turn be- 
came covered Avith a thin stratum of sjilinters chipped from the 
poros blocks of Avhieh the Avail is built. 

The mass of filling piled in-ide and agaiiiA the Kimonian Avail 
consists, therefore, as may be clearly seen in tlie pliotograpli> (Pl. 
xvi), of a repeated succe-sion of three di-tinct, a]iproximately hori- 
zontal strata, com|Hised by tnrii' of!) conijiaratively large pieces 
of stone, 2) earth, and ;J) chip.- of poms.'’® In many places al-o tlie 
old Pela-gian ” Avail, lying in-ide Kimon's ncAv Avail. Ava- covered 
up in the proee-s (.»f building and so it-elf also served as filling. 

To make clear the relative jio.sition of the mas- of debris used in 
grading up the .Vkropolis to the magiiifi<-ent plateau as avc knoAA' it, 
let me make use of J)r. Jtorpfeld's illustration : Let us compare 

the vertical section of the natural rock of the .Vkrojioli- Avith the 
A'ertical section of an ordimiry gable-roofed house. d'he sides of 


the house coiTespiuid to the steep -ide- of the AkriAp- 
oli-, and the oblirpie lines of the roof to the upper 
surface of the hill, gently sloping, as it originally | j 

did, from the middle toAA’ard the two si(lc< [ — thu- : j [ 

XoAV let us -upiio-e the vertical wall- of the 

house raised to the height of the ridge-i)ole [ — ^thu- : ; ,v"’ 

and AA'e have Avhat corre-[>onds to Kimoii'- Avail ; till y' 
in the tAvo triangidar spaces thu- made, and aa'c liaAv j 

the Akropolis as it Avas Avhen the Avail Avas tini-lu'd." - 1 

The Avail it-elf, Avhich Avas jirobably not fully com- 
pleted until Perikles' time, is in accordance Avith its designation 
as a reA^etment ten' the embankment behind it, a'ci’a* dithu’cnt in 
ditierent places. Along the U nn no.'i < d the Lraun miau Artemis, for 
example, and adjoining it on the east, the Ua-c rock of the Akrop- 
olis e.xteud- on a hwel ihine almost to the south Avail, and this is 
true to a large extent on the north -ide as avcU ; so that in these 
places there Avas no need of a retaining Avail, for there Avas nothino’ 


Dorpfeld, Math. Athen, xi, pp. 166-7. 
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to fill up except a few fissures and crevices, and Ave find there, 
about the upper edge of the rock, an oruameiital wall rather than 
a revetment. On the other hand, in front of the Parthenon, in 
the southeast corner of the Akroiiolis, the rock inclines rather 
steeply to the south and here a deposit of earth on a gigantic scale 
Avas found necessary. And as a matter of fact, the piles of earth 
and stone in this quarter were from ten to fourteen metres high. 
Commensurate AA’itli such a mass the AA'all, Avliich, as far as it can 
be seen, is based immediately upon the rock, is not less than 15 to 
16 metres high and 6.60 to 7.20 metres thick — capalde of resist- 
ing an enormous pressure from the earth piled up within. 

In this Avay the upper surface of the Akropolis Avas increased by 
about one-fifth its former ^ize and assumed an essentially ditferent 
appearances from that which it ha<l presented before. In the 
course of this essay wo have seen that ancient, rugged, chasm- 
rent rock filled u[i so as to present a series of little plateaus; wo 
have Seen it oeeu[iied by dwellings and smaller sanctuaries; avo 
have discovered there a splendid royal palace and a gigantic, 
nine-gated fortress; in the age of the despots there arose a ^tately 
tem[)le and probably other buildings ; but Avith all this, the gen- 
eral form of the hill had been but little affeeted — a ridge 
above, sloping doAVu to precipitous sides. But Avith the addition 
of Kinion’s Avail the AA'hole appearance of the Akropolis is changed ; 
it is noAV one great plateau, sloping only from the middle to the 
portal in the Avest. 

"What noAA', we next ask, rliil Ivimon Imild upon the plateau 
thus obtained ? First of all, as a memorial of the glorious >truo’- 
gleju't past, this uiiAA'earying old Persian-fighter had Ifiieidias 
construct fr(un the booty that fell into the hands of the Athenians 
at ilarathou the far-famed, colossal statue of Athena in bronze 
— the so-called Athena Promachos. The epithet Promachos, 
like Parthenos, is of comparatively late origin; earlier she is 
known as “ the (large) bronze Athena" or, ‘‘ the Athena of 

100 Qj. with the Persian gold that the arch-traitor, Arthinios, brought with him to 
Hellas with Avhieh to Medise his fellow-countrymen. Cj. Dem. xix, 271 ; Dix- 
AKCH, II, 24. 

Aristides l, p. 408, 15. i ; Paus. ix, 4, 1 ; Dem. xix, 271 ; Ov. Ex Pon- 
io, IV, 1, 31. 
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Maratlion.” riifortunately wt- can gain fmia ancient literature 
ami art no exact knowledge with reference either to the location 
or to the pose of this famou-^ statue. Regarding the first cpies- 
tion, topographers have usually, and with prohahle correctness, 
identified as fhe basis of fhc rroma<-hos fhe large, recfangular 
pedesfal, in part still preserved, about half way hctwecii the I’ropy- 
laia and the old temple of Athena (Pl. xv). The second (question 
presents still greater difficulty: on thi' ]ioint the ancient authors 
are silent and the evidence of the tew bronze c(,>ins in existence 
vdth representations of the Akropolis arc utterly untni-tworthy, 
for thev present now a warrior-goddess with wildly brandished 
spear and uplifted shield, and again a ]icacctul goddei-s ot the Par- 
thonos tvpe with spear and shield lac-^ting at her side and with a 
JTike on her hand. IVe art.', therefore, left to our own de\’ices 
to restore the monument. APe know that the statue was colos- 
sal; this our sources tell us but how high it was can never he 
told; we know only that without the ]ie<lestal its height was less 
than sixtv feet. And it seems to me, in accordance with the data 
we have, most probable that the goddess stoo<l armed, looking 
directlv toward ,8alamis, where she had given her people the last 
assistance within their own territory against the liarbarian hosts. 
In her right hand she held her lam-e, not brandir-hed aloft, as many 
have suppo'cd, but planted u[>right upon the ground beside her 
with the 2 >oint projecting sliglitly above her helmet's crest.'®^ Her 
shield also, which Alys, the famous engraver, aboitt a generation 
later adorned with a Kczitauromachia and otlier scenes'®’ after 
drawings by Parrhasios, she supported with her left hand, while 
the lower rim resteil ujton the ground ; held otherwise, the effect 
of this new ornamentation by Alys, which was certaiidy intended 
to be ^-cen, would have been entirely lost. 

The old fortifications on the west were, as we have already 
seen, a'- far as it was possible in the case of so massive a structure 
and with the means at their command, dismantled by the Per- 

Akistides XLYi, p. 218, 8 i. 

Pacs. I, 28, 2 ; IX, 4, 1 ; Plix. xxxiv, 54 ; Dem. xix, 271. 

'“‘This .seems to me to be stated by Pavs. i, 28, 2, beyond the possibility of a 
misunderstanding. 

loc. cit. 
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sians. It miist, theretore, have been one of Kimon's first tasks 
to naake the citadel as imprcgnahle again as it had been before. 
And that the old gateway was not essentially changed, but only 
repaired and perhaps improved in outward appearance — of that 
we have sntticient proof in the remains. In the angle formed by 
the southwest wing with the mi<ldle liall of the Mnesiklean Pro- 
pylaia is to be seen the main portion of what is left of the older 
gate-way (abc, on Pl. xv). It was planned to be an integral 
part of the old “ Pelasgic ” fortifications ; the corner (b) is built 
into the end of the u|iper wall of the Pelargikon : the south- 
east side of this older Propylaia (iab) was a solid wall of 
poros blocks faced with thin marble slabs, while the adjoining 
wall on the southwest ends in an anta of marble (c). Xext to 
the anta, oti the northwest, we see the beginning of a marble 
threshold, on the continuation of which presumably columns 
once stood. A'e shouhl notice also that, conformably to its de- 
sign as an organic part of the Pelargikon, the old Propylaia faces 
southwest, whereas the orientation of tlie Mnesiklean Projiylaia 
is directly west. PorreS[ionding to the facade in the southwest 
and on a line [uirallel with it, we find in the central doorway of 
the present l.uiilding the natural rock cut in the form of steps (f) 
to receive the foundation stones of some building older than the 
Periklean Pro['ylaia : this marks the line of a colonnade (ei) on 
the oast front, like the one opposite on the west. 

This older portal has often been called Ivimon's Propylaia. It 
is, however, probably much older than Kimon and wa- merely 
repaireil under his direction, like many another building left in 
ruins by the Persians. That it was in existence before his time is 
rendered probable, though not absolutely certain, by the manner 
of its destruction ; for evident traces of fire here and there on 
ruins ""Ahat have remained buried since the days of Perikles 
point almost beyond a question to the great confiagrations of 480 
and 470 b. c. AVe may, therefore, safely conclude that the Ak- 
ropolis from the beginning had a great gate at this spot, that the 
gateway which we have been considering had the same general 
outline, at lea.st, as the one built by the “ Pelasgians," that the 
marble decorations may have been added, perhaps, by Peisistratos 

Cf. Boss, Arch. .4k/s. i, pp. 78 and 79. 
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or his sons, who did so much to beautify their city, that it shared 
in the general havoc wrought by tbe barbarians and in the gen- 
eral repairing done by Theinistokles and Kiinon. 

It was beyond the power of the (ireeks of old to conceive of 
one only God, omnipotent, eternal, alone creating and governing 
the universe, and yet there was implanted in their souls such a 
longing for one god, that individually, in families and in tribes, 
they directed their worship not to tbe multitude of national di- 
vinities,^"' but to -ome one deity to whom kut they paid 

their homage and their \’0ws and on whom they relied tor lielp 
and siqiport in success and defeat. And so each state had some 
one deity whom that state honored above all otlier gods and who 
stood nearer To it than to any other and mairer than any other 
god. As Hera was to Argos or J’oseidon to Corinth, so Athena 
wa' to Athens. She had now once more saved her city and her 
people and given them new glories : and tlie tirst as well as the 
greatest and grandest of all Kimoii’s imdertakings was the erec- 
tion in her honor of a temple tliat should far surjtass in size and 
in splendor the one that had been burned. Indeed, it was to 
be even larger as planned by Kimon than it proved to be as com- 
pleted liy [ktinos and Kallikrates. Kimon's workmen had begun, 
almost at the very beginning of his a<lministration, even before’"® 

Cf. Ekn'st (.'t’HTiu>, Die Aknipuli^ vnu Athen, ]>. 

TliP priiiiMty i- certain on technical gomnd' ; at a slight distance from the sub- 
structure of the Parthenon and nearly jiarallel to it, we find a wall of inferior con- 
struction (H.J, mi Pi., xv). Till’ small intciu al lietwccn this wall and the temple 
was found by the c.xcavator- lilled with alternating layers of tlm debri.s left bv the 
Persians, and of poros chips made by the masons at work on the basis of the temple. 
Thu> the puipoie of thi- wall and the ehronological relations e.\isting between the 
ditl'ereiit coii-tructimis in that ((iiarter are made clear ; the substructure of the Par- 
thenon was built before the south wall of the Akropolis, with the ten to fourteen 
metres of grading behind it, was begun. The purpose of the wall HJ was to .save 
the expense and the trouble of so much scattblding as would have been required for 
the building of the ba-e of the Parthenon on that side. And so they proceeded, 
just as in the construction of the wall about the citadel, first laying up one or two 
courses on the Parthenon, then bringing up their platform — the xvall IIJ with the 
filling between it and the temple — and then proceeding as before. tVlien later the 
plan to raise the Akropolis to one great plateau was put into complete execution 
and the south wall was built, then this platform, wall and all, was covered up, along 
with the old “ Pelasgic ” wall and everything else that had outlived its usefulness. 

Prom this two conclusions of much importance for the history of the Akropolis 
follow : (1) The foundations beneath the Parthenon were built after the Persian 
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tlie erection of the trail on the south side of the Akropolis, to 
■construct the great jilatform on which was to stand the most 
niagnifieeut temple that tlie world has ever seen. The founda- 
tions were all done : the great drums for the columns lay already 
halftinished on the grounds ; but Kimoii was fated never to fin- 
ish the stately temple that he had brought thus far toward com- 
pletion, for in the year 460 B. C., his ungi-ateful country at the 
instigation of Berikles sent him into exile from the native land 
which he had loved so well and for which he had done so much. 

Vlll.-THE AGE OF PERIKLES. 

"With this event, upon which Berikles became the recognized 
leader of the Athenian state, we enter upon the climax of a pe- 
riod unec|ualled in all antiquity and never outshone in the whole 
history of tlie world. "We may say that during the forty-eight 
years from the calm that began in the autumn of 470 until the 
first great breakers of the I’cloponnesian war dashed over proud 
Athens, the vastness and magnificence of the building ])rojects exe- 
cuted under the leadership and direetion of Theioistokles, Kimon 
and Berikles have never since been equalled and scarcely ap- 
proached. 

By the side of the third and greatest of the three great states- 
men stood his friend and co-equal, Bheidias, who superintended 
during his life at Athens the artistic execution of all the build- 
ings of Berikles. The financial pr(’)sperity and the generous am- 
bition of the state placed at his command most abundant means 
with which to consummate his magnificent plan for transforming 
the whole Akropolis into one sacred precinct for Athena.*'® “And 
so," in Blutarch’s **“ cnthnsiastic words, “the works grew, all- 
surpassing in their magnitude, inimitable in their beauty and 
grace, as every workman vied with his fellow in substituting for 

invasion and not by Peifistrato- as, previous to the excavations, had always been 
supposed ; and (2) The -wall on the ■^outli -ido I'f the Akropolis was built after, but 
not loni; after the ■.ul structure of tlie Parthenon, for otlicrwise the wall HJ would 
not have been built at all. CT. Diirpfeld, Hitth. Aihen, x, p. 27.5. 

™ Both Hdt. (e. g. VIII, 51—55) and Tuck. (e. g. i, 126) call the whole Akrop- 
olis t 6 l(ejp6r, and so does Ar, (Lts. 482 — 183). 

a»P€r. 13. 
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mere handiwork elegance of artistic execution : and still the most 
wonderful feature of all was the speed -svith which the work was 
completed. Those edifices, any one of which alone, one might 
think, would have required the work of many successive genera- 
tions, were all finished in the prime of one man's administra- 
tion. Ease and speed of execution seldom tend to give a work last- 
ing importance or exrpnsite l)Oauty : while on the other hand, the 
time expended in the creation of a work is more than repaid in 
the endurance of the work done. And so we liave even greater 
reason to wonder that the structures reared hy Perikles should 
have lieen hnilt in so short a time atnl yet have heen hnilt for 
ages: for as each of them, as soon as completed, was alri'ady an- 
cient in its heauty, so. now they are old [almost f ve centurie.s 
have elap'od since their erection], they are fresh and new as in 
their pristine glory. Titne has left no stain upon them; a kind 
of iKovness sheds its hlooni arouml them, jnvscrving them un- 
tarnished by the ages, as if they were possessed of a spirit that 
can never fade and a soul that never grows old.’’ 

rnder Kimon’s administration every thing done seems to have 
borne sonic relation to the recent struggle f)r 1 lelienie liberty : 
under the direction of i’crikles, on the other hand, the public 
works erected had an entirely different charaeter : it was no 
longer the Athens that had borne the brunt of war and rejmlsed 
forever the -V^iatie from the shores of (Ireece, but the .\thens 
that stood blooming in the idenitude of peace and prosperity at 
the head of a mighty maritime confederation. 

Perikles' fr^t care was to complete the temple of the 1‘olias. 
that had heen hegnn by his old opponent Kimon : for the Par- 
thenon also must henei'forth be considered one of the temples of 
Athena Polias, and a seat of the cnltiis of the goddess as Pollas. 
The truth of this statement is placed beyond all rpiestion bv the 
following considerations : 

(1) The decorations of the frieze cannot lack all ideal connec- 
tion with the temple th.at it adorns. Aow, the frieze of the Par- 
thenon represents in its whole length a sacred procession given in 
honor of Athena Polias alone — ^the Panathenaia, the greatest fes- 
tival of the 1 Alias ; in the very middle of the frieze, directly over 
the door of the temple, stands the priestess of Athena Polias her- 
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self." And in the cella of this temple the vietoi’.-> in tho.se great 
games in honor of the Polias were crowned. All this points 
directly to none other than Athena Polias as the indweller of 
the Periklean Parthenon. And wlio else should he ? l'\)r the 

Parthenon was certainly a temple with a eultus (the idea of ■■ fes- 
tal temples,” primarily intended to be used in connection with 
the games and without a eultus, is a myth invented fw a (-ierman 
conjecture) ; and as “ Parthenos '' was perhaps never, certainly 
not in early times, a cultus-nanie, to whom should we a in-iuri 
more httingly ascribe the largest and most beautiful temple of 
Athens than to the guardian goddess of the city herself? titill 
these four arguments, one n. two fntm the frieze — the 
prit'stess of the Polias in the ino.-t [>rominent position in it, and 
the representation of the games in honor of the Polias — and, as 
fourth argument, the ftet that the victors in these games were 
crowned in tlie temple t>f the P(.>lias, — all this render.s the ea.se 
only probable. 

(2) Fortunately, however, we have more than the logic of 
proluihilities ; we can gather from the official names of the tem- 
ples of Athena a direct and conclusive proof that the Parthenon 
was called “ the temple (d' Athena Polias ” (o real? t))? ’A0i)vui Tpj^ 
IToXm'So?). In official iii'criptions the TIekatompedon is gciier- 
allv termed 0 etp^aio? reco? (the old tem[ile) : such a designation 
necessarily pre>uiii)o'es the e.xi^teiiee of a newer teiu[ile, which 
miu'ht be called either o kuiiw (the new) or o ge'/a? reco? (thegimit 
temple), ('!■ briefy 6 rew? tempile). That thi' newer teirpile 
must be the Parthenon is doul>ted Iw no one. F urthcriui u-e. in i me 
in'cri[>tion (('/.I. IT. 4il4), afo an official dov uinenr. we tiud 
6 dp;^ato? z’eol? Tf;? ’Adprd? t/)? ITcXn/So? ttlie old telipile of ^Vtliena 
Polias). The old temple of Athena i'olia.-^ ” demamf likewi^e. 
as a necessary presupipo^ition. the existence of a lie veer teriiple 

of Athena Polias." whiili again might be called o /camo? (the 
new), or o geya? (the great), or .'im(ily o real? t"/? ’Adprd? r>]<; 
rioXidSo? (the temple of Athena Polias). Should we fud one of 
these three names, with no closer designation of the temple re- 
ferred to. we could be certain of one of two things ; either the 
Parthenon would be meant, or else ptos^ibly the eastern cella of the 
in illCHAELI^, Pnrth., p. 2-j-j. 
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Ercclitbeioii. A< a matter of fact, the name doe?- occur, and more 
than once, in the inveiitorie.s of the ?;teward> of Athena (cf. CIA. 
TJ, de2; Jfifth. Till, ji, .■);!); lierc airain we liave otHcial 

di icuments. which wc know for a <-crtainfy rider to tri'a'Ures pre- 
served in the o^ii^thodomo- of tlio I’artlienon, and we have as its 
ofEcial name 6 'AOrjva^ Uo\tdSo<; {the temple of Athena 

Iklias).”^ 

(-■]) ^\c'ain. it i- on all --ide^ <rrantcd that the I’artliciion was 
Imilt t<i 'iipplace the I lekatoin}icdon, wliii-li laid hcen Inirned hv 
tlie Per.-^iaii'. hTow. the nekatoinpedon was a temple of ^Vthena 
Polia'i it' (itHcial name, a' we have ju't seen, is 6 dp^alo^ real? 

WOiji’ci^ T)j^ YloXiddo'i (the i>ld temple of ,\thena I’oliasj; and 
it iii.-eds no proof that the Mreehtheion, which had only just heeii 
huilt. or wa' not yet even tini.'lied, oeiuld never he called 6 dpxam 
ved)c (the old temple). Wdiat .'ort of a temple, then, could take 
the old one'' [ilace other than ti new temjile of ,\thena I'oliiis '! 

(4) As a hi't argument, if further iirgunient were needed, let 
me add that nearly all the votive otferings, the stierificial vc'sels 
and all the saii'eil utensils u<ed in the proce.ssions l.ielonged to 
.Uhena I’olia'; ,\thena Partheiios, as. far as we can see from the 
piihlic records, (lid not possess a single votive oilering nor ti sin- 
gle ohol in cash.. How, then, could she lay claim to the largest 
and most splendic.l temple (.if the citadel ? And, finally, even the 
so-called Parthenos of Pheidias is named, in the one inscription"^ 
that mentions the chryselephantine statue of the Akro[iolis, Athena 
Polias, and the name l^arthenos, as applied to the statue, is of late 
origin. 

.Vcimrdingly to sum up the results of this (piadruide proof, we 
find that the Parthenon is not merely a temple of Athena I’olias 
hut the temple of Athena Polias (o aecd? t)}? 'A9r)vd<i t/;? IloXidSo?). 

The foregoing explanation makes clear the relation existing 
hetween the Ilekatompedon and the Parthenon, hoth temjiles 
of Athena Polias. But still it remains for some keen-sichtod 

o 

scholar to discover the relation borne by these two temples to a 
third, the eastern cella of the Ei’eclitlieion — also without a doubt 

DoKI’Feli), Mitth. Athen, xii, p. 194. 

ihith. Aihcn, pp. 89 sq., and xy, pp. 430 sq., where the inscription 

twice quoted. 
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a z^ew? 'A9rjva<; T7]<i IloXtaSo? (a temple of Athena I’olias). 
Dorpfeld sugp-ests the following as a solution of the problem : 
“ XVhen the .stately marble temple [the I’arthenon] was eoni- 
jileted, the two old poro.s buildings [the 1 rekatonpiedon and the 
old Ereehtheion] looked rather shalzhv beside the new splendor, 
and so it was resolved to replaee both with a double sanctuary 
beneath one common root^ — the new Ereehtheion." 

The fallacy in this hy[)othesis is evident; in the tirst jilace, one 
of these poros buildings had already been replaced by the I’ar- 
thenon; why should it be replaced again and then still left stand- 
ing .,knd in the sei'ond place, as was shown ]i. 478, Kreehtheus 
and Athena had had a common temple under one roof from the 
beginning. And so we are no nearer the solution of the dith- 
culty than we were before. 

Only one other effort to throw light ui>on this iiuostion is 
known to me ; Xliss JanellarriMin cuts the (dordian knot with the 
astounding statement that “ The belief that the eastern half of 
the Ereehtheion wa.s called the cella of Athena rests, so far a- I 
am aware, wholly upon the testintony of Pansanias. The image 
was 'inpily one of many cni'iosities kept in the Krechtheion. and 
though it lived in the east cella, ditl not give that cella any par- 
ticular name. The Ereehtheion is, a^ i’an-ania' viewed it. a 
shrine of cults of more or le-s ob'(»lete signiticaiice — a museuni 
for the .symbols of these cults. Viewed thus as a museum, lA." 
Even if Xli-s llarri'On's -urmi-e a^ to tlie -oiirce of the designa- 
tiiin of the eastern cella of tlie Ereehtheion as a shrine i.)f the 
Polias were correct, still her eonclu-ion would not follow. It was 
in the Kre(4itheion. as she grants, that I’ansanias saw the old 
xoanon and the e\ er-bnrning lam[i of Ivalliniachos ; these t\\ o 
objoiUs are repeatedly and distinctly mentioned by other ancient 
writers"^ besides Pansanias as being in the sanctnary of Athena. 
iNIoreover the e.\i-'tenco of a teiipde coinmou to Krechtheus and 
Athena is, beyond a po—ibility of a misinterpretation ot their 
words, familiar to the ancient writers trom Homer, down through 

"‘Harri-'OX and VerralL- ""I iFri'ii/ieiAs i.f A'ii:ie)it .Ir/. j'p. 

508-9. 

mPLur. 13 ; Siuah. i.v, [i. 390 ; and nther'. 

as Iliad, II, 540. 
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lines,”' Aristeides,”* riutardi,”® P:insanias'=® and Straljo,’-' to 
IIar|)<ikration,'-^ Ilesycliiosd^ Hiinerios,*^^ rinlocljoros’^ and Eus- 
tathiosd“ And finally Mi'^s Harrisnii upsets her own theory by 
taking nut other “ Mnseuni ” nearly all the curiosities that 
‘‘ I’ausaiiias viewed there ” and jiutting them into the opisthodomos 
of the Hekatomjiedon, and concludes her whole discus'iou hy 
iiajilying. if not declaring outright, that the Erechtheion was at 
one time IJif temple of Athena Polias ; ‘‘The Erechtheion," she 
says. •• is a museum : it no longer strivcr- to keep its head above 
the water a^ the original Athene temple, hut sinks with a sense 
of relief into dignified, hecanso natural subordination."’ Bid 
important cnltU'-teiipiles in antiquity naturally sink into mere 
museums ? T leave the nnhia-ed reader to judge. 

Tlie '[lU'stion T have raised remains, therefore, unanswered. 
The relatiou'hip existing hetwoeu the Erechtheion and the Ileka- 
tompedon and Parthenon has not yet been discovered and per- 
haps never will he. Perhajis there was none. It may he that 
the Polias was worshipjied in two or even three shrines indepen- 
dent of one another. 

The Parthenon, however, to resniTie our narrative, is only a 
part, though the most inpiortant jiart, of the magnificent plan of 
Perikles and his ” table round " for making of the Akropolis one 
great votive offering for Athena. But scarcely had the Parthe- 
non boon dedicated (438 B. C.) — ami it n as even then m.tt yet 
entirely comtileted — Avhen Pheidias Avas compelled to leave 
Atheii'. Xevertheless, the building enterprises of the citv went 
on without interruption ; for Perikles" great plan 'was as vet far 
from being realized. In the very next year after his deiairture, 
Mne.sikles began, under the direction of Perikles, to build the 
impodiig ]iortal, which was to prove one of the principal won- 
ders of the Akropolis. And still the citadel was no less a mighty 
fortre'> than before. 

Five years was the Propylaia in building ; in that time the 

n, l-l"- p. 107, 6. (Ill, p. 62, ed. Dind). 

as Sj/Mpos. Qimest. IX, 6, p. 741 ; Sulla, 13. i, 26, 6-7 ; i, 27, 1. 

1 X, p. 366. 

as V. r Boi;t7;s. x. v. olnovphv 6(t>iv. Ed. 5, 30. ad Od. I, 356. 

^Frny. 146 ap DioxYS Hal. de Dh. 13. 
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■original plau:^ of the architect had to tintter many changes,’" and 
even so, before the structure had received the tiuishiiig touches, 
the Peloponnesian var broke out and the vork was suspended 
never again to be resumed. 

And now came the turn of tlie old poros Ereehtheion to be 
i'el)uilt: and so some time after tlie dedication of the Parthenon, 
rvork was begun upon the mo>t elegant and unique building of 
antiquity. After many internqdions this last architectural mon- 
ument of the glory of Periklean Atlieiis was finally completed 
in the later years of the Peloponnesian 'War. In the years of 
storm and stress, 413-411, all work was necessarily abandoned; 
but as soon as relief came, as it did through the victories of Al- 
kibiades at Kyzikos in 410, work was at once resumed upon the 
neglected building; a new commission was appointed, whose 
first business was to take a complete inventory of the condition 
of the building. In a similar inventory of the following year we 
find the work on the frieze ]irogressing rapidly, and in the next 
year (^408-407) the temple was probably linished. 

Of the older lirechtheion m)thing, of course, is left; the old 
jMaprvpia — the salt spring and the marks of the trident — could 
not be moved into a new temple, and therefore the old Imilding 
to the last stone must yield and give place to the new one. 

A glance at the plan reveals a curious phenomenon with respect 
to the Ereehtheion : the porch of the Korai is built directly upon the 
stylobate of the old Ilekatompedon ; the columns of the temple had 
long ago been built into the Akropolis wall or otherwise disposed 
of. Those six exquisite Attic maidens who support the roof 
*are thus made to face squarely against a limestone wall at least 
twice as high as their heads and almost within arm's length. 
Such a crying outrage could liave been committed by the builders • 
only with the intention and in the sure expectation that the old 
temple would soon disappear. But did it? In the year 409—408 
the Ereehtheion was still uncompleted, but it must have been 
finished soon after that. In 40G— 405," says Xenophon (Ilel. i, 

6, 1), ‘‘ 6 7raXai09 t^9 'XOrjva'i reoJ9 ev ’A^^aaw iveirprjcrdri (the old 

127 o-,ye the reconstruction of the Propylaiii after the original plans of Xlnesi- 
klcs to the lirilliant genius of DorpfelJ. The high-water mark of research in the 
realm of ancient architecture is reached in his two essays in the Mittheilungen Athen, 

X. pp. *8 sq. and 131 sq. 
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temple of Athena at Athens was burned) ; and in spite of the 
troubles that followed with the loss of all her power, Athens 
again, in 395-394, repaired the beloved old temple.'^ Xeno- 
phon's words used always to be interpireted as referring to the 
Erechtheion ; but that Xenophon should have called a temple less 
than two years old, and perliaps not even dedicated as yet, a 
'iraXam ve(o<; (an old temple), is quite incredible. 

And still for many years after the fire the old temple continued 
in use. We find again in an ofticial record (f’Al. ii, 75S); rdhe 
Ik rov dp)^aLOV veto TrapeSaiKev rj tepeta Tol^; eTnaTaraK to « evl 
&ovS7]p,ov dpyovTo^; ek rov Uapdeumva — a list of articles transferred 
fi’om the ancient temple to the Parthenon in the arcliouship of 
Thoudemos 358 (or 354) k. c. With this all ofticial mention of 
the Ilekatompedon ceases. 

But how long it still stood can never be precisely known. The 
Akropolis sutfered no violence for centuries afterward, and the 
present condition of the ruins betokens a late and a gradual ilis- 
appearance of the building. I’au.sania.s and Plutarch both saw it, 
and it is altogether possible, if not probable, that it was pulled 
down like many another building in Byzantine times for buililing 
over the I’arthen<m, Erechtheion, etc., into Cliristian churehes.™ 

.But there is no occa.si(in for tarrying ovei' the temples of the 
age of Perikles. And with such books as ]jk)yd's Ai/r nf 
Adolf Schmidt's Dd-i Pt rllJd-'i-hf ZfituHvr, Miclimdis' l)t r l^urtht von. 
Ilertzberg's Afhcii, I’enrosc's Priin-i/>li\^ of Athadtin A rr-hiti’i-tiii'c., 
and Ernst Curtins' brief but admira)>ly written and delightfully 
entertaining di-sertation Die ALropoH.^ ron Athen — with snch 
books as these at every reader's command, a bi-ief and inadequate 
account of the creations of the <lays of Atln-ns' glory, .such as I 
«t might give, would be worse than superfluous. As has been 
observed in the preface, the }>icture presented by the .Vthenian 
Akropolis in the days that iinmeiliately tollowed I’erikles is so 

1-8 It may veiy well have been seton fire by the pi'ie.-.t^ belonniiitr to the new temple, 
who were, of course, as anxious to <ret it out of the way as tli.ise of the old temple 
were to save it. Anyway, the funner seem to have hei-ii tiied on the charge of 
arson ; cf. Devi. XXIV, 136 : nal oi ra^i'ai wv o dirurBiSoiui^ iveirpriadr] Kai oi t^s 0eoO 
Kai oi Twti dXXwr dewr er oiKT^p-arL TovTif rjaap ews Kpiffis aarots eyfrero. 

Inscription published by Ulrich Kohler in Ilerme.s ii. p. 21. 

1™ Cf. Doupfkld, Mittli. Athen, xn, pp. CO-fil. 
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fully and definitely known, from the buildings preserved and from 
literature, that ditferenees of opinion eoneerning it are jiossible on 
minor points only. Xew discoveries and more penetrating inves- 
tigations of the monuments we have can make no essential chan- 
ges in that jncture. It is for these reasons that I pa-s the age of 
I’erikles by, picking up only such filu’es as are needed to sjiin the 
thread of history. 

When Tvimon's wall was finished, tlie Promaehos unveiled, the 
I’arthenon dedicated, the Propylaia with the temple of Athena 
Aike erected, and the Erechthcion rebuilt. — then the Akropolis 
was essentially complete : and notwithstanding all that the later 
Greeks and Itonians built upon and about it, the Akropolis had 
vears before received evervthing that gave to it its historical char- 
acter and its infiuence upon the world to come. It stood there 
tlu'ii. rising grandly above the busy eity of commerce and trade 
in the mi(ht of which it stood, the colossal jiedotal of the tem- 
ples. with all its parts working harmoniously together to one 
sublime work of art. at last one great and worthy .'anctuary to 
the daughter of Zeu<. 

In these days also came to the Akropoli' a vast number of 
votive otferings and dedications of every description, bj-ought to 
the jirecinct of the god(k>' on any and every occa>ion. by indi- 
viduals and by the tState. Of votive otferings on the part of the 
t>tate, I’ausanias mentions several : the-Athcna Leninia of I’lmi- 
dias himself, a-< well as his -\pollo I’arnopio^. the llckate 
Epijiyrgidia of his pupil Alkameiie', the So^andra of Kalamis. the 
Athena Ilygieia of I’yrrhus, iNlyron's cow, A.-. 

AOe have but a very meagre acc(.)unt indeed of these great pub- 
lic donations; and since such i' the case with them, how wholly 
ttnable must we be to form any correct conception of the overflow- - 
ing abundance of the oflei'ings that came from pnlvate soui'cc' to 
till the sacred precinct. 

lX.-THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

The breaking out of the calamitous war with Sparta, draining 
Athens of her moni'y as well as of the tlower of her manhood. 
Avas still not enough to put an end to the architectural and jilastic 
adornment of her citadel. In the various shorter or longer inter- 
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vals of peace the Avork Aveiit on, though it was greatly limited in 
extent. >So. for examiile, the rebuilding of the Erechtheion espe- 
cially AA'as continued and eompleteel before the Avar aauas entirely 
OA’er. Besides this, the Akrop<>li> reeeiA'od cA'en dui’ing the Avar 
many an additional ornament, in the Avay of olferings of statuary, 
not only from priA'ate individuals, hut from the State also. For 
oxam})le, in honor ot the victory at Spliakteria a hianize A ietory 
Avas dedicated and set up upon the citadel,'’'' and Xikias, as a 
token of gratitude f)r his A’ietories, consecrated to the goddess a 
gilded Ihilladion."' The decoration by Mys of the .-hield of the 
so-called Promachos, already described, Avas also made at about 
this time — a further recognition of the goddess's protecting care. 
It A\-a>. furthermore, not long before 41-1 that, by the gener- 
osity of Chaeredomos, the Trojan Horso of Strongylion Avas set up 
in hi' place, and that Alkihiades hung up his two Aemean pict- 
ures in the Pinakotheke."* 

But important aliove all the portraits placed upon the Akropo- 
lis in that day is the one of Perikles by Kresihis, familiar to every 
student through the copies that luiA’C come doAvn to us. 

And, finally, let us not neglect at least to mention that even in 
those troublous times Athens did not forget the gods, but at no 
little sacritii’C consecrated neAv cultus statues, a Zeus I’olieus, for 
example, and an Artemis Brauronia of gold and ivory (?) — the 
former a creation of Leochares,™ the latter of Praxiteles (proba- 
bly the older). Both these new statues, be it noted, Avere iilaced 
beside the okl ones, AA’hich were, imleed, inartistic enough, but at 

p.er.s. IV, 36, 6. 

’’■'In Plutarch's day the plating had become Avorn off. Cf. Pltjt. Xic. 3; 
^E(7T^/cei dk Kal rwv avad-q^droiv airrov Kad ij/xds t6 tc naWdStov iv A^/xiTrdXct, r ?! v 
Xpv<ToiaLv d-jr 0 13 € K 6 s , 

For Aristophanes in the /.’i/v/.s (brought out in 414), vs. 1128, allude- to it. 
Cf. also Paus. I, 2.J, 8; , lns<^hriften Griechischer Bildhaiier, No. 52; CLl. I, 

406. 

”* Pau.'. I, 22, 7 ; Plut., Ale. 10; Sattk'is aj>. Athex. xii, p. 534, D. 

’’“OVERBECK, .'^Q. 873. 

Paus. I. 24, 4. 

Paus. i, 23, 7 ; cf. also Friedrichs, Praxiteles und die Nioher/ruppe ; Stud- 
KICZKA, VermiMujigen zur Knnstgesch., p. 18, and Zeitschr. f. Oestr. Gyinn 1886, 
p 686; ScHREiBER, Berl. Fhilol. Wochenschr. 1885, No. 10; Robert, Archaeol. 
Miihrchen. 
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the same time so hallowed with age that no new ones could ever 
take their place. In short, the Akropolis continued to be the 
centre of interest for art and architecture even durino- that long 
exhausting war, and to receive in ever increa'ing numbeiv these 
peculiar gifts of the Athenian people. 

IVe are standing now upon the border of Athenian independ- 
ence. IVith the hunuliating reverses of the years 405-403 and 
the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, had departed, as far as might then 
he, the old glory of Athens. But before we cross that border, 
let us consider two buildings, of which the one can he dated only 
approximately, the other not at all. 

(1) Upon the first terrace to the right, as one passes through 
the Propylaia, Pausanias saw the sanctuary of the Brauronian 
Artemis (see in,, xv.), and within it the chryselephantine (?) statue 
made by Praxiteles ; there stood also within this shrine a work 
of Myron's — a ^aXicoO? Trat? (a bronze boy), holding the basin 
containing the holy water.'^'" A\"e have not the faintest sugges- 
tion from anti'piity as to when this temple was erected. AVe can 
form no notion in regard to its appearance : for not only are the 
ancient authors silent on this point, hut, furthermore, not a single 
trace of such a temple could he found in the last excavations. 
Foundations, indeed, were found — two porticoes (see pl. xv.), the 
one along the southern, the other along the eastern boundary of 
the Brauronian terrace, the two meeting at right angles at the 
southeast corner. The temple itself^ — if there ever really was one, 
and there must necessarily have been one if Pra.xiteles’ temple- 
statue was indeed of gold and ivory — must have been completely 
obliterated liy the Venetians when they shifteel the road leading 
to the Akropolis, so that it passed around the south side of the 
Propylaia.''^’ 

{ 2 ) Many scholars have long clung with unyielding tenacity to 
the idea that there was a temple of Athena Ergane upon the next 
terrace to the east, between the Brauronian terrace and the Par- 
thenon (see PL. XV.) ; hut in the light of the last excavations this idea 
must he given up without reserve; for in the course of the last 
few vears it has grown clearer and clearer that there never was 

I-’S Pavs. I, 23. 7. 

139 DoRi’FELD, Mitth. Athen, xii, p. 117. 
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upon the Akropolis of Athens a speoitic temple of Athena as 
Ergaiie. Xot only was not the faintest trace of such a temple 
discovered there, but we find instead another building which 
Covers considerably more than half of the whole terrace, and 
is ohviou'ly the long--sought (.'halkotheke (see pl. xv.) ; for its 
shape and arrangement forbid that it should have been a temple 
or anything but a great magazine. It is one of the largest edi- 
fices on the Akropolis — 41 im-tres long, and including the porch, 
which is about 3.511 metres dceji. 18.5<l metres wide. It consists, 
furthermore, of only a single great hall, the sontli wall of which 
is the Akropolis wall itself, ft is of soniewhat later date than the 
I’arthenoii : for the roek-ciit steps ( Iv k) l)etween the two build- 
ings were made contemporaneously with the Ihirtheuuu, and are 
manifestly older than the < 'halkotheke, inasniueh as they extend 
clear to the Akrojiolis wall. Much hard work for nothing would 
certainly haw been spared, had not the stairs been constructed 
earlier than the magazine: for the triangle between the (.'halko- 
theke ami the end of the stairs was Useless, and had to be tilled 
ui). thus covering that part of the stairs completely. The Par- 
thenon is, thered'ore, older than the ( 'halkotheke, but not much 
ohler. The proof of this is found in the btiilding-material iit the 
fiiundations : the buildings of the v century i:. c. are uniformly 
supported by substruction' of J’eiraieus stone, those of the iv and 
iir centuries by substructions of lireeeia. Tnasmiieh, therefore, as 
J’eiraieus stone was still em[)hiyed f u- the ('halkotlnice, its eivc- 
tion will fall at the end of the v or tins beginning of the iv cen- 
tury B. : this, tnrthermore. is in complete harmoiu' with the 
otlicial records, where the first mention of the f'halkotheke is 
made in the year 358 (or 354).'" 

1 he next rpiiestntn is, c\'hat rvas kept in this immense maga- 
zine J The inventories of the stewards (ra/x/ai) reveal the fact 
that its contents consisted of chairs, i-ouches, eu[ts, crowns, shields, 
greaves, dc.. dc. (Jne inscription'" mentions 15UU Lakoniau 

shields; another bears record of 43, 3ou objects of one kind 

the name is lost^ — and of a considerable iiumher of various engines 


‘*®Dorpfkld, Mitth. Atlien, xiv, p. 311. 

■« C7.4. II, (its. CIA. II, 733. 
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of war besides ; so there must liave been a great array of weapons 
of every sort stowed away in the building. All this wealth 
belonged to the lepa ypijpara Tr]<; ’Adrjva<: (the sacred treasures 
of Athena), and was under the supervision of tlu' same stew- 
ards as the posser^^ioiis of the goddess in the opisthodonios of the 
Parthenon. The inventories of both localities were sometimes 
even inscribed upon tlie same slab.'^ It therefore proves to be, 
as ^Michaelis long ago conjectured, a “ dependency ’’ of the 
Parthenon, to receive things tliat could not find lodgment in the 
temjile ; and now we find that both magazines — opisthodonios and 
Chalkotheke — so closely connected in purpose, are also outwardly 
immediately united liy means of the wide fiight of stairs between 
them. 


X.-THE AKROPOLIS IN HELLENISTIC TIMES. 

From the elose of the Peloponnesian 'War down to Ilerodes 
Attikos, there were lutt two men whose names have been ren- 
dered immortal by their connection with great building i»roject3 
in and about ^Vthens — Lykourgos and Pliilou : and their activity, 
though epoch-making in .Athenian history, was contined exclu- 
sively to the lower city and to the sulutrbs. Peiraieus and Fdeusis. 
Lykourgos, indeed, Iw his exceptional management as minister of 
finance, was aide to find the means for dedi<aiting new temple- 
ftirniture to Athena — golden Afictorios, now apjiliances of gold 
and silver f)r the processions, and so f)rtli. So during the whole 
course of the iv century the Akropolis seems to have been the 
recipient of countless orierings bestowed in gratitude for honors 
received. Among these gifts the votive reliefs that were then 
becoming so popular were especially numen )us : the otleriugs 
were for the most part small, for now the means of the people 
were small. But in addition to the reliefs, portraits in marble 
began to multiply. Beside the Perikles of Ivresilas, soon stood 
those of the brave Tphikrates (371 b. c.), and other Athenians who 
had rendered their country especially great services. Konon, the 
hero of the sea, was the first Athenian since Ilarmodios and Aris- 
CIA. II, 61. 

u-i Dorpfeld, Mitih, Aihen, xiv. p. 311. 

1*5 Parih., p. 30G. 
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to<?eiton to whom during’ life the honor of ha\ ing his portrait- 
statue erected upon the citadel was accorded bv the State ; and 
on the same pedestal with his stood also the statue of his heroic 
son, Timotheos.'’*^ And still the different kinds of decoration 
at this time placed upon the Akropolis have not been exhau>ted. 
After his victory at the (franikos (334), Alexander sent from the 
booty, as a gift to the goddess who had once .-utfered so severely 
at the hands of the I’ersians, 300 full suits of Persian mail, from 
which twenty-six shields were selected and arranged upon the 
architrave of the I’arthenon."^ 

It was not until thi- perio<l that the Akropolis was again dese- 
crated, this time li}' the wild execs-cs of Pcuictrios Plialercus, 
who went so far as to take n[i his abode in rlu- Partlicnou (304). 
And this disgrace wa^ scarcely [uist wlien llic inbuinaii Lachares 
seized the Akro[)ulis and appropriateil to liiiusclf evcr\ thing of 
value that he could iise. But he was 'oon expelled, and hajipily, 
in hi' (u'ceiiiitous tlight from Athens, he found it necessary, so 
the story goes, to leave the most of hi' plunder behind; among 
this wa' even the golden garment of the Parthciios (s/c.'g which 
ho is said to bave stolen. 

In this period we must thiidc of the Akropolis. however much 
it may otlciid our a'sfbetii' tastiy a' an alnio't incredible forest of 
statues. In a single year no less than .'iOU statues of Dciuetrios 
were erected, of whidi a goodly number were probably upon the 
citadel. iN early all that wa' added to-\tlien' in tliesir veai'' and 
those to follow, the city owed to the favor of fm-eigu benefactors. 
AA head the li't with such names as Ptolemy Pbiladilphos and 
IviiigmVttalos I: from tlie latter caiut' as a \ oti\a‘ otlbring the seric' 
ot (ilastic groups in the southeast corner ot the ^Vkropolis, crintlnu- 
iiig the thought embodied in the met<ipes of the Parthenon; the 
Pigaiitomailiia, the victory of the Athenians over the Amazons, 
the rout of the Persians by the Athenians at Marathon, and, as 

Paus. I, 2-J. 3 ; thf is still preserved (JIA.ii -. K6('uy TiMotf(Oor, 

Kot'oj^^'os) : cf. Mltth. p, 208 

Tlip iii-;prijiti"n thitt c\j>];xiiipd tlifc tli’dicatimu run ■ * W^^ai'dpos ^PiXiirwov kclI ol 
’'EWrjves Tr'\7]v XaKedaifxoi'lojv d-rro ruv (iap^dpojv tCju rrjif AiTtav KaroLKOvuTCOP. <//. ArR. 
Ah. I, 1‘), 7 ; Plut. AUj:. 16 ; Miphaeli^, Parth.^ jip. 42-3. 

Later they all disappeared with the exception of a '•in^le one, and that one 
remained upon the Akropolis. C/. Diog. Laert. v, 70-77. 
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the last link in the chain of Hellenic glory, Attains' o^vn victory 
over the (tauls in 229. Tlien came Eumenes II, Attalos II, 
Antiochos r\" (Epiphanes) and Antigoiios, -^vliose names scarcely 
need to he mentioned as lovers and benefiictors of Athens. 

"When all this is considered, it ceases to be a matter for any 
wonder that Pansanias mentions so few of all those portrait- 
statues, votive olferings, etc., or tliat Polenion, even in that early 
day, already found material for four and Heliodoros for tifteen 
books concerning the Akropolis with its votive otferings. And 
soon the oiien s[iace about the temples no longer sufficed for the 
gifts that wore brought, and the very steps of the temples were 
occu[iied by statues and reliefs; and there, beside representations 
of a religious or mythological character, stood even portrait- 
statues as well, where they have left their traces unto this day. 

XI.-THE AKROPOLIS IN ROMAN TIMES, 

Erom Sulla to Hadrian there was little done in the way of 
public building or improvement in Athens, but there was also, 
hap[iily, little injury done to what was there before. "While the 
treasures of art in Corinth wore taken without mercy and carried 
oft’ to Pome, and the buildings of the city rutblo'sly destroyed, 
the eoncpiering Poman showed, generally speaking, great respect 
for the intellectual greatness and artistic significance of Athens 
and spared the public monuments. Even tsulla, when in the 
First -Mithradatic War he had stormed the city. Hooded her streets 
with blood and threatened her with utter annihilation, even Sulla 
allowed himself to be dis.suaded by Poman senator^ and friends 
of Pome from carrying out his dreadful threat. And though 
his lieutenant, Cains t^cribonius Curio, blockaded the Athenian 
tvrant. ^Vristion, within tlio ancient fortres' — for a fortress it still 
was, and a powerful one. — and finally by starving the garrison 
out got possession of the citadel, still the buildings upon the 
sacred rock and in the city proper remained untouched, at Icuist 
bv Roman hands. Aot so, however, the Peiraieus. But the 
worst that Sulla did after the surrender of Aristion was to appro- 
priate to his own use some fifty pounds of gold and 600 pounds 
of silver that he found in the opisthodomos of the Parthenon. 
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yotliin" definite can be said in regard to the changes tliat 
took place u[h) 1 i the Akropolis in the st(3rmy times from Sulla to 
the founding of the empire. Mad Antonins came and succeeded 
in wedding Athena (with a wedding present of 1,000,000 
drachm;e from the still madder Athenians), and in hac'ing him- 
self installed and worshipped as a new Dionysos, with Cleopatra 
as a new g'odde-s of the citadel. Still such folly did no harm, 
and the Akropnlis continued down to the vast and systematic 
art-rohhcries of Aero exempt from any serious losses. 

Aot only did the Domaus s[>are the treasures of that holy hill, 
hut they also now beg'an to vie with other ]thilhellenic foreigners 
in the etlort to augment that s[(lendid inheritance of the past by 
further otferiugs of their own. And then not only Akropolis, 
but city proper as well, became fairly crowded with honorary 
statues to Roman governors, pnetors, an<l other liomans of ipial- 
ity who had in any wise shewn favor to the city. Among such 
nujuniuents the oipiestrian statue of DctaN’ian's great engineer, 
Agrip}ia, might especially he mentioned. It was erected about 
■11 13. 0 ., and stood upon a pedestal 16.75 metres high, which still 
exists almost intact at the entrance of the Propylaia, and directly 
in front of the anta of the Pinakotheke (sec pl. xv). 

In the first decades of the em[)ire the demand for honorary 
statues became so great that the means at the (-ity's disposal were 
far from sufiicient to meet it. What was to be done ? The 
Athenian peoi)le, to satisfy their Roman patrons, had rceourso to 
the contemptible expdlient of taking the statues of their fathers 
and of their gods and making them servo a new end.^'” A new 
inscription upon the old bases usually sufficed to transform a god 
or hero into an imperial Roman. But when this new christen- 
ing failed to satisty, then the heads of those perfect creations of a 
century long pa>t must come off and make way for the portraits 
of the scions of proud Rome. 

The most remarkable innovation upon the Akropolis, in impe- 
rial times, was the erection of a temple to Roma- Augustus. A 

i«The distance between pedestal and anta is not more than 1.50 metres. 

350 Cf. SlEBELIS, ad. Pavs. I, 2, 4. 
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Eoma cult had existed in Athens for a century before the build- 
ing of the temple, which })robably took jilace about 15 b. c. It 
stood, as the excavations of 1887 disclosed, square in the axis of 
the Parthenon, and at a distance from it of only twenty-three 
metres to the east (see jdan). Structural pieces of the building 
(among them the part of the architrave that bears the dedicatory 
inscription) lie close l)y and have long been known. These 
portions of the upper part, together with the recently discovered 
foundations, are sufEcient to give us a pretty fair idea how the 
temple must have looked : it was, we observe, a circular building 
of white marble, surrounded by a colonnade of nine Ionic col- 
umus,'^^ and similar to the Philippeion at Olympia, but much 
smaller ; the diameter of the stylobate of the Roma temple meas- 
ures only seven metres, while that of the Philippeion measures a 
very little more than twice as much ; the number of columns 
also is exactly twice the number encircling the temple of Eoma- 
Augustus. 

Thus we find the Roman Empire and the Roman Emperor 
received into the sacred circle of the deities of the Akropolis; 
and as their tem[de stood exactly in tlie angle between the great 
temple and the great altar of Athena (see pl. xv), the sacrifices 
offered to the Polias must at the same time also have been shared 
by Rome and the founder of the empire. The Panathenaica also 
belonged no longer exclusively to Athena, but was combined with 
the festival of the emperor; and so in everything, from that ilay 
on, Roraa-Augustus appear up>on the Akropolis as recognized 
rival of Athena Polias. 

■=' As ;i reward tor lier assi.-tance in tlic Third ^Macedonian War, the Roman 
Senate had restored to Athens Hali.irtos, Delos and Lemnos. Delos e-pecially was 
a v.dnalde pii"Pssion to the Athenian,,, and in reco;;nition of their obligation to 
Rome, the Roma cult was instituted. The tir-t uiKjue'tionable mention of an 
'Pw/it?! occurs about 100 B. c. The temple to Roma might have been erected then, 
but Athens was in those years too poor, so that the entire fulfilment of their obliga- 
tion, wa, po,tponed until the latter part of the first century before our era. Cf. 
WachsMCTH, SfmJt Af/ien. i, p, 041, note 1. 

Is- The inscription [CIO. i, 478) reads: '0 S^ftos 6ea 'Puifi-ij Kal Kaltrapi 

partly ovvT 01 tovs oTrXtras Jlaaplpovs rod Zijrwror Aapadovlov, iep^oji deds 'PaipL-qs 

Rii 2e/3dffTou Sojrijpos (tt’ ’A/c/jorroXei, eirl Upeias ’A9qiids IloXidSos hUylarpi riji ' A(rK\q- 
-ridSov 'AXaiewj 9vyarp6i, iirl dpxovros ’ Apqov toO [A]Mpluro! UaiavUuis. 

Is* Cy. Dokpfki.d, Mitth. Afhen, xiv, p. 204, 

*** See p. 493. 
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Peculiar in its kind, at least in (treeco, as M'ell as in its sidendor, 
as was the great marble staircase leading from the so called gate of 
Beule'“ up to the Propvlaia, still there is not a single trustwor- 
thy allusion in ancient literature from which we can infer, even 
approximately, the date of its construction. It is a matter for no 
surprise, therefore, that every possible variety of dates has been 
assigned to it, from Perikles down to Augur-tur-,'='' and even to 
IMerio,'®' Puke of Athens, in the xv century. Tlie spade, I think, 
has solved this much disputed question also. At any rate, it 
nug'ht have been clear l_>efore to the careful observer that tlie 
stairs were not built until after the erection of the monument of 
Agrippa. for the latter does not face the stairway, as it certainly 
would have done had it been set iqt >ubsequently to the ijuilditig 
thereof. But in clearing up the spaci: abotit Beule's gate, it 
appeared that the towers that liaidvcd the gate mu't have been 
built coutoniporaneously with the staircase: for both the conives 
of the buttres>-walls that iuchoe the tliglit of stairs, and also tho'O 
of the substructure beneath the steps themselves, are carrie<l over 
into the horizontal cour~es of the towers.''” For the tower-, more- 
over, wc already had from inscriptions an aiqiroximate date — 
the lir,-t half of the tirst <'entury of our era. Towei's and stair- 
way, however, are evidently older than BeuK-'s gate, and the older 

Bc'uK-, wh'.i conducl'.-J the l■xc•uvutil>tl- iiiude hy tin- Fn neh governnu tit, di-- 
ccveml the guto in 1S52, and from him it reoeit oil it- nanu', 

ACii-MCTH, SlttUf .{thru, I, <174; It wa- jtoihap- undta' Auyu-tu*, and 
at hi? e\pen,-e, that the colos-al jtairca?e \va- budt. And vet,' hv eautioialv ad'ia, 

“ it may owe it- origin to one of the later Atlien?-!o\ ing eniperoi-. " Boiin', Pri.jn/- 
think, “ tlie do-trm tiou of tho Arne-ikhem approaeh nni-t IniM- hegun with 
Sulla, so that thus 100 year- later a new riight .d' stair- liecame iieee— arv." Accoid- 
inely he as-igiis the year 38 a. i> a, a prohahh- date for it- eoii-ti uetion. 

rs Bur.xour, L'l V’Hc et I A -i-.imlr ./'.I, ,, p. : i- /,„ :in:rte pm c 

snvani [BpwV;'] n'pxhi''it pm an tenipi 'I-' Xr rh,'' i x v e.'utui \ ). and the r.Mson In- 
ascribes for till- view is that the -tairea-e laek- the ehanu-ter ..f ancient workman- 
ship: the joining- are not exact, and there i, a marked ditfeieiiee between this and 
the real Hellenic works upon the citadel. 

Doiirr i;ni, M'lUh. Atlu n, xiv, p. 120. 

’S’ (1) The dedicatory in-cription (Lkakk, Tupiypr. of Af/,. i. p, nOO, note I) : <1>\. 
SeTTTigios MapKcXXetTO! <j>Xa/i[7)j<] Kal dirb dyumearCiv, ck twv idiui/. roils Tri-Xuiras rij 
TToXei (i. e. ’A(cpo7r6\a). But Leake i- in error in a-oigninc, the in 3 < iiptioii to the 
beginning of the ii century ; it is, like the next, a product of the first. (2) The 
“gate-keepers’" inscription with reference to the building of the stairway (Boss, 
Demen von Attika, p. 30) : iSv xoi to %pyov r^s dragdrews iyivcTo. 
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tlire'liokl bL'twocii the towers lay more than three feet higher 
than Beale's. AVe know that this must be so for three rea'^ons : 
(1) for a distanee of three feet above the present thresln.ild 
(Beule's') the ashlar of the tower.s is left roug’h and unfinished: 
it was not intended to be seen. (_) Iiisiile the gate the towel’s 
extended further inward, as the still existing foundations abund- 
antly attest; and (3) the last four or five steps at the bottom ot 
the tlight are steeper than the rest and of different construetion. 
These la>t four or five >teps, then, were changed to suit the new 
gate, which, fur some reason or other, was made to swing upon a 
threshold set a little deeper than the older one had been. Beule's 
gate is, theref ire, a later and probalily stronger sub^tit^te f ir a 
gate that had l.ieen there before. 

The next question is; when wa- the innovation of the Po/’A' 
Bcule made 'i This also can now ))e establi-hed with comparative 
preei'ion : fu'. as has long been known, tiie gate is built, in part 
at least, out of the ehoragir monument of-Xikias. Xow. if this 
latter originally stood at the northeast are of the Odeion of Begilla 
(fig. 1), as Dbrpfeld has all but proved, it was demon>trably 
pulled down when the Odeion wa- building. The foundations 
of the moiiiuneut a^ undoubtedly f nnid their way into the .'ub- 
strueture of the Odeion, a^ the architrave with the inseri}ition, the 
triglyphs and metoiies faind their way info the ui.per part of the 
gate, where they have remained unto Thi■^ day. The theatre 
built liy Ilerode^ in honor of hi^ wil'e, Begilla, wa^ erected. a> ^ve 
know, between and 177 a. n..''’’ and the guidemarks of the 

arcliitect of the g;iteway up<in the cornice-jiieces, to indicate the 
order of their succession in bnilding.*®- as well as the architectural 
stvle of the whole gateway and the inseri[itions built into it — all 
of them earlier than Ileroilc' Attiko point to the same date.'" 

IVith the fiii'egoing’ demonstration We have wou fu- the history 
of the Akriipolis two facts of no little inqiortaiico : (1) That the 
staircase from the hexastyle of the I’ropylaia down to Beule's 
gate was formed, as it were, in one mould with the towers 
beside the gate, in the first half of the i century a. u. : and (dj 
that even the builders of the great tlight of stairs did not as yet 

The year of rvea’illaS death. ra xjjg year i>f Ilerodes' death. 

PoKi-FELi), Hittli. Athen, xiv, pp. 03, srp Ibul. 
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dare to leave the citadel uuf.Ttified. but felt themselves forced to 
surround their splendid stairway with wall and towers. The 
erection of Beule's gate later on was simply to strengthen the old 
o-atewav in the defeusorv wall already there. The conclusion is 
unavoidable: even down into the times of the Koman Empire 
(until the last half of the ii century a. d.), the Akro}iolis remained 
a great fortress, with a strong defeii-roiy wall.''’* 

With the building of tin* <tairwav the appearance of the court 
ill front of the Propylaia wa< completely changed. The old wind- 
ing road had disap] leared, and the method of approach was now 
two-fold: that tvhich was exclusively for foot-passengers led 
through Beule’s gate, and thence up the stairs. The stairway 
itself is divided into two sei-tions by a landing that extends clear 
across the middle of the tlight. Below the landing the flyers 
extended uninterruptedly aeros- the whole breadtli of the iVkropo- 
lis;'“ above they were broken into two parallel flights by the 
secoml method of approach, the road for horses and sacrificial 
animals, which came in directly from the south, through the 
entrance used until a few years agip past the Xiko bastion, pass- 
ing then between the parallel flights of steps, and so through the 
central door of the Propylaia to the Akropolis itself. 

In the course of this period iloro had come and carried away 
many of the priceless treasures of the Akrojiolis of Athens for the 
adornment of the Rome that was then rising fi’om the ashes of his 
great bonfire. lie had reduced art-robbery to a science and prac- 
tised it extensively ; and it wa- under his rule that Athens first 
sutiered severe loss in work- ot art. But though ^lyron’s cow 
and many other gems of the classical period wandered off to 
Rome to please the emperor. Athens still retained the most of her 
art treasures. 

But Hadrian soon followed Xero, and with him came a revivi- 
fication of art in Athen-. “ Hi' coming," says IMiiliaelis, “ was a 
last bright ray of sunshine before the closing in of a dark and 
cheerless night.” What Perikles had been to the Akropolis, 
Hadrian was to the city proper. But his monumental buildings 
and splendid works were confined to the lower city, and so we 
may pass him by. 

^*^Jbid. Bohn, Propylden, p. 35. 
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Hadrian’s example inspired a younger eonteniporarv, Ilerodes 
Attikos, a great scholar and the por'Sessur of alino.'t unlimited 
means, to turn his favc)r to the nniver'ity city. But. like his ])re- 
decessor, he t-pent millions upon millions ujion the lower idty, 
while the Akro[iolis fortunately received nothing hut a few 
statues in his honor. 

In the later imperial times the increase in the number of archi- 
tectural ornaments in Athens was very insigniticant. But witli 
statues of bronze and marble, Athens was tilled as never before. 
IVith the last of the Antonines architectural activity in Athens 
ceases entirely. From now on the whole glory of Athens was 
her past. IVe have now to trace the destruction and disappear- 
ance of the beauty and splendor lent to the Akroiiolis by the pre- 
ceding centuries. 

At the close of the iv century,'''" tlie (loths under Alaric pushed 
into Greece and overran the country; but, in spite of all the dis- 
asters that overtO(.ik Attika at their hands, the glories of the 
Akropolis — the Parthenon and the Parthenos, the I’romachos. the 
Erechtheion, and the Propylaia — still shone in all their pristine 
splendor. But with the changed attitude of the emperors toward 
heathendom, Athens was doomed to decline and decay. 

Xll.-THE AKROPOLIS IN BYZANTINE TIMES. 

The Emperor Constantine the Great (314-353) was the first to 
spread Christian influence over all the Hellenic world with impe- 
rial power, and yet neither ho nor his two great successors, Con- 
stantios H (353-oGl) and Julian (301-381), laid a destroying hand 
upon the art or architecture of Athens. On the contrary, all 
three were ardent friends of the city, and some of Constantine's 
officers, espt;cially Cerbonins, spent large sums of im iney to rejiair 
damage that had been done either by the Goths or by the earth- 
quake of 348. 

But when Theodosios H (408— 450) came to the throne, the 
Athenian horizon grew suddenly darker. 4'he ancient paintings 
in the Stoa Poikile, e.xecuted by PolygnotO', aiul representing the 
glorious deeds of ancestral days, were the first objects to attract 
the envy and cu 2 fidity of the young emperor. Abnut 430 the 


Alaric passed Thermopylae in 30-5. 
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Partlien (35 is mentioned for the last time : and she iirohably di>- 
ap[ieared ^o^n after that date from the >aered shrine that tor nine 
centuries she had y-uarded. In the v century the Christian 
Church at Atliens. 'which had hitherto been very -weak, seemed 
Middenlv to ri>e in power and inthieiice; and this probably made 
it easier f(W Theodosios II to carry out liis wishes. Throughout 
his rei^n Athens was continually plundered to enrich Constanti- 
nople. Up to this time it had hei n exceptional lor an ancient 
temple to he transformed int<_> a churdi, and so it remains alinO't 
a matter of certainty that in the century Chri.^tianity had not 
vet made its way into the teinplo of tin- Akro])oli>. l>ut in the 
vear 435 the order came from I’anpcror Theodosios II : (Jiincta 
farux deliihru .... iJc-dr/ii rniilociitidinqitc rt/K rn/tdii. Ch'iS- 

iiiijiiT I'd iqtoitiS •''‘iqiV cj'pd'ii'f Although we Ino'i' no definite record 
in regard to the matter until (clU, still it is safe t('> jn-csume that it 
was not lonir after the promulgation of the edict that the Parthe- 
non, Erechtheion. Chalkothcke. r/c., were converted into Chris- 
tian churches. In accordain-e Avith the then prevailing custom 
of dedicating the temple of a heathen god to that saint who was 
most nearly the counterpart of the ])agan deity, the Parthenon, 
the shrine of the virgin goddess ot wisdom, was turned over first 
to St. Soi'hia.and not long afterward to the Panagia — the \'irgin 
Mary. In like manner the temple of the knightly Theseus became 
the church of St. Ceorgc. 

In the conversion of Creek temples into churches, the first care 
of the Christians was for the orientation of their place of worship, 
that the altar might stand at the east end. In the case of the 
Parthenon, in order to acconn>li'li the desired einl, it was neces- 
sary to cut a door through the Avestern cella-Avall, for there had 
been none there before, and in that Avay the Avest end became the 
front, and the opisthodomos the narthex of the ncAv church. The 
old entrance Avould, ot course, be entirely closed up by the build- 
ing of the apse. 

Tht_‘ fanuticiil ^eoplatonist, Proklo,. tells liow u boautiful wnman appeared to 
him in a dream and bade him prepare hi- house, for the t^ueen of Athens wished to 
comi_‘ and dwell with him. This was the token that she mu,t soon leave her own 
hoLi-e. And, as a mutter of tact, the Cliri-tians soon alterward removed the statue 
from the Parthennn. 

Oj'L T/ifoil. XVI, 10, XXV. 
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The thought of the harhai’ous ti'oatment suffered by ancient 
temples at the hands nf tlie eaidy Christians rouses tiie indigna- 
tion of all lover- of Ilellenie aiitipuities ; and yet our pain at the 
defacement that we behold Jiiay be moderated by the considera- 
tion that, if these peerle— temples had not been converted into 
ehurches. tl.ey might have been rutldessly destroyed as monu- 
inents of idolatry, sharing the fate of many another building — 
like the Asklepieion — of which the Church could make no use. 
The pediments also did not remain untouched. Even in the 
earlier ilyzautine times the Athena at least lia<l disappeared from 
both ]iediments of the Parthenon, and in her place were substituted 
niches, ja'esnmably with reja'esentations of saints. The columns 
were used as a sort of church I'ecord; there are still to be found 
scratched upon the columns of the Parthenon notices recording 
the days on which the dignitaries of the church had died. The 
last date is llUU. fUher inscriptions c-ontain short ejaculatory 
prayers, texts, etc . — such as are to be found on the walls of the 
catacombs of Pome.’*'’ 

A period of almost total darkness, unbroken by the light of a 
single important notice concerning the Akropolis, begins with 
Ju>tinian p') 27 - 5 t.> 5 ) and continue- <lown to the latter part of the 
middle ages ; e\ en ti'om that time on it is po-sible to trace out 
the history of hut few buildings. Justinian, out of ^jealousy for 
the new academy at Constantinople, dealt the University of 
.^Vtheiis its death-blow ; Atlien-, as the educational centre ot the 
world, consequently became a thing of the pa-t. But a- an art 
centre it still remained his lawful prey. The -plendid church of 
St. So])hia at the (Tolden Horn wa- building, and to give it grace 
and lieauty, Athens was plundered without limit. AVe arc told 
that not only sculptures, but columns and building-material of all 
sorts uere transjiorted to the capital fir that purpose, and that 
the classic buildings of Atheii' furnished a convenient quarry for 
Justinian's architects.'™ 

The veil of the dark ages then closes in about the city of monu- 
ments. The light of letters and science is extinguished : the 
worksho[i of the arts and of industry, the home of the Aluses and 
ot wisdom is now hearil of only as a story and no longer sought 


iticHAKLis, Da- Piifth., p. 52. 


Cy. HKKTZBbaui, Atheii, p. 217. 
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by admiring strangers from all parts of the world : it lias now 
become simply a Byzantine fort in a weak, declining land.‘‘‘ 

Xlll.-THE FRANKS IN ATHENS. 

In 1204, while the crusaders under Enrico Dandolo, the great 
Doire of Venice, and the famous Mariirave Bonifacio II of iSiont- 
ferrat were engaged about the Bosporo.'', Sgouros of Xauplia arose 
and overran Middle Greece, captured Athen.' and burned it to the 
ground, but failed to get posse.->sion of the Akropolis. In ihe 
next year (1205) Bonifacio, now made King of Tliessalonika, 
appeared in Athens with his victorious Burgundians and Lom- 
bards, and after no great struggle obtained possession of the 
Akropolis, plundered the churches, and then transformed them 
from orthodox into Roman Catholic churches. 

Thus Attika andBicotia came under the sway of the Burgun- 
dian Otto de la Roche-^ur-Ougnon, who, as “ Grand-Seignior of 
Athens” took up his residence upon the .Vkropolis. But of the 
changes made by the French dukes (1205-1311) or liy the C'ata- 
lans, who succeeded them (1311-1385), we know alisolutely noth- 
ing. We are better informed, however, with regard to the 
operations of the Florentine dukes, to whom the Catalans in 
turn were forced to yield (1385). Under their dynasty Athens 
once more flourished. The flrst two Aeeiaiuoli took con.-iderahle 
pride in beautifying their city. They Imilt upon the south wing 
of the Propylaia the mighty tower, which overlooked the whole 
Attic plain and the .sea from Megara to Hydra and Cape Zoster.'"^ 

m The onlj- possible items of interest reeordecl up to the time of its oecupution 
by the Pranks are : (1) the visit of Btisileios II, who, in token of hi., Gratitude to 
the Holy Virgin for his victories over the Bulgarians, held a magnificent triumph 
upm the Akropolis and dedicated to , Saint Mary and her cathedral | the Parthenon) 
a large number of precious ollcrings, among them a .silver dove (the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost) that ever fluttered above the altar. And (2) we have a report concern- 
ing the great church upon the Akropolrs coming to us by way of distant Iceland. 
A pilgrim, Saewulf, had journeyed thence to Athen,, and ne makes mention of an 
ever-burning lamp that hung in the church of the Madonna. 

mBonx, Prop., p. 7, ascribes the building of the tower not to the Fianks but to 
the Turks ; how a Turkish tower or a Turkish wall ditters from a Prankish tower 
or a Prankish wall, unless it should happen to contain a contemporary inscription, 
I am unable to say, and so leave the <iuestion unanswered. Hertzberg. Athen, pp. 
102 and 226, ascribes it to the Burgundian duke.s. This also is conceivable but 
less probable ; it is the Italian dukes of whom such constructions are so charac- 
teristic. 
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The tower filled the whole south ’will" ; the middle hall and the 
Pinakotheke were turned to other uses; the intereolnmniatious 
were built up -^vith walls containing two rows of windows, a fioor 
was put in making two stories for ex'ecntive ottices ; above the 
entablature was a third story for the dwelling, and in this ts ise 
the Pri')pylaia was converted into a jinlazzo a I' It/iHomc in which 
the Acciaiuoli lived. They furthcrinore united the Xikepyrgos 
with the ]ie(lcstal of the Agrippa monument by an immense 
defensory wall 7-8 metres thick, which at the same time served to 
support a fine terrace in front (tf the palace of the Duke and a 
liattery on top. To make the defeiir-e complete another wall of the 
same sort was built between the monument of Agrippa and the 
corner of the Pinakotheke. 

These fortifications again necessitated a change in the approach. 
In the days of I’erikles, ami before, the road wouml up over dif- 
ferent terraces to the Propylaia ; in the times of the Ponian Em- 
pire and for centuries after, people had climbed to the Akropolis 
by the splendid marble stairs; now again the ascent was arranged 
in winding; curves ; it led through a gate br'sidc the pedestal of 
Agrippa. then turned sharply about to the south, passed around 
south of the great tower, through the last gate and over the for- 
gotten sanctuary of the Graces and the great Pelasgic wall, 
now for the first time deinoli.slied, into the Akropolis ])roper. 

The whole Akropolis now reverted once more to its original 
purpose — that of a citadel. But it must be made to eorrespaond 
with the new methods of warfare, and wa> accordingly fitted out 
with barracks, chcmius <le ronJe, terre-pldus and underground gal- 
leries, with reservoir^ and mag:izines, with walls provided with 
battlements and embrasures, and with liatteries at every p)oint. 
Kimon's wall, however, had not been built with modern engines 
of attack in view, nor was it calculated ever to defy gunpowder 
and iron balls. J7ow, it was in these very times that artillery 
began to play a I'onsiderable role as a means of attiu-king strong- 
holds, and the old walls, neglected as they had been for centuries, 
were at many [loints in no coiulition long to resist a heavy can- 
nonade of shot and shell. To meet this new need and make the 
wall bomb-proof, they doubled and even tripled its thickness. 
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TIk'so, uftor tVc'niu'iit i\‘p:ur. arc the walls that strike the attention 
of the traveler to-day. e.-peeially on the >ontli side of the .Vkro[i- 
olis and in places en the nortli; they are huilt of small jiieees of 
stone irreynlarly jiiled together with a vast amount of mortar and 
braced np with numerous hultres-es. I fere and there a piece of 
the modern wall ha.s hrolteii away revealine- the massive, mortar- 
less. ashlar wall of Kimon almost iinseralc'he(l. 

The Florentines hnilt i-xtensively upon and about the Akrop- 
olis. hut they made s|,;n'iny' n-e ot' aneii ut materials, l-'or tlie 
most ]iart the material employed was taken from hnildine-- ()f the 
Byzantine period. 

Such was the <'itndition of the Akropolis with the jiriueipal 
tenpih's still praetieidly uidnjured, when in 1456 it pa-sed into 
the hands of the Turks. 

XIV.-THE AKROPOLIS UNDER THE TURKS. 

The lawless condition of atfairs that obtained at the court of 
the last ot the .Veeiaiinjli in .Vtheiis made it a eomparaiivelv easv 
matter for .Mohammed [T. the eoni|ni'rur of ( '(.insianiinople, to 
annex Athens to his kingdom. In 1456 liis o'eiieral. o’mar, took 
pos^ession of the lower city and in June, 145x, Frane(^ II snrreti. 
(h'l’ed the .Ikropolis al'O. The Sultan himself soon afterward 
visiti'd his now posse>sioiis and was >o ehanned with the la'autv 
and s]iIendor of the remains of tlie ancient davs, tliat he treated 
the city, eonsideriny that he was a Turk, with yTeai kindness. 
Itisdar-.Vp'a, to he sure, took up liis residence u[jon the .\krop- 
olis : the Projiylaia heeanie his lieadipiarters, the hrechtheion 
his harem, while’, stranu-o to say, tlie Parthenon was left to the 
Christians a' their ehiet place' of wor.-iiip in the eitv. liis sub- 
ordinates covered the .\kropolis with their miseraUe dw-ellin>^- 
houses : they extemh'd the ease-mares for their cannon: thev hnilt 
the ereat wall on the soutliwesf. thronyh the mde in w hieh until 
recently — it i- now re'iiioved e'litirely — all visitors to the Akrop- 
olis had to pass, and strenythem il the circuit wall of the citadel 
still further. 

After the Sultan’s tirst vi.sit to Athens, the Parthenon was still 
retained as a Chri.stiau ehureh. But when, two years later (1460), 
IMohammed returned from suhjuyatiny the Peloponneso.s and 
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pLttting agaiiir^t liis rule, lie not only re- 
moved the leaders of tlie e(ins[)iraey hut also, to punish the rebels 
still further, eouverted the ehurcdi into a iiiospue (IddOj. Fortu- 
nately, however, this was aeeomplishe<l without causing much in- 
jury to the huildiug. Tlie first thing for the ])ious Mu'>ulman 
to do was to cover up the detested pictures of saints upon the 
walls with a good heavy coat of whitewash: and then on the 
south side of the old opistliodonios tliey I’eared up — a most won- 
derful apjieudage to the niasr,ive projiortions of the T)oric temple! 
— a tall and slender minaret, and to afford aceess to it they cut in 
exi-eedingly rough and liarharous Tni'kish fashion a door in the 
west wall of the cella. A view of tlie Akro])olis drawn in 1G70, 
gix'es iw a fairly eiimplete view of the condition of the huildiugs 
at that time. 

And tlicu again for two more centuries Athens disajipears 
almost totally from history. The M<).slenis kept exclusive posses- 
sion of the .Vkroiiolis during all that time. and. with their dislike 
for any ohjeet of art, of how many priceless works of sculpture 
must their religious fanaticism ha\'e ixihhed U' during those two 
centuries. And yet ilown to 16.3G the Akroiiolis had still sutfered 
no great eatastri.iphe. AVe know that the Turks either from reli- 
gious coin'iction or from downright depravity had lougheeu active 
in defacing the sculptured monuments that lay near at hand ; wo 
know further that educated vandals from enlightened Europe in 
their very zeal for antiguiries e(.uitinued the work hegun hy the 
IMussulmans, for they carried aw ay the smaller jiieces of scul[iture 
and scattered them all over the world and defaced those that they 
could not carry away, hy hreaking off small pieces — as a head 
from a metope or frieze — wherewith to enrich their collections at 
home. And yet, notwithstanding all these depredations of Chris- 
tian and of Turk, the great huildiugs of the Akropolis still stood 
alniO't intact until 1G5G. On one unfortunate night in that year*'^ 
lightning struck a heap of jiowder which Isouf-Aga, then in com- 
mand of the fort, had piled u}) in the east portico of the Propylaia 
preparatory to homharding on the morrow' a little Creek chajiel 

’■* The date i= given by Spon and 'W helkk, Voyage eii Grice, etc., ii, p 107; 
the exjilosicn occurred twenty years before their account was written (1076), and 
thirty year? before the exjilosion of the Parthenon (1087). 
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on tlie liillsidf opposite liis palaee. A frightful explosion fol- 
lowed, blo^^iug Isouf-Aga into the air, hut with him, less happily, 
a large part of the I’ropylaia. The whole architrave was shat- 
tered and with it the richly wrought ceiling also fell; two of the 
Ionic columns were entirely thrown down and the t(tps of all the 
rest. Even to-day as we gaze upon those hroken and distorted 
columns we may read what fearful havoc that stroke of lightning 
worked.'’’® The west portico, however, siitfered less. 

But now the mischief was only well lu'gun. Tlie really disas- 
trous year was 1(387. -Ml the Ikloponnesos had heen swejit hv 
the flames of war : the victorious mercenaries under Francesco 
Morosini, afterward Doge ot \ eiiiciu had \\ resteil trom the Turks 
one position after the other and were in’es^iuo on toward Athens. 
The Turks hegan to tcel itiseciire even njion tlie -\kropolis. and 
in order to intrench themselves more stronglv in their citadel, 
they razed the little temple of Atliena-Xike clear to the stylohate 
and built it block for block into new breastworks before the 
Bropylaia, surmounted l.iy six pieces of ordnance. 

On the evening of the 'list of Se].temher of that year Moro- 
sini's fleet sailed into the IViraious; on tlie morning of the 22d 
the batteries on the Museion and Xymjihaion and the mortars on 
the Areiopagos and to the east were all ready, and their dreadful 
work of destruction was begun. But imiiatient that their pro- 
gress in larndjarding a fastness so mighty was nei-essarilv so slow, 
they resolved upim a measure that should wipe the Akropolis for 
ever from the lace of the earth — they would undermine it and 
blow the whole hill, with all its temples, into the air. But the 
work proved too formidable and was soon abandoned.*’® Xot 
long afterward a deserter came over from the Turkish side and 
V ith the hope ot dt.‘teiring the enemiy from their homhardment 
told them that they were in danger of blowing the splendid 
Parthenon to pieces, for in that, he said, the Turks had their 
powder magazine. The falsehood (for it was onlv a dav's sujiplv 
of powder that the Turks hud heaped uji in the cella ol' the I’ar- 
thenon) was fatal: instead of ceasing their tire, the mortars were 
all turned upon one point — the Parthenon itself hut for a lonu- 

O 

HAKPis, Der Partheyio)} ^ pp. 66, sq. 


Bohx, Pi'op., p. 8. 
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time, as if tlie guns refused to do their duty against sucli a mark, 
tlie firing was without effeet.”^ Finally, however, at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the 26th of September, a German lieutenant in 
Morosini's army tried his hand at one of the eastern mortars and 
the unblessed bomb fell through the roof of the Parthenon, di- 
rectly into the heap of powder, and the masterpiece of Iktinos 
and Kallikrates, almost whole until that moment, was torn asun- 
der. And this was not all, but the ex]>losion caused a conflagra- 
tion that for two days and nights raged among the houses of the 
Turks, bringing destruction and injury to the other temples 
there. Such a price did Venice pay for six months’ possession 
of the Akropolis of Athens.'"* How fortunate that less than 
three years previous Jean Jacques Carrey had come that way and 
made his invaluable drawings of the Parthenon sculptures ! 

After the eapitulati(.)n of the garrison, the captors proceeded to 
select choice pieces of the marble sculptures to carry home as 
mementos of their glorious achievement. Morosini, recalling 
the line bronze horses bnmght home by some predecessor to 
adorn St. stark's, was seized with a desire to possess himself of 
those wonderful horses of Athena and Poseidon in the west ped- 
iment of the Parthenon and to take them as a trophy home to 
Venice. But thtvmgh the deplorable careles>ness of the work- 
men (they were sailors), the figures fell sixty feet down upon the 
rock and not merely broke in pieces, but “ they went up in dust." 
Losing these, the conquerer took instead the three huge lions 
that now stand guarding the entrance to the arsenal of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. 

As soon as the Venetians were gone, the Turks at once re- 
sumed possession of the Akropolis. The Italians had set them 
an example of destruction on a gigantic scale, and if they had 
showed any mercy before, they now showed none: the colossal 
heap of ruins made by the explosion of the Parthenon, together 
with every other piece of white marble not too large to be easily 
moved, and if the fi’agment chanced to contain a relief or an in- 

CuRTir.s, Die Akropolis v. Aiken, p. 31. Bonx, Prop., p. 8. 

m Ctjktil'S, Die Akropolis v. Aiken, p. 31. 

180 II poca aeeoriezza di alcuni glife cadere, e si ruppero non solo ma si disfecero 
in polvere from .a letter written by a Venetian officer, who arrived in the Peiraieus 
on the 18th of December, 1687. 
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seriptioii, SO much tlio betti-r — all this tliund its way into their 
limekilns in order to funiir'h mortar tor ivpidring their mi.'erahle 
huts and the walls of their I'ort. And yet these same huts.aa’.dii 
filling up the whole Akropoli.-, eovered and saved many a pre- 
cious fragment or impiortant foundation that might otherwi5.e liave 
perished. 

The minaret in the I’ai'thenon j-till sfoixl; the nios(in(_‘ ^v:l^ re- 
built and the work of destruction went steailily on. Tin- h.ivoe 
wrought by ignorance, wantonne'r^ and la'ligioU' fanaticism on 
the part of the Turks among the relics of aniigiuty w.is again in- 
creased hy the covetoU'iiess ot the e<lucated torcrn’iiers who now 
begun once more in greater nunibers to visit Athens, d’heir de- 
sire for choice bits of sculpture inspired the Turk' with a new 
motive to more e.xteiisivc devastations — a cliancc to make inoncv. 
For more than a ceiittiry tlie plundering and desfruciion continued, 
and it is a wonder that anything was saved. ()idv the hoanil- 
less wealth of the ^\kro[)olls in treasures of marhU' can pos-ihlv 
account fir the fact that all did not perish. .Vs tatrlv as 1740. 
when Dalton made his drawings of the .Vkropolis. not halt' of 
the figures belonging to the pediments of the Dartheiion were in 
their place; sonu’ lie found in tiugnicnts. others thrown down 
but well preserveil, while many had already disainieared eiitirelv. 
T iider these circumstance’s it wa.s scarcely aii act of plunder or 
destruction that L<ird Llgin eonimiited. when in the first tears 
(if our century he remo\ ed the greater [lart of the I’arthenou 
sciilpitures from Athens and in that way saved them fir Us from 
the deslructive mania of the Turk, the vandalism of later trawl- 
ers and the dangers of wnir. It was aho far from iieina' a theft, 
as it is often calleil even now. For afti-r having evoileed in I siKl 
and ISUl against the greatest coiu-eiv.ilile difilcultie' in malsiii”- 
casts and drawdngs of the remains of seulptui’e and architecture 
upon the Akr(i[io]is, he tlien received from the Sublime I’orte a 
firman, in accordance with which he w;is granteil permission •• to 
go in and out of the Akropolis at will, to e.vcavate, to build scat- 
f tiding, mould and measure as he pleased; and if he w'ished to 
take awa\ a few Itlocks of stone vvith inscriptions or figures upon 
them, nothing should stand in the way of his doing so." With 
this grant he collected figures from the pediments, metopes, blocks 
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of frieze, and sculptures of every sort. -<ent them otf to Euii-land 
and so preserved them from tlie eertaiu destruction with mliieli 
they were threatened. For that he has our tlianks. But in one 
respect lu'. or I'ather his workmen (for he himself was seldom 
present in Athens while the work was >i'oim>- on), will alwavs de- 
serve severest condemnation, in that the huildinys were often 
harharously and ine.veur'uhly miitilateil in takiinrdown the desired 
pieces of scul))ture. Portions of the roof and cornice of the I’ar- 
theiion were torn otf, h‘t fall and hrokrai to atoms in ordei- to 
remove the metojies ; i_>ue of the Caryatids was torn out from the 
porch of the Ei'echtheion with such brutal \iolence. that both 
the architrave and the laeunaria of the ceiling’ fell with a crash 
and were ruined. 

The rescue was accomplished none too soon: for i" the year 
1821 the A\ ar for Cr 'cian rndependenc,' broke out, and Attika 
was the scene of many a hirtor s; niggle. In the second year of 
the war the great < )d vs>i.u< built idiove the IClepsvdra a mic-htv 
bastion — now removed — the hist military < onsti’uetion built upon 
the Akro[ioli'. Still, for several years more AtheU' was sjiared. 
At length, hriugiiig destruction with it. came that last long siege 
of the citadel of .-Vtheus, from July, 18-2H, to June. 1827. The 
Turkish cannon proved no less destriietive than the Venetian. 
Bomlis and shot of every descrijuiou shattered the sculptures that 
were still in plai e and shivered the standing ))illars. Fspeciallv 
unfortunate were the bombs that struck the two northwest col- 
umns of the F.rechtheion and p>reei[)itated a ['art of the elaborate 
ceiling of the piu’ch. 

From the 5th of June. 1827. until the s[)ring of 18;;:]. while 
the S', a. I’l the ii \i' national government was at Ahmplia. the 
Turks remained stolidly in [lossossion of the .Akropolis. But 
when the seat of government Avas transferred from A'an['lia to 
Athen - in If-'l-l. they had to nm.ke way tier tin- Ba\ arian garrison 
that aeeom[ianied King ( )rho from .Munich. This event ma.rked 
the end of the destruction of antiquities in Athe-U', and with it 
the Akro[iolis for ever ceases to he a citadel. 

For tlie detuiU see ^Iichaelis, Der FartheaoH, pp. 74-87. 
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XV.-FROM THE GREEK REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT. 

’We licU'e now seen how the Akrof)(.)lis grew, from a jagged 
rock to an inexpugnable fortress, and from a fortress to a shrine 
of surpassing splendor ; then wo have seen how it fell into ruin 
and decay. Xow comes the time when the monuments of antiq- 
uity are rescued from the debris, from their covering of Byzan- 
tine, Frankish and Turkish hnildings and walls, and when an- 
cient Athens is more clearly restored ti) our admiring eyes. 
'While excavations on a small scale were occasionally instituted 
even in the earlier years of this century, especially by that zeal- 
ous collector of antiquities, the French Vice-Consul, Fauvel, still 
the epoch of important systematic excavations dates from the 
time when Athens was made the capital of the new-made king- 
dom and Peiraeus again fitted out as its port.’"- 

The first real work of excavating began at once in May, 1833 ; 
with a modest sum raised by private subscription the first small 
clearing was made beside the Parthenon. In the next year the 
work was resumed, this time at the public expense, under the di- 
rection of the architect Klenze, of IMunich, but without any par- 
ticular results.'-- "We owe Klenze our thanks principally for what 
he failed to do ; his most fondly cherished plan was to erect upon 
the Akropolis the royal palace of King Otho, and to the king 
himself belongs the credit of defeating the scheme. 

It was not until .Tauuary, 1835, that the government itself took 
up the work on a large scale and according to a systematic plan, 
and prosecuted it with wondertul success after Ludwig Ross, as 
Conservator-in-chief of Anti(piities in Athens, in conjunction 
with the architects Schaubert and Hansen, was ]iut in eharsre of 
the work of exploration and restoration. They began with the 
removal of the woik>of h>rtifieation and other modern buildings, 
continuing also the excavations altout the Parthenon, which was 
then buried up to the second step in the debris of centuries.'^' 

Besides a large number of bases of votive ofterings, inscrip- 
tions, and other smaller monuments, they discovered in that vear 

(1835-6) considerable remains of the Parthenon sculptures from 

pediments, frieze and metopes ; the west front of the Propyvlaia was 

i^Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 88 sq. ; TVachsmtjth, Stadt Athen, i, pp. 
23 sq. 
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•cleared up, and above all nearly every piece of the I^ike temple 
was found and the temple reconstructed part for part, except the 
roof, upon its old foundations. 

Scarcely had this valuable ser^dce been rendered when Ross 
was superseded by the untrustworthy Pittakis. Ruder his direc- 
tion the work about the Propylaia was finished (18-37), and the 
foundations of the Erechtheion laid hare (1838-40). In 1842 
the old mosque in the Parthenon, restored in 1688 after the ex- 
plosion, collapsed and was all removed excejit the lower part of 
the minaret, which was taken down in 1889. 

The Bavarian administration tliereupon gave np further prose- 
cution of the task. But the world could not sutler it to rest in a 
state so far from conniletion. The credit of having continned the 
•excavations belongs to the French government. In 1852 under 
the supervision of ^I. Beule, at that time a member of the French 
School at Athens, the Roman stairway and the gate that bears 
his name were freed from the immense Turkish and Venetian 
bastions built upon them. 

After the French had ceased operations there came a Pnrssian 
•expedition led by Adolf Bottichcr; they directed their energies 
to pulling down the Byzantine apse in the ]>ronaos of the Parthe- 
non and to removing the rnhlush that Pittakis had left in and 
about the Erechtheion. Tlie results of his investigations are 
given in detail by Bottichcr himself in his AkropoUs von Athen.'’ 

Oidy two more agencies have >ince contributed to the comple- 
tion of the work upon the Akropolis. The next after the French 
and Prussians was the 'Eratpia 'ApxaioXoyiKr], the Archseologi- 
cal Society of (Treece:" this society, at first generously supplied 
with funds by Dr. Schliemann, carried on the excavations until 
we could get a fairly complete notion of the post-Periklean 
Akrojiolis. In 1876 even the old tower upon the south wing of 
the Propylaia was taken down in the hope of new discoveries. 

It was then thought that every corner, every pile of earth 
and rubbish had been examined and that the Akropolis contained 
hut little that was hidden from sight. And yet the explorations 
of the Greek government and the Archaeological Society, carried 
on fi’om 1885 to 1889, have been richer in results than almost 
any other excavations that might he named, and they are at the 
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same time more complete, for we know now to a certainty that 
the spade can reveal nothing new within the walls Of the Akrop- 
olis. Excepting where the ancient buildings stand, the whole 
surface of the Akropolis down to the natural rock has been 
moved and minutely examined. These new excavations have 
not only brought to light a vast number of statues, inscriptions, 
bronzes, terracottas, remains of great buildings, etc., and have 
given us much new information concerning the age of Perikles, 
but they have also thrown uj)on the condition of the pre-Persian 
Akropolis, with its palace and shrines, and even ujiun its natural 
form, such a flood of light as we had never hoped to see. 

We have looked upon a picture of perfect beauty and then u[>on 
another of that beauty’s destruetimi and decay; and at the end, 
as at the beginning, Athens is and always will be the Mecca 
toward which every friend of ancient art will turn. And if in the 
dazzling light of that southern sun it brings a feeling of pain and 
sadness to look upon the desolation wrought by the hand of man 
upon those divine creations of man's hand, and if it is impossible 
to imagine from the few, shattered fragments before us what the 
whole must have been, let us wait till nightfiill. AVho that has 
ever stepped out from the Propylaia up(,ui the inner Akropolis 
^vith the full moou hanging in the sky can forget the impre-sion 
made upon his soul! The vast proiiortions then are realized; 
the world of ruins round about is animated with life: the awak- 
ened fancy fills up all gaps and covers over every defacement: the 
sanctuary of Athena and ^a•echtheu^. small and serene in the 
moonlight shows all its ancient elegance: and above it rises ma- 
jestii-ally the imposing Parthenon with its forest of pillars. The 
gods return from the IIyperi)oreans and take their places again in 
the pediments. We forget the Christians and the Turks, the 
Venetians and L(jrd Elgin, and with beating hearts we bow in 
silent admiration before the consummate art which created that 
harmonious whole. 

Walter Miller. 

Lelantl Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Cy. Itichaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 91. 
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EGYPT. 

PROGRESS OF EGYPTOLOGY.— Hieroglyphic Studies, Ac., 1892-3. — The 
lirofossorship and lil.irary of Eyyptoloyy e.stablisheil at University 
Colic, iie, London, by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards, is the first 
jirovision of the kind made in Great Britain. At first the books 
alone were available for reference, but the new huildin,;;s finished this 
summer have set five ample s[>aee for all the oolleetions, books, pho- 
tographs and antiquities. Prof. Flinders Petrie’s leetures have been 
full of originality ami intere.-^t, his praetical ex])erience having led 
him into many hy-paths which had not attracted the attention of 
other Egyjitolo.aists. At the same college, Prof. 11. .Stuart Poole has 
devoted a part of his time to giving instruction in the Egyptian lan- 
guage and hieroglyjihics, while in afternoon mectin,as, at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Aniia ology, Mr. Le Page Renouf has laid 
before large audiences the results of his minute investigations in 
Egyptian philolo.iry. 

— Mr. Petrie's Mrdinn, containing jilans of the pyramid, the 
pyramid-temple and several of the private tombs of the necropolis of 
Mediim, presents evidence of a highly (hveloped civilization from the 
time of Seneferu, the earliest king of the iv dynasty. Most of the 
architectural forms of the later dynasties appear already in this 
dynasty. The Archieological Survey of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund lias been especially busy amongst the monuments of the v and 
VI dynasties, in Middle Egypt, from Sheikh Sa’id to Der el Gehrawi. 
The gap between the vi and xi dynasty is almost as obscure as ever. 
For the xii dynasty ive now have the full pmhlicatioii of the first 
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fourteen tombs of Beni Hasan in the first memoir of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey. For the Hyksos period, it has long been supposed that 
their power hardly extended to Upper Egypt, hut two small tombs 
containing the name of one of the two A])epis would indicate that 
their power extended a.s far south a.s Gehelen, above Thebe, s. Certain 
chronology commences with the xviii dynasty. The calendar on the 
verso of the Ebers IMedical Papyrus records a coincidence between the 
sothic and the solar year, which astronomy determines as having 
taken place in the years b. c. 9t»-87, 1550-1.547, and 3010-3007. The 
coincidence occurred in the ninth year of a certain king, whose name 
long baffled decipherers; I'Ut Prof. Erman and other.s have shown 
the name to be a cursive rendering of the prenomen of Amenhotep I, 
secontl king of the xvin dyna.sty. (>ur knowledge of the approxi- 
mate date of this dynasty now enable,-: u.s to fix more exactly the 
ninth year ol Amenhotei> s reign as falling within the i)eriod 1550 to 
1547. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, recording the corres])ondence of 
Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV with their officers in Hyria, have 
now been published in fac-simile. The similar taldet dug u[) in the 
ruins ot Lachi,sh by Hr. Blis.s, ibr the Palestine E.x[i]oration Fund, is 
one of the mo.st remarkable coinci<lence.s ot di,sco\'cj’v oii record. The 
exhibition of Prof Petrie's discoveries at Tel el-Amarna, held at 
Oxford mansion last year, revealed new styles and methods of work- 
manship. In some cases the walls were inlaid with hieroglyphs of 
alabaster, granite and absodian, and the columns were eneased in 
moulded pottery. Floor as well as wall paintings were found. The 
duration of the reign of .Amenhotep IV has hitherto been uncertain. 
But the series of inscribed wine jars from Tel el-.\marna seem to 
prove that the last year of his reign was the seventeenth. 

Geograp//,)/.— 5Iaps of Upper ami I.ower Egypt, with most of the 
chief monumental sites, are ].ublished at the end of the Arclueologi- 
cal Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The Vicomte J. de 
Rouge has jiublished a Gio<jrnplde dt.f uoniesde In Bass, Egypte. Maior 
Brown discu.-ses the Fayum in his and Lake Mreris, and 

Brugsch Pasha the same subject in the ZeiLchr. f. Anpjptdche Sprache. 
An important Arabic treatise on the cities and villages of Esrypt, of 
the date 1390-141)7 n , has been discovered and published bv Dr- 
Vollers under the title. Description dc rEr/ypte par Ihn Donkmcd:. 

Arts, Crafts, dr.— Prof Petrie’s lectures in London and the i)ublica- 
tions of the Egyptian Exploration Fund throw new light upon the 
history of the arts and crafts in Egypt. In Arrhn-nlogia, vol. liii, pp. 
83-94, Mr. Budge publishes a number of Egyptian broLe weaiions, 
several of which are dated. Mr. Griffith in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vols! 
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xiv and xiv, treats of weights and measures. Mr. Baillet in Miss. 
Arch. Franc, au Caire, t. ix, publishes a mathematical papyrus of the 
VII or VIII century, a. d. Though written in Greek, it retains a broad 
substratum of ancient Egyptian methods. Herr Ludwig Borchardt 
and Dr. Seltre elaborated in the Zeitschr. f. Aeijijpt. Sprache a theory 
that the pyramids were, to a great extent, restored in the xxvi 
dynasty. 

Felipion. — ilr. Ilenouf ha.s interested a wide circle, of readers by his 
translation of the Book of the Dead in the Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. Prof. 
"Wiedeman has made a useful index of the names of deities and 
demons occurring in the third division of Lepsius’ DenkniiUer. 

rhilolon]/. — Prof. Hess of Freibourg has published in photographic 
fac-.similc, with an excellent glos.-^ary, a partly gnostic pa])yrus in the 
Briti.sli Museum. The Egyptian alphabet ha.s been restudied by 
tieorg yteindorff in the ZeiUchr. d. dcutsrhen Morgenl. Gesellsch. Prof. 
Erman has shown that there are no homophones in the alphabet of 
the Early Empire. 

Funign Pelations 0 / Egi/pt. — An important work on this subject is 
M’. M. ^Midler's Earopa imd Aslen in den Aegypdischen Inschriften. It is 
likely to be the standard work of reference on this subject for a long 
time. Pr(.>f. Hommel has endeavored to show in Dcr Babyloniscke 
Urrpning dcr Aegi/jiti.-iclier ludtnr a connection between the earliest 
civilizations of tlie Euphrates and the Nile. Prof Erman in the 
ZrUrchr. d. Dcidschcn Murgi.nl. Gesdhchojl has examined the ancient 
hieroglyphic roots that have i>een connected with Semitic words. His 
results are ehietly negative, though he lielieves in an early and far-off 
relationship. 

MGcdlaaeon<. — M. de Morgan, the new Director-General of the 
Antinuities of Egy[it, has practically completed the arrangements of 
the monuments in the fdiizeh Museum, and forty-six new rooms have 
been opened to the public. A laboratory and two exhibition rooms 
have been set ajiart for Egyi>tian anthropology. A museum of 
Grieco- and llomano-Egyptian and Coptic antipuities has been estab- 
lished at Alexandria. The director is Dr. .1. Botti. 

M. de Morgan has undertaken a survey of the monuments of Egypt 
from the First Cataract northward. The latest memoirs of the Mis- 
siun Archcologiqne Franmise au Caire include many Coptic and Arabic 
documents and monuments, and the beginning of a complete edition 
of the texts and scenes of the temple of Edfu. 

Herr Brugseh-Bey, curator of the Ghizeh iluseum, announces inter- 
esting discoveries from the excavations at Memjjhis, Sakkarah and 
Mer. At Mem])his were discovered a reel sacred boat ten feet long, a 
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statue of Kameses III, with a divinity, two colossal statues of the god 
Ptah, and others of less importance. From Sakkarah came twelve 
colossal stelae, some fine bronzes, and a statue of a scribe, one of the 
finest of such statues, resembling the seated scribe in the Louvre. At 
Mer were found a number of wooden statuettes and several boats of 
the XI dynasty. Among the statuettes is one of bronze, the first 
known to belong to so early a period. Some mummies of the Graeco- 
Roman period were found with heads of plaster, painted in most life- 
like way. 

The cemetery of Heliopolis has been extensively worked by M. 
Philippe of Cairo, who has discovered in it some sarcoi)hagi of the 
Saite period. -Messrs. -I. .J. Taylor and Somers Clarke spent several 
months in the neighborhood of El Kaib. At Kbm el-Ahmar they 
cleared two tombs of the vi dynasty and copii'd the inscriptions. The 
details of the little temple of Amenhotei) HI in the desert were i)ho- 
tographed to scale and drawings made by the temples, the tombs and 
the city wall. 

M. Goh'nischeff has catalogued the Egyi)tian autiiiuities of the Her- 
mitage Museum. Some of the papyri are of the highest importance. 
The guide (Fiihrer) to the exhibition of the Rainer paj.yri is a most 
valuable work, especially for the Byzantine and early Arabie periods. 
Some small fragments of [tapyri in the collection of Lord Amlierst 
have done good service in indicating the nature of the lost iiortions of 
some large rolls in the Berlin Museum. They have been utilized by 
Mr. Griffiths in ‘‘ Fragments of Old Egyiitian Stories,” ])ublishcd by 
the Society of Biblical Archa-ology. Prof. Krall has published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Vienna a long Etruscan 
text on the linen wrapi)ings brought from Egypt and (U'j)osited in the 
Museum of Agram. The ninth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held in London in Se[)t., 1-Sy2, was atti-nded by many distin- 
guished Orientalists. Much sensation was caiwed by the exhiliition 
of a fragment of a j)apyrus of the Seiduagint from Egypt, sui)posed to 
bo of the 2d century a. d., but since discovered to be later. Prof. 
Georg Ebers has been compelled by weak health to give iqt the chair 
of Egyptology in the University of Leij)zig. His successor is to be 
Dr. G. Sterndorff, at present a.ssistant director of the Egyptian Museum 
at Berlin. — G. M. Griffith in the Archxol. Report, L'i!> 1-1803, of the 
Egypt Exploration Eund. 

The Arch/eological Survey of Egypt.— Mr. Newberry’s Work, 1892 - 93 . 

The main basis of operations was in the tombs of .Sheikh Sa’id, which 
are situated on the east bank of the Nile, a few miles to the north of 
Tel el-Amarna. The survey also explored the country from El 
Bersheh to ‘Arab el-Hetam, surveyed two important grouiis of tombs- 
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near Deir el-Gabrarri, and completed the water-color drawings of the 
most interesting scenes at Beni Hasan and El Bersheh. 

The tombs of Sheikh Said are in a series of four tiers, one above 
the other. The ancient tombs number over eighty, ljut only seven 
are inscribed, and only these are interesting. Architecturally, thej^ 
are of three ty])es : 

1. A small square chamber cut out of the hillside: doorway small, 
without architectural features. 

2 . A small chamber cut out of the hillside; doorway small, with 
rounded lintels and sloping fayacle. 

3. Two or more chambers with false doors, architectural facade 
representing slojiing falls surmounted by a heavy beam, and rounded 
lintel to doorway. 

The inscriptions show that the hill hero wa' used as the necropolis 
of the i)rinces of the Hermopolite n(.)nie and by sujKU-inteudents of 
“the new towns.” Several contain cartouches of nionarchs of the 
early kingdom, aurl Ijear inscri|>tions which show that they were 
restored by descendants of the owners in the .xi or xii dyna-ties. If 
we examine the tombs from the north, the tlr.st of any note is Ao. 14. 
It belonged to the suiierintendent Teta-am-h. and contains some bas- 
reliefs and inscri])tions. No. 17 contains two large false doors on 
either side of the entrance. The inscriptions show that the owner 
was a “ royal chancelh)!' ” an<l a '•familiar friend of the king." Ills 
wife was a priestess of Ilathor. No. IS was tln^ toml) of Nan. the 
“great chief of the Hermopolite nome." No. l‘d belonged to NIeru, 
the ‘‘ !Sui)erintendent of the South," and "Governor (^f the Citadel of 
Pe[)i.” No. 21 was that of Hepa, as indicated liy inseriiitions i)ainted 
in hieroglyphics, and No. '23 that of a ]>rinee Urarna. The tinest 
tomb was also executed for Urarna. It has beautiful and delicate 
bas-reliets, which give a varied and interesting j)icture of life in Egy[)t 
during the Ancient Kingdom. The scenes rei>resenting agricultural 
pursuits are esj)ecially noteworthy, and the domesticated animals are 
det)icted with great skill. 

Between Sheikh Sa'id and Der el-Gebrawi are monuments of vari- 
ous jteriods, which have been carefully notetl. To the northeast of 
Tel el-xVmarua is a series of tomb.s ornamented with j)aintings, sculji- 
tures and inscriirtions relating to various otiieers of the court of 
Khuenaten and his immediate successors. To the cast are many 
tombs of a simitar character, which ought to throw a Hood of light 
uj)on one of the most remarkable periods of Egyj)tian history. In a 
ravine far uj) the great roads dividing the Gebel el-Tit from the Gebel 
Abu Kasar is a grouj) of four large tomljs, apparently royal, for 
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among them is the last resting-place of Khuenaten, the founder of the 
city of Tel el-Amarna and of the heretic religion. A sketch-plan of 
this t(amb is given. In the hills behind the great plain of Tel el- 
Amarna are numerous limestone and alabaster quarries. Among 
these are the alabaster (prarry of Hat Xub, a limestone quarry with 
the cartouche of Queen Ti, an alaliaster quarry inscribed with the 
names of Amenemhat II and Usertesen III. Two. those of Aha and 
of Zan, are of special interest. The walls of these two tombs are cov- 
ered with interesting scenes and inscriptions ; and. though consider- 
erably earlier in date than those of Beni Hasan, are not unlike them 
in the sulijects of the ]>aintings Arts and trades, tax-gathering and 
the bastinado, sowing and harvesting, fishing and hunting, dancing 
and singing are illustrated, and have explanatory notes in hiero- 
gly])hics. The names of the members of the families and their house- 
hold servants are recorded. The results of tlu' present season's work 
will probably l)e issued under the name of SheiUi Sn'ld and the Gehel 
el ■Gebrnwi. — Pkrcy E, Xkwhkkky in the Arrhu’oloi/ical Report, ISfG- 
ISU'l. of the Eu'ipt Explorntion Ennd. 

Exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London, — The private e.x- 
hibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund, held bv kind ]>ermis- 
sion of the Marquis of Bute at s;; Eecleston square, from .Julv 1.5 
to 2i;, was highly interesting to students of ancient Egyptian art and 
civilization. Fragments of wall|«aintings from tombs of the xi or xii 
dynasty, at El Bersheli, were exhibited side by side with water-color 
sketches made but a few months ago by Mr. Percy Buckman, and 
faithful collies of scenes and signs froTii the tombs of Beni Hassan and 
Der el Gebrawi by Mr. W. Blaekden and Mr. Howard Carter. The 
fine work in drawing and colors, the enamel-like tirmness and thick- 
ness of the paint, on a small fragimait of limeAone with a drawing of 
three geese upon it was particularly noticeable among the ancient 
work. But a gn'at attiaction to Egv[itolocist,s was to be lound in 
copies of single hierogly])hs of the xri and earlier dynasties, such as 
were still drawn and colored in conformity with the nature of the 
objects which they were originally intended to reiiresent. Xearly two 
hundred of these hieroglyplis have now been ('arefullv fac-similed by 
artists of the Egypt Exiiloration Fund during the last two seasons. 
5Ve have only to look at the condition of one tine fragment from the 
tomb of Tahutihotep at El Bersheh, to recognize afresh how impera- 
tive it is that faithful pictorial records should forthwith be made of 
the exposed monuments of Ancient Egypt. M. de ^Morgan is push- 
ing on this work in the name of the Service de.-< AntiquUi^ with his 
well-known administrative ability ; but the field is wide and the 
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skilled laborers in it are few, while even the strong hand of the 
Director of Ghizeh cannot altogether stay the destruction wrought 
there by the hand of nature and by the natural man. The tomb of 
Tahutihotep has long been wrecked beyond all possibility of recon- 
struction in situ — probably by earthquake; and, on that account, Mr. 
W. Fraser, as an officer of the Eg\’pt Exploration Fund, was permit- 
ted by M. Grebaut to save the best of the fallen painted blocks from 
further damage and defacement by the Arabs. — Acad., July 29. 

In the Times of Oct. T, 189U, Mr. Villiers Stuart offered £50 to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, on condition that forty-nine other persons 
should each give a like sum towards the work of securing exact copies 
of scenes and inscriptions from the ancient Egyptian monuments. 
At jiresent we understand that only three jiersons (two English and 
one American) have come forward in resjionse to his challenge. But 
thi.s exhibition will certainly have aroused both fresh and new inter- 
ests for an undertaking which appeals to all students of science, of 
art. and of history. — Acad., July 29. 

The God of the Zodiacal Light. — In consequence of a most important 
discovery liy Ilerinann Gruson, a .sf)ecialist on light. Dr. Brugsch has 
entered into a detailcil study of the zodiacal light as known to the 
ancient Egyiitians. It is a phenomenon very })rominent in Egypt — 
before and after sunset— ami the Egyidians worshi))ped it in the same 
way as tliey did the sun. Its natural shajK' is pyramidal and it lasts 
about three-([uarters of an hour. Its syml)ol among the Egyptians is 
found to be a triangle, and the god that represents it is figured as a 
man in royal costume, whose head is crowned by an elongated trian- 
gle. The name of the god is Sopd or Ncpi/o/i, and he is connected with 
“ Horns the triangular.’’ The sense ot " zodiacal liglit " now to be given 
to the sign of the triangle ex[>lains many i)assages whiili have been 
differently translated. The zodiacal light is supposed to have come 
at the very beginning of the creation of the world, before the sun, and 
is connected with the figure of the creating god. The zodiacal light 
is spoken of as rising from the ocean. On a number of monuments 
this light is figured as a pyramid between two mountains, in a wav 
corresponding to the circle of the sun. 

The centre of the worship of the zodiacal light was the city of 
Gosem or Goshen, in the {)rovinee of Arabia in the Delta. Here a 
s])lendi(l sanctuary was dedicated to the god Sopdon, who gave to the 
city its sacred name Pa-Jsopdon. Cf. Xavillo's volume on Goshen. — 
JWjc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xv. 5-6. 

Investigations by the French School. — Prof. Sayee writes : M. de Mor- 
gan, M. Bouriant and the members of the French Archa?ological 
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School have now left Sehel and are anchored at Elephantine. Thew 
have copied and numbered all the inscriptions at Sehel, as well as on 
the mainland between Assuan and Shellal ; and the whole district 
has been surveyed and mapped by M. de^lorsan. They will soon he 
able to descend the river to Kom Oinbos and superintend the excava- 
tions there. Meanwhile a very perfect statue ot a seated scribe has 
been found at Saqqarah and removed to the Gizeh Museum. It is 
one of the finest examples of the art of the Old Emigre which has as 
vet been discovered. It was disinterred troni one ot the to!nl)S which 
the Museum has been exeavatiny. Other excavations arc beiny car- 
ried on in the same locality by Lord Blytheswood. M. Xaville. who 
was at Assuan last week, has now beyim his work at Der el-Bahari, 
and M. de Morgan has lent him a railway for the removal of the rub- 
bish. (For the excavations at Kom Oml>o see special heading.) — 
Athenx’iiii, Feb. 25. 

At a i\[ay meeting of the AavV mie dc< Prof. Masjiero 

gave a report of the archa'oloyi('al work done in Eyyjit during the 
past winter under the direction of M. de .Morgan. This chielly con- 
sists in beginning a comprehensive catalogue ot all the monuments i>f 
the country, which includes a record of inscriptions, paintings. Ac. 
The district specially surveyed during the last five months is that 
between Philao and Kom-Ombo. — Acai!., .lime H. 

Egyptian Pectorals. — In an article on jiectorals in the P/’or. of t/ie ffoc. 
of Bill, aixiueolujy (Vol. xv. s, isOd), Mr. E. Towry M’hyte says. “I 
do not i:)ro])ose to include the large numli(‘r of scarabs, commonly 
called the heart scarab, which are generally found in jilace of the 
pectoral; they are found both as })ainte<l ornaiiicnts on the mummy 
case or cartonage wu’ap [ling, and as carved or moulded objects made 
in various materials . . but I shall restrict myself to the pectoral [date 
or ornament, an object much less treipiently fuun<l.” They have re- 
ceived but little attention. They are flat [ilates laid on the breast of 
the mummy held in position by cords tastene<l to loo[)s or holes in 
their top and sometimes in their bottom as well ; and they were hung 
round the neck of the mummy or tied on to the collar. 

“ They are usually in the form of a naos or shrine, but arc also 
found of an oval shape ; they were called in Egyjdian ula, which 
name was also given to the .symbolic eye ot the sun.” The material 
employed was diverse — gold, silver, bronze, lead, stone, porcelain, 
wood and composition. “ The gold ones are generally inlaid with 
either colored stones, glass or comjiosition. No enamel in the jiroper 
sense of the term has yet been discovered. The [lattcrn on the gold 
is formed by walls of gold being soldered on the ground in the same 
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manner as cloisonne enamel, and the stones or glass cut in shape and 
fixed in with cement. Where composition is employed in place of 
stone or glass, it appears to be a verj' hard gum, which is capable of 
being colored as desired and seems almost indestructible. The bronze 
pectorals were inlaid in a similar manner and heavily gilt ; possibly 
in some cases they are undertakers’ substitutions for gold ; ” they seem 
very rare, the best being that of Raineses III in the Mr. Hilton Price’s 
collection. The only one the British Museum (No. 22,840) is a hawk 
with very large wings, and spread out, and holding in its claws two 
feathers. Silver and lead are of excessive rarity, the j^orcelain ones 
are the commonest. 

The earliest pectoral known belongs to Aahmes, first king of the 
xviii dynasty, now in the Gizeh Museum. It is of gold, as are all the 
earliest : those of porcelain come later, mostly from the xxi to the 
XXVI dynasties ; some of the stone and steatite ones in the British 
Museum are probably of the xix and xx dynasties. There is a marked 
difference between those in gold and in stone or porcelain. The gold 
one of Aahmes is the most beautiful piece of Egyptian jewelry known, 
and represents the king standing on a boat lietween two gods who are 
pouring the water of puriHcation over his head. In the gold pectoral 
of Cha-em-uas, son of Kamescs III. the shrine encloses a uncus and 
vulture, side by side, while over their heads is a hawk with ram’s 
horns, over which is the cartouche. Two other gold jiectorals, of the 
XIX dynasty; are illustrated in Mariette's Le Sempcum. The bronze 
pectoral of Mr. Hilton Price is of the usual slirine form but above tlie 
cornice are seven large unci inlaid and crowned with disks, and on 
either side is an inlaid uraus crowned with the hit and resting on an 
ank/i. The king (Raineses III) kneels in front of Amen Ra behind 
whom is Chonsu, also seated. Behiml the king stands Mut. 

There is a curious wooden pectoral in the British Museum heavily 
gilded and inlaid in a style similar to the metal ones. In many of the 
glazed steatite pectorals the subjects are somewhat similar to the bronze 
one described above and jiroliably of the same age; e. g., Brit. Mus. 
Nos. 7,852, 785<1, 7859,7800. In most of the porcelain pectorals the 
beautifully carved hard stone scarabaeus either with or without wings 
forms the central subject, being let into the porcelain (as they are also 
into the stone jiectorals). Those without it have the subject generalh' 
painted in outline, usually representing the deceased standing or 
kneeling, worshipping Osiris (or Anpa). The doth chajiter of the 
Ritual often inscribed on the scarab shows the connection between 
the heart scarab and the pectoral. Of unusual examples there is not 
room to speak. There seems to be no fixed ritual form attached to 
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the pectoral, and the writer is inclined to regard them as pure orna- 
ments. 

Asiatic Influence in the Art of Amenophis IV. — A short paper by Mr. \V. 
St. C. Boscawen in the Babylonian and Oriental Record (Vol. vi, ’2) entitleil 
‘•Syrian names at Tel el-Amarna," is mainly concerned with estab- 
lishing the fact of a large element of foreigners, principally Syrians, at 
Tel el-Amarna under the reign of Amenophi.s IV. He calls attention 
at the start to the fact that the [iresent name generally stated to be 
Tel el-Amarna was found by him and Mr. Newberry to be Tel beni- 
Amran ‘‘ Mound of the sons of Amran ” or ‘‘ Mound of the Syrians.” 
[This hypothesis has been declared to be untenable and the cor- 
rectness of the name Tel el-Amarna upheld.] Aside from the 
author’s attempts at establishing the Asiatic character of nianv 
of the names of high personages found amona the monuments on this 
site, it is interesting to note the tact that the sculptor who made 
the statues of Khuenaten’s daughters, named Atua or Tua C?) was the 
“ royal sculptor of the royal wife Tii.” Now, queen Tii was, we all 
know, a Me.sopotamian prince.ss and apparently a fanatical upholder 
of the foreign element. She ]trobably trained her son Ameno]ihis IV 
in his Asiatic proclivities. It is natural to su))])ose that her special 
sculptor was an Asiatic. This coincides ])reci.sely with the style of the 
art in the royal palace and the tombs, and we can refer on this point 
to Mr. Petrie’s interesting remarks in the Joru.v.vi.. Vol. VIII, p. loq, 
sq. Both in subject and treatment the art is e.ssentially non-Egyptian, 

The Asiatics AT Tel el-Amarna. — -Mr. 8t. Chad Boscawen writes from 
Egypt: — The cuneiform des])atches found uj>on the site of Tel el- 
Amarna in 1SS7. as well as the names nccurring in the Eavjitian 
inscri[itions in the tombs, dearly indicate that the citv was laritclv 
[lOpulated by Syrians and other Asiatics, who wen.' attached to the 
suites of Tii and other Asiatic queens of Amcnojihis III, as well as to 
the person of Khu-en-Ateii himself. The names — sui'h as Iluia 
Kuda or Rudua, iMahu. and Tutu— are certainly net pure Eevptian 
and have their best e<iuivalents in A.-iatic names timnd in the 
desiiatches or documents of the age. W'e mav well eomjiare such 
names as Khaia. Mdrda-Makhu. all fouml in the des[iatehes. Tutu 
is an esiiecially interesting name, as it is the Bab vlonian god Tutu. 
Tutu, the Akkadian equivalent of Marduk, was the morning and 
evening star— that is, the Babylonian iMi'reury — and was afterwards 
identitied with Merodach as tht' morning and evening sun. He is 
called in the inscriidions by the title of the “restorer and creator, or 
generator (inhallidat) of the gods (stans).” This name becomes of par- 
ticular importance when we remember that it is in the tomb of Tutu 
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(in the S group) that the beautiful hymn to the Sun-god is found. 
The more one examines the remains of the city of Khu-en-aten — the 
construction of the tombs, the art, the architecture, and sculpture, and 
the names of the officials mentioned — the more convincing becomes 
the evidence of a preponderating foreign Asiatic influence over all. 

An Inscription of Khu-en-Aten. — One of the few monuments of the 
“ heretic King ” Khu-en-Aten or Amenophis IV in the British Museum 
is illustrated in the Proc. of the Soc. of BIbl. Arch. (xv. 4). In its in- 
scriptions there are mentioned besides the king his wife Xefer-neferu- 
Aten-Neferti, the Babylonian princess, and his daughter Aten-merit. 
Altogether contrary to custom the wife is mentioneil only incidentally 
as the mother of the daughter, the object of the inscri])tion l>eing to 
glorify Khu-en-Aten and Aten-merit. Among the numerous inscrip- 
tions of this reign in the Dcnliniilcr not one is to be found similar in 
this respect. Aten-merit was the eldest of the king's seven daughters 
(he had no sons) and she married Saa-uekt Kacperu-Ka-Ea, one 
of the three ejihemeral kings who succeed her fatlier. The erasures 
are interesting. The queen's name has been erased in both places 
where it occurs. It is jiarticularly to be noted that the word (ifen (the 
name of the chief god) is nowhere mutilated, e-xcejit in the (lueen's 
name, though it occurs in nine other places, and as this fact is ol)- 
servable on other monuments it shows that the attack ii]ion Khu-en- 
Aten's monuments was of a jiersoual rather than a religiiuis nature ; 
and this hatred c.xtendcd to the whole of the Khu-cn-Atcn dynasty, 
including especially his three successors. 

Alabaster Quarries. — Mr. Percy I'l XewboiTy writes; ’AMiilst our 
camp w.is at El Til. 1 took the oppi)rtuuity of exploring the desert 
behiml tlie hills (nameil Gebel Abu Ilasar, ■’the hill of the A'ummu- 
lites ’") in which the tombs of Kliu-en-aten’s courtiers and court officials 
are situated, with the result that 1 have I'ounil several more alabaster 
ipiarrics. Last season, it may be rcmembereil. 1 discovered the cele- 
brated alabaster ijuarry of Ilat-Xub, containing, among others, car- 
touches of Chufu, Ne:'cr-ka-ra, and Mer-en-ra. The quarries that I 
have found this season contain eartoudics of Teta. Amenemhat II. 
I’sertesen III, and. stelae of Raineses II and Meneptah I. Tho latter, 
with an inscrijition of several lines, mentions the cavalry and infantry 
of the king. In the Sint Wadi. 1 have also found another tine stela of 
Khu-en-aten, dated in the sixth year of his reign, the first twelve lines 
of which are in nearly perfect preserv:\tion. — Acrid., March 12. 

Athor Guardian of the Mines. — Mr. St. Chad Boseawen writes ; “ I am 
indebted to Mr. Percy Xewberry for the data liy means of which to 
clear U]) partially an interesting arclueological iiroblem. Shortly be- 
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fore leaving England, Mr. Theodore Bent showed me the photographs 
lie had taken of the antiquities obtained by him at Zimbaye, in Ma- 
shonaland. Among the objects discovered were a number of rudely 
carved figures of hawks, with curious rosette-shaped eyes. These were 
placed in prominent positions over the mines, and were evidently in- 
tended to represent divine guardians of the sites. I was at once 
reminded of the association of the goddess Athor and her sacred 
hawk with the mines in Egypt. On the rocks overlooking the mines 
in the Waddy Magharali the hawk of Athor is sculptured ; and, from 
the time of Senefui onwards, the region of the Mafka, or turquoise, 
was sacred to her. Notice, also, the epithet a])plied to her at Dendera, 
■“ I bestow upon thee the mountains, to jiroiluce for thee stones to be 
a delight for all to see. ' Additional proof of this association of Athor 
with mines and quarries has l)een afi'orded liy Mr. Newberry's recent 
discoveries. A little to the northeast of tlie Northern Tomi.)s of the 
heretic city he has recently found a large limestone quarry excavated 
far into the rock, with massive columns left to support the roof. On 
one of these is cut, in liold characters, the cartouche of Tii, the power- 
ful wife of Amenophis III. On another column we have the divine 
name of Athor cut very clearly, thus consecrating the quarxv to her. 
This last week I have visited, in company with Mr. Newberrv. a still 
more ancient quarry of fine alabaster situated about twenty miles due 
east of the Siout road, slightly southeast of Hadgi-Kandul. This 
quarry was a natural quarry, afterwards worked as a (juarrv. The 
alabaster is of a fine quality; not such as was used for building, but 
for small sculptures, and that with brown veins for toilet i)ots, dishes, 
and for the canonic ^ase.s. 0\er the lintel are several cart()Uchos of 
Teto, ot the t ith D\ nast_\ , and a rude ])ortrait of the king, wearing 
the b ricus serpent. In the interior, rif which one aisle measures 
about Si) feet, the other 108 feet, in longth, there are cartouches, or 
wall paintings, dated in the reigns of Amen-em-hat II and Userteseii 
III, but not ot a latei date. f)\er the centre of the lintel of the 
entrance is sciilfitured a rude hawk, auain consecrating the mine to 
Athor. The frequent presence of the sacred hawk of the goddess over 
the mines in Egyjit, and in districts beyond the Nile Valley, and their 
discovery so manifestly as divine guardians over the INIashonaland 
mines by ]\Ir, Bent, would seem to indicate a connection between 
ancient Egypt and Zimbaye, but through what channel it is difficult 
as yet to say. Another point indicating similarity of work must also 
be noted. Mr. Bent was fortunate enough to find an ingot mould in 
the South African mines ; and the shape, with indented'’terminals to 
bold the cord for the carriage by donkeys or slaves, is exactly the 
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shape of the large ingot or package on the back of the donkey in the 
j^rocession of Amu in the tomb of Khnumhoteir, at Beni Hasan. It 
Te.sembles also the Phoenician tin ingot dredged up in F almouth har- 
bor, and is no doubt the form found most portable by miners in jrre- 
historic times, and jireserved until later ages. — Acad.. March 4. 

A LYDIAN INSCRIPTION. — Prof. Sayce writes : I have a discovery to an- 
nounce which will be of interest to the students of the arehiyology of 
Asia Minor. AVhile I was at Silsili.s, my friend, Mr. Robertson, found 
■on a rock immediately above the spot where my dahal:)iyeh was 
moored, an inscription in two line.s of large, finelj’-cut letters, which 
I believe is an example of the long-sought-for writing and language of 
Lydia. The alpha! )et of the inscription resemble.s that of Phrygia, 
difl'ering from it only to the same degree as the alphabet of the Kap- 
padokian inscription discovered by Hamilton at Eyuk, while the 
forms of the characters are the .same as those on the columns presented 
liy Kroesus to the temple of Ephesus, which have been published by 
;.Sir Charles Newton in the Tramactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
a?ology. Moreover, the inscription contains the proper names Alus 
Mrshtul. That Alus was Lydian we know from the name Alu-attes; 
and since Mursilos signified “ the son of Mursos,” the suffix il or ul 
must have denoted the j>atronymic. Assur-bani-pal tells us that the 
successful revolt of Psammetichos of Egypt from the Assyrian yoke 
was due to the assistance he had received from Gyges. the Lydian 
king; and the Ludim or Lydians are accordingly mentioned more 
than once in the Old Testament (Jer. xlvi. 9, Ezek. xxx. 5, Gen. x. 13) 
as part of the Egyptian population. 

The words of the Lydian inscription are divided from one another 
by short lines, like the words in the Karian texts. I have discovered 
two more of these latter texts on the rocks between El-Hoshan and 
El-Hammam, a village which lies immediately to the north of Silsilis. 
One of the two texts is among the longest that has yet been met with, 
and some of the letters composing it have peculiar forms. In the same 
neigld)orhood, besides some Greek (jraffiti of no great importance, I 
came across a curious jneture cut with considerable skill upon the 
rock. A woman, clad in a long I'obe and bonnet, stands with some 
object in her hand behind a Greek warrior, who is directing a spear at 
the breast of a naked man, who kneels in front of him, with his arms 
outstretched in the attitude of entreaty. Behind the latter stands a 
nude woman, with a garland of flowers in one of her hands, and be- 
hind her again a naked boy, who is leading a panther by a string. 
Below the whole tableau are the words : Tdp/cor The name of 

Tarkon seems to refer us to Isauria. The Greek words are in the 
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cursive hand of the Petrie Papyri and may therefore be dated in the 
third century b. c. — March 18. 

KING RA-MER-EN. — Prof. Sayce says ; I have discovered an in<cri[>tion 
on the southern side of the Cataract, which is of considerable histo- 
rical and <rci)t;ra})hieal interest. It is engraved on a yranite rock on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, oi)pO'ite tlie soutliern end of the island 
of El-Hesseh, and is dated ’‘the ’ilth day of Pao[)hi in the 5th year 
of Ra-nier-en, the Kiiiif of U[)per and Lower Eiryjit.’’ It is tluis the 
first dated monument of this Sixth Dyna-^ty monarch that lias bci’p 
found. It further describes the kiim as "beloved by Khnum the 
Great (god), the lord of tlie land of Ral?)-nefer.'' which acconliiiLdy 
seems to have been an early name of the <ptarries of Assuan. The 
inscription, which is the memorial of a certain Aa-hoteii. "tlie gov- 
ernor of the mountain land,’’ goes on to state that the “ chiefs ” of 
the lands of Artht and IVawat hail a-i.sembleil (?) in the island of 
Senem, the modern Bigeh. The countries of Artht and Wawat are 
mentioned in the famous inscription of I'na, as well as in the tomb 
of Hirkhuf, excavated at A-iKian last year by tlie Crown Prinees-i of 
Sweden and Norway: and the very phra.se used in regard to them by 
Uno recurs in the text I have just found (see Prof. Schiaiiarelli's me- 
moir on the Assuan text, L'no tumhn c;/i~.inna inctlihi drlhi 17, « (U»(t.-<tin, 
Rome, 189-I, p. '16). Like Aa-hotep, Una and llirkhuf nourished in 
the reign of Ra-mcr-en. Dr. Brug-ch has already shown that Wawat 
was the district on the ea.stern bank of the Nile which extended south- 
ward from the First Cataract ; and the inscriiition of Aa-lioteii now 
makes it probable that Artht was the corresiionding district on the 
western bank. — A^/c’/iaa/m, Feb. Al. 

NOTES BY PROF- SAYCE. Mr. Newberry has been a litth' too hastv 
in regard to the name of Tel el-Amarna. [See also ]>. .Kiij.] Norden, 
in lidi“8, is the first Luropoan trax'eller, so lar as 1 can disc()\a‘r. who 
mentions the place, and he heard it called both Beni Amran and A mama. 
His words are •‘Beneamraen on Omarne. On comprend sous ce nom 
une etendue de terre ou sunt situi's ipiatre villages voi-^ins le- uns des 
autres.’’ In fact, Amarna is the only regular Kgviitian form, like 
Barabra from Bcrberi; Amran is either Bedouin or schoolmaster's 
Arabic. Norden is quite right in saying that the name of the Beni 
Amran or Amarna is applied to a district. The district extends as 
far south as the Gebel Abu Feda, where the monastery known to 
maps and travellers (including Norden) as Der el Qusseir or Qussur, 
is known to the sailors on the Nile only as the Her el-Amarna I 
spent some hours there copying the Greek (jrnffiti in the ipiarry dedi- 
cated to Aphrodite Urania of Kusae. In a wadi immediately to the 
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north of the quarry I further di^eovereu. a tomb of the early period. 
Traee.s of the original hiero;tlyj)hk‘ text heluiiaing to it remain, 
and there are three hieroylyjdne urathti in it, one of them by a ^eribe 
of Anion. 

I have paid a visit to the areat quarry behind Qua. in wliieh are 
the curious paint'll ixqiresentation.s of the god Antaeos de.-i ribed l)y 
M. ( iolenischeff in the Zi itschrift fur A< <ii/[>tische Spradu . IS'.id. , L iifor- 
tunately they were sliockingly mutilated a few years ago. There are 
many demotic inserijitions in the ([tiarry, but for the mo-,t [airt too 
much injured to be eojiied by any but a demotic scholar. In one of 
tliem the name of the god Set oeeiirs. and two are accompanied by 
Greek versions dated respectively in the t'ears ’ll and 31. 

Northward of the well-known tombs of Ilayyayna, and at an angle 
of the mountain southward of Bedari, I found a new grouji of tombs, 
as well as a curious niche cut in the ro'. k. Aliove it. .md on either 
side of it, the stone has been carved to represent the 'teiiis of trees. 

I liave come aen.iss a tu.'W fortress or p.dacc of tlie high-prie-t IMen- 
Khcper-lta. the contemporary (,if the -\.\i dy ai'ty. This i- 'dose to a 
village called Rawat'a, about midway between fnixor aii'l Tud. The 
liuilding was a large one. and was eonstrui ted of large kilu-liaked 
bricks, stamped with the cart'.m'dies '.)f " 5Icn-Kheper-Ra. the high- 
liriest of Anion." The building lay a little to the north of a necropolis 
of the Roman period, which was l.'cing ex<-avated l>y the fellahin when 
I visited the spot in INSO. Bricks of the same size andi ,staui}>ed with 
the same cartoucdies are found at the old fortresse.s of Ei-Hibeh and 
Gebelcn. 

At IMarashdah, opposite lii'hiich, and to the south cif li.iu, ,i new 
burial [dace ofthe time of t!ie(»ld Mmpireha' fieen diseovric.-i by the 
fellahin. Among other ol.jc, ts th.it have come fn.im it are -oine line 
scarabs with the name of I’epi 1 ofthe vi <lynasty. 

1 will only achl that a hitlierto unknown oa.'is is sai'l to Il.h ..- lieen 
discovered at a di-tance ot' hve days on camels Ifum >iut. and that 
tenqiles and in.scri]itions .in- reported to exist there in agoo'l -t.ite of 
preservation. — A. II. S.cyci;. in .hv/d.. April 

ASSUAN. — The Snake Goddess. — I’rol. Sayco writes: ^ix miles north 
of Assuan I made a careful copy of the stele 1 discovered there last 
year, as well as ofthe hieroglyphic (/rn/ff/l round about it, whitli show 
that a chapel dedicated to the snake-goddess once stood uii the spot. 
Another inserijition which I found some way to the north of it. where 
the limestone crojis up above the san(htoue Iiehind the village of 
Hindallab, states that the whole district was called ■' tlu mountain of 
the snake." The inscrijition in qiie.-tion i- the recoi-'l of a certain 
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Baba, who had ■■ steered a .shij) with its crew" to the place, in the 
eleventh year of a king whose name is unfortunately not given. The 
inscription, however, belongs to the age either of the Old or of the 
Middle Empire. — MtvuZ.. March l.s. 

BAKLIEH AND TELL MOKDAM.— Report of M. Naville. — The following is 
the substance of M. Navilleb report on his work during the winter of 
lS‘J2-93 ; 

■'Travellers bj’ railway from Mausoorali t<j Zagazig first reach a 
station of little imjjortancH i-alled Baklieh. There thev mav see on 
their left a .small mound, which i.- the site of one of the citie.s of the 
Home of Thoth, the IIerm')poli- of the Gno.-ks. Further south, on 
the same side, near the village ot Tmei el Armlid, are two extensive 
mounds, on one of which may be noticed a biiihling wliich looks like 
a small tower, and which i^ a granite shrine still standing. Tliere we 
began our campaign last winter, with the Imp,, of finding, if not manv 
monuments, at least some new inscriptions whicli might throw lieht 
on [nuts of Egyptian hi.story which are still in nenrly complete dark- 
ness: I mean esjiecially tlm dynasties lollowing the xii, I must sav 
that in this respect our hope ha- l,ecn s.idly di-a ppointed. 

At Tmei el Amdid theie* are* tw(> verv c.xtensivc mound- .sepa- 
rated by a valley in which there is a village The wesl,.'i-n one. which 
the natives call Tell Tornai, tlie site of the ,.ity of .Mendes. is more 
ancient than the other : it has the remains of the old I'haraonic tem- 
ple. The southern one, which i- ,ptite as larg,-. is covered with Greek 
and Roman works, remains of what may have been tlie governor's 
palace, indicated by columns which lielongt-,! to a portico be.sidcs 
atiueducts and construction- which .seem to have been barracks. This 
very large mound was covered witit thousands of houses ami jmblic 
buildings, the majority of whh-li are made ,,t ,,„all red brick-, joined 
with the well-known white Roman cement. Th,..sc bricks are of such 
good (piality and so well preserved tliat tliey are still largely used bv 
the natives. The nedghboring villagers employ no other building 
mati rial than the.se brick-, which are alrea<lv 1.3nt) years oM 

We settled first on Tell Toinai. close to the high enclosure which 
.surrounded the temeno-s. the sacred ground on which the temple was 
built. The site of the temple i- well marked, especially l,y the hiMi 
monolithic shrine in red granite. The iii-crii.tions of tlie slirine were 
first publi-he 1 by Burton : they merely record the names and titles 
of Raineses II. As the temple wa^ on raised ground, higher than the 
rest ,jf the teinenos, the shrine was supported by a large basement 
which conAsted of enormous limestone blocks about fifteen feet high’ 
and extending underneath the whole rectangular hall in which tire 
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shrine was erected. This liasement ha-^ heen extensively quarried 
out, and the stones burnt for lime only a few year^ auo, si> that the 
shrine .stands isolated, surrouiuled hy decji holes. In front of the 
hall of the shrine were tw<> others, some of the stone' of tlie hasenu nt 
being still in — they hear tlie name-; of Rameses II. and his son 
Meneptah. I cut a ureat number of treiielies in the area of the two 
halls : everywhere I came ai-ro'S chi[>' of stone broken and burnt fo]’ 
lime. The only monument I (liscovere<l is a statue now exhibited in 
the Gizeli Museum. It i' a standing king of natural size. Tlie mate- 
rial is hard limestone of Gebel Ahmar ; the 'tatue was never finisheil. 
the polisli is wanting, and traces of tlu' hammer are still vi'ihle all 
over the body. Headdress, attitude, emblem.s in the hand, are a.ll 
Pharaonic'. The style would point to the Sa'ite jieriod: and a frag- 
ment of the same stone found clo-ce to the statue, which [lOssiblv was 
connected with it, suggests that it was Api-ie-. But the head has been 
re-worked, the rccyal as]' has been erased, and the whole face has been 
re-cut, so as to give it tlie ap[)oaranee of a Roman emperor, who has 
been ideiititiccl ,i,s Caracalla l>y Mr. .Murr.iy and Mr. Grueber from the 
busts in the British Mu'eum. The dark veins of the .stone and the 
ratlier rough cutting give the head a grim and ill-natured expression, 
which Well agrees with the character of that enpieror. This monu- 
ment iiresents a curious mixture of Pharaonic and Roman art. 

'■ Exeejit the inevital.ile Raineses IT. the only kings whom I came 
across in the excavation' at Tmei el Amdid are Sa'ites. A cartouche 
of P.saminetiehus II. was found on a fragment of the .statuette of a 
priest : Apries on a stone in the tem[ile. and on a linie'tonc slab in 
the mo'cpie of the neighb^n-ing village of Roba ; Arnasi' on a bloc k 
di.scovi'red near the shrine, which wa' part of a dedication to the gocl 
of the ])lace. the ram-headed divinity, c-allecl al'o ‘The Living Spirit,' 
and Seb. The vast enclo'Ure encirded more than one buiMing. In 
front of the temple, toward.' the north, arc traces of 'cveral construc- 
tions, which may have been counectecl with the cemetery of sacred 
rams which was near the temple. In one of the mound', on which 
was erected a building of that kind, wa' di'ecivered a very fine cajcital 
with a Hathor head in blac.-k granite. The style of this ca]iital was 
not the same as that I found at Bubu'ti'. a specimen of which is in 
the British Museum. At Tmei el Amdid the type of the face is differ- 
ent. the nose is more acjuiline; the features remind one of the jirotile 
of Rameses II. as it may be seen in some of his statues. The lock' of 
hair are not so heavy a' in the specimen from Bubasti-. which I 
believe may be assigned to a much earlier e[)0ch. Above- the head 
was a little shrine, with a ncyal asp jirojec-ting out of it. It has tin' 
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form of till Of which are on the toji of the musical instrument called 
the sistrum. The whole column, i-haft. and cajiital represented a sis- 
trum of Lriaantic [iroi>ortions. A sistrum is one of the usual emhlems 
of the goddc'S Hathor. 

■■ Alona the enclosure walh on the north 'ide were the craves of the 
sacred rani', and in some ]iart.' the place i< .■^trewn with their collins. 
Mo.st of them have been due out lone aao and the lids broken up. 
Erusisch Ijey. who excavated them about twenty years ayo, succeeded 
in removing one of the lid.■^ with reliuioU' inscrijitions of the time of 
the Ptolemies. It is now in the Museum of tJizeh. 

In the Homan mound I due chiclly in the tombs, and found only 
a creat deal of common [lottery, larce am[ihora‘. and objects of that 
kind without any historical or artistic interest. The most interesting 
place in the Roman mound is the library. It consists tif a series of 
rectangular chamliers of different size'. All those rooms, a few of 
which have been cleared, were filled with pajiyri ; it was either the 
library or a place for keeping the an hives of the city. I should 
rather think it was a library, bec-ause of thi.- size of the rolls. Unfor- 
tunately they have all been burnt, and you may see in the middle of 
each room the remains of the fireplace where these invaluable docu- 
ments have been thrown. They are now (juite carbonized, like those 
of Herculaneum, or even in a worse state. They are most difficult to 
take out : they crumble to [lieces when they are loosened from the 
earth which covers them, but looking .sideways the characters are still 
discernible. They generally are Ureek. in good handwriting. As for 
those which have e.scaiied the fire, they are (juite hopele.ss. The 
moisture and the salt of the soil have re<luced them to a kind of 
brownish [laste. I tried to sec whether 'ome of the carbonized [lapvri 
well packed in cotton would .-tand the Journey : but the contents of 
the five boxes which I sent to London are nothing but crumbs of 
charcoal and ashes. What treasures we [irobably have lo.st bv the 
destruction of the lilirary of Meitde.s ! 

■‘From Tmei el Amdid we went over to Baklieh. There i.s an en- 
closure, in the centre of which stood a tensile which never was 
finished ; for near the entrance is a heap of enormou.s blocks, just as 
they came from the quarry. Among them are two large capitals, in 
the form of a lotus flower. They are uiqiolished. Probably part 
only of the temple was com])leted, but no trace of it remains. The 
interest of the [dace centres in the necropolis, of ibises, for the place 
belonged to the nome of Thoth. 1. r , to the Hermopolite nome. The 
mound of the necropolis has for many years lieen the mine from 
which the fellaheen got all the bronze ilds-s which tilled the shops of 
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the dealers in Cairo, as did the cats of Buf)astis. Like those of the 
eats, tlie hones of the ibises were fathered together in heaps, and the 
bronzes thrown ainoiiL; them. When I first visited the mound in 
LSNo, it was of considerable heiirht: it has now Vieeit so thoroughly 
Avorked that it is in certain parts level with the ground. 

“ The only result which tvas obtained in Baklieh was the deter- 
mination of its Egyptian name. The geography of the Delta in 
Pharaonic, anil even Greek times, still {>resent.s many doubtful ques- 
tions. The e.xcavations carried out by Mr. Petrie and myself have 
thrown light on several of them ; but a good many jioints are still 
obscure. It is a subject which Egyi>tologists must steadily keep in 
view. Baklieh was the sacreil sanctuary of the Hcrniopolite nume, 
and it Avas called in Egyiitian B.vii. I discovered it from fragments 
of the destroyed temple Avhich are in the neighboring village, where 
the name is mentioned in connection Avith a jtriest of Bah. It is on a 
small fragment of a black basalt sarcophagus, for a priest Ahmes of 
the Sa'ite period. The cothn bore the hours of the day and night, and 
the title of the special priests of Thoth Avas ‘the bald-headed.’ 

“ From Baklieh Ave Avent further Avest tA> a mound called Tell Mok- 
dani, not far from the Damietta branch of the Nile, betAveen the Arab 
village of Sahrget el Kuba and the modern city of Mit Ghamr. Cte. 
Jacques de Rouge assigns to this old city the Greek name of Leontopo- 
lis: and this determination seems tp have been quite justified, as the 
god of the city Avas a lion. It belonged to the nome of Athribis, noAV 
Benha. The site of the tern i>le is still visible; but the building has 
been entirely destroyed, and the stones carried aAvay. Part of it is 
noAV a corntield, and the trenches Avhich I cut across the area did not 
give any result. The AA'ork Avas cluA'tly carried on at the nortliAVestern 
corner of the mound; there the fellaheen had found a short time 
before the base of a statue of the .\ii dynasty. The e.vcavations 
jwoved that there had been a small sanctuary originally built by 
Usertesen III, in Avhich Raineses II had j)Ut some of his statues, and 
Avhich had been usurped by Osonkor II. Besides the liase found by 
the tVllaheen, I discovereil another, a little larger, and several frag- 
ments of Raineses II, among Avhich the loAver part of a standing 
statue. The tAvo bases of Usertesen III are of red limestone and very 
Avell AVorked. On both sides of the throne are reprcsenteil the Nile 
gods tying the plants of Tapper and LoAver EgAqit around the sign sum 
— the sign of junctions. One of these statues is particularly interest- 
ing. It has been usurped by Osorkon II, Avho cut his cartouches 
right across those of Usertesen without erasing them first ; besides, an 
inspector, a royal secretary, Avrote his name on the loAver part of the 
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statue, and informs us ttiat the sanctuary where the statue stood was 
called ‘ the house of Karaoma,’ Osorkon’s queen. It is curious that 
this king, who, a few years back, wa.s hardh’ known except by name, 
came out in all my excavations ; he certainly must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Bubastites. 

“ In a former excursion to Tell Mokdam, I had seen the liase of a 
statue of the xii or the xiii dynasty whi<-h had been discovered in 
Mariette’s time and left on the .spot. This mound is imj)ortant. 
because it bears a cartouche engraved rather carelessly over an old 
inscription. The cartouche is not very distinct ; and Mariette, Deve- 
ria and Ebers, taking the tirst sign for the sign of Set. considered the 
oval as being that of a Hyksos king. Eliers even reconstituted the 
name as being Salatis, and for the last twenty years his interjwetation 
has generally been adopted. This valuable monument, which has 
been brought to the Gizeh Museum at the co.st of this socictv. was one 
of the chief attractions which induced me to go to Tell Mokilam. 
After a careful study, and with the help of several pa])er ca>ts, the 
name came out quite clearly. It has nothing to do with Salatis, or 
with any of the Hyk.sbs : it reads Nehasi, the negro. I consider the 
deciphering of this name as the most importaiit result of tlic work at 
Tell Mokdam. It is connected in a remarkable wav with a discovery 
made by Mr. Petrie at San. In turning the blocks of the temple. Mr. 
Petrie found that the royal prince, the lirst-born, Nehasi, had erected 
building.s to Set, the god of Roahtu. In both cases Nehasi is written 
with the pole indicating foreign nations, and I see no reason why he 
should not have been a genuine negro. Thus, a negro has been king 
of Egypt, and not by con<iuest, but by right of inheritance, since 
before his being a king, we see him called the eldest of the roval 
princes, the heir to the throne. If he was a negro, sunlv his father 
and mother must ha\'e belonged to the .same race. The Kina Nehcsi 
occurs also in the Turin Papyrus, among the kings of the xiii and 
XIV dynasty, and according to this document, must have bad a rei'ua 
of several years. This fact is very itnportant ; the statue of Tell M()k- 
dam perhaps throws an unexpected light on a verv obscure jieriod of 
Egyptian history. Are we to suppose that in the long jieriod so little 
known, which extends from the xii dynasty to the Hyksos, one of the 
causes of the anarchy which probably prevailed at that time was 
invasions of the negroes? Did the Ethiopians, before the invaders 
from the East, succeed in conquering Egypt and coming to the 
throne ? IVe have no proof of it except that nearly all the expedi- 
tions of the XII and xiii dynasties were directed against the Ethio- 
pians, who must have been more or less dangerous neighbors; and it 
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is quite possible that, by a turn of fortune so often seen in the history 
of Eastern empires, the negroes may have had their clay and have 
become masters not only of Up])er Egyjit but even of the Delta. I 
believe that the part played by the Ethiopians in the hi.story of Egypt ^ 
is far more considerable than we thought of ; and the value’ of the 
discover}" at Tell Mokdaiu is to give us the name of a king older than 
the Hyksos conquerors, and wlio evidently Ijelonged to a totally 
different race. It is (juite jiossible that, instead of looking always 
towards the East in order to till iqi the considerable gaps in the xiir 
and XIV dynasties, we shall have to turn towards the negroes, and 
perhaps some day excavations in Upper Egv’pt may liring us some 
unexpected light." — Acnd.. Jan. J8. 

BIRBET-EL-HAGGAR. — The excavations conducted here by Count 
d’Hulst for the Egyptian Exploration F und, have yielded a certain num- 
ber of st'uljitured and iiiM-ribed slabs of considerable interest. The work 
is necessarily somewhat ^low on account of theenormous size of some of 
the granite blocks, ranging up to forty tons in weight, which have to 
be removed ; two thousand of these have already Ijcen dislodged from 
the mound. A few years ago the monument was used as a (piarry for 
millstones; vast numbers of blocks were broken up. and many now 
remaining show on their sculptured surfaces the inefl'ectual attempts- 
of the natives to split the granite. Probably Icu' centuries previou.sly 
the stones of the teiniile had been use<l for building purposes. The 
temple was dedicated to Isis, and the cartouches of Xectanebo and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus fix its date. Count d'Hulst. however, thinks 
that an earlier temple existed on the site, as he finds traces of older 
Avork on the interior faces of some of the granite blocks. — Athcn., 
March 2.1. 

CAIRO. — Ghizeh Museum. — Archaic Statues. — Among the nuvt impor- 
of the recent aecpiisitions of the Ghizeh Museum are two statues (be- 
loAv life size) of the ancient empire, found on January 81 last at 
Saqqarah. The more attractive is the figure of a seated scrilie, recall- 
ing the celebrated statue of the Louvre, and not inferior to that 
famous Avork in artistic qualities. The material is calcarous lime- 
stone, tinted red for the flesh, Avhen the carving Avas completed, and 
black for the hair. The eye.s are of quartz, the outer lines of the lids 
being in bronze, Avhich, doubtless, originally had the tint of kohl; 
even noAV the pupils retain the tlasli and brilliancy of real life. Noth- 
ing could be truer to nature than the modelling of the nude flesh ; the 
form is natural, yet treated Avith due regard to the gravity of sculpture. 

In the best sense the Avork may be .said to be tyjiical. inasmuch as it 
jiresents us Avith a perfect type of serene, highly-trained intelligence. 
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Tlie s('ril)e is ^eateil (.-ro-ss-leiigod, and has paused for an instant, and, 
lucking up from his [lapyrus. (luietly I’egards the spectator. The work 
is of the fourth or fifth dyna-^ty. One cannot help speculating how 
many generations it must have needed to ]>r<iduee that well-halanced 
h{'ad, and tin' strong, clear, nietliodical mind that looks out on the 
World with such masterful composure. Dr. Drugseh Bey lias placed 
the figure in as favorahle a light as it can he displayed, in the same 
room as the statue known as Slieikli-el-l.iehal. Its height is 51 eenti- 
rneters. The actual [ilace of its discovery was in a mastaha of hricks, 
huried in 1he sand at .Saniparah. — .-B/e’/o, March 4. 

Department of Anthropology. — During the jiast winter a new depart- 
ment of anthropology has fieen ojiened at the Ghizeh Museum under 
the charge of Dr. roui[uet. It consists of two [luhlic rooms and a 
lahoratory. Dr. Founuet is engaged mion a scientific catalogue of the 
mummies, which will he limited to those of ascertained date and 
history. — Acd'h. June 10, 

Catalogue. — M. de Morgan has just issued a very useful little cata- 
logiu' of the princiiial monuments i‘xhihited in the museum. It con- 
tains soim‘ pages of closely printed dcscri]ition and two plans, one 
of the rooms on the lowm- lloor, and one of the rooms on the up]ier 
floor. It is an excellent jJece of work, and evmy traveller and student 
will he grateful to M. de Morgan and to his ahli> assistant, E. Brugsch 
Bey. An imiiortant section of the catalogue is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the mummies of kings and priests from Der el-Bahari, and it 
is now jiossihle, for the first time, for the intelligent traveller not only 
to see what has been discovered during the last few years in Egy])t, 
but also to learn something al>out it. Every object described in the 
catalogue is i)lainly numberisl, and thus a great re|iroach is wijied 
away from the administration of the museum. In little more tlian 
eight months iNIM. de Morgan and Brugseh Bey ha\ e arranged and 
opened forty mnv rooms, and jirodueed a guide to them. — Athen., 
March IS. 

A Stele of Khu-en-aten. — A eorn'spondeut who has just returned from 
Egypt writes; ‘'Behind Mr. Haton’s well-known shop in the Muski at 
Cairo there lies by the wayside a valuable though broken stela, repre- 
senting the heretic king Khu-en-aten adoring the solar disk. The 
]:)roprietor has already refused two otters, Iiut will hardly now get the 
£50 which the Gizeh Museum onceoiiered for it. It was found at the 
foundation of a house in the Jlu-ki, and doubtless came from Heli- 
opolis.” — Acrul, March 25. 

DEYR EL-BAHARI.— Excavations by the Egypt Exploration Fund. — 5Ve 
quote the following statement of M. Xaville: “For the first time 
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since the Egypt Exploration Fund has existed, the society has re- 
ceived j)erniissioii to excavate one of the temples of Thehes. It is 
an urgent duty for me to cxiness my gratitude to M. de Morgan not 
only for having granted to tlie society one of the choicest siiot.-? in 
Egyj)t, Imt also for having considerahly facilitated my work l)y lend- 
ing me a tramway. It is absolutely necessary to liave one in such a 
place, where the debris have to be carried to a considerable ilistance, 
in order to be quite sure that nothing of interest is being hidden in 
the course of the work. 

All travellers who have been at Thebes know the majestic cliff, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, at the foot of which is Dayr el-Bahari 
(the Northern Convent), known by the name since the Copts built a 
convent over the ruins of the old sanctuary. The temple is quite dif- 
ferent from all others in Egypt, being built in successive terraces, the 
highest of which leans against the mountain on its northern and west- 
ern sides. The length of the temjde was much greater than its width; 
the .sanctuary was a rockent chamber, in the axis of the building, and 
opened on the upper terrace. 

“ Marielte first excavated the temple. Following the central avenue 
which leads to the sanctuary, he cleared a great part of the southern 
side, throwing over on to the northern side all the ruldiish which he 
could not get rid of. The most iiujiortant jiart of his discoveries con- 
sisted of the siqiporting wall of the upper terrace, with sculptures de- 
picting a naval exjieditiou to the laml of Punt; the rockent sanctuary 
of the goddess Hathor, where thogoddc.ss is seen in the form of a cow, 
suckling a young queen, Hashepsu, or Ilatasu as she is incorrectly 
called ; and the great hall of otl'erings. On the northern side. Mariette, 
and after liim M. i\Iasi>ero, dug out ])art of the jiortico at the foot of 
the upper terrace, and a- small sanctuary corresjiouding to that of 
Ilathor, which was found full of mummies of recent date. 

1 settled near Dayr el-Bahari at the end of January, and started 
work at once in the part which Mariette had left untouched and cov- 
ered with mounds of rubbish. I began with the upper terrace. I was 
obliged, owing to the steep sloi»e, to establish two lines of tramway, the 
U{iper one canwing the rubbisli to a short distance, the lower one tak- 
ing it a long way off, to what is called the birket, a large depression 
used in former times as a elaypit. Though I could not work so long 
as I wished, having been stoj)])ed by the fast of Rhamadan, the exca- 
vations led to imj)ortairt results. I cleared comjiletely the northern 
half of the iqiper terrace, the description of which was quite unknown, 
and which is separated from tlie rest by a stout wall preserved only 
in its lower [)art. This wall, in which there are two doors, is the 
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southern limit of a part of the building, having a decidedly funerary 
character. I suppose it was connected with the burial-place of 
Thothmes I, which is perhaps somewhere in the neighljourhood. 

“ The western door leads to a long hall, with well-jireservcd sculjitures 
of gigantic proportions, showing Hatasu and Thothmes III making 
offerings to Amon. Next to it is an o|)en court limited on the north 
by the mountain, on the east by the remains of a ehamlier with col- 
umns. From that court one enters into a small rockeut chapel, the 
funeral chapel of Thothmes I. The ceiling, well ]>ainted in blue with 
yellow stars, is an Egyiitian arch. The heretical king, and after him 
the Copts, have scratched out the tigurcs of the gods Osiris, Anubis, 
Ac. ; but the king is well-preserved. He i- seen there with two dif- 
ferent queens : one of them. Athmes, is well known, the other one, 
Senseneb, so far as I know, has not yet been met with. An iron 
door has been put to the cha[>el by the authorities of the Ghizeh 
Museum. 

Just before the door of this chapel is a building uni(iue of its kind 
among Egyptian temples. It is a great S(|Uare altar in limestone, to 
which access is given by a flight of steps. I'nti! I discovered the stair- 
case, I was in doubt as to the nature of the building, I thought at 
first that it might be a ma-slalat, the construetion whiili covers the 
tombs in the Old Empire. The j)Co 2 >le who plundered the temple in 
ancient times evidently had the same idea, for they jmlled down one 
corner of it in order to see whether it concealed a pit. All my doubts 
were removed when I could read the inscri[)tion. It says that a royal 
person — who is clearly Queen Hatasu, though her name is hammered 
out— ‘‘ built a large altar in white stone to her father, Ua Harmahkis”; 
meaning j)erhaps her deified father, Thothmes I. The altar is a plat- 
form, lb feet by 13 feet and 5 feet high, with ten steps leading u[) to 
it. It had a low parapet like the terraces, in order to j)revcnt the 
offerings from falling into the court, and probably there was a smaller 
altar in hard stone jrlaced on the toj). It is the only altar of this kind 
known in Egyjd. Mr. John Newljcrry, who, as an expert in archi- 
tecture, gave me most valuable assistance, i>ut back again some of the 
stones that had been thrown down by the plunderers ; and, as all the 
blocks seem to be there, we hope to be able to restore the altar next 
winter. 

‘‘ Another object, also unique, I found on the terrace above the cham- 
bers excavated b}' ]\I. Mas])ero. It is one of the sides of a large shrine 
of ebony, more than six feet high, erected by Thothmes II. Ebony 
never being found in large i)ieees, the whole panel is made of 
small fragments held together by ebony [)egs, which have been used 
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with the greatest skill as part of the sculj^ture. This shrine was 
erected by Thothmes II, who says in the inscriijtion that it was made 
of ebony " from the top of the mountains ” in honor of his father, 
Amon. But everywhere the figure of Amon has been cut out with a 
knife, evidently by the heretical kings. It is the same with another 
part of the shrine which I discovered close by, a leaf of the folding 
door which closed it, which has rings of bronze for the bolt. It was a 
very difficult and delicate task to lift out the panel and to ])ack it, 
without running the risk of seeing the whole thing falling to pieces, as 
ebony is a very heavy wood. However, we succeded in removing it 
Avithout the slightest injury from the terrace where it had been lying 
for many centuries. It was encircled in a double frame and earefulh' 
packed in a box, made under Mr. Newberry’s superA’ision. It is noAV 
on its Avay to the Ghizeh Museum, Avhere it will have to be repaired 
by a skilled cabinet-maker l)cforc being exhibited. 

The Cojits Avho built their convent over the temple have practised 
the most ruthless destruction among the A'ery beautiful sculi>turcs 
Avhich adorned it. They have scattered all over the building parts of 
a most interesting scene Avliieh I believe l.>elonged to the lowest ter- 
race. Some of its fragments are built into Avails, others have been 
used as thresholds or stairs, others i)iled together Avith ca])itals and 
bricks in the clumsy partitions Avhich they raised between the rooms 
of the convent. I carefully gathered and stored all the blocks I found 
belonging to that series Avhich rej>resented the transportation of obe- 
lisks and other heavy monuments. The most interesting of these 
lAlocks shows an obelisk lying on a high boat, where it has lieeii placed 
by means of a sort of sledge on which it still rests. The high boat is 
tOAved by a small one roAved by seA-eral men. Unfortunately, the 
block is small; Ave see only the toji of the obelisk, but AVe may hope 
next Avinter to find the remaining parts. It is the first time anvthing 
has been discovered relating to the transportation of obelisks. 

The last thing I found is a very curious inscription concerning the 
birth of Hatasu and her accession to the throne. It is on the su)!- 
jAorting Avail of the upper terrace. M'e see the god Anuliis rolling an 
enormous egg and goddesses suckling the young cjueen : further Ave 
come to her enthronement by her father. Thothmes I is seen in a 
shrine, stretching forth his hands toAvards a young man, Avho is the 
queen. The young man is hammered out, but still discernible, as 
well as the long inscription Avhich accompanies the j)ictures and 
which relates Iioav Thothmes called together the grandees of his king- 
dom, and ordered them to obe}' his daughter. There is an obscure 
allusion to his death, and a description of the rejoicings AA’hen she 
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ascended the throne. The date. I believe, may be interpreted in this 
tvay : that the first of the month Thoth, the first day of the variable 
year, and the beginning of the season.■^. or of the natural year, fell on 
the same day. 

This short summary shows how rich a place is Dayr el-Bahari, and 
how much we may expect from further excavations, which 1 hope 
will be resumed in the autumn. I must add tliat in the rubbi?h I 
found a great many Coptic letters written on p»iit-:herds or on pieces 
of limestone. They contain the correspondence between certain monks 
called Victor, John, Abraham. Za<-hariah. f>c. Tliey usually begin 
with a salutation, and sometimes with the formula : •' In the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” These letters have 
all been sent to Europe, and are the peperty of the Fund. — EuorAun 
Naville, in Acad., July 1. 

EL-KAB. — Mr. Cr. Willoughby Fraser contributes to the Pmcridlnqi 
of the Soc. nf J]lblic(d Arch;i'ijh)ij>/ (vol. xv. ]>. S, a note on his 

visit to El-Kab during the past winter. Among the iiiedited iii<cri|:i- 
tions which ho cofiicd are the following: (1 ; an important graiiito of 
the VI dynasty, whose chief interest lic' in the fact that it a|)|iears to 
point to there having been a teni].le near here as earlv a.-, the vi 
dynasty. The date api)ear.s to l>e year J. the third month of I’ert, the 
fifth day (jf the month. No king’s name is given, but. as the jiroper 
names are confounded with that of Pepi I, it jierhai.s refers to his 
reign. (2) On a large free-stamling rock, with many names and titles 
of the VI dynasty surrounding it. is a .sipiare tablet bearing the name 
of a king who is only known by two other examph'S: he ai)i)ears to 
have been called ►Saradudumes. and his name is followed bv '■ Kha- 
m-aa'. the amanuensis of the .son of the sun Dudemes.” There 
follows a list of titles and names which, with few exceptions, belong 
to the VI dynasty or thereabouts. A graffito of the xvin dvnastv is 
interesting as it was cut by or for a man named A5 rt who lived under 
a queen, perhai)s Ilat.she])set. 

In visiting the tombs one of tin* vi dynasty was noticed which bail 
lireviously been overlooked. It wa- never entirely finished ami has 
now fallen in. but the fini.shed 2 »art shows the roof cut to nqireseiit the 
half-round undersides of the rafters of a wooden roof. Mr. Fraser 
states that a.s far as he is aware the only other example of this occurs 
in a tomb of the v or vi dynasty at Tehneh (owner's name destroyed). 
The roof was supported by columns, one of which has a finished 
capital with twenty-three (?) fluted sides, bound with five bands be- 
low, representing no doubt a palm. It is very unlike the rough 
capitals of the same age at Sheik Said, and is interesting as one of the 
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earliest examples as yet known. During- this 3 -ear a sijhinx in white 
marble limestone from El-Kab has been set up in the museum at 
Ghizeh ; it is identical in st 3 ’le with the black siihinxes from Tanis, 
which Mariette supposed to be H^-ksos monuments. There is no 
inscription on it, original or detaced. 

GEBEL ABU FEDA. — An Early Necropolis. — Mr. PercY' E. XewberrY', Mr. 
St. Chad. Boscawen. Mr. Childe Pemberton, and Mr. Percx' Buckmaii 
arrived at Assiut in Ujiper Egypt on March 3, after having thoroughly 
exjilored the desert for several miles east of Gebel Abu Feda. A short 
distance to the south of that high range of hills. Mr. Xewberrv visited 
the necropolis of the governors of the Antaeopolite nome of Ujiper 
Eg 3 ’j)t, who ruled during the vi dN'na.dv, about oSOU-ooiK I n. c. One 
of the tombs is of very considerable importance, as it contains nu- 
merous interesting inscrijitions and jiaintings, which throw much light 
iT])on one of the earliest [leriuds of Egyidian civilization. It consists 
of a large rectangular chamlier excavated high uj) in the hill side; 
and tin- inscription' mention that it was hewn for an hereditary i»riest 
named Jau. who was not merely governor of the Antaeopolite nome. 
but also a priest of the Pyramid of Pepi 11. It is hoped that coinjikde 
copies of the [lainting' in this beautiful and veiy ancient tomb will 
ho made by Mr. Percy Biickman before the close of the ]iresent season. 
— Aouh. ilarch 25. 

iMr. (Iritlith adds to the above a note recalling that these tombs 
Were discovered between fortt’ and lift}’ vears ago. bv Mr. Harris of 
Alexandria. Sir Gardner Wilkinson's MS. 8 . of ls55 eoirtain copious 
extracts from tlu' liite scenes in the tmnb of .Ta-u (Dew), and. aceord- 
iiiglv. they are referred to by that writer in all the later editions of 
Murray’s Guide. "The tombs, which are in two groups, behind the 
village Beni Muhammed el Kafur, have seldom been visited. On niv 
journey in ISSP through I'jijier KgN'pt with Mr. Petrie, we saw only 
the nearer and less inti-re.-iting grou|), in which the ijuarrvmen were 
busv at till' time: but a few years later Prof Savee copied a valuable 
inscription in the tomb of.Ia-u. and juiblished it with a translation bv 
Prof IMaspero (Recueil dc Tnivnii.r, vol. xiii). The naiiu's of deities 
and kicalities in these ancient tombs arc very remarkable. Complete 
cojiies anil facsimiles of the lino jiaintings will be extremely welcome. 
— An 1(1 , Ajiril 1. 

GEBELEN. — Some notes on a visit to this site are given In- 5[r. tl. 
MTlloughby Fraser in the Prnc. of the Sor. of Blhl. Arch. (xv. 8 . 1893). 
The results of the recent excavations here by IM. Gn'baut were: the 
remains of a Ptolemaic shrine built Ijy' Ptolemv- ix, containing a large 
basalt statue and surrounded b}' Ptolemaie houses in whose walls and 
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foundations -n-ere found several older inscribed blocks of limestone, 
amongst which were portions of an early temple built by Menthuho- 
tep of the XI dynasty, whose cartouche was found in two forms. Tlie 
kings whose names occur here are as follows ; Dudumes vi-xi (?) 
dynasty; Meiithuhotep, xi dyn. ; Lenli-i-man, xiii or xiv dyn. ; Ra-ae- 
user (?), XVII. H3-kso3 : Hor-em-heb, xviii dyn.; Leti I, xix dyn.; 
Penedgcn III, xxi dyn. ; Ptolemy IX. Evergetes III. There is con- 
siderable doubt whether to i)lace Dudumes in the xi or in the vi 
dynasty. 

KOM OMBO.— Excavations by M. de Morgan. — The following is a sum- 
mary of the excavations which, during the past winter, M. de Morgan 
has been carrying out on a large scale at Kom Oinbo, about thirty 
miles north of Aswan in Upjier Egyjrt. and he has succeeded in un- 
covering there a temple of consiileralde importance. As is well 
known, the temple is double, and consists of a lai'ge court containirtg 
sixteen columns inscrilied witli the cartouclie of Tiberius, and a hypo- 
style hall containing nineteen eolumus about forty feet higli. The 
pronaos has ten columns, three cluuubers and twoslirines; oneshrino 
is dedicated to Sebck and the other to Ileru-ur or Aroueris. The 
temple measures about oOO feet by feet, and stands at a height of 
about forty feet aliove the level of the Nile during its low season. Bv 
the side ivhich fronted the river there originallv stoiid a jiropylou and 
a small temple dedicated by Domitian; on the rigid of this stood the 
hiCLiHuV’^i . lo [iroti.'ct the remains ot the temple Irom the inundation 
of the Nile. M. de Morgan has built a huge dam of the waste stones 
and materials which he has found in the course of his work. The 
lias-reliefs ujion the vails and column.s are exceedingly tine, and the 
delicacy of the colors and the fineness uf the workmanshi]. are eipial, 
if not superior, to the ml disjilayed at Edfu and Phike. The inscrip- 
tions, although of a religious cliaraeter, are of considerable interest, 
and among them may be meutioued (1) the dedicatory aildre.ss of 
Ptolemy VII, (2) the calendar of the festivals, (d) e])henieride.s with 
the names ot the deities who jueside over the days of the year (4) 
and the texts referring to the geograjihy of the nomes. The' remains 
at Kom Ombo promise to be as interesting as any of the Gueco- 
Roman jieriod in Egypt. — Athen., Ma_v b. 

SAKKARA. — M. de Morgan has beiai working this summer at Sak- 
kara, and has discovered the largest mmlaha tomb yet known. He 
reports having already cleared sixteen chambers and passages, cov- 
ered with scenes, some sculptured, others painted. This '"will be 
ojiened to the public next winter. — Acad., Sejit. 2. 
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SEHEIL.-The famine stele. — Prof. Sayce reads the name of the king 
on the famous famine stele discovered by Mr. Wilbour (Journal, 
VI, p. 328) at Aktisanes. This king is mentioned in Diodoros (I_ 
GO), who .states that he overthrew the Egyptian King Ama.sis or 
Armais, who reigned from 206 to 2(X) b. c. Xo one who has seen the 
inscriptions of the Ethiopian Kings Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon, 
at Dakkeh and Dedod, can have any doubt that the inscription of 
Sehel belongs to the same age and style as they do ; and their age is 
fixed by the fact that these two Ethiopian kings have borrowed, in 
their cartouches, the title of Ptolemy IV. Moreover, the inscription 
of Schel is made to face Nubia instead of Egypt ; and, as Mr. Mhlbour 
has pointed out to me, " the Kherhcb, Im-hote]), the son of Ptah,’’ 
occujiies the same place in the Sehel text that he does in those of 
Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon. I should add that when I was at 
Debod the other day I found the name of Imouthis, or Ira-hotep, 
written in (iroek letters of the second century B. c., on the back of the 
temple. It was engraved in the centre of the external wall, and was 
the only inscrijition (Aral>ic graffiti apart) which is to be seen there. 
If the King of the Sehel-stele is Aktisanes, not only will the hitherto 
mysterious text of Diodoros be explained, but the historical character 
of the SehCd monument will also be vindicated. The eighteenth year 
of the king’s reign, in which it is dated, would naturally refer to his 
reign over Nubia rather than over Egypt. — Athen., Feb. 25. 

WADY-HALFA.— Capt. Lyons, R.E., writes: “The more northern of 
the two temples on the west bank of the Nile at Wady Haifa, just 
north of the second cataract, was apparently built in the reign of 
Usertesen I, and in the xviii dynasty Thothmes IV added a small 
fore-court with sandstone pillars. When excavating a part of this 
temple in the summer of 1S92, I found, in the naos between the back 
wall and the altar, a part of a large stela of the time of Usertesen I. 
The lithological character of the .sandstone, the dimensions of the stela. 
and the form of the hieroglyphs so strongly recalled that found by 
Rossellini and Champollion at this same spot in the first half of the 
century, that I sent the stela to Prof. Schiaparelli, of the Royal Egyp- 
tian Museum at Florence, who has confirmed my supposition. This 
newly found portion contains two or three horizontal lines, completing 
that portion of the inscription. (Brugseh’s ‘ Egypt,’ vol. i, p. 159, 
second edition.) The remainder is in vertical columns, and contains 
the titles and appointments of a high dignitary, Mentu-hotep by name. 
This portion of the stela is much damaged, and from 15 to 35 centi- 
metres are still wanting at the bottom. It is dated the eighth day of 
the first month of the eighteenth year of the king, when the districts 
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of Kas, Shemik, Chasaa, Shaati, Akerkiu, &c., had been subdued by 
Egypt." — Athen., Aug. 19. 

ABYSSINIA. 

EXPLORATION BY MR. BENT.— The Augu.^t number of the Geographi- 
cal Journal (Edward Stanford) contains a paper by Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent, containing the first fruits of bis recent archreological visit to 
Abyssinia. Starting from Zula, the ancient Adulis, on the Red Sea, 
about twenty miles south of IMassawa. he followed the old trade route 
to Axum. On the way he identified the sites of Koloe and Ava, 
which are mentioned by the Greek geographers. At Koloe there are 
only ruins of the Greek period; hut at Ava (now A"eha) Mr. Bent 
was fortunate enough to discover seven Himyaritic inscriptions of the 
best period of Saba?an work, which have been sent for decipherment 
to Prof. D. H. Muller, of Vienna. He also brought back impressions 
of three Himyaritic inscriptions at Axum, of later date. The archi- 
tectural character of the ruins at the two jdaces is similar, though 
here again Ava is the earlier. At both is found the rude stone monu- 
ment of Arabia (the hdJtd or haehjle of the Phicnicians) in all its 
stages, from the unhewn rock to the highly-decorateil monolith, lead- 
ing up by numerous studies to the emblematic home of the great 
sun-god. At the base of the monoliths are altars, which were evi- 
dently used for sacrifice. Prof. Muller reads one of the inscription.s 
from Ava as “ His house Awa,” and connects it with the worship of 
Baal-awa, which is common in Southern Arabia. — Academy, Aug. 19. 

Before going to press we learn that Mr. Bent's volume describing 
his jovrrney in full has been published. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

ZIMBABWE. — Mr. Swan writes from Vrvburg. Bechuaualand, on 
May 28, 1893: “A reviewer, reviewing ‘The Ruined Cities of INIa- 
shonaland ’ in the April number ot the Edinburgh lievicLr. , , , states 
that I see in the ruins ‘the remains of tenn)les of Plncnician star- 
worshippers,’ although I have not once mentioned the Phn nicians in 
the hook which he reviews, and although I have stated that I regard 
the temples as probably of Arabian origin. He also says ‘ that 
esoteric architecture is a modern craze.’ ... I presume that the re- 
viewer means esoteric symbolism in architecture, and it is very easy 
to show that this is extremely ancient, and that it was employed at a 
very early period ; for almost all, if not all, buildings which are tem- 
ples connected with anj^ long-established religious faith, embody some 
esoteric symbolism in their construction, and the altars and many 
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other features in our English churches have an esoteric meaning. 
Perhaps the reviewer has not heard of those early Brahminical books, 
the ‘ Sulvasutras." which were written long before our era. In these 
are described the geometrical methods employed in constructing the 
plans of early Hindu temples, and in fixing the point where the 
sacred fire shoukl be jilaced. These books alone afford conclusive 
evidence that esoteric symbolLsm in architecture is not merely 
modern. 

‘‘ I also take excejition to the remarks ‘ that the astronomical obser- 
vations of early races were rude and simple: that the standards of 
ancient measurement, linear or angular, were as a rule extremelv im- 
perfect’; for, in the first jdace, we can hardly call an observation 
rude which oriented the Pyramids true north to within an error of 
four minutes and thirty-five seconds of arc (f. Flinders Petrie’s 
‘ Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh ’) ; and the degree of accuracy of 
the Chinese observations of the meridian altitude of the sun at the 
solstices, which were made at Loyaug about 1100 b. c., does not 
indicate rough angular me.asurement (r. letters i)ublished by Laplace 
in the Connatmuice des Temps. 1801*); while the wonderful jiersistence 
in nearly uniform length of the Egyptian cubic for long periods of 
time shows the careful attention paid by the ancients to standards of 
linear measure. 

‘‘ The statement in the article that the figures on the fragment of a 
bowl are like Bushman drawings in style, and that it is a libel on the 
Plnenicians to suppose that they would have lu'oduced such work ; 
for these figures are in a style utterly unlike any Bushman drawings 
which I have seen, ami I have seen many, and there is no difficulty 
in finding many iiieces of Phcenician work which are very similar to 
the carving on the liowl. The supposition that the great temple was 
a fortress, and the great tower its watch-tower, is absurd to anv one 
who has seen Zinibaliwe; besides, if the great tower was a watch- 
tower, what was the u.se of the little one? I will only add that the 
idea that these temjrles were built at a period subsecpient to the Chris- 
tian era is utterly unsupjtorted by valid evidence.” — Atheneeum. 
June 24. 

Messrs. Longman are going to bring out a second edition of Mr. 
Bent’s “ Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’’ which will contain an appen- 
dix by the Secretary of the Chartered Company describing the pro- 
gress made in opening uji Mashonaland since Mr. Bent’s dejiarture. 
As to the ruins, Mr. Boscawan and Prof. D. H. Muller, of Vienna, 
have furnished Mr. Bent with some suggestions that will be incor- 
porated in the preface. Messrs. Longman will issue later on in the 
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autumn an illustrated volume containing a narrative of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bent’s recent visit to Axum. the sacred city of the blameless Ethio- 
pians. — Atheaseiun, .July 22. 


ALGERIA. 

EXPLORATION NORTH OF AIN-ZANA.— M. Graillot, member of the 
French School at Rome, assisted by M. Gsell, a former member of the 
school, has begun an archa-ological exploration in the district to the 
north of Ain-Zana (Algeria). — Rev. Arch., July- Aug.. 1893, p. lOG. 

CATALOGUE OF MUSEUMS OF LAMBESA.— Mr. R. Cagnat, member of 
the Comite des Travaux Historiques, Professor in the College of 
France, has been charged with a mission to Algeria in order to draw 

up the catalogue for the collections in the museum.s of Laihbesa. 

Chron. des .-IrG, 1893, Xo. 11. 


TUNISIA. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.— In the year 1888 several “ Back- 
steinfiiesen ’’ or brick flooring tiles were discovered at Tunis, savs the 
Fo.sstcAe ZeiiioK/, ornamented with rosettes, stags, lions, peacocks, oxen 
and various heathen and Christian emblems. The same paj)er itow 
reports the unearthing, by Lieut. Hanego, with the help of some other 
officers, of a further number with decorations which are exclusively 
Christian. They were found under the ruins of a liasilica near Haad- 
jeh-el-Hisun. They inclu<le representations of Adam and Eve, with a 
tree between them, round which the serpent is coiled ; Christ between 
two apostles, one holding bread, the other a wine-cup (the head of 
each of the three is surrounded by a nimbus); Abraham’s sacrifice’ 
and Christ talking with the rvoman of Samaria (the Saviour holds a 
tall cross). Their exact age is hard to determine. M. le Blant the 
learned archwologist. is inclined to attribute them to the sixth 
century. The floor of the basilica exhibits a beautiful mosaic, repre- 
senting doves drinking from a brook. — Athcn., Aug. 19. 

TUNISIAN TATTOOING AND ANCIENT WORSHIP. — At the meetintf of 
the Acad, des laser., April 2-3, M. Phillij)pe Berger finished his com- 
munication on Tunisian tattooing, examples of which had been fur- 
nished by Dr. Yercoutre. Dr. Vereoutre had recognized as the most 
frequent subject the symbol of an ancient divinity, whose significance 
has been lost but whose type is reproduced in the traditional manner. 
This figure appears to be the conical imago of the goddess Tanit so 
common on Punic monuments. M. Berger placed before the eyes of 
his associates a certain number of these tattooings and noted their 
variations ; he showed the primitive figure, sometimes reduced to a 
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fleur-de-lis or a cross, and again developed into an ornament of more 
or less capricious character. Even in ancient times the image of 
Tanit had undergone analogous modifications, ivhich to a certain 
extent explain the variations of the form in the tattooing on the arms 
and legs , of the modern Tunisians — Rev. Arch., July-Aug., 1893, pp. 
106-107. 

CARTHAGE.— Early Punic Tombs, — At the meeting of the Acad, des 
Inscr., May 26, 1893, a letter from Father Delattre was read concern- 
ing his discoveries in Cai-thage. Punic toml)s of the earliest settle- 
ment haVe been found, and a ditch wliich contained pottery and coins 
of the III century b. e. This discovery limits still further the ancient 
site. Father Delattre concludes that the town was originally near the 
sea and did not extend beyond the hills which surround the plain. 
At the Roman period the town increased in size, embraced the hills, 
and buried Ijeneath its constructions the Punic necropolis which to- 
day is found beneath Roman and Byzantine ruins. — Rev. Arch.. July- 
Aiig., 1893, p. 111. 

HINDUSTAN. 

SOUTH INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS.— Part II. of the second volume of 
South Indian Inscriptions, edited by Dr. E. Hultzsch, epigraphist to the 
Madras Goveriniient, has l)een published. It contains the text and 
translation of a large number of Tamil inscriptions in the great tem- 
[de of Tanjore. Most of them merely record the gift of images or 
offerings, the usual form being to recite that a sum of money has been 
lent to a village connnunit\', who are hound to pay interest in jierpe- 
tuity at the rate of 121 jier cent. Some of the inscriiitions are histo- 
rically valuable, as supplying dynastic names, or as indicating the date 
of certain works of Tamil literature. The part is illustrated with fac- 
similes and with two photographs of the temple. — Acad., Oct. 28. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SANCHI STUPAS. — Dr. Biihler writes ; 
“ In Xo. X of the Epigraphia Indicn I gave transcri{)ts of 144 votive 
inscriptions from the two great Stupas at Sanchi according to impres- 
sions taken by Drs. Burgess and Fiihrer, among which 104 are iden- 
tical with documents already published by Sir A. Cunningham in his 
work on the Bhilsa Topes, and forty are new. During his late cold 
weather tour. Dr. Fiihrer again visited Sanchi, in order to look for the 
137 missing i)ieces of Sir A. Cunningham’s collection, aud to see if 
excavation of the ground around the Stupas would yield any more 
novelties. His success has been very remarkable. He has recovered 
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almost all those published in the and he has found a 

larsre number of hitherto unknown ones. The total of the inscrip- 
tions from Stupa No. I now amounts to nearly 40U, among which 3<8 
are legible, against 198 in Sir A. Cunningham's book; and Stupa No. 

II has yielded, instead of 43, nearly lt)it, among which 78 are legible. 
In addition, some statues of Buddha, with very interesting dedica- 
tions, have come to light during the excavations. Most important of 
all is the recoverv of the fragment of As(_ika’s Edict, ot which Sir A. 
Cunningham has already given two fac-similes. Dr. Fiihrer's im- 
pressions confirm my conjectural restorations of the last Ikres, pub- 
lished in the Epi;/riiphm LuVini No. X, and they prove that the iiiece 
is the lower end of a larger inscription. It appears that the first 
words are not devnaniii p'nji, as they have been read formerly. The 
end of the first line extant and the second line contain the valuable 
statement that “a road or itath was made for the .S’c/zig/ic, both tor 
monks and nuns," which a'^ertion agrees with the wish expressed in 
the last line, “that the roa<l of the S<iin<j/i(i may be of long duration." 
It now becomes probalde that the Stupa N<). 1 exi>ted before .Vsoka’s 
time, and tliat the king made it acees-.ib]e to the faithful, and took 
care to have them fed properly by his ollicials during tlu'ir visits. 

“Two other documents, one new and one given in ])ai’t liy Sir A. 
Cunningham, contain imj)recations again-t the im]iious des]ioilor of 
the Sttti)a, ■■ who takes away from this h'lLandca be it a rail or an 
ornamental arch, or transfers them to another building, sacred to the 
Teacher (dchnrii/nknlnin)." Such an oifender is to incur the punish- 
ment of parricides, of murderers of Arhats and of spiritual teachers. 
The characti'i's of these inscriptions ditl'er Imt very little from those 
of Asoka’s Edicts, and [U-obably belong to tlie beginning of the ir cen- 
tury n. c. The railing and the gates of the Stupa seem, therefore, to 
have been completed about this time, as I have shown on other evi- 
dence in my former article. 

Another interesting novelty is an in.scri[)tion of the Indo-Scythic 
period on the base of a statue ot Buildha, which is dated in the year 
78 of the “great kinsx, king of kings, and son of the gods, SMhi 
VilsuMfE' The first numeral figure is mutilated, and I owe its cor- 
rect interju’etation to the kindness of Sir A. Cunningham. Wtsushka 
seems to be a vicarious name for ViUiidern. the third Iixlo-Scythic or 
K'l.-^hnna king, whom Kalhaaa calls Jushka. 

“ Finally, there is another statue which beans an inscrii)tion, a sin- 
gle verse in the Sragdhara metre, exhii)iting the Nagari characters of 
the X or xi century a. n. Here we have further proof that Buddhism 
was not annihilated in the viii century d. by the persecution of the 
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Brahmans, hut continued to exist much longer, until it died a natu- 
ral death, its followers being absorbed by the still more easy-going 
Vaishnavas, who centuries before had declared Sakyamuni Gautama 
to be one of the incarnations of their tutelary deity. 

■■ It is a matter of course that the new inscriptions yield a very 
large number of names of persons and places, as well as other inter- 
esting information. Transcripts of the whole collection have been 
prepared for the Epigraphht Indica, where details will be given.” — 
Bend., June 17. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE NORTHWESTERN PROVINCES AND 
OUDH. — The Government of India has decreed that the arclueological 
survey of the North-lVestern Provinces and Oudh shall come to an 
end on October 1, 1895. However, Dr. Fiihrer is making the best 
possible use of the allotted time. Ilis printed Progress Report, re- 
cently issued'by the local government, proves the doing of much good 
work, and promises the speedy performance of much work equally 
good. 

Fatlqjur Sikri. — Mr. E. IV. Smith, the architectural draughtsman at- 
tached to the Survey, has l.ieen busily engaged on detailed drawings 
of Akl)ar’s city of Futhpur Sikri, which the Lieutenant-Governor hopes 
to pul)lish in one or more volumes on the early architecture of the 
Moghuls. Such volumes are badly wanted. 

Mdthiini . — A moiiograph on the excavations at the Kankfdi Tiltl at 
Mathura is reaily for the press, and ju-omises to bo of the highest in- 
terest and value. The book will, Dr..Fuhrcr tells me, be printed in 
royal quarto, and illustrated with about IIU jJates. 

A letter from Dr. Fiihrer contains an appeal for assistance in con- 
tinuing the researches at Mathura which are throwing so much light 
on the development of Himluism. Buddhism and Jainism : I should 
very mudi like,” he writes, " to take upthe Kesava mound at Jlathura, 
if sufheient funds could be obtained. Do you think that an appeal in 
the Acmh mi/ would be of some hell) ? I am convinced that the Kesava 
mound hides Vaishnava relics of more ancient date than those found 
in the Kankfdi Tila. 

Rdinnar/dr . — The partial exploration of the ruined city of Ramnagar, 
in the Bareli district, ha.s yielded some surprising results. Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham long ago correctly ideiititied the ruins at Ramnagar 
with the city of Ahichchhatra, the ’AWJSpa of Ptolemy. Dr. Fiihrer 
has now found inscriptions which show that the correct Sanskrit form 
of the name is Adhichhatra. lie has also made the extremely im- 
portant discovery of “ a large two-storied Saiva temple, built of carved 
brick, and dating from the first century b. c.” This is very much the 
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earliest brick temple known to exist in Xorthern India, and its dis- 
covery is “ a link in the chain of evidence which enables us to trace 
the existence, nay, the prevalence, of Vaishnavisin and Saivism, not 
only during the second and first centuries b. c., but during much 
earlier times, and to give a firm support to the view now held by a 
number of Orientalists, according to which Vaishnavism and Saivism 
are older than Buddhism or Jainism.’' The coins found in this temj)le 
are considered to range in date from about ITS to 66 b. c. In the same 
city Dr. Fiihrer exposed a Jain temple of the early Indo-Scythic 
period, with statues dated from 96 to 152 a. d., and a Buddhist mon- 
astery called Mihiravihara, dating from the middle of the first century 
A. D. 

Sahdranpur. — Mr. Rodgers lately sent a unique specimen, oUained 
at Saharanpur, of a new type of the copper coinage of Kumiira Gupta 
I, which has hitherto been known only from tlie unique coin of the 
Standing King ty[)e in the Bodleian cabinet. — V. A. S.mitii, in Aaid., 
Aug. 5. 

THE PILLAR EDICTS OF ASOKA.— Tlie last part of Epigmphin ladica 
contains a valuable paper, by Prof. Btihler, on “The Pillar Eilicts of 
Asoka.” It is based throughout upon impressions from the originals, 
three of which are now pul.Jished in facsimile for the first time. These 
edicts are seven in number, several of which are rei)eated on more 
than one pillar. Prof Buhler here prints the texts of each, in Roman 
transliteration, giving the several versions in i)arallel columns, together 
with an English rendering and copious notes. With regard to the 
three inscriptions now published in facsimile lor the first time— those 
of Radhia, Mathia, and Ram purva— Prof Buhler insists ui)on a point 
of great paheographical importance, which he extends also to the two 
Delhi inscriptions. In each case he maintains that the verbal dis- 
crepancies are so slight that-Jhey cannot be ascribed to different 
draughtsmen; in other words, that the co])ies wore made from a com- 
mon MS. This agreement extends to the joining of words bv hyphens, 
and to the separation of words by intervals. The joining of words 
implies that they are to be construed together, while the intervals are 
to be regarded as marks of punctuation. Prom these principles. Prof 
Buhler draws rules as to the permissibility of certain proposed inter- 
pretations. He further lays down some other principles, which have 
guided him in dissenting from his predecessors. First, he refuses to 
admit any conjectural emendations which involve the alteration of 
the text contained in more than one version, preferring to extract a 
meaning from the actual readings. Secondly, he argues that a full 
elucidation of Asoka ’s edicts can only be accomplished with the help 
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of Brahmanical literature (such as the Rajnniti), and by a comparison 
of existing Hindu customs. Thirdly, he believes it certain that Asoka 
had not become a Buddhist at the time when the pillar edicts were 
engraved. Up to the close of the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
Asoka continued to preach the spread of that general morality which 
all Indian religions, ha8e<l on the Path of Knowledge, prescribe for 
the people, and which is common to Brahmans, Jains, and Buddhists. 
This Prof. Biihler hopes to prove hereafter, in a discussion of the rock 
edicts. — Acad., Oct. '28. 

NEW ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. — Mr. Burgess writes : “ It will interest all 
Sanskrit scholars to learn that a new inscribed pillar or L:'d has been 
discovered in the Nepal Tarai; which, besides the seven well-known 
Asoka Edicts found on the other Lats, is said to bear two new ones. 
It was found by Major Jaskaran Singh, a relative of the late Maharaja 
of Balrampur, who made an eye cojiy of the whole. Dr. Fiihrer, the 
energetic superinteirdent <jf the Arclueological Survey in tlio North 
"Western Provinces, will doubtless endeavor to secure im])ressions. He 
communicates a note on the discovery to the Pioneer of Sept. 15.” — 
Acad., Oct. 14. 

EARLY COINAGE OF NORTHERN INDIA.— At the March meeting of the 
Numismatic Society, Mr. E. J. Rapson read a paper “ On the Earliest 
Currencies of Northern India.” He pointed out that Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s recent work, “TheCoins of Ancient India,” supplies an amount 
of new information of great impoidance for the seientitic classitication 
of these coins. They fall naturally iato two main divisions — pre- 
Greek and post-Greek. The indigenous jire-Greek coinage must have 
been firmly established for some considerable time. Its influence 
was sufficiently strong to modify the suhse<|uent Greek coinages of 
the Kabul Valley and Northern India in two important respects — 
shape and weight-standard. On the other hand, coin-types as distin- 
guished from punch-marks were very probably borrowed from the 
Greeks. There seems ,to be no reason for dating any Indian coin 
bearing a type before Alexander’s compiest, though undoubtedly a 
square coinage of some description did exist before that time. MTth 
regard to the earlier post-Greek native coinages, Mr. Rapson showed 
that the signs of Greek influence in them often enabled us to deter- 
mine their chronological sequence. Relying to a great extent on 
arguments derived from this source, he suggested a chronological 
arrangement of the coinages of Taxila, Mashura, and other native 
states. — Athen., March 25. 

THE CURRENCIES OF THE HINDU STATES OF RAJPUTANA.— IVilliam 
W. M’ebb’s book with this title ajipears to l>e the first book that has 
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been published about the coins of the Native States in India. The 
whole subject, indeed, is involved in the utmost obscurity. No offi- 
cial information seems to be available as to how many chiefs possess 
this attribute of sovereiijnty, and how many actually exercise the 
right. In Rajputana alone sixteen States now coin silver and five of 
them also gold. Only one State, that of Alwar, has consented to 
allow its rupees to be made of the British stamlard and at the Cal- 
cutta mint. These Ijear — on the obverse, the head of the Queen, with 
the words ‘‘ Victoria Einpre.ss ’’ in Engli-ih ; and on the reverse the 
name of the reigning chief, with the date (lano ilotniiii, in Persian char- 
acters, and round the border, '‘One Rupee, Alwar Stati',” also in 
English, with the national emblem of a /Yen' or l)rancli twice repeateil. 
Elsewhere the coins are alt struck, or rather liammeiaid, by hand, 
ac(.‘ording to the methoil that prevailed in England down to the reign 
ot Elizabeth; and as the die is much larger than the coin, only jiart 
ot the inscription is usually to be read on each ])ieee. l)es]>ite tradi- 
tional claims to greater antiijuity, it seems to be historieallv ascertained 
that no rajput coinage goes l.iack beyond the decadence of the Mughal 
Empire; in fact, to the very period when the East India ‘Company 
first acquired the right to set up a mint at Calcutta. Were other 
evidence for this wanting, it might be inferred from the fact that the 
early inscriptions are always in the name of the Mughal emperors, as 
were those on the English sikka rupees. It is interesting to know that 
Persian has so long survived on the coins of Northern India, just as 
Greek did on the coins of the Indo-Scvthic kings, and as Latin doe.s 
in this country to the present day. Coins are the most conservative 
things in existence: hence their interest from the historical point of 
view, as has been so ably pointed out by Mr. C. F. Kearv. Most of 
the chiets t.)t Raj[)utana now place the (^uc*on s nann: on their money, 
though still in Persian characters. From an archieulogieal point of 
view, most interest attaches to the old currem/y of Udaipur or .Mewar. 
One tradition would a.ssign to its chiefs a Persian origin; and this 
would seem to be su[)ported by the large number of coins of the Indo- 
Sassaman type still to be lound in the countrv. Indeed, copper pieces 
of this archaic type, in a ver^; debased form, are still current in the 
bazars; and Dr. Webb gives reasons for believing that one of the 
copper coins issued to this day at the Udaipur mint is descended from 
the same stock. There is another interesting series of silver coins in 
Udaipur, bearing no inscription whatever. The same die is used for 
all pieces, from the rupee to the one anna. As regards .lodhpur or 
Marwar, the second State in Rajputana, the historical connection of 
the ruling family with the valley of the Ganges is attested by the 
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number of coins of the Kanauj type which are still in circulation. — ■ 
Sept. 23. 

RECENT FINDS OF COINS. — A recent number of the Proreecling-i of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal contains reports by the philological secretary 
(Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle), upon twelve finds of old coins in Northern 
India, under the Treasure Trove Act. In almost all cases, the coins 
were of no particular rarity. We may, however, mention one find, 
near Delhi, of no Ic.'^s than 320 gold mohurs of Akbar, .lahangir, Shah- 
jahan and Aurangzeb, which were forfeited to Government because 
the tinders had attempted to conceal their discovery. From the 
numismatic point of view, the most imi)()rtant lot is a number of silver 
coins which came to light after a landslip in the district of Kangra. 
Of these twenty-one were pieces of tlie so-called Bactrian king. Apol- 
lodotus II, who reigned in the Punjab about 150 b. c. Four varieties 
are reiiresented, all of which are to be found in the British Museum. 
The others, fifty-four in numl>er, belong to the huninda class of King 
Amoghabuti. who ruled in the hill districts on both sides of the 
Satlej at about the same time. Here there are three varieties, one of 
which — 1 leaving a ivn-dikn beneath the legs of a deer— seems to be 
unpuldished. The others have been described and figured by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham. — Acad., July 29. 

In a subsequent number of the same Proceedings, Dr. Hoernle 
reports on the following finds of treasure trove coins; A collection 
of 183 cojiper coins, found in Chanda District of the Central Provin- 
ces, of the early kings of the Amlhra dynasty (78-170 a. d.). They 
bear cn the obverse an eleidiant with a rider, and the name of the 
king in ancient Nagari characters; and on the reverse four balls 
joined by lines crosswise, the well-known symbol of I'jain. A collec- 
tion of 52 C(jins — one gold, tlic others of mixed metal — found in Sar- 
angarh State of the Central Provinces, of the Kalachuri dynasty of 
Chedi (1090-1170 A. n.). They hear on the obverse a standing figure 
of Hanuman. and on the reverse the name of the king in large Nagari 
characters— in both cases enclosed within a marginal circle of dots. 
Coins of this dynasty are exceedingly rare, and all those known 
hitherto bear the four-armed goddess Durga. The i»resent find not 
only includes coins of two kings before unrepresented, but also shows 
that the figure of Hanuman was imitated by the Chandel kings from 
the Kalachuri dynasty. Dr. Hoernle further comments upon two 
rare gold Gupta coins, added by Jlr. Rivett-Carnac to his collection 
recently purchased by the Indian Government: one a sjiecimen of 
the “ swordsman ” type of Kumara Gupta I, of which only two more 
are known to exist— in the British Museum and the Bodleian; the 
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other a specimen of the “ umbrella ’ type of Chandra Gupta II, of 
which seven more are known. Both of these have a gold loop sol- 
dered to the rim, showing that they were once worn as amulets or 
ornaments. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOUR IN BURMAH.— The index number of the 7n- 
dian Antiquary for l<Sy2. which lias just been publi.shed, contains an 
illustrated article by Taw Sein-Ko. giving an account of an archaeologi- 
cal tour through the Talaing country of Burinah. Hi.s main ol'ject was 
to rei)Ort ujion the .sculiitured eaves, the pagodas, tlie inscriptions and 
other antif^uities of this region ; but he also gives some interesting 
information about the people and tlieir language. Mun or Talaing is 
still a spoken language, though rajadly disap])earing before Burmese. 
It is taught in the monastic schools, but not in those which receive 
aid from the government. Not only are there many inscri[)tions in 
Talaing, but also a large ma.ss of literature in M.S.. which has never 
been studied by scholars. There is said to be a tine collection in the 
roval library at Bangkok, for the country was under Siamese rule in 
the XIV century. The language of the Taungthus, or highlanders, 
though it has borrowed largely from the Shans, seems to have natural 
affinity with Burmese. It also possesses a literature of its own. writ- 
ten in a character resembling that of Talaing. The general result of 
Taw Sein-Ko’s researches is to suggest a clo.ser connection between 
Burmah and India than has hitherto been admitted. Some of the 
smaller objects of antiquity discovered by him are now in the British 
Museum, Among them is a terracotta tablet bearing a Sanskrit 
inscription, exactly similar to other tablets which have come from 
Buddha Gaya.— Arad., Sejit. 23. 

PHOENICIAN ORIGIN OF PRIMITIVE TOMBS. — The annual report of the 
Indian surveys for 1891-92 contains some matter of arclneological 
interest, in an appendix by Colonel Holdich on the history anti eth- 
nography of Makran, or Southern Baluchistan. From Mr. Theodore 
Bent’s researches in the Persian Gulf, and his identification of the 
Bahrain Islands with the early homo of the Phix'nicians, Colonel 
Holdich is inclined to seek a Phtenician origin for the remarkable 
dambs, or rough stone-built tombs, which exist in man}! parts of the 
country. He also states that the yhorbastns, or great stone embank- 
ments, show the same skill in unceniented masonry as the walls of 
Zimbabwe ; while around the cities of Tiz and Pasni are to be found 
the same extraordinary wealth of relics in celadon, china and Persian 
pottery as are described by Mr. Bent among the African ruins. — 
Acad., Aug. 5. 
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THE BUDDHIST WHEEL OF LIFE.— The latest issue of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1892 contains a paper on “ The 
Buddhist Pictorial Wheel of Life,” hy Mr. L. A. Waddell, to whom 
we have been preriouslj' indebted for other interesting contriliutions on 
Buddhist archeology and modern Tibetan usages. The wheel of life, 
or cycle of existence (in Tibetan, Sid-pa-i Khor-lo ; in Sanskrit, 
Bhavachakra), i.s one of the most familiar frescoes that adorn the 
interior of Lamaic temples, though apparently it has never been ade- 
quately de.scribed liy Europisin scholars. It depicts, in symbolical 
and realistic form, the fundamental doctrine of metempsychosis, which 
is not known to appear on the Buddhist sculptures of India. But 
Mr. Waddell here claims to have identified it on one of the cave paint- 
ings of Ajanta, hitherto thought to represent a zodiac. Of this, which 
is now sadly mutilated, he gives a photograph ; as also a photograph 
of the common Tibetan picture, together with an explanatory dia- 
gram. The [ticture is sometimes on so large a scale as fifteen feet in 
diameter, and it forms the daily texts of sermons by Lamas to the 
laity. Its object is to present the causes of re-birth in so vivid a form 
that they can be readily perceived 'and overcome. '• It consists of a 
large disc, with two concentric circles, the circular form symbolizing 
the ceaseless round of wordly existence. The disc is held in the 
clutches of a monster, who typifies the passionate clinging of wordly 
people to wordlj’ matter. In the centre are symbolized the three 
Original Sins, and round the margin is the twelve-linked chain of 
Causes of Re-birth, while the remainder of the disc is divided by radii 
into six compartments representing the six regions of re-birth. . . . 
In the upper part of the region representing hell is the Bardo, or .state 
intermediate between death and the great judgment. Outside the 
disc, in the upper right hand corner, is a figiu’e of Buddha pointing to 
the moon [with a hare in it] ; and in the left hand corner a figure of 
Chenresi [Sanskrit Avalokita], the patron god of Tibet, incarnated in 
the Dalai Lama.” Mr. Waddell goes on to give, from the traditional 
explanation of the Lamas, a full explanation of the symbolical mean- 
ing of all the objects figured, which, as he says, must prove valuable 
to students of Buddhist philosophy. It is certainly curious reading^ 
when compared with the newly-discovered Apocalypse of Peter and 
also with the Book of Enoch, It must suffice to say that he seems to 
have been successful in identifying nine out of the twelve Causes of 
Re-birth with portions of the Ajanta picture. In the centre of this 
latter he would find illustrations of some of the more celebrated of the 
mythical former births of Buddha himself, as contained in the Jataka 
tales. — Acad., March 25. 
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PABHOSA (NEARi.— E arly Inscriptions. — The la:^t number of Epigraphia 
Indica contains the conclusion of Dr. A. Fuhrer's account of several 
early inscriptions recently found by him in a Buddhist cave near Pab- 
hosa, some of which may go back to the ii century b. c. : also a fresh 
edition, from a more complete impression, of an inscription previously 
edited by Prof. Buhler; and a number of modern Mohammedan 
inscriptions from Behar, edited by Dr. Paul Horn. — Acad., Oct. 28. 

TIBET. 

EXPLORATION OF TIBET.— We Condense from Part II. of the Journal 
of the Buddhist Te.xt Society of India the followina: rejiort of a speech 
delivered by Sri Sarat Chandra Das at the first general meeting of tlie 
society : 

‘‘ During my residence in Tibet in the yc'ars bS79, 1881 and 1SS2, I 
had the honor of being the guest of the chief spiritual minister 'and 
tutor of the Grand Lama of Tashi-lbimpo. It was at his invitation 
that I visited Tibet. The principal ol>jccts of my journey were: (1) 
To investigate the literature of Tibet, both sacred and secular ; and 
(2) to explore the unknown parts of the country hitherto considered 
as terra incognita by geographers. The country lying on tlie north of 
the Himalayas, east of Ladak and we.st of the jirovince of Tsan — in- 
cluding Lake Manasarovara, the Kailas mountains (the glaciers of 
which form the head-waters of the Indus, the Sutlej and the Brahma- 
putra or Tsangjio), and the great lake called Nam-tsho or Tengri Nor 
—were explored by the late Pandit Nain Singh. The country known 
as Northern Tibet, including Amdo— situated to the south of the great 
desert of Kobi, and north of Lake Tengri Nor — was explored by 
the late General Prejevalsky. Eastern Tibet, including Kham and 
Bathang, and extending to the confines of China, was first exjilorcd 
by Pandit Krishna Singh, and lately by Mr. Hockhill. secretary to the 
American Legation at Peking. But although these eminent persons 
had explored the outlying provinces of the country and made consid- 
eralile additions to geography, yet Tibet proper, containing the great 
provinces of U’Tsan and Lhobra, remained yet unexjdored. In the 
course of my travels I explored the first, together with that most inter- 
esting lake called Yamdo or Palti, in a scientific manner. Mv com- 
panion and friend, Lama Ugyan Gya-tsho, explored the province of 
Lhobra six months after my return from Tibet, j 

“ The minister possessed the largest collection of Sanskrit and Tibe- 
tan works of all kinds of any jirivate gentleman in U’Tsan, though 
inferior to the principal university libraries of the country. The state 
library of Tashi-lhunpo, located in the Grand Lama’s residence, is one 
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of the largest in Tibet. But as no one was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tum except for the jmrpose of paying reverence to the Grand Lama, 
I did not venture to visit his library. But I did visit the ancient 
libraries of Sakya, Sam-ye and Lhasa, which are filled with original 
Sanskrit works brought from India. The library of Sakya is a lofty, 
four-storeyed stone building of great size, erected about the middle 
of the XII century. It was there that the monumental work of 
Kshemendra. called Kalpalata, was translated into Tilietan verse by 
order of Phagspa, the grand hierarch who converted the Emperor 
Khublai to Buddhism. I visited the great monastery of Sam-ye, 
which was built in the beginning of the viii century, after the model 
of the Odanta Puri Vihara in Magadha. The library, when I saw it, 
contained comparatively few books. But I was told that the largest 
collection of Sanskrit books in Tibet existed here down to eighty 
years ago, when the lifirary was destroyed liy an accidental fire. The 
library of the Dalai Lima at Lhasa is now considered the largest of 
all. It was there that I obtained Kshemendra’s Kalpalata. 

“ The Tibetans derived their a]i)habet as well as their literature from 
India. The form of Nagari used in Magadha during the vii and viii 
centuries a. d. bears a striking resemblance to the Tibetan alphabet. 
Kagari has undergone considerable changes; but the Tibetan charac- 
ters liave remained fixed from the time of their introduction until 
now, owing to the use of the stereotype block in printing since the 
beginning of the ix century. In India jirinting was unknown until 
the arrival of the English ; hence the various phases noticeable in 
Nagari. 

Two forms of character, diflering veiy slightly from each other, 
have been in use in Tibet: one is called the U-chan (that is, with 
the head-line or inatra) ; and the other U-me (without the head-line). 
The latter form is used in business, correspondence, d:c. ; the former 
in printing and in preparing MSS. for books. It is very curious that 
running hand, which is an outcome of the U-me, has not undergone 
much change in course of time. 

“ The Tibetans translated all the Sanskrit works they could obtain 
from India and Nejial into their own language, and thereby enriched 
it. Upon these they founded their own literature, which, as trans- 
lated works increased, grew richer and more comprehensive. During 
the XIV, XV and xvi centuries, when Buddhism became extinct in 
India, the literary activity of the Tibetans received a fresh impulse 
from the Chinese, under the dynasties of the great Khan and the 
Ming Emperors. During this period Chinese Buddhist works were 
largely translated into Tibetan. In this manner the capability of the 
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language to express foreign terms and ideas became enlarged and its 
literature abundant. The Tibetans borrowed from China what they 
had not been able to obtain from India. 

■‘The wise policy of getting every foreign book translated into 
Tibetan, first initiated by King Srong-tsan in the beginning of the Yii 
century, was followed by his successors down to Ralpa-chan, and also 
by the successive Lamaic hierarchies which ruled over Tibet. With 
the translation of the works of the Indian saints, their spirits also had 
been transferred into the country of Himavat ; hence we now find so 
many incarnations of Indian Pandits at the head of the great monas- 
teries. It is a noteworthy fact that in the chief Lamasarais, biogra- 
phies of many illustri(jus Indian Buddhists may l)e found stereotyped 
on wooden blocks. The Tibetans are vciy fond of recording the 
events connected with their lives. In the grand monasteries presided 
over by incarnate or eriulite Lamas, the duty of writing the diary 
about the Superior (Lama) is entrusted to a learned monk. After the 
death of the Lama, his biography is compiled from this diary. It is 
owing to this that printed biograjdiies of the Lamas of the chief 
monasteries can be had in the l(ook'<talls of every market in Tibet. 
It is mentioned in the historical and legendary books of Tibet that 
most of the Lamas, who now ai»pe.ar there as incarnate beings, form- 
erl}' belonged to India, and particularly to Beng.al. Owing to this, 
the name of Bengal is revered all over Tibet and Mongolia.” — Acad., 
Sept. 9. 


CHINA. 

CHALDEAN AND EGYPTIAN TREES ON CHINESE SCULPTURES. — M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie writes: ‘‘The foreign notion of the calendar 
tree wa.s current in Ea.storn China at the time of Leihtze, 400 n. c., if 
not before, . . ■ this fabulous concejition was part of the foreign 
notions and ideas which were introduced by the traders of the Eryth- 
rean Sea, in the emimria of Shantung (680-376 R. c.), described at 
length in our re.searches on The Western Sources of the Early Chinese 
Civilization. ... A recent work, splendidly illustrated, on La sculpture 
sur pierre en Chine au temps des deux dynasties Han, by Mr. Ed. Ghavan- 
nes of Peking, gives us the opportunity of returning to the subject, 
because it involves a most interesting question in the history of Chi- 
nese art. The principal sculptures are those of a funeral monument 
erected in 147 a. d. by the Wa familj^ in Kiasianghien of South Shan- 
tung province. ... Not only the calendar plant, but four other figures 
of different sorts of wonderful trees that occur on these sculptures.” 
(1) On PI. xvni is the calendar plant with its fifteen pods, and near 
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it a man -with his hand raised to the tree — a scene reminding of the 
As-syrian tree of life and its genius. (2) On the same plate an exotic 
plant with crooked stem and six offshoots or leaves. (3) PI. vi“ and 
XVIII. The tree for friendliness ; a much intertwined plant. (4) PI. 
XVIII. 2. A conventional rejiresentation, doubled, of the date palm- 
tree as represented on the Assyro-Babylonian cylinders. The resem- 
blance is so complete that it cannot lie doubted that the original came 
from the Persian gulf, (o) PL v, 2; x, 1; xx, 1. A large fanciful 
tree, called Hoh-hwan. The sculpture represents a combination of the 
Egyptian lotos jiattern with another tree, which seems to be the 
Egyptian Persea. Three among these live — the calendar plant, the 
date-palm tree, and the lotos and Persea tree, are evidences of western 
influence over Chinese art. There are other evidences of this same 
fact. Such are: (1) The headgear from a special arrangement of the 
horns of a demon ([il. xxi: cf. Perrot, tig. 277); (2) the implement 
carried by a human figure (pi. i, 2: cf. Perrot, fig. 2o0) ; the Tomb- 
thu'mb star over the Mtz<ir st;ir of the Clre.at Bear, which is unknown 
in Chinese uranography ([>1. x.xxrr], etc. 

It is evident that these resemblances are the result, not merely of 
oral communications to Chinese artists, but of jiersonal aciiuaintance 
with foreign monuments, although the imitations are curiously dis- 
torted. — Babylonidii and Orlcakd Eecord, June, 1393. 

MONGOLIA. 

A CHINESE INSCRIPTION FROM MONGOLIA.— Prof Schlegel publishes 
in the Journal of the Finno-Oitf/rienne Soclet>j of Hchinr/forc an article 
entitled ‘‘ La Stele funeraire du Teghin Giogh. et ses Copistes et Tra- 
ducteurs, Chinois, Busses, et Alleinands." Tiie subject of it is the 
inscription on a monumental pillar or tablet erected by order of the 
Emperor Ilsiian Tsung of the Thang dynasty of China in .x. n. 732, 
in honor of the Prince Giogh, brother of the then chief or khan of a 
Turkish tribe, which occu[)ied a considerable portion of what is now 
included in the general name of Mongolia, north of the Thien-shau 
mountain range. The tablet was discovered in 1890 by Prof Heikel 
•of the Helsingfors University, in the valley of the Orkhon, a tributary 
of the Selenga, which finally flows into Lake Baikal. There were 
many monuments in the valley, some in Chinese characters and some 
in Runic (?). This one of the Prince Giogh was, perhaps, the most 
striking of them; and Prof Heikel carried back with him to Helsing- 
fors several photographs of it. It is in twelve columns of Chinese 
characters, amounting with the title and date altogether to 425, which 
.are mostly in good preservation, only three being obliterated, and ten 
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others blurred or mouldered. It must be considered one ot the most 
interesting discoveries of our time, carrying us back nearly twelve 
centuries, and bringing us face to face with a well-known emperor and 
the tribes on his northern frontiers, and the soothing cajoleries by 
which their wild chiefs were kept in order. It is strange that so tine 
a monument should have escaped the notice, so tar as we know, ot 
Chinese antiquaries. The great collection of inscriptions published 
by Wang Ch’ang in 1805 contains more than 100 of the reign of Hsiian 
Tsung, but this important one from the valley of the Orkhon is not 
among them. It is not so much, however, to the monument itself as 
to the difficulties that have been found in the interpretation of the 
inscription that it is desired to call attention in this notice. The pho- 
tographs of Prof Heikel were naturally referred from Helsingfors to 
St. Petersburg, and what purported to be a correct copy of the inscrip- 
tion on them, but was not so, was procured from the Russian ^lission 
at Peking, and a translation of this defective copy was made by a 
Sinologue at the Consulate of Ourga. Subsequently Prof Heikel ob- 
tained another translation of his photographic copies from Prof Georg 
V. d. Gabelenz, of Berlin. The Finno-Ougrienne Society juiblished a 
superb volume, containing the original pliotograj)hs, thecojiy of the 
inscription taken from them at Peking, and the Berlin translation, 
and presented it to Prof Sehlegel, who responded with a new transla- 
tion, and this article, which has been rejuiblished by Mr. Brill, of 
Leyden. 

Prof Schlcgel’s description of the monument is conducted with the 
greatest pains and with much critical skill, and the general meaning 
of the inscri[)tion may be considered as finally dctermineil. lie has 
exposed the errors of the German tran.slation with a bold decision. Imt 
not in a carping spirit. It may bo possible to j)oint out some Haws 
in his own version, and in his propo.sals to replace the blurred charac- 
ters; but the scope of the record cannot be misapi)rchended again. 
The relations between the government of China and the rude tribes 
on the north, before what we call our “ Middle Age-^,'’ stand out clear 
and distinct. — Aaul., Jan. 28. 


ARABIA. 

HUBER’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. — Journal d'ua Votjar/r cn Arable, 1S83- 
1884-. Par Charles Huber. (Paris ; Leroux.) This large and hand- 
some volume, well worthy of the traditions ot the National Printing 
Press of France, possesses a melancholy interest. It is a careful pub- 
lication by the Asiatic and Geographical ISocieties of Paris of the 
journal kept by the young and enthusiastic savant and explorer, 
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Charles Huber, up to the date of his murder between Jedda and 
Medineh. The editors have confined themselves rigorously to the 
reproduction of his manuscript : the numerous inscriptions he copied 
have been printed without any attempt at correction or explanation, 
and the Arabic names and words he wrote down have also undergone 
no revision. But the volume has been enriched with very substantial 
additions at its end. These consist of numerous and elaborate maps, 
illustrating the journeys of M. Huber from Damascus and Palmyra 
in the north to the neighborhood of Mekka in the south. They 
increase materially our knowledge of the Arabian Peninsula, and, in 
connection with Mr. Doughty's travels, make it possible to under- 
stand not only what is the [u-esent condition of the northwestern part 
of the country, but also the jtosition of the chief seats of its ancient 
culture. It is, however, from an epigraphic point of view that M. 
Huber’s journal is so specially important. The scientific mission on 
which he was sent by the French (tovernment had, as its first aim, the 
discovery and reproduction of the liistorical monuments of the past. 
That inscrijitions existed in what is now a barren land inhabited for 
the most part by illiterate nomads was known, and Mr. Doughty's 
discoveries had shown that in the neighborhood of Teima were numer- 
ous remains of antiipiity. Among them is the famous stele of Tselem- 
shezib in the Aramaic language and alphabet, now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. 

During a part of his second journey, M. Huber was accompanied by 
Prof. Euting, and the copies of the inscrijitions contained in his jour- 
nal seem to have been the joint work of tlie two travellers. The Ara- 
maic texts found atTe'iina and elsewhere have been alreaily jmblished 
in the Corpus Inscriptlonum S(.iaitkarnm ; and consetiuently, with a few 
exceptions, none are given in the present volume. The inseriiitions 
it contains are partly Safaite, partly Mimcan, jiartly Proto-Arafiic. 
partly Xabathean. The inscriptions of Safa were fir..>t deeijihered bv 
M. Halevy in 1877, and take their name from the volcanic region 
southeast of Damascus, on the rocks of which the majority of them 
are written. 

The principal fact which strikes the reader of the .Journal is the 
wide extent of country over which the epigraiihic monuments of the 
past are spread. Before the rise of IMohammedanism, the [lojmlation 
of Northwestern Arabia seems to have been as much addicted to writ- 
ing as were the ancient Egyjitians. Inscriptions are scratched almost 
everywhere on the rocks and boulders of the country ; and as the 
writers were for the mo.d part mere travellers or camel-drivers, a 
knowledge of the art of writing must have been widely diffused. The 
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alphabets employed by the scribes show that the stream of culture 
flowed from two opposite directions. On the one side it came from 
the Araniaans of the north, on the other from the cultured and [)ow- 
erful kingdoms of the south. Indeed, there wa,s a time when the 
MhiEean kings exerci.^ed their power as far north as Te'ima, and even 
on the borders of Egypt and Palestine : and it is therefore not sur[)ris- 
ing that the alj)hahets of Safa ami its ucighhorhuod are Mina'an rather 
than Aramaic in character. 

We are hut just awakening to the fact that Arabia was once the 
.seat of a high civilization and of a developed inland and maritime 
trade. If Dr. Glaser is right, there are e|)igra|)hic monuments in the 
south of the Peninsula which go hack to the age of the Egyptian 
Hyksos. At all events the .Is.syrian inscription'; prove that Saba was 
a flourishing monarchy in the vin century n. c., ami that its [lOwer 
extended to the frontiers of Pabylonia. If, as Dr. Glaser has endeav- 
ored to show, the kingdom of Saba ariise on the ruins of that of the 
Mimeans. we are carried back to a high anti(iuity for the flourishing 
jieriod ot the latter, as well as fur tlie origin of tin; alphabet in its 
South Arabian form. — A. H. S.wci:, in Acod., A|)ril lb. 

WESTERN ASIA. 

THE TREASURE-CITIES OR ECBATANAS OF WESTERN ASIA.— A rather 
novel subject is treated by Mr. Win. F. Ainsworth in the Proc. of the 
Sue. Bibl. Arch, (.xv, S, 1894). The building of strong fortified jdaces, 
either castles or citadels in connection with cities, began carlv in 
oriental history. In hzm, vii. 11, the Jew-; sought I'or the decree of 
Cyrus and found it at Achnietha, '* in the palace that is in tlie prov- 
ince of the Medes." The translators have put Ecbatana in the mar- 
gin; this form, as also Acbatana, Egbatana and Agbatana, were the 
Greek renderings of Achnietha. 

I. The Ecbatana of Greater Media.— The Achnietha just alluded to is 
generally identified with Hainailan, whose name apjiears in Syriac as 
Achmathana. Amadiya, the Ecbatana ot Assyria, is another form of 
the same word. 

II. The Ecbatana of Lesser J^Ieclla. — Sir Henry Ilawlinson seeks to 
prove that the present Takht-i-Sulaiman was the site of another Ecba- 
tana, that of Atropatene, or Lesser IMedia ; and that to it. rather than 
to the Ecbatana of Greater Media, the statements of Herodotos and 
most of the ancient accounts refer. 

III. The Ecbatana of Babylonia. — Its existence depends upon the 
authority of Plutarch s life of Alexander, who says that the con(.[ueror 
proceeded, after the battle of Arbela, through the province of Babylo- 
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nia to Echatana, where he was i>articularly struck with a gulf of fire, 
which streamed continually from an inexhaustible source. He was 
surpri.sed also by the flood of naphtha not far from the gulf. Such a 
phenomenon is not met anywhere excejit at Baku and at Kir-kuk in 
Babylonia, or on its confines. The Arabs call the naphtha fires at 
this latter place Hie Gcr/er, and the Turks Karkur Baba, “Father of 
Naphtha;” and the fires were burning brightly in 1S37 when the 
writer visited the site. Chise by there exists a town, in the midst of 
which rises a lofty rock, crowned by a castle of vast dimensions, only 
comparable to the castles of Arbela, Amadiya and Urfat. Here then, 
at Kir-kuk, was an Ecbatana, 

The Eehdtana of A-'-y/ri'a. — IMr. Rich first pointed out that the cas- 
tle of Amadiya — the stronge'<t fortress in all Kurdistan — was an Assy- 
rian Ecbatana. According to Mr. Rich, the castle retains the title of 
Ikliadan. This is made quite certain when we consider the vast 
dimensions of its castle, situated on a lofty precipitous rock, ap- 
proached only on one side, its ascent protected by strong portals with 
colossal representations of Assyrian monarchs sculiiturcd on the rock 
side. Unlike the castles of Kirkuk, Arbela and Urfah, it had not a 
city around it or on the plain below. 

The Kchntnua of PerTio. — It is in doubt whether the Ecbatana men- 
tioned in Pliny (vi. 2fl) was tlie castle of Pasargada, in the mountains 
ajiart from Perseiiolis, or was the treasure citadel of Persepolis itself. 

The Jichiitiiiuis of Si/rin. — Gaza stands at the head of the Eebatanas 
of Syria. The word means “ a treasury,’’ and was ado[)ted into 
Greek; it was prolialdy a translation of Achmetha. Pliny says that on 
the mountains of the promonotory of Carmel was a city of the same 
name, which was an Ecbatana. 

The Treasuries if /’mt/nVi,— According to Isidores of Chara.x, the 
Parthians had a Gaza or treasury at .\natho or Aratha (Ara on the 
Eu()hratcs), known as Phraates Gaza. The stronghold is described 
as being an island. The Persians, on their side, erected under Tiri- 
dates an opjiosition stronghold, also on an island of the En[)hrates, 
twelve .•!v/io=/u lielow Anatho. It is called Ohibos by Isidoras, Terklata 
by Ptolemy, and Thihithn- l>y Amniianus Marcellinus, and is now 
known as Tilbes. It defied with its strength the Emperor Julian. 
The i)assage in Tacitus (lib. xv. Ill) which refers to Tiridates went by 
the Euiihrates to the Ecbatana of the Parthian Vologeses, is e.x[ilica- 
ble only l>y su[)[)osing it to refer to Anah. 

ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY. — By Charles Bezold. By “Oriental I)i})lo- 
macy ” Ur. Bezuld exjilains that he means ‘‘ the transliterated text of 
the cuneiform despatches between the kings of Egiqit and Western 
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Asia in the xv century b. c., discovered at Tel el-Amarna, and now 
preserved in the British Museum.’’ But it is something more than 
this. Dr. Bezold has prefixed to it an account of the phraseology and 
grammatical peculiarities of the texts, and has added a very useful 
vocabulary of the various words which occur in them. For the 
Assj’riologist the hook is a serviceable and handy supplement to the 
British Museum volume on the Tel el-Amarna tablets. The author 
is specially skilled in the art of cataloguing and dictionary-making, 
and it is needless to .say that he has done his work well. It is a jjity, 
however, that his book was finished, as we may gather from the date 
of the preface, too soon to allow him to i)rofit by some of the criti- 
cisms which have been passed on the British Museum volume, and so 
avoid the errors committed in that work. Thus the letters from 
Akizzi (Nos. 36, 37) are still stated to be addressed to Amenophis III, 
instead of Amenophis IV ; Ubi, the Egyptian Aup, is identified with 
the Bibhcal Hobah. which was in a different part of the oriental 
world; and the name of the city of Qatna is wrongly tran.sliterated. 
Dr. Bezold gives a summary of the contents of each letter, instead of 
a translation, on the ground that in the present state of cuneiform 
research it would “ be impossible to give a translation of the Tel el- 
Amarna texts which would entirely satisfy the expert or general 
reader.” Had the older Assyrian scholars acted on such a principle, 
Assyriology would not be advanced as it is to-day. The grammatical 
peculiarities of the Tel el-Amarna letter.s have been registered with 
painstaking care, and will materially further our knowledge of Assy- 
rian grammar. The vocalmlary at the end of the book is excellent, 
and makes us wish that Dr. Bezold would do for the collections of 
tablets at Gizeh and Berlin what lie has done for the collection in the 
British JIuscum. — Acad., Oct. 27. 

BABYLONIA. 

BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY.— The last work of the late Mr. George 
Bertin is jirinted in the new volume of the Tramnetions of the Royal 
Historical Society. It is a [taper which he read before that society 
about a year before his death. The subject is “Babylonian Chron- 
ology and History,” restored mainly from the dyna.stic tablet.s in the 
British Museum. The result is to confirm, to a large extent, the state- 
ments of Berosus, whose accuracy has also been supported by the 
researches of Prof Sayce. At the end is a list of all the several 
dynasties that ruled in Babylonia from mythical times down to the 
Seleucidse. AVherever possible, dates and the duration of reigns are 
given, and the names of the monarchs both in cuneiform characters 
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and transliterated. Work of this kind must alwa 3 ’s be tentative, in 
view of the continual discovery of new sources of information, such 
as those recently brought back bv the American expedition to Baby^- 
lonia. But this consideration affects onlv to a slight extent the per- 
manent value of Mr. Berlin’s labors. — Acad., Sept. 9. 

The new part of Bezold’s Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie wdll contain a 
paper on Babylonian chronology, which Dr. Strassmaier proves to 
have been based upon perioils of eighteen years.— Athen., June 10. 

THE RAPE OF ERIS-KIGAL.— At a recent meeting of the ricadtmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Joseph Halevy read a paper upon the Rape of Pros- 
erpine in Babylonian mythology. Hitherto this legend has been 
considered exclusively Greek, or perhaps as derived from the Egyp- 
tian mj'th of Isis and Osiris. But M. Halevy now claims to have 
discovered it on a Babylonian tablet of the xv century b. c., W'hich 
was among those found at Tel el-Amarna. Nergal, the Babylonian 
Pluto or Hades, desires to wed Eris-Kigal (=“the desire of Hades”), 
who is daughter of Ann, the Babylonian Jupiter. On the refusal of 
the father, Nergal orders Namtar, w'ho plays the part of Hermes as 
conductor of the dead, to bring her by force to his palace. Eris- 
Kigal ydelds to threats, and consents to become the wife of Nergal, on 
condition of sharing his authorityv “ I wish,” she says, ‘‘ to share 
the power that you exercise : you shall be the lord and I will be the 
lady.” The text then goes on ; “ Nergal approves of this, and instead 
of being angry, embraces her and dries her tears. ‘ All that thou 
desirest from this moment, that I wdll grant to thee.’ — Acad., Aug. 5. 

THE BABYLONIAN ZODIACAL SIGNS. — Mr. Robert Brown, jr., wwites 
that Mr. Pinches has called his attention to a Baliylonian tablet (No. 
S-J-4-30, 15) in the British Museum wdiieh gives the twelve months 
and a leading star or constellation connected w ith each. Mr. Pinches 
dates it “ about 500 b. c..” adding that it maj' be a copy of an earlier 
tablet, wdiich appears to be almost certain. The tablet is thus un- 
affected by Greek influence, and we see that the division of the eclip- 
tic into twelve zodiacal parts was a genuine Euphratean jiroduct, and 
not introduced, as Mr. George Berlin sustained, only during the Greek 
period, by Seleucidian astronomers. Mr. Brown explains the reading 
and meaning of each star or constellation on this tablet, w Inch he 
calls the Tc tablet, because instead of either of the ordinary forms for 
kalkah=sti\r, the form tc, an abbreviation of the Assyrian temcnnu= 
Akkadian dimmennn. and meaning primarily ” foundation-stone," and 
here “principal point” (i. e, chief star or sign), is used. — Acad.j 
Nov. 4. 
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EXISTENCE OF A COPPER AGE IN BABYLONIA. — At a recent meeting of 
the Acad, dec Sciences, M. Berthelot made a communication a1>out some 
objects of copi^er discovered by M. Sarzee in the course of his excava- 
tions in Babylonia. The analysis of these confirmed iM. Berthelot’s 
views as to the existence of an age during which pure copper was 
used instead of bronze, the latter being introduced after the rise of 
commerce in tin. A fragment of a small votive figure, found among 
the foundations of an edifice more ancient than the reign of King 
Ur-nina, was assayed for copper and chlorine by means of nitric acid. 
It contained neither bismuth, tin, antimony, zinc, nor magnesium ; 
only traces of lead, arsenic and sulphur, and 77‘7 per cent, of copper, 
the bulk of the rest consisting of alkaline earthy carbonates and silica. 
Its composition resembles that of the statuette of the Babylonian 
King Gudea, of Telloh. and also that of the Egyptian King Pepi I. of 
the VI dynasty, showing that in those early times tin was not known 
in the two most ancient homes of civilization. — Acad., Feb. IS. 

FATHER SCHEIL’S INVESTIGATIONS. — According to i\\Q Levant Herald, 
the Kev. Father Scheil, a Dominican, has for the last three months 
been employed in cataloguing the Assyrian and Chalda‘an antiquities 
of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. He has deciphered some 
cuneiform inscriptions. He is shortly to leave, with Bedri Bey of the 
Museum, for Abou Haba, the old Sippara. As this site is in the Crown 
domains, the Sultan contributes to the cxjicnse of the explorations. — 
Athen., Jan. 14. 

BABYLON.— Early Name of the City. — Rev. C. J. Ball and Prof. Hom- 
mel have published some notes in the Proc. of the Soc. of Bill. -I/yA. 
on the early names of Babylon and Borsippa, which enable us to trace 
the history of Babylon back of the time when Hammuralii and his 
dynasty gave it the name and rank by which we know it. The old 
name of Babvlon was Gisoall.x, and that of Borsippa Kixmr, or Kin- 
unir. Gisgalla means “door,'’ and Ki-nir “place of the tower.” An 
inscription qf Ur-ban (c. 37.')0) prove.s the existence of Gisgalla= 
Babvlon at this early time as a holy place. The inscrijitions of the 
early king or patesi of Firgurla E-anna-du mention immediatelv after 
Uruk the city of Ghhjnlla. A later jiatesi, En-timinna, has “ To the 
god Lugal-GlAujalla (King of Gisgalla or Babel), I built the palace of 
his town Gishgcdla."’ Gudea, also King of Sirjmrla, mentions Du-ri- 
zuab, lady of Ki-nu-nir, as his goddess ; so that we may conclude that 
this great prince possessed also Babel and Borsippa. Wome centuries 
before, Hammurabi, King Sin-idina of Larsa built a canal from Larsa 
to Gishgalla and Tri-aku (Rim-Sin) before his overthrow liy Hammu- 
rabi, “ rebuilt Giihgcdla-Jd of the goddess Ma-sig-dug ” — a striking 
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illustration for the time for the vassalship of Amra]>hel to Liysa in the 
days of Ariokh. A feiv years later Hamiuuralii overthrew his former 
patron and rebuilt the temjiles of Larsa. A seal published in Sarzec’s 
Dlcovrertes (pi. 3U his, h" 11), <rives the name E-ki-rapnI-tv {or ni pa s- 
tu), King of Gishgalla, which is curiously like Kiintu-rajiashtu. the 
other name of Hammurabi. 

TELLOH.— Silver Vase. — M. Heuzey writes to the Aatil. da Iiiscr., June 
2, 1893, that, thanks to Hamdy-hey, director of the Museum at Con- 
stantinojtle, he has been able to study the remarkable silver vase 
found by iM. de Sarzec in the excavations at Telloh, Chahhea. By the 
side of the inscri[(tion, which contains the name of the pate>i Entena, 
there is found a decoration finely incised reiiresenting in one zone an 
eagle with lion’s head perched ujion two walking lions. This design 
is repeati'd four times, as if it were the armorial hearings of this 
ancient dyna.sty. Above this zone is a narrower one. on which are 
represented heifers at re.st. This is the most ancient exanpile of 
decoration showing superiiosul zones of animals, a tyjie which con- 
tinued for centuries, and passed into the early stages of Greek ceramic 
art. — Rev. Arch., July-Aug., 1893, j>. 112. 

PERSIA.— Valerian and Sapor. — The Bibliolldqiic Natiomde in Paris has 
recently acquired a cameo, of large size and of the finest workman- 
shij), showing a duel on horseback between a isassanid king and a 
Koman emiieror. M. Babelon, the keeper of tlie department of coins, 
recognizes in the subject a traditional rejiresentation of the capture of 
Valerian on the field of liattle by Sajmr 1 (.v. n. 2')0). — Acad., June 17. 

ASSYRIA. 

KING ADAD-NIRAR. — At the meeting of the Acad, dts Iit‘-cr., on May 
9, 1893, iM. Opjiert began the reading of a dissertation on an Assyrian 
inscrijition of the King Adad-nirar. The text, which cannot lie later 
than 1422 b. c., contains, besides the titles and genealogy of the 
prince, tlie account of the restoration of a temjde of tlie god Asshur 
on the Tigris. Uppert dejilorcs the little jirogress made during the 
past forty years in the interpretation of cuneiform texts. He notes 
tliat this text mentions a pcojile calleil Quti or Guti, whom he identi- 
fies with the Germanic nation of the Goths [!] — Bee. Arch.. July- 
Aug., 1893, p. 114. 

A BILINGUAL VANNIC AND ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTION. — Prof. 8ayce writes : 
“ I have a discovery to announce of considerable jihilological inqiort- 
ance. It is nothing less than that of a bilingual Vannic and Assyrian 
inscription. The fortunate discoverer is M. de Morgan, the director 
of the Egyptian Service of Antiquities, who obtained squeezes of the 
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two texts at the risk of his life. These have just been published by 
the Rev. ^f'r. Scheil in the Recueil de Travaux relalifs a la Philologie el d 
V ArcMohgie egyptiennes et assyriennes, xiv. 3, 4. The fact that they are 
translations one of the other has, however, escaped his notice. The 
inscriptions are found on the two faces of a blue stone column in the 
pass of Kel-i-shin Sidek. The V’'annic text is a duplicate of one on 
another stone column in the pass of Kel-i-shin Ushnei, which I have 
published in my Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, No. 
Lvi. As M. de Morgan states that the latter stone is now destroyed, 
the cast which was made of it for me, and which I have sent to the 
Ashmolean Museum, accjuires an additional value. All three texts 
are shockingly mutilated, which accounts for the fact that Dr. Scheil 
did not notice that the Assyrian and Vannie versions correspond line 
by line with one another. Nevertheless, the Assyrian version throws 
a good deal of light on the Vannie vocabulary and grammar. 

The inscriptions were erected by Menuas, who ruled over the Van- 
nic kingdom in the vnr century b. c. , The As.syrian version shows 
that the city called by the Assyrians Mutsatsir was close to the pass 
of Kel-i-shin Sidek. In the Vannie version it is called the City of 
Ardinis, “ the Sun-god and I conclude, therefore, that Mutsatsir 
was a name of purely Assyrian origin, signifying “ the place from 
which the serpent issues.” The seal of the last king of Mutsa-tsir 
contains a reference to the tsir or “ serpe'nt ” (Sayce, lvii.). I should 
add that the Vannie version seems to allude to an early king of Van 
otherwise unknown, called (Sar?) durazaus. — Acad., Aug. 5. 

SYRIA. 

TADUKHEPA'S DOWRY.— Major Condor has a note in the October 
number of the Pal. E.rpl. Fund, and while not feeling ready to accept 
his readings unquestioned, we here quote from him, as the subject is 
very interesting for the history of an unknown section of the ancient 
art of Western Asia. 

This list of i)resents sent to E.irypt with the bride of Amenophis 
III is highly important, as indicating the civilization of the xv cen- 
tury B. c., extending to Armenia, and indicating trade with Central 
Asia. It is contained in the tablet numbered B 26 of the Tell Amarna 
collection. ... At the bottom of the left-hand column at the back 
(lines 44 to oD) the following jia.ssage occuns: ‘ These are the (treas- 
ures ?) of the female slaves, all the things that Dusratta, King of 
Mitani, gives to Amenophis III, King of Egypt, his brother, his rela- 
tion by marriage ... for Tadukhepa. his daughter, to the land of 
Egypt, to Amenophis III for marriage, when he gives her he gives 
them.’ The list begins with a pair of horses and a chariot, the whole 
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plated with gold and set with some kind of precious stones, and with 
silver, with shafts and crossbars of gold, the weight of which is stated 
and the details described, with the ornaments of the horses’ harness. 
A litter for camels appears to follow, adorned in similar style, and 
cloths of purple and many colors, and are worked with gold, with a 
girdle fringed with gold, and rings of gold. Objects of bronze and of 
gold follow, and possibly a headdress adorned with gold, and other 
garments. A (crescent?) of rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, and an arm-band of gold and gems follow. A saddle for a 
horse is adorned with eagles of gold and precious stones, apparently 
including turquoises. In the next column is enumerated a necklace 
of gold and gems, a bracelet of iron and gold, with gems, an anklet 
of gold, and another ornament with twenty-five emeralds. Eyes of 
gold and rings of the same, and a collar in six rows, with other arti- 
cles of gold and gems, including emeralds. The dresses include one 
of purple, apparently of Phoenician work, and another from the city 
Khut; another which was green, and a third dyed crimson. Orna- 
ments of precious stones, including emeralds, follow, and a carved 
throne, gilded and veneered with wood supposed to be ebony, and a 
bracelet of silver and vessels of copper with gold handles. The final 
objects appear to be chests to hold the presents — of stone. 

“ On the back of the tablet some object of jade is noticed, and leaves 
of silver and gold, with cloths for beds (or seats). A number of 
objects of bronze (or copper) are then enumerated, some of which 
belonged to a chariot; and on the right-hand column of the back 
boxes of strong wood (ebony ?) to hold the treasures, and some object 
adorned with gold lions and set with emeralds, with other things of 
ebony, white wood, silver, gold, and gems— Phmnician robes and 
others from the city Khat, and bronze ol'jects for horses. 

" Another long tablet (25 n), giving a similar list, appears to be 
paid of the .same inventory. It is much injured on the left side, but 
the enumeration includes earrings with gems and trinkets adorned 
with emeralds and other gems, which occujty the whole column. In 
the right-hand column we find mention of a necklace of gold and 
gems, and eyes of precious stones, a bracelet of gold, an anklet of gold 
and other bracelets, one of iron adorned with gold, and a clasp or 
brooch of gold and emeralds. After this, boxes to hold the treasures 
are enumerated, one being of alabaster and another adorned with 
gold. Objects of silver follow to the end of the column. 

At the back of the same tablet other objects of gold and silver 
come first, including an anklet and other adornments for the feet and 
body. On the right-hand column silver objects come first, and horns 
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of the wiki hull follow, adorned with gold, and other objects of ebony 
and gold. Finally bracelets and anklets of gold are described in 
detail, and a ‘ pair of earrings of gold, with pendants of emerald and 
stars of gold,' and a.s many as twelve bracelets and eighty anklets of 
gold, and ten silver anklets for women, with silver adornments, and 
twenty earrings of gold with pendants of gems. 

“ I am not aware that any translation of these tablets, or even an 
abstract of their contents, has yet been pul dished. Those who are 
acquainted with the treasures found at ]M 3 'eenic and Troy by Dr. 
Schliemann, in the lower part of tlie ruins, which are sujiposed to be 
as old perhaps as lodO b. e., will observe the resemblance between the 
art and material of the objects which he discovi'rcMl and those which 
came from Armenia to Egvjit. Wherever the preciou.s metals and 
gems were found, jade could onlv he obtained in Turkestan, and 
white jade only on the liorders of China.” 

RESEARCHES BY BRUNNOW AND DOMACZEWESKI' — Two Heidelberg 
professors. Dr. Briinow (Oriental philologv') and Dr. von Domacze- 
weski (ancient history), intend to make a common “ Studienreise ” in 
Syria ne.xt winter. The chief end of their journej' is the pursuit of 
arc'ha'ological rciirches in the countrv' east of Lebanon and in the 
district of Edessa, where the two .scholars ho]>e to find valuable ma- 
terial for the illustration lioth of ancient and mediieval histor}’. — 
A-ithen., Aug. 5. 

THE PANAMMU INSCRIPTION FROM SINDJIRLI. — The famous Panam- 
mu inscription in Aramaic found at Sindjirli and now in the Berlin 
Museum (see Jol'R.val, vol. vii, pp. 30fi-ol3*), ha.s been translated by 
Prof Sachau in the Miftheilunr/rn and M. Ilalcvv in the Bccue Siinitique. 
Mr. J. A. Craig gives a translation made before seeing Hakvy’s. It 
reads as follows : 

“■ Thi.' statue Bur-Rekub erected to bis t'iithcr, Paniiinniu, the .son of Bar-.S'ur [in 
commemoration] of the year in which he escaped [the destruction which was in the 
house] of his father. 

“• The gods of the land of Ja'di delivered him from the destruction which was in 
the house of his father. And (certain i peojile arose and destroyed (’)... The 
sword (?) of destruction [they brought] into the house of his father. And they 
slew his father, Bar-.S'ur, and slew seventy, TO, of the kinsmen (?) of his father. 
. . . And the rest of the land filled the piisons, and they caused the cities that were 
laid waste to he more numerous than those that were inhabited. Then [sjiake the 
god(s) of the land of Ja’di] to the people before me (V) Ye have put a sword in 
my house and ye have slam one of my sons, therefore, will I make grievous the 

^TVethen placed Sindjirli in Asia Minor, hut its connection with Syria, on 
whose borders it 'is, has become so evident that it should be placed under that 
heading. 
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destruction of the sword in the land of Ja'di. . . . Panammu, the son of Qaral. 

. [And it was destroyed] the grain and millet and wheat and barley and a half 
a measure (of each) was sold for a shekel, and a quarter of a shai of vegetables for 
a shekel, and an asnng of wine (drink) for a shekel. Then bro;ight my father 
ran[ammu wine] with presents to the King of Assyria. And he appointed him 
king over the house of his father. And he emptied the prisons and set free the 
captives of [the land of] Ja’di . . . and he set free the women who were in the 
prisons. . . . [He rebuilt the house] of his father and made it more beautiful than 
before. And wheat and barley and grain (?) and Churuth were multiplied and there 
was food in abundance ... its price was diminished {'’) And in the days of my 
father, Panammu, he apjiointed men lords of ILjin and lords of chariot-! and my 
father, Panammu, caused them to go upon the highway(s ?) of the Kings of Kbr 
. . . my father was not a lord of silver and not a lord of gold (=was not rich in 
silver and gold). In his wisdom and in hU righteou«nes-i, accordingly (’), he laid 
hold upon the skirt (wing) of his lord, the king of Assyria, the great [king. And 
the king] 'if Assyria appointed him over the prefects and governors (?) of (the land 
of) Ja'di and his lord the king of Assyria made him to rejoice over the kings of 
Kbr. (prol). means kings of surrounding regions). ... In the chariot (?) of his 
lord Tiglathpiloser, the king of As-syria, [he went.] His (Tiglathpeleser's) camp 
was pitched from the East even unto the AVcst. . . . The four quarters (of the earth 
he subdued) and the people of the East he brought to the "West and the people of the 
■West he brought to the East. And my father [fought for him and he added to his 
territory] hi.s lord, Tiglathpiloser, king of Assyria, cities from the territory of Gur- 
gum. . . . And my father, Panammu, the son of Bar-.S'ur. . . . And my father, 
Panammu, also died in the service (?) of his lord Tiglathpileser, the king of Assyria, 
in the camp . . . and all the camp of his lord, the king of Assyria, wept for him. 
And his lord, the king of Assyria, took . . . and he sot up for him coverings (?) 
for a month and (afterwards) he brought (the body) of my father from Damascus to 
its place. All his house mourned for him and, I, (=as for me) Bar-Kekub, son of 
Panammu, because of the righteousness of my father and because of my own right- 
eousness, he caused me to sit, my lord, the king of Assyria (upon the throne) of my 
father Panammu, the son of Bar-.Sur. And I have set up this statue (ns a memo- 
rial) to my father, Panammu, the son of Bar-Sur. . . . And I gave command with 
respect to presents and otferings specified (?)... and the presents were brought 
before the grave of my father, Panammu. . . , And this memorial is before Hadad 
and El and Rekub-El, the lord of the house, and Shemesh and all the gods of Ja'di 
... [it is] in the presence of the gods and in the presence of men.” — Acad., 
Apr. 22. 

THE PANTHEON OF THE PANAMMU INSCRIPTIONS. — M.^ Joseph 
Halih y has issued the first number of his Rerue S'hnitique, d'Rpigraphie 
et d’Hiduire ancienne (Paris, Leroux). which contains continuations of 
his ‘ Recherches Bibliques,’ the second part of his article on the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, notes on some pretended Hittite inscriptions, and 
some cuneiform and Ethiopic texts. The most interesting essay, in 
our opinion, is that on the two Semitic inscriptions discovered at 
Sindjirli (North Syria), the originals of which are in the museum of 
Berlin, and of which photographic facsimiles are now published in 
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the Mittheilungen, fasc. ix. The decipherment of thetie inscriptions is 
not particularly satisfactory as yet. The inscription where the king 
of Yadi, Panammu son of Krl, is mentioned, is of the eighth century, 
and the other, where Panummu son of Bar-Tsur is mentioned, is of 
the seventh century; the latter was contemiiorarv with Tiglath-Pileser 
III., whose name occurs in the inscription with the same orthography 
as in the Bible. The gods mentioned in the inscriptions are the fol- 
lowing : Hadad, El, Rkb-el, Rcshef, and Shemesh. The language of 
these inscriptions is either Hebrew tinged with Aramaic, or, according 
to another opinion, Aramaic tinged with Hebrew. Which Semitic 
tribe was dwelling in this northern country Ijctween the Orontes and 
the region of Marash, called in Assyrian Samal (Sx'ob'), “north,” is at 
present doubtful. M. Halevy thinks they were Hittites, or the Hatti 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, who consequently spoke a Semitic dialect, 
a fact in accordance with the Bible (Genesis xv.). Thus, according to 
M. Halevy, the Hittite problem is now solved. The inscriptions found 
in Hamath and Aleppo, M. Halevy sa 3 's, were written by invaders 
coming from Anatolia. As to the Pantheon of the Panammu inscrip- 
tions, El is known. Rkb-El seems to us connected with the Biblical 
Rechah, the founder of the Rechabites (Jeremiah xxxv. 2), and not 
with Rechub and Cherul.), as Prof. Sachau suggests. Reshef has been 
recognized as a deity by M. Clermont-Ganneau in connexion with Job 
V. 7. See also 1 Chron. vii. 25. Shemesh, “ sun,” is known.— .RAcn 
Mch. 18. ’ 

PALESTINE. 

THE KARNAK LIST AND THE BIBLE. — A paper was read at the meeting 
of the Victoria Institute on May 1, from Prof. Masjiero, ombodyim^ 
the results of his investigations during the past ten years as regards 
the places in Southern Palestine claimed, according to the Karnak 
records, [to have been captured by the Egyptians in the campaign 
under Sheshonq (Shishak) against Reholiuam. Prof. Maspero pointed 
out the great help that the recent survey of Palestine had been in 
determining the localities referred to, and specially referred to the fact 
that the Egyptian documents, rigorously transcrilied in Hel-.rew char- 
acters, gave almost everywhere the regular Hebrew forms in the Bible 
without change or correction. — Acad., May 1. ’ 

RAISED MAP OF PALESTINE.— After five years’ work, Mr. George 
Armstrong, Assistant Secretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has made a raised map of Palestine on a scale sufficiently lari^e to 
show the relative proportions of the physical features of the country. 
It is on a scale of i in. to the mile, and measures 7 ft. 6 in by 4 ft 
It embraces the whole country from Baalbek to Kadesh BMiiea, 
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showing on the east of Jordan almost all that is known; and it is 
constructed entirely on the basis of the surveys of the Fund as 
embodied in the recently-issued map. The sea.<, lakes, marshes, and 
perennial streams are in blue, the watercourses on the plains and main 
roads are marked by a grooved line, the Old and New Testament sites 
in red, and the plains and hills are in white. — Pal. Expl. Fund, 
Oct., 1893. 

PALESTINE UNDER THE CRUSADERS. — Herr Rohricht. well known as 
a student of mediieval Palestine, has published a valuable compilation 
of the contemporary documents, treating of its history from 1099- 
1'292 A. I)., including the letters of Popes, Kings, Emperors, Sultans, 
and others, with grants to the Church, the Military Orders, and the 
Italian traders, and with ecclesiastical correspondence from a variety 
of sources, under the title Rri/esta Rigni Hkro-iahjmiiani. He has added 
excellent indexes and a glossary of the peculiar Latin of the time, full 
of Norman and Arabic words. The documents published number 
1519.— Pn?. E.>:pl Fund, July. 1893. 

PROBABLE EXCAVATIONS.— The excavations carried on at Tell el-Hesy 
(Lachish) — first by Prof Flinders Petrie, and afterwards by Mr. E. J. 
Bliss — are now closed ; lait the committee of the Palestine Exploration 
hope that they may soon obtain a tirman for excavating elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, important researches are being conducted along the line 
of railway now in progress between Haifa and Damascus, which 
passes through the heart of the Northern kingdom of Israel. Mr. 
Bliss’s final report upon his work at Tell el-Hesy will be published by 
Messrs. A. P. Watt A Son early in the new year, umler the title of 
A Mound of Many Citieg. with upwards of 2(Hl illustrations. — Academy, 
Oct. 21. 

PHILISTINE MICE AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. —Herr Schick calls atten- 
tion in the Quarterly Statement of the Rid. E.rpl. Fund (Oct., 1893,) 
to some metal figures of mice in the collection of antiquities of Baron 
Ustinoff at Jaffa. He says: “The baron has about half-a-dozen 
creatures made from white-looking metal, not silver, but harder than 
pewter or zinc. They were found by the peasants in the land of the 
Philistines and rejiresent mice. M'hen I saw them, at once I Samuel, 
vi. 4, 5, came into my mind. Those figures are not solid, but half 
relief, and pressed out from a Hat piece of metal. They are without 
a tail, but have a hole into which a string could be fixed by wdiich to 
hang up the figure as an amulet. The five golden mice which the 
Philistines put as an atonement with the Ark of the Covenant when 
sending it back, as related in I Saiavd, vi. 4, 11, were perhaps such 
amulets.” This discovery is most interesting. 
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In the same collection were other interesting pieces. (1) A half- 
dozen curious figures made of hollow copjier, representing a kind of 
ser[)ent with a dragon’s hand, with two long ears, and in its sharp, 
heak-shaped mouth a tailing hall. It is cast, not beaten, work, but no 
two were cast in one form or model. (2) A block of reddish hard 
stone, on which is carved the figure of a woman with two wings in a 
recumbent position. The hands and feet, instead of ending in fingers 
and toes, end with fish-tails Close to the feet, is the word EYTYXHC, 
and on the side : Kal aXvm, ctt ; . . . 

ASCALON. — A Crusading Architect. — Baron Ustinoff has added to his 
collection of antiquities at .Jatfa a slab with a Latin inscri[)tion 
brought from Ascalon. It Iiegins with t maoistek filifvs, the name 
of the architect: then follows, on the second line, his designation as 
de camera Reejh .... showing that he was official architect to ;|; a 
king who is supjiosed liy Baron Ustinotito be Richard Caair de Lion. 
On the third line is fecit hoc opun, while the fourth gives the part of 
the fortifications that he erec^ted, describing them as from a point 
unknown (the inscriiition is broken here) up to the gate where the 
inscription was evidently ])laced. The inscription is broken away in 
the lower left-hand corner, and the reading given is in jiart faulty, so 
that the above is all I could decipher. — A. L. F., .Jr., from Pal. Expl. 
Fund, Oct., 1896. 

GAZA.— Inscriptions. — M. Clermont-Ganneau, in the meetings of the 
Acad, dea imer. for .Vjir. 23 and 28, 1893, reail a communication on 
the inscriptions of Gaza, and on the determination of the calendar 
and era of this city. The inscrijitions are thirty in number, Christian 
epitaphs, exactly dated. The years are indicated according to the era 
of Gaza, which is proved to have begun on Oct. 28 of the year G1 b. c. 
In some cases the era of Ascalon is used, which would appear to have 
begun Oct. 28 of the year 105 b. c. He then described two churches 
built at Gaza by the crusaders. The largest has three aisles, one of 
which is an elevated nave, with two orders of piers. The facade with 
its galile, its two engaged liuttresses. its central rose window, its finely 
sculptured portal and well preserved jiorch, recalls French churches 
of the XI and xii centuries. One of the ancient columns used in the 
interior bears in relief a representation of the seven-branched candle- 
stick with a dedication in Greek and Hebrew to Ananias, son of .Jacob. 
This column is apparently from some Byzantine synagogue, brouo-ht 
by sea, perhaps from Alexandria or Ca'sarea. — Rev. Arch., July-Aug., 
1893, 107-1U8. 

EGYPTIAN VASE.— An elaborate vase has been found near Gaza which 
is commented on by P. C. Page Renouf in the Pal. Expl. Fund's Quar- 
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terly for July, 1892. The inscription on it contains three royal 
Egyptian cartouches. Two contain the throne name of King Amen- 
hotep III, of the 18th Dynasty, i. e. Xebmadt-Rd. Facing these rings 
is that of his queen, Tia. Under the three names are the words, 
“giving life forever.” 

JAFFA. — Tabitha Ground. — In the garden east of the city is a jiiece of 
high ground called Ard Tabitha, which was a large burial-ground and 
contained rock-cut tombs, many of which have been destroyed in 
making modern “ improvements.” On the highest part of it. belong- 
ing to the Russian Archimandrite. Mr. Schick made investigations 
which he reports in the Fid. Expl. Fund Report for October. The rock- 
cut tombs are cut in a rock not so hard as that at Jerusalem, and in a 
somewhat different style. Several have been cleared by the Archi- 
mandrite, and the most important one converted into a chapel, now 
called the “ tomb of Tabitha.” Its kokhn or loculi enter the rock 
about 8 ft., are 21 ft. wide and 3 to 5 ft. high at the entrance, but 
further in become lower and more and. more narrow : they are closed 
with masonry. From the first chamber a narrow pa.ssage leads to 
another with a rock support in the middle, through which is an 
entrance to other tombs. On a number of epitaph stones there were 
inscriptions, some of which were published by Euting in the Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Berlin Akad. d. Wissen, for 1885 (xxxx). Mr. Schick 
publishes fac-similos of five inscribed Greek inscriptions, without, 
however, attempting to read or explain them. Inscr. Xo. 1 reads : 
®yKr] Z[a)iA | ov iloe K[/\a | nTo\£/i[ai'^ | ov cvToXi j . . eis av[Tdv, and 
marks the tomb of Zoelos, son of Claudius Ptolemaeus.” No. 2 is: 
EiVtSdrr; ’ApioTio) | eos, XpTjcrrj;, Xaipc: “ Isidote, daughter of Aristion.” 
No. 4 reads: Tottos Ei’aKco(^) Ka?r(7r)u8oKOS Kttl ’A^oAios avv/Slov avTov 
Kol 'Aa-replov ; “ burying-place of Jacob of Cappadocia and of his wife, 
Acholia, also of Astcrios.” No. 5 has merely the name of Judas, son 
■of Jannaeus. The objects found belong to the Gneco-Roman period. 

JERUSALEM. — The Second Wall. — Herr'Schick contributes to the July 
Quarterly statement of the Pahdine Expl. Fund (1893) a short ])aper 
in which he states his opinion with reference to the second wall of 
the city, accompanying it with a plan. He says : “ The line I give 

of the second wall is 2.6( Kl ft. long, with 2 end spaces and 14 towers, and 
the spaces between them give 15 distances, or parts, and dividing the 
length of the wall by this number gives 173+ ft. for each.” Josephus 
gives this wall 14 towers, and the average distance between the towers 
of the present wall is 173 ft., which agrees with Schick’s line. The 
course he gives as follows : The starting-point at the present castle 
was found with a long piece of the wall going as far as the road 
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running eastward, 182 ft. X. of the corner of the Castle wall in the 
ditch; there it bends N. E. N. (and the zigzag line of this street is the 
result of the former wall with its towel’s) to the corner of the street, 
where it bends eastward, as did the wall. It crosses Christian street 
(some remains here) and goes straight to the Muristan, where traces 
have been found. There it bent northward and had in it a castle 
(remains exist), which was defended by the Jew “ Castor ” against the 
Romans, and the ditch west of which is traceable. At the X. end 
(remains exist) the wall bent eastward, and stood for a few hundred 
feet on a high rock-scarp, a good deal of which can be seen. This 
scarp formed an angle going southward for about dOO ft., forming a 
high rock platform about 350 feet square. Either from the X. E. or 
S. E. corner the wall ivent eastward down into the valley, across it, 
and onward to Antonia, either along the crooked road or more to the 
south. There were two walls, one made by Hezekiah, one by Manas- 
seh. A series of proofs for this line arc appended. 

Phcenioian inscriptions on vas%-handles. — On some clay vase-handles 
discovered at the foot of the Haram wall are Phmnician inscriptions, 
which are discussed by Prof. Sayce in the Quarterly Statement for 
July, 1893, of the Pal. Expl. Fund. Thev are; (1), [L-M-L-K] 
SH-T; (2), [L]-M-[L]-K SH-K-H, and (3), L-M-L-K Z-PH. The 
first word, in all cases, signifies “ belonging to the king ”, or “ belong- 
ing to Jlelech” ; the [irejiosition h should be followed by the name of 
the owner. Xow Z-PH and SH-K-H represent the names of two local- 
ities in Judah, Ziph (2 Chroa. xi. 8) and Socho (Josh. xi. 35). Melech 
(or IVIoloch) is the well-kn<nvn title of a deity who was worshipped in 
Canaan as well as beyond the Jordan, and in Melech Ziph and IMelech- 
Shochoh Prof. Sayce proposes to see the local names of a god, in the 
same way as the god of Tyre was called Melech-Qiryath=Melkarth. 
The third name is Molech-Hheth, ami here Prof. Payee .sees the name 
of the Egyptian god Seth, the god of the Semite.s in Egyjjt, who was 
adopted as a deity by the Ganaanitcs and worshijiped with an ass's 
head. As an analogous example to this conqiound name of a divin- 
ity, the examjile of Iladad-Rimmon is adduced. 

Church of the Convent of the Cross. — The plaster on the walls of this 
church, upon which were some ancient fre.scoes, has been removed. 
Among the figures were those of Socrates and Plato, represented as 
having prepared the way for Christianity, as is often to be seen on the 
walls of the porches of Byzantine churches.— At/. E.cpl Fund Julv 
1893. ' ’ ■ ’ 

CH. OF S. Martin.— Among the buildings and churches existiim in 
the crusading time at Jerusalem, ivhose site had not been as yet idem 
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tified. is S. Martin's church. It was situated in the modern Jewish 
quarter, east of the street, near the Mosque El-Omari. Recently Dr. 
Hanauer found in one of the Jewish houses in this region some col- 
umns that appeared to belong to this church. They were four in 
number, supporting cross-vaults. There were jirobably three aisles 
and three apses, and Mr. Schick believes that the central compart- 
ment was covereil by a dome with a diameter of 24 ft., through which 
the light is supjiosed to have come, as there are no windows in the 
walls. — Pal. Expl. Fund. Oct., 1893. 

In the same review Dr. Hanauer has a note on The Churches of St. 
Martin and St. John the Fruiif/eH.'-t. His notes are historical. He 
shows that after the expuDion of the Cru.sadiTs in 1187, the church of 
S. Martin was allowed to fall into ruin, and was then bought by the 
celebrateil Nachinanides and turned into a synagogue, a. d. 1227. 
Writing t<i his son, th(>n living in Spain, Nachmaniiles says: ■' M'e 
found a very handsome but destroyed l>uilding. with marble columns 
and a beautiful cuiiola, and started a collection in order to restore 
this edifice as a synagogue; after which we began at once to build up 
the same."’ This building with columns and cU])ola still existed in 
18.')2, and was known as dl J/aru^u, l>ut had been forcibly taken from 
the Jews about the year MGG. It is evident from the ilrawing that at 
some time the vaulting collapsed and was restored, and an Arabic 
book, Unus el Jehd by Mejir cd Din, gives an account of the circum- 
stances connci'tcd with the lireakdown and the restoration. In 1473 
the only access to a mos([UC in this quarter, abutting on the syna- 
gogue, was by a long narrow lane, and the Mohammedans took the 
pretext of the falling in of a house to attcm])t to open up a new 
access. Although olllcial legislation favored the Jews, the local Mo- 
hammedans demolished the adjoining synagogue against the orders 
of the Sultan, who had the otTcnders jnmished.and sent a commi'^sion 
to rebuild the synagogue. 

S. Giles and S. John the Evangelist. — In the above-quoted paper by 
Dr. Hanauer, two identifications of mediawal churches are projiosed. 
Just beyond the Mohammedan ( 'olloge called Mcdre.'<^ch et-Tcizieh, is an 
archway spanning the Tarek Bab-cs-Silsileh, and on its northern side 
rests partly on massive fragments of columns and partly on a pier of 
masonry, which hides the facade of a crusading building. Through a 
broad doorway in this pier one gains access to a large and beauti- 
fully-vaulted chamber, the roof of which is borne up by two columns 
in situ, with media-val capitals, from the sides of which ribs run up to 
the roof The roof (vault?) evidently stretches over these walls 
northward and eastward, how far we cannot tell. The old doorway is 
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undoubtedly Crusaders’ u’ork, as is clear from the diagonal dressing. 
He thinks this vault was once the western end of the church of S. Giles. 
Going eastward, on the right, in a house erected through a long court- 
yard, some columns were discovered several years ago by Dr. Chap- 
lin, who believed them to belong to S. Giles. These have now been 
removed with the exception of a base. Between the two sections of 
the church is a Crusaders’ window, probably also belonging to it. 

The site of the church of >S. John the Evangelist is not known, but 
it is conjectured, independently of any remains, to have been at the 
corner of the Via Dolorosa, S. of the Armenian Catholic monastery, 
No. 27 Ordnance Survey. Now Dr. Hanauer calls attention to the 
fact that just at this point, opi)osite the Austrian Hospice, there is a 
remarkable mediaeval house, two lower vaults of which are still entire, 
30 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, side by side, and forming a platform, on 
the top or roof of which are the remains of a small church of which 
the chancel-arch and part of the side walls still remain, A i^ihrab or 
Moslem prayer-niche built in diagonally under the chancel-arch, 
between two arched rece.sses that look like miniature a])ses, but are 
perhaps only walled-up windows, show that when the Mohammedans 
captured the city they turned the church into a mosque. The re- 
mains are called El Jami el Ahmar. — Pal. E.cpl. Fund, October, 1893. 

PHCENICIA. 

PHCENICIAN EPIGRAPHY. — In Studii d' Epigrajia Eenicia (extract from 
Atti deW Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Belle Arti di Palermo) Sig. Astorre 
Pellegrini publishes a series of valuable notes upon Phcenician ej)!- 
graphy, and upon the Phoenician inscriptions published by Renan in 
the “Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum.” In the first part of the 
work he discusses the gods’ names mentioned in these inscriptions 
and describes the system and ideas of the Phoenicians in erectino- 
stela?, votive altars, Ac. ; the form and contents of the inscription.s are 
also dwelt upon, and the abundant references to classical writers and 
other authorities prove that he has gone to work in a careful and 
systematic manner. The second part consists chiefly of grammatical 
discussions upon difficult Phoenician names and words, and ton-ether 
with Dr. Bloch’s “ Phoenicisches Glossar,” will form a useful supple- 
ment to Renan’s magnum opus.—Alhen., Sept. 16. 

EXJHtOFE.* 

ITALY. 

VETU LON lA.— Recent Discoveries since 1886 .— Cav. Falchi has made 
in the Notizie degli Scavi (1892, pp. 381-405, and 1893, pp. 143-161 ) a 

* Lack of space has made it necessary to defer the publication of the rest of the 
News until the next issue. 
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report on the discoveries made at Vetulonia since 1886. and especially 
^during 1891. The previous excavations have been fully noticed in 
the JouRX.AL (Vol. IV, pp. 17o-18(l and Sig. Falchi himself 

has treated very fully of the later work in his Vetulonia e la aua 
Xecropoli antichissima, accompanietl by xix plates. Already in 1888 
we spoke of the discoverie.s at Vetulonia as the most iinjtortant for 
early Italian arch;eology that had been made during the past fifty 
years, and now they certainly throw all others into the shade. It will 
be necessary to devote more than the customary space to a review of 
the work accomplished here. 

In the same way as the discovery of the iirimitive scpolcrcto and of 
the presence of foreign dejiosits among the Italic well-tombs of I’oggio 
alia Guardia led to the finding of the stone circles, so the exploration 
of these circles has been tlie means of a still more im])ortant find. 

The discoveries made since 1886 are <lue to a fact noticed from the 
beginning of tlie excavations in the primitive cemetery of the Popgio 
alia Guardia (1884-6). It was that between and as if sandwiched 
between the tombs with simple cinerary urns, always poor, all for the 
rite of cremation and lacking in any imi>orted objects, there appeared, 
without any external sign of their existence, dei) 0 .sits which not only 
did not include any objects si)ecial to the Italic well-tombs, hut con- 
sisted always, on the contrary, of imported objects. These dei)Osit3 
were not properly tombs, as they contained no human remains either 
by cremation or inhumation : neither could they be technically called 
tombs, l.iecause they did not have any open space nor any accom- 
panying works of pottery nor were tliey furni.shed with any means 
of protection above. Still ttiey must have been funeral dei)Osits, 
because surrounded by the dirt of funeral pyres and placed in exca- 
vated holes, and because, strangely enough, they contained the teeth 
onlv of the defunct, the corona alone, surrounded by the funerary 
deposit. This de{)osit consisted invariably of amber, colored glass, 
scarabs, necklaces of bronze circles, bronze fibuke a mignatta, small 
tubes with pendants, double-headed cylinders, and sometimes objects 
in repnus-ic gold and silver finely worked. All such objects as these 
had appeared in other Etruscan necropoli, almost always in the well- 
tombs with cinerary urns of the Villanuova type, but here at Vetu- 
lonia they are not accompanied by a single oliject certainly Italic, and 
are grouped in these holes with order and symmetry around sets of 
teeth, oiten without any terracotta vase, sometimes on top of and 
about a small vase of red clay, always broken. 

These deposits, very rare among the Italic well-tombs, less so in the 
spaces not occupied by them, aj){)eared a little further on bounded by 
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an interrupted circle of red and formless sandstone on the edge of the 
cemetery of the Porjifw alia Guardia, and these, although anciently 
pillaged, furnished a quantity of amber, ghi.s.s, iibuhe and bronze 
tube.s similar to those tound in the dej)Osit.s without circles within the 
cemetery: in one of them was a statuette of Bes which occurs in 
another circle. 

Stone Circles. — From this moment the stone circles became the main 
■object of research during the .springs of 1887. 1888, 1889 and 1890. 
It was found that they went on in ever-increa.sing size and suniptu- 
ousness, no longer in interrupted segments, nor made of formless 
sandstone blocks, but continuous and formed of white slabs of calca- 
reous stone ; and that they extended down the whole eastern declivity 
of the poggio of Vetulonia in a very extensive zone, preserving the 
same style and the same customs of the foreign de]) 0 sits. 

Of no less importance wa.s a second fact. Having ascertained the 
existence in the Poggio alia Guardia of sei)ulchral dejiosits in comidete 
antagonism with the contents of the well-tonibs, he then became aware 
of the fact that even in the midst of this cemetery, surrounded by 
these very well-tombs, there were on the summit and a little eastward, 
certain rude stones arranged in circle, very much resembling those of 
the stone circles outside the cemetery. On examination, they were 
found to form similar circles of exactly the same dimensions, but 
instead of containing, like the others, a central cavity, they were full of 
Italic well-tombs, as many as 17 i>er circle, with typical cinerary urns 
almost always a capanna (house-sha])ed), some of which contained 
amber and glass similar to those in the foreign deposits but mingled 
in this case, as in nearly all the archaic neeropoli of Etruria, with 
razors, tibuhe a -muletto (shield-shaped), hair-pins and crude fictiles, 
objects that never a[)pcar at Vetulonia in the deposits with a central 
cavity. Cav. Falchi regarded this exchange of customs and olijeets 
between the circles of crude stones with central cavity and the circles 
containing Italic well-tombs, as indicating that more intimate relations 
had sprung up between the two opposite peoples, and that some of 
the better class of the well-tomb people had adopted the use of the 
circle. However, out-^ide this cemetery of the Poggio alia Guardia 
no such well-tomb circles have been found, but only circles of white 
slabs of Sassovivo stone, a continuation of the foreign de[)osits. These 
more {)erfect circles begin to appear on the immediate border of the 
primitive necropolis (P. cdla G.) Beginning with a diameter of six 
metres, they go on in increasing size as they extend down the east 
slope until they reach a diameter of 34 metres, and then return to 
small proportions and to the use <if rude stones on the edge of the 
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slope and in the plain. They are often placed on uneven and some- 
times on low ground. Rarely is there any superficial sign of their 
existence. The work in each circle consists in one or more cavities 
made in the soil without construction of any sort, without covering or 
protection, filled first with stones, then with earth. In the circles 
adjacent to the primitive necropolis there is hut one cavity and it is 
in the centre, l)Ut in those further away, either the central hole is 
almost void of funerary ohject.s, or there are ,several hole.s, in which 
case the contents increase in value the nearer the surface are the holes ; 
hence it is possible that the richest deposits have been destroyed 
throuirh the dispersal of their covering of earth. The objects are 
always carefully and .symmetrically arranged in the holes, often in a 
stratum of pulverised wood, covered by the pyre-dirt or sometimes 
by cork-hark, but always stoned with the filling-stones, in order to so 
injure them as to prevent future use. As already remarked, there are 
no human remains; the only exceptions are a few of the later circles. 
The objects are of exactlv the same categories as are fomrd in the 
foreign deposits within the primitive necropolis ; scarabs, amber, glass, 
bracelets, tubes, fibula? of bronze and amber, a sanguisuga, objects in 
gold and silver, and double-headed cylinders. The difterenee is that 
the circles are far more sumptuous and contain many other objects : 
there is a greater abundance and variety of objects in amber and 
glass, a larger number of fibuhe, a greater profusion of gold and silver 
l)iece3, the constant presence of the furnishings for horses and chariots 
and many vases of bronze and crude terracotta. The ambers are of 
all shapes, and sometimes of human and lower animal forms : the 
scarabs of gla.ss enamel preserve, in some cases, hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and were evidently at times used as earrings ; among the jewelry 
are heavy gold bracelets with broad hands, magnificently worked, 
fihukc, necklaces and juns worked in filagree. The furnishings for 
horses and chariots show everything needful for Ingas or quadrigas, 
bits, head-pieces, blinders, strajis, stirrups, wheel-tires, Ac. Of works 
in bronze plate there are large smooth vases like cinerary urns, 
helmets, schinieri, striated vases, boilers, etc. Sometimes there are a 
goodly number of swords and lances of bronze and iron, hut usually 
these deposits contain female ornaments. Certain rude and heavy 
handles of special shape and certain peculiar objects in the form of 
candelabra common to all the circles, are found for the first time at 
Yetulonia. The fictile vases, almost all of them striated and of black 
ware (hucehero), with conical feet and if large then crude and heavy, 
here show new forms but seldom decorated with running animals in 
low relief, never painted with humaji figures. 
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Another peculiarity, but one 'rrhich is not constant nor confined to 
the stone circles, is the presence of certain monoliths of local granite 
or of Sassoforte stone, also unknown throughout the rest of Etruscan 
necropoli. They are almost hemispherical, only slightly pointed, 
improperly called cone.s, and are almost always of great size and 
beautifully worked. They weigh U]) to four or five ton, and are some- 
times single, sometimes in groups of two or even four per circle, being 
jdaced on edge in the centre of the circle on the filling-in stones, 
half-way between the surface and the bottom of the cavity. When 
large they are practically immovable lyv hand or lever, as they offer 
no hold. It is a peculiar fact that in all the circles where they are 
found the central cavity, though inviolate, is almost always without 
interesting contents. 

The ethnogra])hic and chronological deductions to l>o drawn fr(nn a 
study of these circles, and a comi>arison with the necroitolis of i)Oor 
Italic well-tomb.s are given by Cav. Falchi in the last two chai>ters of 
his book Vetulonia e la sm Xccropoli nntichissimn. One j)oiut to whic^h 
he calls esjiecial attention is that the increasing profusion of works of 
gold and silver of develojied art does not indicate any increase of 
productive culture during the period of the stone circles but only an 
increase of luxury and wealth. 

The circles thus far explored — at the time of the report — numbered 
thirty-four, only a few of which were intact. The existence of many 
others is ascertained, and will be added to by further investigations. 
The first circle described is called circolo del nionili, and its contents 
are rich and varied. 

Two hypogeums. — The hypogeum found in the depth,'< of the Pktrera 
tumulus is important not only for it.s architectural features, which 
connect it with the constructions of the Orient, and because it belong.s 
to the necro])olis of an Etru.scan city rejiuted to be mo.st ancient, but 
also because it raises a multitude of queries and jfroblems. There is- 
the question of the period of each of the constructions, of the races 
that built them, of the time that intervenes hetween them, of the 
probahility that they were used contemporaneously, and to which of 
the two structures was originally related the rich tomb with the gold 
ornaments found in a })art of the tumulus. 

Now it should be noticed that the lowest and therefore the most 
ancient of the structures is formed entirely of squared blocks of SaBSo- 
forte stone, without the admixture of a single slab of the Sassorivo 
stone which is exclu.sively employed in the upiier structure. The 
Sassoforte granite is very easily worked when it is fresh from the 
quarry, but after exposure and in dry .surroundings it becomes ex- 
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tremely hard : it comes from the Sassoforte Mountains, 30 kil. from 
V etulonia, and is used on tliis site extensively enough to make a vil- 
lage. The earliest construction is covered b^' the spur and shows no 
remnant of the covering which must have existed to protect the hypo- 
geum, but it is interesting that an examination of the s[)ur shows that 
among its sandstone slabs there are some well-squared wedge-shaped 
blocks of Sassoforte which evidently once belonged to a hemisj)herical 
vault. Then an examination of the chamber itself shows that the 
walls are cracked and bulged, the })iers of the doors broken, the inte- 
rior filled with fallen wedge-shaped Idocks of granite. The conclusion 
is that this structure in granite blocks was the eaiiiot and only one 
existing at a very early [)eriod in the tumulus of Pietrera ; that its 
dome fell in under the enormous weight of the sujjerincumbent earth ; 
that its walls and the spur constructed within it were made to serve 
as the foundations for another hypogeum built above it with slabs of 
Sassovivo. 

As for the age of the two hypogeums, it is to be mkeil that among 
the few terracotta fragments found- there is not one that does not 
belong to a very remote period: that those from the upper chamber, 
except for a lew decorated and colored with foliated designs, are 
exactly like those found in all stone circles : that the jewelry found in 
the tomb for inhumation, which is in this same tumulus, is of the 
same technique and style as that of the stone circles. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the earliest construction bek)ngs to a remote 
age; that the author of both this and the ujq>er hypogeum were the 
same people, descendants of those whose custom it was in the begin- 
ning t(^ place the teeth of the deceased among the most precious 
objects, all imported, in a hole excavated in the midst of the Italic 
well-tombs of the Poggio alia Guardia ; which people added in the 
course of time to the objects in glass, amber and gold, all the harness- 
ings for chariots and horses, and surrounded the sej)ulchral area with 
a stone circle : that this peoide used first cremation and then inhuma- 
tion as its burial rites and employed the Etruscan alphabet. 

The constructors of both hypogeums were equally expert in the art 
of building, as is shown by the regularity and exactness of the con- 
struction, the jierfection obtained in the central pyramid and the 
structure of the vault, made of material difiicult to shape and put 
together without cement. On the other hand, they are novices in 
their knowledge of local products, as is shown by the friability of the 
material used in the more ancient structure, which was the cause of 
the giving way of the vault notwithstanding the central pyramid. 
Hence it may be said that the earliest hypogeum was the first made 
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in the necropolis of Vetulonia, and perhaps the only one made of 
Sassoforte stone that is to be found there. Xor is it to be thought that 
the first structure lasted an 3 ' great length of time before it fell in. 
Still, that it was used as a sepulchral chamber is shown b\’ the broken 
colonnettes of pietrn fetida arranged at equal distances and s^mimetri- 
cally on two opposite sides of the chamber: the\’ certainly served to 
sustain a fixed monument of which fragments remain, crushed Iw the 
falling vault. No treasures in precious metals were preserved here, 
but there certainly were funereal articles which must have been care- 
fullv removed and hidden awav in another part of the mound, al- 
though they have not vet been discovered. In order to determine to 
which of the two hypogeunis the tomb with the gold ornaments 
belonged, it is necessarv to note that the mound was originallv made 
to cover the first hy{)ogeum, whicli was about five metres high ; and 
that when the second hypogeum, rising to a height of some ten metros, 
was erected on its ruins, the tumulus had to be not only raised, Imt 
enlarged in its circumference to such an extent as to change the trac- 
ing of the road, now called dei Sepolcri or del Piano, which encircled 
one of its sides, and obliging it to make a curve, which it did not 
originally have, as can be proved by a bit of the earlier road that 
remained buried under the edge of tlie enlarged mound. Neither of 
these h^vpogcunis appears to have been, strictly .sjjcaking, a tomb: 
they contained honorary monuments but no funerary ol)jects, which 
were doubtless concealed somewhere through the m(.)und. 

There are four tumuli of especially large size at Vetulonia, called 
Poggio della Pietrera, Pogglo del Diavolino, Poggio Pepe. and Po(igio S. 
Andrea. The first of these, which is the one e.xcavated, is of regular 
and almost hemis[)herical shape. It lieiglit is about 14 m.: its diame- 
ter 70 m. ; its circumference 210 m. After ])enetrating into it for 
about 11 met., it was found that the tumulu'^ was formed at it-i base 
entirely of stones cast in at random, with wide interstices and arranged 
in irregular licajis. At a deptli of 2.o(t met. a small cone of Sasso- 
forte, like those of the stone circles, was found, and a little below it a 
squared stone of Sassoforte, beneath which was a heap of sandstones 
covering a rich group of sepulchral objects, laid on the bare earth and 
crushed by the great superincumiamt weight. It lay in the northeast 
of the tumulus, 17 met. from the centre, at a depth of 3.50 met. From 
the fact that here also no trace of the burial was found, Falchi con- 
jectures that the body was simjdy placed in a trench close bv and 
then stoned, as was the constant habit in the stone circles and all the 
tombs except the Italic well-tombs at Poggio alia Guardia, which are 
excavated in hard ground and covered with a slab. The main objects 
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in this (lepiwit were twi.> srohl l.)racelets, a gnhl neeklacc, some frag- 
ments of silver i)late, some fraetare<l amber, a few and badly ])re- 
servefl bronzes, etc. The bracelets are similar in form and technique 
to the many found in the stone circles, the main difterence being in a 
gold [)late attached at the ends of tlie broad hand and the middle pro- 
longation, and also in the form of the fastening. 

Continuing the e.xeavation. a gigantic structure was found in the 
centre, at a depth of 14 metres. This is the later of the two hypo- 
geums aln'ady alluded to. Its vault had been partly demolished, at 
sonu* tim(‘, in order to use its stones. The hypogeum consisted of a 
central chamber, of a long corridor and two side cells, one on each 
side of the corridor, near the entrance to the chamlier. This chamlier 
is a sejuare. meastiriug d met., but it is covered by a hemis}»herieal 
stone vault formed of horizontal encircling courses of slabs of Sasso- 
forte. The vault is circular down to its very base, and the transition 
to the square of the supporting walls was managed by ])endentives in 
the four angles, also of Sassovivo slabs, which ]>ass gradually from the 
sfiuare to the circular arrangement until they form a perfect drum, 
upon which the vault rests. The material of the walls, of fine Sassovivo 
stone, is in large slal>s with a mean thickness of 26 cent. The door, in 
the northwest wall, is quite well jweserved. It is 2.10 met. higli and 
0.96 met. wide. Cav. Falchi s{)eaks of its “ architrave,” which he 
describes as probably ‘‘semicircular” in form. The corridor is 14 
met. long and 1.16 met. wide, flanked with walls of large slalis of Sas- 
sovivo 1.75 met. high. It originally extended to the west side of the 
tumulus, and was covensi Ity large slabs resting on the side walls. 
The two side cells are placed opposite each other, and are perfectly 
symmetrical, measuring 2.46 met. in height, l.'.H) met in width, and 
8.16 met. in de])th. They were covered with large slabs. The entire 
construction is 24 mot. long. 

The seiuilchral ( hamber had evidently been more than once visited, 
at lirst by means of the corridor, then through the dome. The con- 
tents of the toml), both in ju'ecious and common tnetals and in the 
coarse stone (Sassofetido and Sassofortino) were for this reason almost 
entirely obliterated. There must have been at least four statues of 
natural or more than natural size, almost or entirely nude, and apj)ar- 
entlv all female; they probably represented the figure of the deceased 
reclining on her back on a large .slab. A numljer of fragments of 
these statues are published. Other fragmentary pieces of sculpture 
are: part of a cajiital having in relief an animal (lion) with open 
mouth and long curved tail; a slab with the rear part of a horse; a 
■column (So cent, high) with two aft’ronted rampant lions in relief. 
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with eagle’s heads, with open beaks and long upward curling tail. 
[These sculptures are of extreme interest, and remind both of Assy- 
rian and of Phmnician monuments. We hope to notice these and the 
more recently-discovered sculptures in detail shortly. — En.]. Other 
remains of monuments have been found, principally of funeral l)enches, 
of which there must have been at least four. They consist of four 
rude granite or Sassafortino colonnettes, with a pilaster added half- 
way up, to aid in supi)orting a large slab. 

Nine years before, Cav. Falehi had penetrated into a chamber differ- 
ent from this one. in this mound, and at a lower level. He therefore 
dug below what ap[)cared the natural level of the tumulus. He found 
that anciently there was here an open space \vhieh. with the exce[)tion ‘ 
of a beautifully finished pyramiil of granite in the centre, had been 
filled in with horizontal cour.se,- of slabs. Tims at a depth of 11 met. 
he found himself at the l>ottom of a shell-shaped well of granite slabs. 
The solution of the enigma was that, beneath the up])er ciiamber with 
walls of Sassovivo stone, tliere had originally e.xisted another more 
beautiful chamber, wlmse walls had afterwards been lined irregularly 
by heavy slabs to sustain the weight of the second hypogeum when it 
was built. We have explained on ]>]». 024— 1 how this first chamber was 
built and how it was probably destroyed. As for its construction and 
arrangement, its walls consist of squared Sassoforte blocks, so per- 
fectly joined that their junction is hardly ])erce])tible. These walls 
are 2.90 met. high, and are immediately beneath those of the upi)er 
chamber. The central pyramid consists of eleven square slabs of 
granite, which, starting at a base of 0.91 met., gradually diminish in 
size until they reach a section of 7-3 cent., at the total lieight of 2.90 
met. The construction could riot be more perfect. 

More recent discoveries. — Dr. Halbherr adds the following more re- 
cent news ; 

“ I must also mention that a still richer and more W(jnderful dis- 
covery than any of his preceding ones has now been made bv Cav. 
Falehi in the tumulus called of the Fietrera, the burial mound which 
excited so much interest last year. About one-half of the tumulus, 
has been so far explored ; .«o that all the objects found cannot be as 
yet safely dated by means of their respective [lositions. All, however 
that have been disinterred must be referred to the vii century b. c. 
that is to say, were at lea.st coeval with the first formation of the 
tumulu-s itself None of these objects has been found in the stone 
sepulchral chambers -which form the real tomb, but in the earth 
brought to cover the tomb. The chief amongst these objects are a 
heap of buccheri, near the spot where the year before were discovered 
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the well-known necklace and bracelets of fringed gold ribbon ; another 
collection of buccheri less than a yard distant ; a hoard of precious 
objects ; and a head of pietra feticla of natural size and in archaic 
style, forming part of a series of sculptures in this stone which are 
considered by Prof. Milani to be a real revelation in the history of 
Etruscan art. The buccheri all belong to the same type as those 
obtained in 1886 from the so-called tomba del Duce. They are of two 
kinds — some smooth and some with the wave ornament — and they 
consist for the most part of cups. One is decorated with zones of ani- 
mals in embossed or stamped work, and many are covered with gold 
leaf of the usual stamped ornamentation, but of more difficult inter- 
pretation. Amongst the precious objects recovered must be numbered 
the fragments of two gold bracelets of exquisite workmanship, with 
pendent decorations representing human heads and figures in embossed 
gold leaf. This pair of bracelets, of tlie usual fringed gold band, 
exceeds all others obtained from the same necropolis in its marvellous 
delicacy, and in the peculiarity of its embossed characteristics. Next 
came a necklace of seventy hollow beads or berries of gold leaf, ril)bed, 
with attached about thirty gold pendants in the form of small female 
busts adorned with breastplates, like those of the treasures of Pales- 
trina and Caere. There are also fragments of a silver box in embossed 
work adorned with griffins and other fantastic animals (the two 
rampant silver lions found near may have belonged to the lid), 
resembling in style and form those of the coH'er found in tlie tomba del 
Duce; and fragments of one or two armillae, silver gilt, of a new type, 
with embossed human figures and flowers. All that I have described, 
with the rest of the treasure-trove, will be added to the other objects 
already in the Museum of Florence, while a full descriptive report of 
the whole will be published later on by Cav. Falchi in the Xotizie dei 
Lined at Rome.’’ — Athen.. Aug. .5. 

The existence of two Vetulonias. — Prof. Halbherr writes to the Athe- 
nieuin of Aug. -5 : “ In my last letter I announced that Prof. Milani 
was engaged in determining the real site of Yetulonia, with a view 
to the settlement of a long debated question, and I am now able 
to give the result of his researches. For several years past Tuscan 
arclueologists have been divided in opinion as to the site of the 
ancient city of Yetulonia, some placing it on the hill of Colonna di 
Buriano, in the commune of Castiglione della Pescaia, and others on 
the Poggio Castiglione, five miles distant from Massa Marittima, and 
as many from the Gulf of Follonica. This differenee of opinion has 
been the oceasion of a long controversy between Cavaliere Isidore 
Falchi, who was for Colonna, and Prof. Dotto de’ Dauli, who was for 
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Castiglione. Strange to saj', our latest discoveries prove the existence 
of two Vetulonias, one of more ancient foundation than the other, so 
that both sides must, in a certain manner, be deemed to be in the 
right. In fact, while tlie vast necropolis which lies round about the 
hill of Colonna, formed, as it is, almost exclusively of tombs of the 
archaic period, proves that the city to which it belonged — discovered 
during the excavations made by the Italian ( rovernment a few years ago 
— is undouhtedl}’ the primitive settlement, dating from the tenth down 
to the sixth century b. c., the fresh works undertaken at Poggio Casti- 
glione, under the direction of Prof .Milani. which took for j)oint of 
departure the fragments of walling previously observed by Prof Dotto 
de’ Dauli, have brought to light another city, as also jiarts of a 
necropolis of a date jwsterior to the vi century, and continuing in use 
down to the ii century n. c. After the identitication of the circuit 
walls, it was an easy matter to find out the ancient roads of approach, 
and it was on following these roads that the remains of the new 
necropolis were soon revealed. The hill called Arnaino, to the east of 
Castiglione, and the other hills on the west looking towards the sea, 
and called Poggetti, are all literally covered with tombs (/ ccrchio and 
tumuli marked out by stones of Alberese. exactly like those of the 
necropolis discovered by Cav. Falchi at Colonna. Two of these tumuli, 
measured at their base, were in diameter, the one 12.50 metres and 
the other 19. Another tumulus is ot enormous dimensions, being 
about 100 metres in diameter. All these burials belong to the period 
between the second half of the vi and the v century il c. The tombs 
belonging to the v and iv centuries n. r. were found cut out of the 
rock on the flanks of the hills in the valley called Kiotto, half hidden 
by brushwood and thickets. It must be observed that tombs of a 
later period, formed of tiles and bricks, had already been found in the 
same neighborhood a few years ago l)y the iseasants of the locality, so 
that now we have examples of burials extending from the latter por- 
tion of the VI down to the ii century b. c. In a rifled tomb discov- 
ered in the beginning of Prof. Milani's researches a coin of Vetulonia 
was found placeil with the body as Charon's obolus, and a coin of the 
city to which the deceased belonged was. when possible, used for this 
purpose. Other objects from the graves consist of fragments of vases 
of the III or ii century b. c. The tomb itself lay amongst the ruins of 
an Etrurian building attributable to the v century ij. c. Now the fact 
of the discovery of this coin, taken together with the documentary evi- 
dence, dating from the Middle Ages and going back to Roman times 
coUected by Prof. Dotto de’ Dauli, indicates that the name of the 
newdy-discovered city must have been Vetulonia. 
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“ The reasons given for the nomenclature of this last city do not, 
however, invalidate the identification of the former city. Prof Milani 
has therefore come to the conclusion that the ancient Vetulonians, 
towards the middle of the vi or the beginning of the V century n. c., 
when the burials at Colonna suddenly ceased, in order to defend their 
various commercial, mining ami maritime interests, left their original 
home and formed a new settlement in a central position on the Gulf 
of Follonica, on the hill of Castiglione. The hill of Colonna, having 
on the other hand a good strategical position, was [wohably reoccu- 
pied about the iii century n. c. by the Romans with a colonia, whence 
its modern name Colonna.” 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jk. 

Xovember, 1893. 
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